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Jesuit Letters and Accounts. 

[By Bov. Father H. Heras, S. J. t M.A.]. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Tho importance of the Jesuit letter as a source of information for building 
up the history of India was well emphasized by Mr. Vincent Smith, as far as 
the history of Akbar was concerned : “ Tko Fathers ”, says Smith, “ wero 
highly educated men, trained for accurato observation and scholarly writing. 
They made excellent uso of their opportunities at tho imperial court, and any 
book which professes to treat of Akbar while ignoring indispensable Jesuit 
testimony must necessarily be misleading ”. 

1. The Jesuit Letters in Themselves. 

The remarks of Smith embody what we may call tho objective impressions 
of the Jesuit letters on tho minds of their readors. Probably Smith did not 
know what was the subjective cause of that extraordinary efficiency of the 
writers, which he emphasizes so much. This is a question which falls within 
the range of those precepts or ordinations of our Order, which have beon styled 
“ the secrets of the Jesuits 

In point of fact tho first injunction about letter writing among us, comes 
from the very pen of our founder St. Ignatius of Loyola. In the Constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus which ho wrote in Spanish there is the following passage, 
which I translate directly from tho original : “ It will bo of great help (to the 
members of our Society) tho writing of letters between the subjects and the 
superiors ; which custom will causo a thorough knowledge about each other, 
and about the news and events narrated (in those letters) that come from 
different parts. About which (letter writing) the superiors and in particular 
the General and the Provincials will take a special care. They will order tho 
things in such a way as to obtain that in every place, they should know about 
the things that are* being done in othor places, which is a source of mutual 
consolation and edification in Our Lord 

St. Ignatius therefore lays stress on the importance of letter writing- 
Not long after him, letter writing amongst the Jesuits was systematized, and 
as such it is found in the Declarations appended to the Constitutions. It was 
consequently ordered that every four months from every house of the Society 
they should -write to the Provincial about the things that have happened 
during the past four months ; and the Provincial should send the General a 
copy of these letters, while other copies of the same should be sent to the other 
houses of the Province.* 


Now these letters essentially should be about the work of the Jesuits in 
relation with tlxeir College and Schools, their writings and publications, their 
scientific work and their missions ; but since all this work cannot at times bo 



1 Smith. Akbar, the Grtat Mogul, p. 7 (2nd ed.). 

* Monumenta llutorica Soc\etaUi Jetu, LXIV, Monutntnla Ignottona. Saneti Ignatii 
de Loyola Conftttuticmet Soctetatia Jew, II, Part VIII, c. 1, No. 9, p. 621. (Romo, 1030). 
•* 16 id. M. p. 623. 
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secular events of the place, before coining to the proper subject of the letter. 
This is the cause of the great importance of these letters as first das3 historical 
documents for writing the general history of any country during the last four 
hundred years. We do not propose to discuss the published Jesuit records 
here and may turn to those still awaiting publication. 


IV. Ubpubushed Jesuit Letters. 


The Jesuit Letters from India which aro still awaiting publication are, 
so we suspect, many more than those that have been published up to the present. 
The volumes of Litterac Qaudrimestres (Quarterly Letters) published by 
Monumenta IZt'sforica S. J., always warn the readers that they do not contain 
the letters received from India nor Brazil, undoubtedly because these letters 
being many were enough to form a separate collection ; this publication has 
now been undertaken, as said above. 

These unpublished letters may be found ; 

1st. In the Archives of the Society of Jesus, where they are kept since 
they were received by the supreme authorities of the Society in Rome. This 
will be the main source for the publication of the Monumenta Hisioriea of the 
Jesuit Missions. 


From photographs of the originals kept in Rome Fr. Hosten published 
a number of English translations of many letters (Cf. above III, No. 5, for 
instance). The present writer also published two letters from the Archives of 
the Society referring to the Bijapur Sultanate under the title “ Three Fadres 
at tho Court of Ah Adil Shah I ”, in the J. B. H. S., I, pp. 15S-1G3. In 
the same way the account of tbe civil Avar of Vijayanagar by Fr. Manuel 
Barradas, which Sewell knew only through an extract of a letter written from 
Cochin on December 12th, 1616, found in the National Archives in Lisbon, 
was* discovered in its original in the Jesuit Archives and published substantially 
by the present writer in the J. 1. H V, pp. 164-188. Thirty-seven letters or 
fragments of the same from our Archives were also published as an appendix 
to my history of The Aravidu Dynasty of Vxjayanagara, I, pp. 582-637. 


Similarly many interesting letters from the central Archives of the Society 
about the Kingdom of J fa dura during the period from 1711 to 1747 were pub- 
lished by Fr. L. Besse, S. J., in his work. Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus 
his Times and his Writing (Trichinopoli, 1918). Also Fr. Feroli, The Jesuits 
in Malabar, 1 (Bangalore City), has published several letters from tho Jesuit 
Archives for the first time. Cf. pp. 212 ff., 241 ff, 270 ff, 289-290, 295 ff, etc 

ITlie Indian Historical Research Institute of St. Navier’s College, Bombay 
has a number of photographs of 6ome of these unpublished letters!] ’ * * 


.no. in tno Aremves oi many Jesuit Provinces or houses, especially 
,n . Portugal and m Spam, there may still be a number of unpublished Jesuit 
letters, referring to India. * 


3rd. In the British -Museum and in particular in the Mareden Collection 
there are a number of original Jesuit letters. Sir Edward Jrackuan made 
use of them while writing his work on The Juvita and the rtrrnt f 

pp. 3SG-3SS. Cf. Goldie, The F,r,t Christian JffaLfc te oZ jgg# 


* Sewell, 4 f’orjo/ftn Empire, p. 222. 
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pp. 97-103 (Dublin 1S97), where there is n letter of Fr. Rudolf Aquaviva. of 
the Marsden Collection in the British Museum, then published for tho first 
time. In tho same way Fr. Hostcn discovered “ tho Jesuit Mail ” from tho 
Moghul mission of 1C 15 in the Cottonian Library of the British Museum. 
These letters were published in The Examiner of Bombay, 1919. Tho letters 
in question arc : — 

1. Letter of Fr. Corsi, Ajmer, February 26th, 1615 : about war between 

the Mughals and Portuguese in Gujerat. Persecution of tho 

Catholic Church in the Mughal Empire [The Examiner, LXX, 

(1919), pp. 31S-320). 

2. Letter of the same, Ajmer, March 6th, 1615 : about tho progress of 

the Mission (Ibid., p. 329). 

3. Letter of Fr. Machado, Agra, April 9th, 1616 : ditto (Ibid., pp. 329- 

330). 

4. Letter of Fr. de Castro, Agra, April 10th, 1615 : about war between 

tho Mughals and the Portuguese (Ibid., pp. 338-339). 

5. Lett"- '•*' f, '~ \ — i™i inn. : about persecution of the 

Progress of the Mission, 
ndia (Ibid., pp. 339-340). 

The Marsden Collection of MSS. has once belonged to the Jesuit Archives 
of Goa. Tho list of all these MSS. was published by Fr. Hosten under the 
title : “ The Marsden MSS. and Indian Mission Bibliography ” in the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, III, pp. 
129-150. See also : Philhpps — Beveridge, “ The Marsden MSS. in the British 
Meseum ”, J. A. S. B. (N. S.), VI, pp. 437-461. 

4th. In the National Archives of Lisbon where many documents of the 
old Jesuit houses are found. They were taken there after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Portugal by the Marquis de Pombal. There Sewell found the 
extract of the letter from Cochin referring , to the civil war of Vijayanagara. 
(Cf. above p. 213). 

5th. In the same way many similar documents may be found in the public 
Archives of the nation in Spain, mixed with papers of the Jesuit houses, when 
the Society was expelled from Spain, in the reign of Charles III. 

6th. For the same reason there are Jesuits letters and documents in the 
Arguivo Hislorieo of the Portuguese Government at Pangim, at the head of 
which is our friend Senhor Panduranga Pissurlencar. 

7th. In private collections there must also be innumerable Jesuit letters 
of great historical importance. Some of them appear in the market from time 
to time. Messrs. Maggs Bros., London, some rears ago, published a catalogue 
of autograph letters of the 17th century for safe under the title : " Bibliotheca 
Asiatica, Part II.” The Catholic Mission in India, China, Japan, Siam and Far 
East in a Series of Autograph Letters of the Seventeenth Century (London, 
1924). “ The Letters had belonged to tho family archives of the Noble House 
of d’Aveiro d’Arcos " (p. 1). The letters of the collection of some interest 
for our purpose are the following : 

1. Letters of Fr. Cardone, Lisbon, September 16th, 16S7 : about political 

disturbances in the States of Central India (p. 7). 

2. Letter of Fr. Freyrc, Goa, December 27th, 1678 : about Agra and 

the Jesuit Mission there (p. 19). 
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3. Annual letter from Kanara, 1684 (p. 35). 

4. Letter of Fr. Anthony Thomas, 1682, Geographical descriptions of S. 

India (pp. 87-88). 

5. Two letters of Fr. Ventimiglia, Goa, January 11th and 22nd, 1684 : 

about Sambaji’s succession and Avars (p. 133). 

6. Letter of Fr. Ventimiglia, Goa, November 30th, 1686 ; about wars 

in the Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda (p. 117). 

Some of the letters mentioned in this catalogue are published in full ; 
of others some fragments only. 

V. Jesuit Accounts and Histories. • 

There is besides another kind of Jesuit writing which may bo classified as 
“ accounts >% or “ histories”, which also contain first class historical information. 
About them Maclagan says the following: “ These histories were written by 
learned Jesuits in Europe who had access to fir'd, hand authorities, and they 
were compiled with considerable skill and fidelity > * 

As luck would have it, some of these accounts, especially the early ones 
and their translation, were but the Indian letters themselves shorn of their 
beginning and their end. In the accounts of Guerreiro, about which we shall 
Speak presently, one may still recognizo the different Btyles of the writers 
in the various chapters of the work. Moreover in these accounts sometimes the 
personal pronoun is the third person. ® But occasionally the first person is 
still used, which the compiler forgot to change. This seems to show that the 
editor did not take much trouble to make the work uniform in its style, but 
(fortunately for us) inserted the letters just as they were, each letter perhaps 
being a different chapter, at least on many occasions. 

Thus in one of the chapters of Guerreiro’s, which will be mentioned below, 
the writer of these lines could recognize a letter of Fr. Jerome Xavier. Cf 

I.A.,V- 33. 

In the following pages we Bhall speak about the most important of these 
accounts and histories for our purpose, adding a short analysis of the portions 
concerning the civil history of the country. They will be given in chronological 
order. 


1. Fr. Giovanne Pietro Maffei. 

He was born in Bergamo, northern Italy in 1635 ; joined the Society in 
1565. Ho died in 1605. He was a very prolific writer, and very accurate in 
his stylo, through which the sources of his information are not easily recogniz- 
able. J ° 

The following was his first work : 


r- vTV D° C 'fxvin U <n r 0rienl ‘S^rum ad annum m ue a Deipara 
in 
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A second edition of tliis book was printed in Naples in 1573 ; a third in 
Colono in 1574 and another in 1683. 

A thorough reshuffling of tho matter of this book together with a lifo of 
St. Ignatius, which ho had published for tho first time in Romo in 1585, gavo 
him the matter for his much more substantial work about India, tho title of 
which is as follows : — 

Jacm. Petri Majfei Ber goma.it $ t Societate Jeau Iliatoriarum Indiearum 
Libri 1Y. Aceesit Ignatii Loyale Ft fa Postnmo recognita Et in opera singula 
copiostis Index (Florcnco, Pliilipo Giunti, 1588). 

A second edition of this work appeared in Colono, in 1589 ; a third in 
Colono, in 1693 ; ft fourth in Antwerp in 1605 ; a fifth in Lyons in 1G37 ; a 
sixth in Lyons in 1CS9. 

[There is a copy of tho original edition of Florence, another of the edition 
of Colono (1593) and another of tho edition of Antwerp (1605) in tho Library 
of the Indian Academy, St. Mary’s College, Kurseong (Bengal).] 

The letters from India contained in this work were published separately 
in Yernze, 1588. 

An Italian translation of the original work appeared in Florence in 1589. 
This is the title : 

Le Istorie della Indie Orientali del Rev. P. Qiovan Pietro MaJJei della 
Compagnia dt Giesu. Tradotto di Latino in lingua Toscana da M. Francesco 
Serdonati Fiorentino. Con una scelta di lettero scritte dell’ Indie, fre le quali 
ve ne sono molto non piu stampate, tradote dal medesimo. (Florence, 
Pliilipo, Giunti, 1589.) 

[There is a copy of this book in tho Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

There was a prior edition of this work printed in Naples in 1844 [a copy 
of it is also found in the Library of the Indian Academy St. Mary's College, 
Kurseong]. 

This. is, difficult, to wwwlysfc fcs these, mi wo cha.pto» v>\ it. It 
is divided into 16 books that fill up 662 pages. There are no division of paras, 
within each book. Tho letters received from India and Japan are from p. 663 
up to p. 930, which is the last of the book. Those of India are the following : — 

1. Letters of St. Francis Xavier (pp. 663-684). 

2. Letter of Fr. Organtino Bresciano, Goa, December 18th, 1568. (A 
very interesting letter referring to the whole western coast of India from 
Malabar up to Bas3ein) (pp. 875-886). 

2. Pr. Giovanne Francesco Peruschi, S. J. 

Ho was born in Rome. Joined the Society during the life time of St. 
Ignatius. Died in 1598. 

His work referring to India bears this title : 

1. Informations, del Regno et Slato del gran re diMogor della sva persona, 
qualiti, et costumi, et delli buon segni, et congietture della sua eonveraione alia 
nostra santa Jede. Cavalta dalla relatione, et da molli particolari havuti di la 
Vanno de 1582 et del 91 et 95. Raccolta per il R. Pi. Gio Battista Peruschi 
(Romo, Luigi Zanctti, 1597). 
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This work was translated into Latin and published in the following year 
1598. Tho Latin translation is moro spread than the original in Italian. 
Its title is as follows : — 


II is tor tea relatio de pottentissimi regis Mogor, a magno Tamerlano oriundi , 
vita, moribvs, et summa in Christianam Iteligionem propensione. Deinde dc 
omnuim Japoniae regnorum, quae nni nunc monarchae Quabacundono parent 
proximo ad regnitm Chrisli conversions. Collecta ex Epistolis anno MDXCII. 
XCIII et XCV. inde datis a R. P. Joanne Baptista Pcruscho Romano Societatis 
Jcsu. (Maienz, Henry Breem, 1598.) 

{There is a copy of this Latin edition, which had originally belonged to 
tho Jesuit College of Maienz, in 1G19, in the Library of tho Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. A copy of the original 
Italian edition is found in tho Central Archaeological Library of tho Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. 

It is interesting to notico that this work, that specially refers to Akbar 
and his Court, was published fully six years before Akbar died. A French 
translation appeared in Bessangon in 1597 ; and anothor in Paris, in 1598. 
In tho same yoar appeared a German translation in Maienz. 

Tho interesting portions of Poruschi’s work aro these : — 


Excerpla exyariis epistolis vide acceptis ano 1 5S2, 91 and 95. 
p. 1. Akbar’ s leanings to wards Christianity, 
p. 1 (rev.) -2. Akbar's name, family and early life. His Empire, 
p. 2. His pen picture, 
p. 2 (rev.)-3. His Bons. 

p. 3. Description of Agra, Lahore, Cambay and Bengal. 

p. 3. (rov.)-5. Geographical description of India. 

p. 5. (rov.)-G. Akbar’s expedition against Kabul. 

p. G. Tho Sultan of Gujerat besioges Daman. 

pp. G-7. Akbar’s military strength. 

p. 7. Financial resources of Akbar’s Empire. Trado. 

p. 7. (rov.)-9. Akbar’a liabilities and attainments. 

p. 9-9. (rev.) Administration of justico in Akbar’a Empire, 

p. 9. (rov.)-lO. (rev.) Akbar’s liking for sports, 

p. 10. (rov.)-ll- Akbar’s disliking of Islam. 

pp. 11-12. (rev.) His favours to the Jesuits. 


p. 12. (rev.)- 15. First Jesuit mission to the Moglial Court. 
Execrpfa ex annuis Indiae Qrientalis Anno 1595. 

p. 15 (rcv.).lo. The third mission to tho Mogual Court is announced. 
Exctrpta ex Epistola P. EmtnanutUis Pinheiro. 

v 1 miS9ion; tUoSr 
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Exfmphm Epislolae P. Hicronymi Sciavier {Xavier). 

p. 22. (rev.) Journey of tho Fathers of the third mission, 
p. 22 (rcv.)-23. Their dealings with Akbar at Lahoro. 

Exemplum Epistolac Sciptac a P. Emmanuele P inheir o. 
pp. 24-26. Journey of the Fathers of tho third mission. Meeting 
with Princo Murad at Ahmcdabad. 
p. 20. Tho Fathers of tho third mission are being received by Akbar. 
p. 27. Shah Tamasp, nephew of Khan Jaban, Viceroy of Lahore, 
submits to Akbar. 

P. 27. (rev.) The Fathers are allowed to build a Church in Lahoro. 
p. 28. Akbar against Islam. Akbar’s new religious faith. Schools 
of tho Fathers at Lahore. 


3. Fr. Luis, de Guzman, S. J. 

He was a Spaniard. He joined the Society of Jesus in 1563. He was tho 
Rector of several Colleges and tho Provincial of the Jesuit Provinces of Anda- 
lusia and Toledo. He died in Madrid, in 1605. 

Fr. Guzmdn published a work on the Jesuit missions which is of extra- 
ordinary interest for Indian historians. This is the title : — 

1. Historia de las missiones gue han hecho los religiosos de la Compania 
de Jesus, para predicar el eanto Euangelio en la India Oriental, y en los lleynos 
de la Cina y Japon. Escrita por el Padro Luis de Guzmdn Religioso dela misma 
Compania. Primera parte en la qual se contienan Seys libros, tres de la India 
Oriental, uno de la China, y dos del Japon. Dirigida a Dona Ana Felix de 
Guzmdn, Marquesa de Camarasa, Comdesa de Ricla, Sonora del Adelantamiento 
de Cayorla. (Alcald, Viuda de Juan Gracian, 1601.) 

The BeconCi part oi this work was published in the Bame yeaT, but it has 
no interest for us, since it refers to the missons of Japan only. 

A second edition of Fr. Guzmdn’s work appeared not many years ago. 
This is the title : — 

Historia de las missiones de la Compania de Jesus en la India Oriental, 
en la China y Japon desde 154.0 hasta 1600 por el P. Luis de Guzmdn, dela 
misma Compaiiia, (Bilbao. Administratidn del Monsajero del Corazdn de 
Jesus, 1891.) 

[There is a copy of this edition in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

The Bources of information of Fr. Guzmdn were three, as he himself says 
in the preface : — 

1st. Published works about India. 

2nd. Letters of the Jesuits from India. 

3rd. Personal inquiries from other Jesuits who had been in India and 
were then in Spain. At the end he adds : “ Of all these sources 
of information, I selected what was certain and proven as such, 
putting aside whatever was not so ” (p. 11). 
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Tho portions of Father Grarodn’s work which may ho treated as records 
of historical interest as regard India aro tho following : — 

Book 1 . 

c. 1 .2. Description of India. 

c. 4. Goa conquered by tho Portuguese. 

Book II. 

c, 14-16. Tho Army of ViSvanutha Nay aka of Madura in the Fishery 
Coast (1560). 

c, 20. Tho Portuguese conquer Jaffna, Ceylon. 

c 25-28. Dealings of tho Zamorin of Calicut with tho Portuguese 
(1505-1500). 

c. 39-42. About tho Empire of Vijayanagara. The Jesuits are re- 
ccived at Chandagiri by King Venkata II. 

Libro III. 

c. 26-27 . About tho origin, family and power of tho Mughal Emperor, 
c. 28. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa asking for Jesuit Fathers, 
c. 29-33. Tho First Jesuit mission at Fathpur. 
c. 34 . Akbar asks for J esuits the second time, 
c. 35-37. Tho third Jesuit mission to the Mughal Court, 
c. 38. Rebellion of Princo Salim. Tho Palace of Akbar at Lahore 
perishes by (Ire. Akbar, accompanied by Fr. J. Xavier, spends 
tho summer in Kashmir. 

c. 39. Akbar’s expedition to tho Deccan accompanied by Fr. J. Xavier. 


4. Fr. Fernao Ouerreiro, S . J. 


Ho was born in Almodovar, in Portugal, and joined the Society of Jesus 
whon ho uns 17, in 15(57. Ho died in Lisbon, 1617, being tho superior of the 
Profess House. 

Ho published fivo volumes about tho Jesuit Missions in the East covering 
tho period from IGOO to 1603, wlucli for all practical purposes may be styled 
as '* a continuation of Guzmin’s history, and which is like that work an 
authority of high importance ”. 9 With all duo respect to Sir Edward 
Maclagan, whoso arc theso words, wo must say that Gucrrciro’s is more autho- 
ritative than Guzmdn's, precisely because tho former, did not interfere so 
much with tho original stylo of tho documents he was using. Guzmdn, though 
faithful as regards the facts narrated, was not so careful in preserving the 
original wording of tho sources ho used. 

Tho first volumo of Guerreiro’s work bears this title 


IttWao ontml dm OoUa, 5 ue fiaram » padm da Ccmmnhia de Jeans 
na lnd,« t Japan an nos* 000 c C01, e do proa, 30 da emu-era™ e 
chnstmiade daga, Jfe, parte, tiro, la da, carta, perms que de Id t-ieroo 
L™ Two) ”“ a Gucrrc ' ro ' 1, ‘ Con 'P° ni ' i '‘ *> J™.s. (Evora, ylanoel do 


• if nrlnpun, op. ci»„ p. C. 
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Thero is a Spanish translation of this volume, the title of ■which is as 
follows : — 

Salaeion annual de las Coisas qut han hecho los Padres de la Compafiia de 
Jesus en la India Oriental y Japon cn los afios de 600-601. y del progresso de 
la conversion y Christiandad de aquellas partes : Sacada de las cartes generates 
qve han venido de alia, por el P. Feman Guerrero de la Compafiia de Jesus, 
natural de Almodovar de Portugal. Traduzidc. de Portugues en Castellano 
por el P. Antonio Coln^o Procurador general do la Provincia do Portugal, 
India, Japon y Brasil do la misma Compafiia. Dirigida a Don Juan do Borja, 
Conde do Ficallo, del Conscjo Supremo de Portugal y del de Estado do Su 
Magestad. (Valladolid, Sanchez, 1G84.) 

[Thero is a copy of the original Portuguese edition in tho British Museum. 
Of the Spanish translation thero aro copies in the British Museum and in All 
Souls’ Library, Oxford.] 

Tho portions of interest to Indian historians contained in this volume aro 
the following : — 


Book I (1601). 

c. III. About the mission to Mogor, and the journey made by tho Jesuits 
accompanying Akbar to the kingdoms of tho Deccan, and the em- 
bassies sent by him to Goa. 

(At tho end of this chapter there is a letter from Akbar to the Viceroy 
of Goa, dated 20th March 1601. This chapter is evidently a 
letter of Fr. Jerome Xavier in which tho conquest of Asirgarh 
is related. I published this letteT in English in I. A., LIU (1924), 
pp. 33-41). 

c. IV. About the affection of the Mughal Viceroy of Lahore towards 
tho Fathers of that Residence ; of his death, and how his brother 
succeeded him. 

c. XVII. Favours of the Emperor Venkata of Chandragiri towards 
the Jesuits. 9 


Book III (1602). 

c. V. Akbar issues a farman in favour of the Jesuits of Lahore. 

c. VI. Dealings between Akbar and the Jesuits in Agra. 

c. VIII. About tho disagreement between Akbar and Prince Salim, 
and about the affection of the latter towards the Jesuits. 

c. X. Favours of Venkata of Chandragiri towards the Jesuits. He 
sends an ambassador to Goa. The Viceroy of Goa sends an am- 
bassador to Chandragiri. The Queen gives Pulicat to the Jesuits. 10 
Tho author of these lines has published the first part of this chapter, 
translated into English, in Q. J. M. S. (Bangalore), XIV, pp. 131 - 


• Cf. Heras, The Aractdu Dynaily of Yiiayaogaro, J.,pp. 464-473. 
"Ibid., pp. 434-437 and 473-476. 

9 


r 

\ 
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Guerreiro’s second volume bears this title 

Jtelacao Anual das coisas que fizeram os Padres da companhia de Jesus 
nas partes da India Oriental, e no Brasil, Angola, Gabo Verde 

Guind nos anos de seiscentos e dots e seiscentos a Iris, e do process 

da conversao e christandade daquelas partes, lirada das cartas dos 

mesmos padres, que de la vieram. Pelo Padre Fernao Guerreiro 

da mesraa Companhia, natural de Almodovar de Portugal. (Lisboa, Jorge 
Rodrigues, 1605.) 

[There are copies of this volume in the British Museum and in All Souls’ 
Library, Oxford.] 

Fr. Hosten published an English translation of the portions of this volume 
referring to the Mughal Empire in The Examiner of Bombay, in the month of 
November, 1919. (References to this translation are given below.) 

The passages of this volume referring to India are the following : — 

Book III. 


o. I. Wars of the Portuguese in Bengal. 

c. V-VI. Dealings between Akbar and the Jesuits in Agra. (The 
Examiner , pp. 469-470 and 478-480.) 
c. VIII. Difference bcween Akbar and Prince Salim. The latter's 
affection towards the Jesuits. 

c. X. The J esuits at Chandragiri, court of V enkata II of Vijayanagara. 
The first two volumes of Guerreiro ’s have been recently published in Portu- 
gal in a volume, the title of which is as follows ; — 


lielacdo Anual Das Coisas Que Fizeram os Padres Da Companhia De 
Jesus Nas Suas Missoes Do Japan, China, Cataio, Tidore, Ternate, Amboino, 
Malaca, Pegu, Bengala, Bisnaga, Madurd, Costa da Pescaria, Manor, Ceitao, 
Travancor, Malabar, Sodamala, Goa, Salsette, Labor, Diu, Etiopia a alta ou 
preste Joao , Monomotapa, Angola, Guind , Serra Leoa t Cabo Verde e Brasil. 
Nos Anne- ** ‘ " r “ ~ ” " r ' .’ juelas 

Partes: T ’ • ’* 1 ‘ ■■ Padre 

Eernao. ■ . . ■ • \ 1 De 

Portugal. Nova Edifao Dirigida E Prefaciada por Artur Viegas Tomo 
Primeiro 1600 A 1603. (Comibra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1930.) 

[Wo have a copy of this new edition in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

Gucrrciro’s third volume bears the following title : — 


lielacam annual das Cousas que Fizeram os Padres da Companhia de 
Jesus nas paries da India Oriental e em Alguas outras da conquisla desta regno 
nos annos de 604 et 605, e do processo da conversdm et Christandade dequelass 
paries. Tirado das cartas dos mesmos padres que de la vieram. Vay diudida 
omquatro liuros, o primerio de Japam, o segundo da China, tercoioro da 
India, quarto do Ethiopia et Guind. (Lisboa, Pedro Craabeeck, 1607 ) 


[A copy of this volume is found in the British Meseum.] 
Gucrreiro’s fourth volume is entitled thus : 


Z r*j£ n?£ , C i que fizeram os padres, de Companhia de Jesus 
irnrll Irl e em al <?_ ua *™ lra * da conquista deslcrcyno nos annos 
de 1606 el 07 e do processo de convcraao, e Christandade daquellas partes. Tirada 

• 10 
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da s cartas dos mesmos padres que de M vierSo. Pelo Padro Fcmfio Guorreiro 
da Companhia do Jesu natural do Almodovar do Portugal. Vai dividida em 
quatro livro9 : 0 Primeiro da Provincfa do JapaO o do China. O segundo da 
Provincia do sul. 0 tercciro da provincia do Norte. 0 quarto do Guind, 
e Brasil. (Lisbon, Pedro Crasbccck, 1 600.) 

[Also a copy of this volume is found in tko British Museum.] 

The portions of interest for Indian historians are tko following. The 
portions referring to Jahangir’s reign were translated into English by Payne, 
Jahangir and the Jesuits. (References to this work will bo given below.) 

Book H. 

C. V. T7- / ' r ° T''*"" rtf-**— o' rv .„ n nnnnni 1 ^ An 4ko omnn* 

portion of this chapter was also puoushea in Engusn m Q. 1 . M. 

S., XIV, p. 134. 

c. VIII. The Zamorin’s friendship with the Portuguese; refuses to 
receive the Dutch. 


Book III. 

c. III. Rebellion of Prince Salim against Akbar. 
c. IV. Akbar’s death. 

c. V. Rebellion of Khusru against Jahangir. (A translation of this 
chapter was published with notes by my student J. A. D’Silva, 
in the J. /. B., V, pp. 267-281) (Payne, pp. 3-12). 
c. VI. The beginning of Jahangir’s reign (Payne, pp. 13-23). 
c. VIII. Jahangir’s journey to Kabul (Payne, pp. 32-39). 

Guerreiro’s fifth volume bears the following title : — 

Relauam annal das Cousas que jizeram os Padres da Companhia de Jesus, 
nas partes da India Oriental, A em algdas oulras da conquista deste Jteyno 
nos annos de 607 A 60S, A do processo da conversao A Christandade daquellas 
partes, com mats hua addicam d relacam de Ethiopia. Tirado tudo das cartas 
dos mesmos Padres que de la vierdo, A ordenado pello Padre Fernao Guerreiro 
da Companhia do Jesu, natural de Almodovar de Portugal. Vay dividida 
em sinco livxos. O Primeiro da Provincia de Goa, em que 6e contem as 
mtssoes de Manomotapa, Mogor, and Ethiopia. O segundo da provincia 
de Cochim, em que se contem as cousas do Malabar, Pegu, Maluco. O terceiro 
das provincias de Japam and China. 0 quarto em que se referem as cousas 
de Guin6, and serra Leoa. O quinto, em que se contem hua addif&o & 
relayAode Ethippia. (Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, 1611.) 

A Spanish translation of this work was published three years later in 
Madrid with this title : — 

Bistoria y anal Relation de las cosas que hizierem los Padres de la Com- 
panhia de Jesus por las partes de Orienla y otras en la propagation del Santo 
Evangelio los Anos passados de 607 y COS. Sacada, limada, y compuesta, 

11 Cf. Heral, op. eft., pp. 440-441 and 477-480. 
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de Portugues en Castellano por el Doctor Christoval Suarez do Figueroa. 
A Don Geronymo Catella y Mendoza, condo do Cocentayna, Marques do 
Almenara, etc. (Madrid, Iroprenta Beal, 1614.) 

The title says that it is a translation from the Portuguese but does not 
mention Guerreiro's name. Payne says the following about this translation: 
** It is a good translation, but is almost as scatco as tl\o original work ”. lz 

[A copy of the original as well as of the translation is found in tlio British 
Museum.] 

A German translation of this volume appeared in 1014. 

Payne, Jahangir and the Jesuits, has translated tho portions referring to 
Jahangir's reign. The translation of tho most important passages concerning 
Jahangir, was already published with very learned notes and explanations by 
Fr. Hosten in the J. P . H. 8 ., VII, pp. 60-73. 

Passages of historical interests for us are tho following. (References aro 
added to Payne’s translation.) 


Book I. 

o. III. Tho Jesuits come forward to greet Jahangir returning to 
Lahore. Jahangir sends an Embassy to Goa. Ho goes to Agra 
taking with him Prince Khusru in chains. (Payne, pp. 43-48.) 
c. IV-V. Religious controversies between Jesuits and Mullahs in 
Jahangir’s presence. (Payne, pp. 49-52.) 
c. VI. The Mughal Embassy to Goa accompanied by Fr. M. Pinheiro. 
V7il\iam Hawkins (Commander of the Hector) arrives at the court 
of Agra. War breaks out between the Portuguese and the Mughals. 
Fr. Pinheiro is sent to Cambay from Goa to settle peace. (Payne, 
pp. 77-87.) 


Book II. 

c. II. Reply of VenkStapati to Phillip II of Portugal (text of letter). 13 
Dealings of the Dutch with the Nay&k of Giroja [sic) (Ginji). 11 
The letter of King Venkata to Phillip II was published in English 
in Q. J . M. S., XIV, pp. i37-139. 


5. Fr. Pierre du Janie, S. J. 

Ho was born in Toulouse in 1666 and joined tho Society of Jesus in 1582. 
Ho was a Professor of Theology for fifteen years at Bordeaux and died in 1 61 6. 

In the preface to his work he himself relates how he had been ordered 
by his Provincial to translate the work of Fr. Guzmdn from the Spanish 
He found nevertheless that Guzm&n’s work was not fully satisfactory for he 
had shortened his account so as to omit some important matters spoken of* 
by others. Th<m Fr. du June wrote to Fr. Guzm&n for his enlightenment 
but Fr. Guzmin who had died by that time, never replied. Then he wrote 
to Fr. Guermro xn Portugal ; who not only answered his queries but senUrfm 

" Vftyne, J ahangtr and tht Jteuits. p. XIV. ' 

** Cf. Ilcraa, 0 p. ci'f., pp. 

1* Ibid, p. 

51 Payne, Akbar and (At Jtruxia, p. XXV. 
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some books and memoirs amongst which there were somo notes written by 
Fr. Alberto Lnerzio. 18 Ho was tlio Provincial of tho Mnlabar I’rovinco in 
tho first years of tho 17th century. His notes evidently referred to Malabar. 
Madura, Cliandragiri and Vclloro, which ho had visited Bovcral times, and 
about which there is much now information in dti Jarric’s book. With oil 
these materials in hand du Jarric gavo up tho translation of GuzmAn’s and 
wroto a now original work. 

Tho title of his work in 3 volumes was ns follows : — 

Hi slot re del charts plus memorable s advenues fant ez Jndes Orientates que 
autres pais de la deseouverte dcs Portugois cn Vestablisscment et progrez de la 
Foy Chreslienne el Catholique , cl prineipalemenl de ee que les Religieuz de 
la Compagnie de Jesus y onl faiel el enduri por la mtstne fin, depuis q it’ ills 
sont entrczjusques Van 1600. Le tout recueilly des lettres ct autres Histoircs, 
quicn ont este derites by dcvnnt, ot mis cn ordro par lo P. Picrro do Jarric 
Tolosain de la mesmo Compagnie. (Bordeaux, G. Millangcs, 1008) (3 vols.) 

There was a second edition printed at Bordeaux in 1010, and another nt 
Arras in 1G11. 

A Latin translation appeared nt Colone in 1G1G. Tho title of this work 
begins with these words ; Thesarus Rerum Indicarum. 

[There are copies of the original French edition in the British Museum 
and in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Of the Latin translation there is a copj- 
in the Library of tho Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay.] 

This work was much used by Vincent Smith while writing his Akbar the 
Great Mogul. “ Tho historian da Jarric, ” says ho, “who condensed the original 
letters of tho missionaries into narrated form, is an extraordinary accurate 
and concientious writer, entitled to high rank among the historians of the 
world ”. 17 

Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, had translated the portions of thi3 work 
referring to Akbar. (References to Payno’s will be found below.) 

(Tlxe portion referring to Jahangir’s reign in vol. Ill apparently has never 
been translated, but it practically agrees with Guerreiro’s.) 

The passages of du Jarric’s work of interest to Indian historians are the 
following : — 

Volume I Book I. 

c. I. The discovery of India by tho Portuguese. 

o. II. Description of India. 

c. III. The conquest of Goa by tho Portuguese. 

Book II. 

c. I. Description of Goa. 

c. VIII. Description of Ceylon and a summary of its history and espe- 
cially about the kingdom of Jaffna. 


11 ibid.. p P . xxvn.xxvm. 

1 f Smith, Altar, p. 7. 
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c. IX. The island of Manar is invaded and peopled by tho Paravas of 
the Fishery Coast. 

c. X. Tho Portuguese conquer the kingdom of Jaffna, 
c. XIII (2nd half). Information about the kingdom of Porca in Malabar, 
c. XIV. Information about tho Kingdom of Calicut, 
c. XV. Peace is settled between the Znmorin of Calicut and tho Portu- 
guese. 

c. XVII. About tho mission of St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India, 
c. XVIII. About St. Thomas’s Christians in Malabar, 
c. XX. About the kingdom of Vijayanngara and its king Venkatapati. 
Tho Jesuits are hospitably received at Chandragiri by tho King’s 
father-in-law in 1598. 

c. XXI-XXII. Favours of the king of Vij ayanagara to the J esuits. 


Volume II. Book II. 

c. IX. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa calling the Jesuits to his 
Court (1578) (Payne, pp. 14-23). 

c. X-XI. First Jesuit mission at Fathpur (Payno, pp. 24-43). 

c. XII. History of the second Jesuit mission at Akbar’s Court (Payno, 
pp. 44-50). 

o. XIII-XIV. The third Jesuit mission at Akbar’s Court (Payne, pp- 
51-68). 

c. XV. The Din-IIahi. Death of Prince Murad. Akbar’s friendship 
•with, the Jesuit. Akbar goes to the Deccan (Payne, pp. G8-96), 


Volume III. 


Book I. 


c. IV. Akbar’s expedition to the South. Conquest of Asirgarh and 
the whole kingdom of Burhampur (Payne, pp. 97-109). 
c. V. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa (Payne, pp. 110-117). 
c. X. Akbar issues a decree allowing all his subjects to become Christians 
(Payne, pp. 152-159). 


c. XIII. Rebellion of Prince Salim (Payno, pp. 182-191), 
c. XV. Akbar’s demise (Payno, pp. 203-208). 

c. XVI. Beginning of Jahangir’s reign. Rebellion of Prince Khusru. 
c. XVII. Jahangir tries to satisfy the Muslims, 
c. XIX. Jahangir comes back from Kabul. Sends an Embassy to Goa 
snth Fr. Pinheiro and causes tho eyes of Khusru to be removed. 

c. XX. Religious controversies between the Jesuits and the Mughal's 
before Jahangir. ® 

c. -XXI. Leanings of Jahangir towards Christianity, 
o. XXIII Fr Pinheiro’s journey to Goa, and thence to Cambay. 
Treaty of peaco between Jahangir and the Portuguese. 1 
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c. XXVI. Description of tho island and city of Diu. Tho Portuguese 
wish to build a fort there, 

c. XXVII. Bahadur Shah of Gujerat allows tho Portuguese to build 
tho fort of Diu. Tho Sultan is killed by tho Portugueso. 

c. XXVIII. Tho fort of Diu is besieged first by Muhammad Shah, 
Sultan of Gujerat and then by Salman Shah, King of the Turks. 

6. Fr . Daniello Bartoli, S. J. 

Ho was bom in Ferrara in 1C0S. Joined tho Society in 1G23. Ho is tho 
author of many books. Ho died in Romo in 1G83. Ho wroto a number of 
volumes about tho history of tho Society of Jesus in different parts of the 
world. Tho volumes of interest for us arc those referring to Asia, which boar 
this title : 

Dell' 1st oria della Compagnia di Giesu L'Asia. Farte prima. (Roma, 
Lazzcri, 1G55.) 

There is a second edition of Genova in 1G5G. Tho third edition of Rome 
in 1067, says in its title that it is " accrosciuta della missiono al Mogor e della 
Vita o Morte del P. Ridclfo Aquaviva 

[A copy of this edition is found in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

The addition to this edition referring to Fr. Aquaviva’s mission to the 
Mughal Court had also been published separately with tliis title: — 

Missione al Gran Mogor del P. Ridolfo Aquaviva della compagnia di Gesu 
sua Vita e Morte e d’allri guarttro Compagni vccisi in odio della Fede in Salsetle 
di Goa. Dcscritta dal P. Daniello Bartoli della Mcdcsima Compagnia. (Roma, 
Varese. 1GC3.) 

[There is also a copy of theso editions in tho Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

In modern times tho works of Fr. Bartoli have been published once moro : 

DelVIistoria della Compagnia di Gesu L'Asia descritta dal P. Daniello 
Bartoli della Medesima Compagnia parte prima. (Piacenza, Mai no, 1S19) 
(8 vols.) 

(This is a reproduction of tho 2nd edition.) 

Missione al gran Mogor del P. Ridolfo Aquavita della Compagnia di Gesu 
sua vita e morte , e d’altriquatro compagni uccisi in odio della fede in Salsetle di 
Goa. Descritta dal P. Daniello Bartoli, della medesima Compagne (Piacenza, 
Majno, 1819). 

[Copies of these two works are in tho Library of tho Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s CoUege, Bombay. The second edition of the 
second work is also in tho Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

Another edition of both works appeared in Florence, of tho first in 
1832-1834, and of the second in 1834. 

[Copies of this edition are found in the Library of tho Indian Academy, 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, Bengal.] 

15 
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Th/j whole work of Bartoli about tho Jesuit mission to the Mughal Court 
is of great interest. As regards tho general work important portions are tho 
following : — 


Book I. 

pp. 71-74. Geographical Description of India, 
pp. 74-76. About the city of Goa in 1542. 
pp. 96-98. About Indian mythology. 

Book III. 

pp. 190-199. Information about tho Baja of Tanor in Malabar. 

Book IV. 

pp. 12-19. Invasion of the Fishery Coast by the army of tho Nayak 
of Madura. 


7. Fr. Giacinto de Magistris, S, J. 

He was an Italian. He joined tho Society in 1626. He spent many years 
in South India. He went to Europe several times, as Procurator of the Mis- 
sions. He had also been in Brasil. Ho died in Goa on November 11th, 1668. 

Relatione delict Christianitd di Maduri Fatta da Padri missionrii della 
Campagnia di Giesh della Provincia del Malavar. Scritta dal P. Giacinto de 
Magistris dell’ istesa Compagnia, Procuratore di quclla Provincia. (Roma 
Angelo Bernabo del Verme, 1661.) * 

A French translation of this work appeared in Paris in 673. 

[There is a copy of this French translation in tho Library of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.) 

deMagistres, having been in South India himself, is on many occasions an 
eyewitness of the things he narrates. Hence the extraordinary value of this 
little work. It deals with the history of tho kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore 
with slight references to Gingi and Vijayanagara. 1 


8. Ft. Francisco de Sousa, S. J. 

He was a Portuguese, born in Bahia. Joined the Society of Jesus in 1647 
He h.ad been the Rector of the College of Goa, where he died in 1743, a t the age 

His work bears this title ; 

Oriente conjimfaio a Jan Christo pelos Padres da Commit* J. r. 
da Provincia de Goa. Primeyra Parte, na anal se conIJm ^ 

dans annos desla Provincia, ordenada pelo P. Francisco^ de Sm' 
gioao da mesma companhia de Jesus. Seyunio Parte, na anal 
que se o6rou dexd o anno de 1564 ati o anno de 1565 (2 vola ) 11 iJJH v 0 
de Costa Deslandes, 1710). '' (Lisbon, Valentim 

The third part has never been published. The ivr«? _ 

College of Lisbon before the revolution of lj>oo A was m Jesuit 
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A second edition of this work in two volumes was published in Bombay 
in 1SS1-18SG. Tho second volume of this edition in very rare. Practically 
tho whole edition was burnt when the house wherein wan kept was on fire. 

[The two volumes of both editions are in tho Library of tho Indian Historic- 
al Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

Tho sources of I*r. do Sousa’s work, as he himself informs in tho in- 
troduction to the second volumo of tlieoriginnl edition, were the following : 
1st. A MS. *' Chronica ” written by Fr. Scbnstiio Gonralves, who 
lived in Goa in 1693. 

2nd. Tho works of Fr. Bartoli. 

3rd. Documents of " our secretariat at Goa, which ore mentioned when 
referred to, that tho truth maj* appear the better ", 

Fr. do Sousa is a very accurate historian, and as Maclagan remarks '* tho 
narration includes, information which is not in any of the previously published 
account of the mission ” ,s . 

Tho passages of interest nrc the following. Some passages concerning 
the first Jesuit mission to the Mughal Court were published in English by 
Fr. Hosten in The Examiner, of Bombay, LXXI (1920). (References arc given 
below.) 

Volume I Conquista I. Divisfio I. 

16. Description of tho island of Goa in 1542. 

17. Description of tho city of Goa in 1542. 

37. The Viceroyalty of Dorn Joao do Castro. 

44. Nobility of tho Brahmans. 

45. Wisdom of tho Brahmans. 

46. Customs of the Brahmans. 

62-54. About tho kingdom of Tanor, in Malabar. 

DivisJo II. 

17-22. Dealings between tho Sultan of Bijspur, Ali Add Shah II 
and the Portuguese on one side and the pretender Mir Ali Khan 
(Miale Cao) on the other side. 

55. Description of the Island of Salsette (Goa). 

56-58. System of Government in Salsette, 

62-63. Dealings between the Raja of Cochin and the Bishop of Cochin. 
76. War round Surat between two Muslim lords in 1561. (Prince 
of Broach and Prince of Surat.) 

Conquista II. Divisao I. -- - 

2. Rising of the Paravas of the Fishery CoaBt against their Muslim 

overlord*. 

3. The Paravas obtained tho protection of the Portuguese. 

20. The army of Vijayanagara marches on Travancore. 

21 . The retreat of the army. The R5ja of Travancore Unni Kerala 
Varraa honours St. Francis Xavier. 

** Maclagan, op . cif., p. 0. 

•439 K of R. 
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51. Mission of tho annv of the Niiyak of Madura in tho Fishery Coast 
in 15». 

DiviaaoII. 

1-5. Dealings in the Fishery Const in connection with the invasion 
of tho Madura soldiers. 

12. Ditto. 

15. Ditto. 

18. Victory of the army of TJnni Kerala Ynrma, Raja of Travancorc, 
over that of Vijayanagara. 

Volume II. Conquista I. Divisfio I. 

20-22. The Portuguese capture the city of Mangalore from tho 
Queen of Ullal. 

35-3S. About the Government of the Viceroy Don Ant&o deisoronha. 

40. Tho Sultan of Bijupur Ali Atlil Slmh II besieges Goa in 1571. 


Divisilo II. 

4. Loyalty of the Gnonkars of Orlim to Portugal. 

13-24. About the ancient Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. 

25. Straincdrelations betueentho kingdom ofBijapur and the Portu- 
guese of Goa in 1578. 

43-44. An ambassador of Akbor brings an imperial letter to Goa, 
asking for Jesuit Fathers (text of tho letter). (The Examiner, 
LXXI, pp. 107-103.) 

45. Akbar’s request is granted. (Ibid, p. 117). 

40-47. Description of the Sultannatc of Gujcrat, already under 
Mughal rule (Ibid., pp. 249-250). 

53-59. Journcv of Fr. Rodulf Aquaviva from Surat to Fathpur. 

(Ibid, pp.~ll8-119 ; 230-240 ; and 248-249). 

GO. Akbar receives the first Jesuit mission. (Ji>id, pp. 249-250). 

G1-G2. Religious controversies in Fatlipur. (Ibid, pp. 250-209). 

6. Akbar entrusts the education of bis second son to Fr. Monserrate. 

Expedition to Kabul. (Ibid, pp. 269-270). 


VI. A proposed catalogue of Indian Historical Jesuit Records. 

Sir Edwnrd Malegan published a " Tentative Lists of Jesuit Letters and 
Reports ” from tho Mughal Empire, Bengal and Tsaparang. as an A-pnemlW 
to hia work The Jtsutte and the Great Moghul, pp. 369-390. 1 1 

The completion of this list and continuation of the same, adding all other 
published Jesuit records of historical importance referring to India, would be 
of extraordinary help to all historians of India. b ’ 0lUd 6 

This catalogue of Indian Jesuit Records, would, so I imaging require 
for different reetirns to make it most practical for use and reference? ^ 
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2nd Section. Subjects of the letters in alphabetical order with references 
to the 1st section. Tho subjects of tho letters should bo carefully specified, 
for instance : 


Jahangir : 
as Prince Salim 
friendship with Jesuits 
rebellion against Akbar 
enthronement 
doings against Christianity 
religious controversies 
rebellion of Prince Khusru 
journey to Kabul 
liking for Christian paintings 
Portuguese relations 
etc. 

Thus all historians would easily find whatever exists in tho Jesuit records 
referring to the subject of their study. 

3rd Section. Index of proper names. 

If any day the Indian Historical Records Commission or any other insti- 
tution would decide to carry on the proposed catalogue, which it is impossible 
for mo to prepare, being engaged in other studies, I shall be glad to render all 
possible help to this great enterprise. 
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Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodayar o! Mysore and the Last Emperor o! 
Vijayanagar. 


[By Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aivangar, M.A., Pli.D.] 

The first years of $rl Ranga III, the Inst emperor of Vijayanagnr, were 
eventful years in the critical history of tho last years of the empire of Vijnya- 
nagar He came to the throne under circumstances which were quite tin- 
propitious for the fulfilment of a noble ambition which ho had formed during 
the years of responsibility in which he had to protect tho northern frontier 
of the empire and keep the Golkonda forces from gaining entry into the terri- 
tories of the empire of Vijayanngar. During these last years, tho manage- 
ment of tho empire was actually in tho hands of two brothers, Damarla Venkata 
and Damarla Alya, who managed tho government of the empiro for their 
brother-in-law, Emperor Venkata III. In this period all the power was 
actually in the hands of Damarla Venkata, the governor of tho provinco of 
Wandiwash with a revenue of 6,000 pagodas according to some, and 9,000 
according to others, ns the principal minister, so that tho European Com- 
panies on the coast called him generally “ Lord General of tho Carnatak 
Sri Ranga as governor of his provinco with headquarters at Tirupati was 
warden of the northern frontiers of the empire. Being a prince of tho blood 
royal and adopted as co-heir to tho empiro with Venkata, under emperor 
Rama, his was a position of higher dignity, and as warden of the northern 
frontier ho had the peculiar responsibility of keeping tho aggressive minister 
of Golkonda beyond tho bounds of Vijayanagar. In this higher responsi- 
bility, he probably found the headquarters not sympathetic enough, accord- 
ing to him, and, in nursing tho grievance, he probably gave cause for un- 
popularity with the powers that be, so that when the emperor actually died, 
there wero difficulties and considerable opposition from the feudatories of 
the empire headed by the minister brother-in-law, Damarla Venkata “ Lord 
Chancellor of the Carnatak ”. So £ri Ranga’s succession to tho throne was 
opposed. We find a record 1 of this in tho correspondence of the English 
East India Company in the following terms : — “ The Golkonda army had 
overrun part of this country, and the rest including Armagon itself had been 
occupied by a neighbouring Nayak (obviously Sriranga III), to whom appa- 
rently Mir defence of the frontier had heen entrusted hy his uncle, Yeiikatapati, 


him great deal of trouble This succession took place in the October of the 
year 1642. Tho date of Venkata’s death is given as the 10th of October in one 
record* and that the dato of cremation is noted as 12th in the Batavia Dagh 
Register for 1643-44.* Probably the emperor died on the 10th of October, and the 
body was cremated on the 12th. The extract from the Dagh Register is 
" Tho Kamatak king Venkatapati was dead after lying sick of a fever for 
five or six days, and that his body had been burnt on October 12 at Narrewarom 
(Narayanavaram), fifty miles west of Pulicat ; that be left no children except 
an illegitimate son, who hy the law of the land could not succeed ; and that 
after much dispute his brother’s son-in-law §rl Ranga Rayal had been elected 

1 English Factories in India, Vol. for 1612-45- 

* Hague Transcripts, Senes I, Vol. XII. No. 402. 

* Batavia Dagh. Register. 1643-44. Vide Eng. Factories Vol. for 1042-45, p. 67. 
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to the throne on October 20 ; (N. S.) ; but many of the chiefs were displeased 
at the choice ”, 

These were the unpropitions circumstances under which 6ri Ranga 
assumed responsibilities of the empire of Vijayanagar. The Jesuit Father 
Proenza, in a letter* which ho wrote to the headquarters in 1050 from Trichi- 
nopoly says that “ after his death, the now king far superior to his father in 
talents and courage, hastened to vindicate his rights ; without losing time in 
futile negotiations, he collected a formidable army and declared war ; the 
Kayak of Madura enlisted in his defection those of Tanjorc and Gingcc, by 
concluding with them a league against their common sovereign. The latter 
informed of everything through the Kayak of Tanjorc, who had the meanness 
to betray his allies, marched at the head of his army and advanced on the 
territory of Gingeo. Swayed only by fury and desire for vengeance, Tinimala 
Nay aka, secretly addressed the Sublia of Golkonda and requested it to invade 
the kingdom of Vellore. The Muhammadan did not require more ; at once 
he entered this opulent kingdom and delivered it to devastation. Karasinga 
obliged to suspend his march, turned round and attacked las enemy who were 
repulsed with loss 

The ball was set moving in this fashion of a civil war and commotion 
which after thirty years of shifting and changing brought about the end of 
the Vijayanagar empire and almost as a continuation of t)us put an end also 
to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the south, and brought in ultimately the 
Mughal conquest of South India. 


Our present purpose is not that general history. In the general condition 
of turmoil which involved a frequent change of parties and combinations, 
the part actually played by Mysore and its ruler Kanthirava Karasaraja. 
Wodayar .so far remained obscure. It looked, in the absence of information 
in the sources available and from the fact that some of the inscriptions of 
Kanthirava Karasaraja Wodayar himself had omitted reference to the emperor 
for the time being, that he was hostile to the empire, if not actively, at least 
passively, and, to that extent, contributed substantially to the downfall of 
the empire. This was the view that I put forward in my paper on Mysore 
under the Wodayars, which took final shape somewhere about September 
1897. Records that have since become .available which throw a considerable 
* -‘■i,,* -ularly dark period of the history of South India, 

matter, and exhibit the Mysore sovereign in a 
who contributed, at least passively, to the down* 
lau oi win iimuu empire. \Vc shall examine what Kanthirava Narasaraja’s 
position actually was from such evidence as happen to be before us as yet. 

Kanthirava Karasaraja Wodayar of Mysore came to the throne in 163J> 
and ruled for twenty years. His reign came to an end in 1C59, the year in 
which the great Madura Nayak Tirumala died. It will be remembered that 
the year 1030 mark, the year of grant of a charter for the building of a fort 
?* tb ? E ? st Company, thus laying the foundation* 

by the British of what has since developed into the British Enmire in India 

StaSteETsE? Z 1059 T? in 

m South Indian History on which the information available in inditronous 

“f’STrJtt C , 0mp , lete ' ° r satisfactory. But some unlocked to 
information- from elsewhere throws welcome light upon the darknesT In 
Range Bayal came to the throne on October 20, l&12 HiTpSesS 


* Nayoks of Madura by It. S. Aiyai 


p. 264, Madras University Historical Series. 
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Vcnkatapati died on the 10th of October of the same year, nnd hi? remains 
were cremated on the 1 2th, according to an entry in the Batavia Dagh 1 
Register for 1013-1014 on the basis of intelligence received from Puli cat. 
Among those that objecte<l to the succession of £ri Ranga Kayal, though he 
was nominated a successor a.s long ago as 1G22» 4(, * > the most influential at head- 
quarters was Damarla Venkata, minister, nnd possibly the other viceroys 
friendly to him. A letter * dated 5th of November 1042 from Fort St. George 
has the following regarding the investments of the Company : — ■*' they will 
not be ns large as was expected, as they could not sell pome of tho commodi- 
ties bv reason of the wars, which now upon the matter is ended among tho 
Jcntues within themselves, by tho death of the old King. What the Moors 
and Jcntucs will do, time must show 

The Golkonda forces which had already advanced into the territories of 
the empire nnd were lying round tho region of Pulicat and the Vcnkatagiri 
frontier, ncrltaps ndvnnccd further either of their own motion, or as seems 
more likely at the instigation of the * •* 1 r "* *' T '" 1 V 1_ atn. 

The Dutch Dagh 7 Register ngain 1 ' '■ ■•eon 

detected in intrigues with Golkonda ' _ , . bj r 

the new king and deprived of all his territory, with the exception of Poona- 
mallec and the surrounding districts 

A letter * from Fort St. George dated December 29, 1042 confirms this : — 
The wars and broils increasing in this country, and now {by reason of 
our great Nnick’s imprisonment) drawing near to us, we lately raised a third 
bulwark of turf 

Another letter * slightly later dated 4th January 1043 gives further 
details of theso events : — 

“ This country being all in broils, the old king of Karnatak being dead. 
So is tho Naick of Armagon, whose country is all m the hands of the Moors, 
and (sic) who will ere long by all likelihood be masters of all this country ; 
for our Naick, not finding the respect from the new' King ns he expected, did 
make proffer to assist the Moors ; but ere he could bring his treason about, 
it was discovered (and) he was apprehended by the king, who hath seized 
great part of his country. But we believe he will be forced suddenly to restore 
it again and release him, for our Nayak’s brother and kinsmen are levying 
an army for his rescue ; who, with the help of tho Moors on the other side 
(who are within half a day’s journey of each other) will force his liberty or 
ruin tho whole kingdom ” 

As was expected Damarla Venkata was released. The following state- 
ment from the Dagh 10 Register refers to an attack on Pulicat by the Golkonda 
forces, nnd these were in turn attacked by the Hindus and put to flight. Tho 
Dagh Register contains : — 

The Wars in these parts made them glad to entertain some of their 
men as soldiers, for the Moors but five weeks past had advanced with their 


* Note 3 above. 

1 W Tirupati’s Ins. Vol. VI, p. 130, f.n. 2, and Report p. 328. 

* The English Factories in India, 1642-45. p. 76. 

'Ibid, p. 70. 

* Tho English Factories in India, 1642-45, p. 70. __ 

* Ibid, p. 80“ — ----- . - - - “ , 

** Tho English Factories in India, 1642-45, pp. 193-94 and n&te^dated September 8th, 
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armies within three miles of Pulicat, and sent nnto the Dutch Governor to 
surrender up the castlo ; and wo did suddenly expect the same. But shortly 
after the Jentues came down with a great power, gavo the Moores battle, 
routed their army and put the Moor-J to flight beyond Armagon where they 
are now gathering ahead again.” 

The Dutch managed to help their own agent, Mallaiyn (Chinnana Chetty 
as he was otherwise called), to enter the service of the emperor. Ho was 
appointed to the position of Damarla Venkata and occupied a position of 
influence corresponding to that of the Sar-i-Klicl at Golkonda. 'I ho letter 1 
of Father Procnza quoted above continues ; — • 

" The Golkonda army resolved to add to the conquest of Narasinga’s 
dominions that of tho kingdoms of his tributaries, advanced on the territory 
of Gingi. The Nayak of Tanjore knew that he could not give pitched battle 
to any enemy, whoso mere number had created so much terror ; but, he could 
no longer count on his ally of Madura, whom lie had scandalously betrayed. 
Obliged to tako sidos, he did what one would always do, under the influence 
of terror ; he decided on the most senseless and disastrous step ; ho delivered 
himself up to tho king of Golkonda and concluded with him a treaty by which 
he surrendered at discretion.” 


This gives the clearest indication of the advance of Golkonda forces over 
the coast part of the imperial territory coming down as far as the region of 
Madras. This naturally called for action from the emperor, who was habi- 
tually in residence in those days at Vellore. He seems to have successfully 
secured tho assistance of Bijapur troops and beat off tho forces of Golkonda, 
which induced the Company’s Agent at Fort St. George to Bend a mission and 
secure a renewal of the charter for Fort St. George. In the meanwhile, the 
Dutch correspondence has a reference that the Bijapur army invaded and 
defeated the omperor at Velloro and imposed upon him a war indemnity. 
This seems to have been brought about through the intrigues of Mir Jumla, 
who, after his defeat, opened negotiations with Bijapur and even tho Mysore 
ruler Kanthwava Narasa. Tliis is the first reference to tho Mysore ruler, and 
it does not make the position quite clear what part he actually played ; 
whether he actually did render assistance to Bijapur in the defeat of the em- 
peror. Probably he did, and that is perhaps what actually accounts for the 
absence of reference to the imperial power in some of the inscriptions of 
ICantb'irava Narasa about this date. The objective of Golkonda invasion 
this time was the strong fortress of TJdayagin in tho Nellore District, and 
that seems, to have been timed when &ri Ranga was occupied with the inva- 
sion by Bijapur mentioned above, as the following extract from the English 
correspondence 12 clearly indicates : — ° 


Ever since the siego of Pulicat, which was begun the 12th August last 
tho King hath been in wars with the King of Vizapore (Bijapur) and in civil 
ware with three of liis great Nagues ; so that he to this time never had opnor- 
trinity to send a considerable force against Pulicat, more than 4,000 soldiers 
that lay before it to Btop the nays that no goods should go in or out And 
now tho king of Golkonda. hath sent his general Mir Jumla, with a great armv 
to oppose this King; who is advance(d) to the Jentues country, Where the 
King hath sent Mallay, who hath got together 50,000 soldiers (as report Baith), 

** Noto 4 above. ” ~ — 

11 Tho English Factories in India, 1646-50, pp. 25-26. 
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v hereof 3,000 soldiers ho writ for from Puli on t, to keep the Moors from in* 
trenching upon this King’* country." 

This rather obscure jvtwige is illuminated by the following extract from a 
diary 11 kept at Pulie.it and found among the Hague Transcripts 

“The three rebellious Kayak* were those of Tnnjorc, Madura, and 
Sinsider (Gingi 1), who inflicted a severe defeat on the rovat forces in December, 
1645.” 

The letter also contains reference to Greenliill’a mission to Vclloro and the 
renewal of the charter for Fort St. George. A further letter dated 21st Janu- 
ary 161G, and another of the 20th February following confirm it. Mnllaiyn 
surrendered Udavnpiri rather ignominiously and opened the way for the 
advance of the Golkonda nnny. which in combination with that of Bijapur, 
Laid siege to Vellore, when Sri Ranga suffered a defeat under the walls of 
Vellore and was forced to pay an indemnity. The following passage from 
Sir William Foster's introduction** explains the position 

“ Then comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records wo learn that 
£ri Rangn, after suffering a severe defeat under tho walls of Vellore, was forced 
to pay a heavy indemnity to tho leader of tho Bijapur army, and that the 
Kayaks, sobered by the successes of the Muhammadans, returned to their 
allegiance, and promised to assist tho King in maintaining tho independence 
of his country. The siege of Pulicat ceased with the fall of Malaya from 
power ; and in May a fresh lease of tho town and district was obtained from 
Sri Ranga.” 

Soon after this we find £r! Ranga’s power in the ascendent in tho region 
adjacent to Golkonda territories. 

There is another turn in the Kalcdoscopic changes. Wo learn from tho 
Jesuit letter 15 already quoted that Tirumala Nayaka started negotiations 
with Bijapur and asked For assistance and obtained 17,000 horse. Ho laid 
aiege to the town of Gingi upon which Mir Jumla himself was advancing, and 
Gingi was laid siege to Tho Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golkonda 
fraternised. The army of Golkonda retired, leaving Gingi to fall into the 
hands of Bijapur, Tirumala Nayak being baulked of bis prey. Tho country 
was being harried by both war and famine, which must havo paralysed effort 
on tho side of Sri Ranga, as the English Correspondence makes it clear, so 
that Golkonda authority seemed sufficiently established for the English to 
obtain a charter from Mir Jumla under the great seal of the Nawab. This 
reference is in a letter dated October 9, 1647. It was subsequently to this 
that Mir Jumla must have marched on Gingi which fell to Bijapur. The 
Bijapur troops occupied Gingi and took the coast town of Tegnapatam and 
the territory round Cuddalore. Tho Jesuit letter 18 contains this following 
extract regarding these : — 

“Masters of Gingi, the Muhammadans marched against the Nayaka of 
Tanjoro and Madura. The former hid himself in inaccessible forests ; tho 
latter shut himself up in his fortress of Madura, whose distance appeared to 
screen, him from the enemy. But when they saw him overrunning their 
•dominions and carrying devastation everywhere, they opened negotiations 
.and submitted to the law of the (p. 47) conqueror. Thus, after conquering 

** The English Factories in India, 1046-50, pp. 24-25. 

** Tho English Factories in India, 1045-50, pp. XX -XXII. 

11 Stt Note 4 above. 

** Tho Jfayaks of Madura, pp. 365-60. 
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a vast country, subduing two powerful kings, and gathering incalculable- 
treasures, without being put to the necessity of giving a single battle, and 
almost without losing a single soldier, the Dakhan army returned to Bijapur, 
where it made a triumphal entry.” 

The position of Sr! Itanga therefore became precarious and at this time 
he had to find shelter in Mysore again, as the Dutch records 17 note it 

“ On the eastern side of India, at the beginning of the period under review, - 
the Carnatic was still being harassed by the incursions of its Muhammadan 
foes, and by their constant dissensions and conflicts. The forces of tho King 
of Bijapur had conquered the whole of the district centring in the famous 
fortress of Gingi, including tho seaboard round Tegnapatam, of which Malaya 
was made Governor ; and the Dutch promptly took advantage of this to 
obtain (August 1631) a grant of trade at that and the neighbouring ports.” 

“ The unhappy Raja of the Carnatic had taken refuge with the Nayak of 
Mysore, who was at war with Bijapur. Meanwhile, to the northwards, the 
Nawab Mir Jumla, as general of the Golconda forces, was busy consolidating 
his position.” 


The Jesuit letter 18 quoted above has the following to add : — 

“ Narasinga had more wisdom ; encouraged by the good reception and 
help of the King of Mysore, he took advantage of the absence of Kanakan 
(Khan-i-Khanan), Ida! Klian’s general, to recover his kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the field, reconquered a part of 
his provinces, and repulsed the army of Golkonda, which advanced to attack 
him.” 

These transactions are described in the following terms in the Jesuit 
letter 19 : — 


\ succumbed 

to lis kingdom, 

in ■ de) unhappy 

by „ _ worthy of a' 

better fate Kanakan did not wish to leave the country without levying 
ransom on Tanjore and Madura ; he raised large contributions and returned 
to Bijapur full of riches.” 

Another European traveller, Thevenot, 20 who was about the time in the 
country has the following which" elucidates the position : — 

" The want of assistance (when attacked by Aurangzib) on the King’s 
(the emperor of Vijayanagar’s) part so exasperated the King of Bijapur that 
he no soonei made peace with the Moghul in 1650, but he made a league with 
the King of Golconda against the King of Bisnagar and entered into a war 
with him ; they handled him so very roughly that, at length they stripped 

him of his dominions. . so that (he) was left without a kingdom 

and constrained to fly into the mountains, where he still lives.” 

Tlm , ^Fortunate position of the emperor refers to the vears following 
1G30 and relato to the events that followed directly as a consequence of the 

Vo1 - xvn - No 6S2 - vo1 - n °- «»• t »- 

11 Koto 4 above. 

** Ib}d. ■ j 

"Trends, Part III, p. 01. See Kayaks of Madura, p. 1 ' >. 
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fall of Gingi to Bijapur. A letter ** of the Company’s servants dated January 
14, 1G52 contains the following regarding these transactions 


“ War* 1 icing commenced between the Moors of Golcondah and Vizapore,. 
who, having shared this afflicted kingdom, arc now bandying against each 
other, whilst the poor Jentuo, hoping tlieir destruction watches opportunity 
to break of his present miserable yoke. In the interim many bickerings have 
been within two dajs‘ journev «r this plare, and it is reported that the Nabob 
with his whole nrm> is liosieccd a mom: the hills of Golcondah, whither he 
retired for the more safety h\ the Vizaporinns ; which hath so distracted 
this country that we could not adventure your monies abroad without too 
much hazard " 


Mir Jumla got flu* worst of it in this contest and had to conclude a treaty 
with Bijapur on payment of a heavy indemnity. This clearly seems to have 
arisen somewhere about January 1G52, as a letter dated 27th of tho same 
month has some reference to it. The dispute seems to have arisen as a result 
of further extension of Bijapur * * *■ ’ • 

the Dutch records s * show that * .1 ■. ■ i ■ 

the titular capital of Vijnynnaj ■ , ■ ” .' ; 

through his territory, which Mir Jumla declined to allow. Not satisfied with 
that, he opened negotiations with the ruler of Mysore and even Emperor 
firl Bnnga — 

“ The war in tho Carnatic was continued as strenuously ns ever. Accord- * 
ing to the Dutch records, the Bijapur commander-in-chicf, having mastered 
the important fortress of Pennukonda in March, 1C53, thereupon requested 
permission to pass through the districts held by the Golconda troops on his- 
waj to Gingi : but this was refused by Mir Jumla, who alarmed at the success 
of the Bijapur troops, was animating tho Naynk of Mysore against them and 
also making overtures to the Carnatic ^Rnja. The latter, relying on Mir 
Jumla’s promises, returned to Vellore and*raised a large army, hoping to drive 
the Bijapuris out of the country [Hnguo Transcripts, Series I, Vol. XIX,- 
No. 550 (I)] The issue of all this is told in a letter from Batavia of November 
7, 1054 (N. S.), which states that the Bijapur general had, after a long siege, 
captured Vellore and conceded a treaty with the Raja, by which Chandragiri 
was left to the latter, with the revenues of certain districts (Ibid, No 551). 
Meanwhile the Dutch were endeavouring to livo as peaceably as possible with 
both contending powers. This was not easy in the case of Mir Jumla, who 
(as we have seen) was much irritated by their refusal to grant passes to Indian 
ships desirous of trading with Ceylon, Acliin, and all districts in which the 
Dutch were striving to establish a monopoly.” 

These transactions must be ascribed to the j'ears 1052-53, and the year 
1053 may be regarded as marking the lowest limits to which emperor Sri 
Rnnga’s fortune reached. 


During the remaining \ ears of the reign of Ivantblrava Narasardja, the 
politics of South India got further complicated by Mir Jumla’s defection and 
Shall Jahan’s interference which brought in one' other party into the fight, 
in the region of tho Golkonda-Kamatak. Abdullah Qutub Shah, the Nawab 
of Golkonda intervened to recover his territory ostensibly from Sri Ranga, 
and Sri Ranga s time was taken up fully in his efforts to counteract these 
efforts and of those in behalf of Mir Jumla, though not without success. 


* 1 Tho English Factories in India, 1651-54, p. 99, Jan. 165". 

** The English Factories in India. 1 651-54, p. XXXIII. 
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a vast country, subduing two powerful kings, and gathering incalculable- 
treasures, without being put to the necessity of giving a single battle, and 
almost without losing a single soldier, the Dakhan army returned to Bijapur, 
where it made a triumphal entry.’ * 

The position of Sri Ranga therefore became precarious and at this time 
he had to find shelter in Mysore again, as the Dutch records 17 note it : — 

*< under re view 

Q a Muhammadan 

foes a ea of tho King 

of Bijapur had conquered the whole of the district centring in the famous 
fortress of Gingi, including the seaboard round Tegnapatam, of which Malaya 
was made Governor ; and the Dutch promptly took advantage of this to 
obtain (August 1651) a grant of trade at that and the neighbouring ports.” 

“ The unhappy Raja of the Carnatic had taken refuge with the Nayak of 
Mysore, who was at war with Bijapur. Meanwhile, to the northwards, the 
Kawab Mir Jumla, as general of the Golconda forces, was busy consolidating 
his position ” 


Tho Jesuit letter 18 quoted above has the following to add ; — 

“ Narasinga had more wisdom ; encouraged by the good reception and 
help of the King of Mysore, he took advantage of the absence of Ranakan 
(Khan-i-Khanan), Idal Khan’s general, to recover his kingdom. Accord- 
tngly, with an army of MyRoreans, he entered the field, reconquered a part of 
his provinces, and repulsed the army of Golkonda, which advunced to attack 
him.” 

These transactions are described in the following terms in the Jesuit 
letter 19 : — 

“ (The king of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time by his vassal, succumbed 
to the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on the confines of his kingdom, 

in the forests where he led a miserable life prince (made) unhappy 

by the folly of his vassals, whom his personal qualities rendered worthy of a- 
better fate. Kanakan did not wish to leave the country without levying 
ransom on Tanjore and Madura ; he raised large contributions and returned 
to Bijapur full of riches.” 

Another European traveller, Thevenot, 20 who was about the time in the 
country 1ms the following whiclr elucidates the position • — 

” The want of assistance (when attacked by Aurangzib) on the King’s 
(the emperor of Vijaj-anagar’s) part so exasperated the King of Bijapur that 
he no sooner made peace with the Moghul in 1G50, but he made a league with 
the King of Golconda against the King of Bisnagar and entered into a w-ar 
with him ; they handled him so very roughly that, at length, they stripped 

him of his dominions. . so that (he) was left without a kingdom 

and constrained to fly into the mountains, wheie he still lives.” 


This unfortunate position of the emperor refers to the vears following 
lGoO and relate to the events that followed directly as a consequence of the 
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again began with Mich fury that each army loft nearly t noire thouwnd dead 
on tho battlefield. 

The advantage remained with the Navak, who utilised his superiority to 
return to the Mysoreans the evils which they had inflicted on his kingdom, 
a nd transport the theatre of his bloody war to their provinces. A special 
circumstance characterised its ferocity. Tho king of Mysore had ordered to 
cut off the noso of nil the prisoners ; his soldiers, to distinguish themselves, 
executed this barbarous order on all thoso who fell into their hands, men, 
women, and children and sent to Mysore sacks full or noses, ns so many glori- 
ous trophies. The Xnyak, resenting this procedure, which, in the opinion of 
the Indians, added tho most humiliating outrngo to enmity, ordered (p. CO) 
reprisals ; nnd his troops hurst out into tho provinces of Mysore, seeking not- 
enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this which has given to this inhuman 
war tho name of ‘ hunt for noses \ Tho king of Mysore, tho first contriver 
of this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus suffered tho penalty 
which ho deserved. 

Tirumala Navaka had not tho time to enjoy this victory ; ho was called 
to answer before God for tho evils which his treacherous policy had brought 
on his people and neighbouring kingdoms. Ho died at tno ago of seventy- 
five after a reign of thirty years.” 
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Kanthlrava Narasa seems to have shared the view, which finds clear expres- 
sion in the Jesuit letters, that Tirumala Nayaka of Madura wa3 the evil genius 
of the whole affair, and therefore deserved to be punished. Kanthlrava 
Narasa invaded his territories, occupied places in Kongo at the foothills, 
and carried on a successful war almost to the walls of Madura, where from he 
was turned back through the timely intervention of the Maravas of Ramnad. 
This is the famous 4C War of the Noses ” described in the Jesuit letter and to 
which references are found in other contemporary correspondence as well. 
This famous war and the reprisal of the Kayak of Madura took place in the 
year 1658 and that was the last act of Kanthlrava Narasa in behalf of the 
emperor. The following extract from the Jesuit letter 23 makes tho position 

- f i ’ *i . ** " ’ ** ’lereseems 

. ■ . \ . \ Vijayam, 

. ■ ■ . - ngapatam 

as a tevror.stnmng expedient. 1'he author Uovinda Vaidya seems to hold 
it up by comparing it with the cutting off of the nose and ears of £urpanakha 
by Lakshmana, so that we have now to accept it that this barbarous practice 
was really indulged in in the course of the nar. The death of Tirumala in 
1659 and of Kanthlrava Narasa in the same year brings about a complete 
•change which does not concern us for the present : — 


“ His (Khan-i-Khanan’s) departure was the occasion for a new war, more 
furious than the previous ones. The king of Mysore took Tirumala Navaka 
to task for his disloyal conduct. To wreak just vengeance and compensate 
himself for the cost of the war, he despatched an army to seize the province 
•of Satyamangalam which borders on his kingdom. The general entrusted 
with this expedition did not experience any resistance, and made himself 
master of the capital, where he found considerable booty. Encouraged by 
the facility of the conquest, he exceeded the orders of his king and advanced 
to the walls of Madura without coming across the enemy. His unexpected 
arrival threw the Nayak into such ’ * • i 

of defence in his hands, he was int 

and hide himself in the woods- 1. uun uu oiu unn Madura 

but for tho unexpected help of the Maravas. This warlike people, well known 
for the wars that they had conducted more than once with advantage against 
the Europeans of the sea-coast, gave their name to (the country) Maravas 
situated between Madura and the (p. 49) sea. The king of the Marava, 
■ " ' _ ‘ - ■ > is, collected 

. placed hiin- 


opportune emboldened tho Nayak, who, on his part,- raised an army of thirty^ 
five thousand men, and thus found himself superior in number to his enemy/ 
The Mysore general, too weak to hazard a general action and informed 
of the approaching arrival of reinforcements, which his king had sent him 
temporised and, by his presents, won the Brahman commander of the Madura 
forces The traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and nut off 
from day to day, the time of attack. But the Maravas, impatient at thLs 
■delay, conceived subd.c, on, ••- -he Brahman into a danseon 

•expected reinfor . ' . 
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again began «?.!: rrrh fury that ra^h array left nearly twelve thousand dead 
on tie battlefield. 

The ads-antag-* rrma;n«d with the Kayak, who utilised his superiority to 
return to the My* -rear.? the crC* which they had inflicted on his kingdom, 
*nd transport the theatre of hi« bloody war to their provinces. A special 
ci r r um d-an-'* ciari.'t'riwd its ferocity. The king of Mysore had ordered to 
cut off the nns- of all the prisoners : his soldiers, to distinguish themselves, 
executed this btrb*rous ord*r cn all those who fell into their hands, men, 
Vila ’s, and chDdrm and i^nt to Mysore sacks full of noses, ns so many glori- 
ous trcj&i"*- The Kayak, recent inr this procedure, which, in the opinion of 
th* Iscsans. add'd the no*t humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered (p. 50) 

reprisals ; and his {.top burst out in"' **• :.«« * 

en*-mW to frit, let nw to cut. It ■ 1 « 

war the nits* of 4 hunt for no*/*s ’. ' . , 

of this barbarity. hhr.v-lf lost his own nose, and thus suffered tho penalty 
whrh he d'^n'd. 

TxrunaU KtnU had not the time to enjoy this victory ; ho mas called 
to anrvrr before Gcd for the evils which his treacherous nolicy had brought 
ou his poop^e and neighbouring kingdoms. He died at tho ago of seventy* 
five after a reign of thirty years.” 






Death o! KanwarNan Nihal Singh. 


(By Dr. G. L. Giopra, M.A., Pli.D., Bar.-at-Law.] 

Contemporary writers have explained the death of Nnu Nihal Singh in two 
different ways : pome arc of the opinion that it wns the result of an accident ; 
others thnt it was the outcome of a design engineered by the ministerial party 
•of the Dogras who were then in aseendancy nt the court of Lahore. Tho 


-a view to arriving at a definite conclusion. 

The incident may briefly be described ns follows. Maharaja Kharak 
Singh died on the morning of November 5, 1840, and his remnins were cremated 
the same nftemoon. Knnwnr Nnu Nilml Singh, following the cremation, took 
bath in a neighbouring stream and then proceeded towards his residence in tho 
fort, attended by Raja Dhian Singh, the Chief Minister, and other courtiers. 
•So far the writers agree ns to thc«c facts ; but, while some stato that the Knnwnr 
walked back, others mention that he rode on an elephant. Smyth 1 and 
Gardner * write about his walking towards the fort and taking hold of the hand 
of Mian Udhnm Singh ns he entered an archway. On the other hand, Stein* 
bach describes the Knnwnr entering the gate seated on on elephant. M'Grcgor 3 
and Clerk * agree with the latter version, M’Grcgor stating that he was struck 
in a Uowdah by “ a stone ” falling from the gateway, and Clerk that Loth Nau 
Nihal Singh and Udliam Singh were struck by a “ beam ”, sitting on the same 
•elephant. A careful scrutiny of the whole evidence docs not determine con- 
clusively Whether the Prince was on foot or on elephant when tho accident 
occurred. 

As to what actually happened at the gateway the following variations in 
the accounts may be noted, even though these all tend to tho same conclusion, 
namely, that Udham Singh died on the spot 1 and Nau Nihal Singh was 
grievously injured. Smyth and Gardner express themselves in identical 
language by writing that the Prince was injured by “ beams, stones, and tiles ” 
falling from above the gateway. Steinbaeh* writes : 14 the elephant upon 
which Noo-Nilial Singh was seated, in passing through the gate of the palace, 
pushed againbt the brick-work, when the whole came down ” 

1 A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, etc . pp. 34-37. 

1 Afemoirr of Alexander Gardner, pp. 223-20 

* The History of the Stilts, Vol 2, p 6. 

* Piintut* Government Records. Clerk to Torrens, dated November 6. 1840. Letter 


*CI"rk r»pnrted t«. the Government that tMUam Singh died after 
•ThePunjd pp 24-25 
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accident, Sohan Lai names a few Sardars seeing the Prince after the fall oft 
' the masonry, especially Bhai Gobind Ram who examined his pulse in the- 
Hazuri Bagh and pronounced him to be dying. Dr. Honigberger’s account 
is the most authentic and reliable of all others. Not being an Englishman, he 

• did not have the remotest motive for misrepresenting facts, which were- 
- published in London in 1852, i e. some twelve years after the event when most 

of the suspected persons were dead and gone. Moreover, he was a medical man 

• and as such came to be connected intimately with the occurrence and became- 
‘ privy to the real condition of the Prince even while he Jay, surrounded by a 

crowd, in the Hazuri Bagh. He narrates his own part in the affair thus : — 


lt I was told that! had been called for, and invited by the minister to attend- 
immediately at the fortress garden (Hazooree Bagh)„ I did not lose one 
moment, but repaired to that place, and found the minister waiting for me, who, 
as soon as he described me, came, and seizing my hand,, told me it was all over 
with Meean Oottum Sing. My surprise was increased, upon hearing that a 
piece of the wall falling upon him and the royal prince, No-Nehal had crushed 
them beneath its fragments. Oottum Sing was killed instantly, and the royal 
prince considerably hurt. The minister conducted me to a tent, where I saw 
the prince but he (the minister) enjoined me, in the most energetic- manner, 
not to speak about that. event to any one. The prince was on his bed, his. 
head most awfully crushed, and his state was such that no hope of his recovery 
existed With that conviction I left the tent, and whispered to the minister,, 
in so low a tone that no one else could hear it, ‘ Medical art can do nothing to 
‘relieve the unfortunate prince upon which, the minister requested me to wait 
there while he re-entered the tent, and, after a short stay therein, he came out, 
-addressing me loud enough to be heard by all the assembly, who listened! 
attentively, asking * whether they might give some soup to the Koonwar 
Saheb (royal prince), he wishing to have some. ’ Whereupon I answered, 1 of 
course ; he is in need only of parsley ’ . .a proverb applied to those danger- 
ously' ill, and hot expected to live. The minister’s intention in questioning 
me thus, was to conceal at that moment the approaching death of the prince- 
in order to have time to make the necessary preparations, so that the peace and 
tranquillity of the country might not be disturbed, in which he succeeded so 
that the death of the prince remained a secret for three days. This interval 
he took advantage of to recall Sheer Singh, Ranjeet Singh ’s adopted son, and 
place him upon the throne.” Honigberger’s opinion as to the accidental 
nature of the occurrence at the gateway is still more striking : ” It would have 
been proper at the time to have made inquiries whether the falling of the wall 
hv which No-Nehal Sing and Oottum Sing had been crushed, - was “accidental, 
or a premeditated machination of wicked conspirators ; but none thought it 
•worth their while to make the inquiry. Again, “ the absence of 
investigation induced the English to believe the death of No-Nehal Siiwh. to 
have been a premeditated plot of Dhyan Singh, who according to their opinion 
ambitious as ho was, saw in the prince, tho only impediment and obstacle to 
the sinister purposes which he had m view. . As for me, having lived for a lone 
tunc in that country, an ocular witness of the events, and having had the 
onnort unitv of elosciv observing tlio rrmrlunf ■. — *• , > . . , 


opportunity of closely observing the conduct and motives of the minister, 
cannot atrrcc with this assertion.” i.— :*. v. ... _ ’ 


,, i „ , „ r ,, ^* ur fhcr it may he added that the Doctor’s 
r.iultnu the prince s head awfully crushed •• even in the Hazuri Bagh must 
ih' ? ™®“ tlon of f-urdner and others that his injury ™ at 


first insignificant but that it was aggravated u 
nim-ter hand. 


. , injury v.„ ... 

in the interior of the fort by some 
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Such is the nature of the evidence nt our disposal. It will be noticed that 
the versions of the various writers differ somewhat on several points of detail 
a circumstance which is rather confusing for the popular mind. Never- 
theless, a careful comparison of all the contemporary writings has enabled me to 
conclude that the fall of the masonry waa only an act of God and that tho 
Dogras had nothing to do with it. 1 feel fortified in arriving nt this conclu- 
sion by the following considerations. In tho first plncc, the Dogma, if they 
had designed the incident, would have taken care not to involve Udham Singh, 
son of Kaja Gulab Singh, in its execution. Ho could have been separated from 
the Kanwar, even at the last moment. Secondly, Raja Dhian Singh, the 
supposed instigator of the crime, would have certainly remained nt a distance 
rather than expose himself to the danger from tho fall of the debris. Even to 
keep himself free from suspicion, he would have kept a little away from the 
Prince after tho latter approached the portal. He, on tho contrary, continued 
in such close attendance upon him ns to suffer injuries on his own person. 
His arm was “ severely contused and injured,” and Dr. Honigberger had to 
* * 1 '' candidate, 

rehand and 
.var’s death 

was suppressed for three days in circumstances which created avoidable un- 
certainty and apprehension. Fourthly, tho incident, if it was a conspiracy, was 
so clumsily conceived that its execution afforded littlo guarantee of its success 
for it was beyond human ingenuity or skill to synchronise the drop of masonry 
with the movement of tho Prince. Such a crude method was not in keeping 
with that thoroughness and attention to detail for which Dhian Singh is rightly 
reputed. Tho plan certainly admitted the possibility of failure in achieving 
the purpose in case the Kanwar escaped even by a hair’s breadth. Fifthly, 
Nau Nihal Singh was extremely popular with tho Khalsa soldiery and tho 
Dogra3 could well realise that the scheme was fraught with tho danger ot tho 
speedy destruction at their hands, if it proved abortive. Finally, no evidence 
is forthcoming to prove any particular preparation ever made by the Dogra 
party for self-defence. 

In these circumstances we must acquit the Dogras of having ever conceived 
or committed this supposed crime which was really an unfortunate accident and 
nothing else. 

1 Thirty Five Yean in the East, pp. 102-105. Sohan Lai mentions in tlio extract quoted 
above the names of a few other Sardars who also were hurt. 
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accident. Sohan Lai names a few Sardars seeing the Prince after the fall of 
the masonry, especially Bhai GobincI Ram who examined his pulse in the- 
Hazuti Bagh and pronounced him to be dying. Dr. Honigberger’s account 
is the most authentic and reliable of all others. Not being an Englishman, he 
did not have the remotest motive for misrepresenting facts, which were- 
published in London in 1852, t.e. some twelve years after the event when most 
of the suspected persons were dead and gone . Moreover, he was a medical man 
- and as such came to be connected intimately with the occurrence and became- 
privy to the real condition of the Prince even while he lay, surrounded by a 
crowd, in the Hazuri Bagh. He narrates his own part in the affair thus : — 


“ I was told that I had been called for, and invited by the minister to attend! 
immediately at the fortress garden (Hazooree Bagh),. I did not lose one- 
moment, but repaired to that place, and found the minister waiting for me, who, 
as soon as he described me, came, and seizing my hand r told me it was all over- 
with Meean Oottum Sing.' My surprise was increased, upon hearing that a 
piece of the wall falling upon him and the royal prince, No-Nehal had crushed 
them beneath its fragments. Oottum Sing was killed instantly, and the royal 
prince considerably hurt. The minister conducted me to n tent, where I saw 
the prince but he (the minister) enjoined me, in the most energetic- manner, 
not to speak about that, event -to any one. The prince was on his bed, his- 
head most ’awfully crushed, and his state was such that no hope of his recovery 
existed. ' With that conviction I left the tent, and whispered to the minister,, 
in so low a tone that no one else could hear it, ‘ Medical art can do nothing to 
relieve the unfortunate prince ’; upon which, the minister requested me to wait 
there while he re-entered the tent, and, after a short stay therein, he came out, 
addressing me loud enough to be heard by all the assembly, who listened 
attentively, asking ‘ whether they might give some soup to the Koonwar 
Saheb (royal prince), ho wishing to have some. ’ Whereupon I answered, * of 
course ; he is in need only of parsley ’ ; a proverb applied to those danger- 

ously ill, and hot expected to live The minister’s intention in questioning 
me thus, was to conceal at that moment the approaching death of the prince 
in order to have time to make the necessary preparations, so that the peace and 
tranquillity of the country might not be disturbed, in which he succeeded so 
that the death of the prince remained a secret for three days. This interval 
he took advantage of to recall Sheer Singh, Ranjeet Singh’s adopted son, and 
place him upon the throne." Honigberger’s opinion as to the accidental 
nature of the occurrence at the gateway is still more striking : “ It would have 

hem ™.r at the fc, t„ W - whether tie falling of the wall 

- ’ ' ' ' ’ been crushed, was accidental, 

° r • u-i * , . . spirators ; but none thought it 

worth their whilo to make the inquiry Again, "the absence of 

io death of No-Nehal Singh to 
who according to their opinion, 
ttlc only impediment and obstacle to 
he .mete purposes which he had m view. As for me, having lived for a long 
time in that country, an ocular witness of the events, and having had thl 
opportunity of closely observing the conduct and motives of the minister, I 
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Such is tho nature of the evidence at our disposal. It wilt be noticed that 
the versions of the various writers differ somewhat on several points of detail 

a circumstance which is rather confusing for tho popular mind. Never* 

thcless, n careful comparison of all the contemporary writings has enabled mo to 
conclude that tho fall of the masonry was only an act of God and that tho 
Dograa had nothing to do with it. I feel fortified in arriving at this conclu- 
sion by the following considerations. In tho first place, the Dogras, if they 
' 'ccn caro not to involve Udham Singh, 
■ Ho could have been separated from 

Secondly, Raja Dhian Singh, the 
supposed instigator of tho crime, would have certainly remained at a distance 
rather than expose himself to tho danger from the fall of the debris. Even to 
keep himself freo from suspicion, he would havo kept a little away from the 
Prince after the latter approached tho portal. He, on tho contrary, continued 
in such close attendance upon him as to suffer injuries on his own person. 
His arm was ’* severely contused and injured,” and Dr. Honigbcrger had to 
treat it.* T ' . ' r ‘* * * % * 1 11 ■ ■ ■ • \ 11 ? ' ’ ” ’ 1 >, 

namely V' ■* . « • .*■ ■ 1 • •> ! ■ ! ■ . ■ : ■ 

kept rea ’. ' * '• * * * .* ' 'i 

was suppressed for three days in circumstances which created avoidable un- 
certainty and apprehension. Fourthly, the incident, if it was a conspiracy, was 
so clumsily conceived that its execution afforded littlo guarantee of its success 
for it was beyond human ingenuity or skill to synchronise the drop of masonry 
with the movement of the Prince. Such a crude method was not in keeping 
with that thoroughness and attention to detail for which Dhian Singh is rightly 
reputed. The plan certainly admitted the possibility of failure in achieving 
the purpose in case the Kanwar escaped even by a hair’s breadth. Fifthly, 
Nau Nihal Singh was extremely popular with tho Khalsa soldiery and the 
Dogras could well realise that the scheme was fraught with the danger ot the 
speedy destruction at their hands, if it proved abortive. Final!}', no evidence 
is forthcoming to prove any particular preparation ever made by the Dogra 
party for self-defence. 

In theso circumstances wo must acquit the Dogras of having ever conceived 
or committed this supposed crime which was really an unfortunate accident and 
nothing else. 

• Thirty Five Years in the East, pp. 102-105. Sohan Lai mentions in tho extract quoted 
above the names of a few other Sardars who aUo wero hurt. 
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Humanitarian Ideas in Madras, 1800-1835. 

[By Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph.D.] 

Ideas take wing. And tlio humanitarian ideas of the early nineteenth, 
century which influenced tho British administration influenced also not a 
little the Company’s administration in India. It must not bo supposed 
that these ideas one and all emanated from tho Court of Directors. Nor 
should it be supposed that they formed the monopoly of a chosen few 
who governed Madras. They appealed with equal force to somo of the 
district officials. If tho Directors were inspired by Charles Grant, the 
Evangelical 1 , and James Mill, the Radical 2 , the Government were inspired 
by statesmen like Bcntinck and Lushington and the Company’s subordi- 
nate service contained in Us ranks men of enlightened views, like Baber, 
Cotton, C. M. Lushington and Newnlmm. It was the combined exertions 
of ill these that purged the administration of most of its harsh characterise 
tics 

Humanitarianism ns a philosophy acclaimed by social reformers like 
Bentham and Howard, Evengelicals like Wilberforce, Tories like Pitt and 
Whigs like Grey, constituted, in the main, certain doctrines of potential 
value They were : that slave-trade should be abolished ; that legislation 
should be aimed at "the greatest happiness, of the greatest number”; 
that the law , especially criminal, should be simplified, codified and dissemi- 
nated among the people ; that the great end of punishment 
being the prevention of crime the punishment of evil doing 
should be exactly suited to the purpose; that attempts should be made 
to reform the criminals; Jnt they should not be harshly treated in 
prisons, should be given medical aid, should be segregated, men and 
women, debtors and felons, novices and hardened criminals, that, in short, 
everything should be done *o abolish all patent forms of oppression and 
suffering. 

These doctrines were actually implanted in Madras on a soil favour- 
able for their reception. For here, the Cornwallis system with a separate- 
judiciary and with laws based largely on British jurisprudence was intro- 
duced in 1802. What was necessary was to humanise these laws espe- 
cially those which related to crime and punishment and prison adminis- 
tration and to devise other laws Or rules for improving public health 
and removing social evils like domestic slavery, slave-trade and Sati. 
This task, however, was by no means easy. It demanded caution, perse- 
verance and, in some instances, courage to introduce reforms running 
counter to established customs and religious practices. 

The first of the humanitarian measures was the introduction of 
vaccination. This was introduced in Madras in 1802 but only with partial 
success on account of the unsystematic manner in which it was done and 


* Charles Grant was first appointed Deputy Chairman in 1804 and Chairman in 
1805. He was lour times re-elected to one or other of these offices and afterwards 
represented the interests of the Company in Parliament. He died in 1823. 

2 He was appointed in 1819 as Assistant Examiner of India Correspondence, in 
1821 as Second Assistant to the Examiner, in 1823 as Assistant Examiner and in 
1830 as Examiner. He continued as Examiner until his death in 1836. 
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on account of the religious prejudices of the people 3 . In 1805 Lord 
William Bentinck deplored these prejudices, hoped to overcome them by 
official propaganda and formulated a comprehensive plan for the spread 
of vaccination. He appointed a Superintendent, placed under him a large 
establishment of Surgeons and Indian vaccinators and laid down specific 
rules for carrying on tneir activities in an efficient and systematic manner. 
He held that “the health of the inhabitants was one of the first duties 
of the magistrate” and' with this view directed all district magistrates to 
•encourage vaccination 4 5 

The plan seems to ha\c worked well under the energetic Dr. 
Mackenzie, the first , Superintendent. Within one year the number of 
persons vaccinated was reported to have "increased from 7070 to 1,78,074 B 
and within two years it was reported to have risen to 2,43, 173 6 . In ,the 
city of Madras itself to arrest the progress, of’ Kinall-pox an isolation 
hospital was built outside the bounds of the Black Town 7 . The Directors 
Applauded these measures but cautioned tho Government not to “alarm 
the minds of tho natives with respect to either their custom or religion” 8 . 
The Government, however, appear to have avoided opposition by skilful 
propaganda. And, being encouraged by the results, they endeavoured to 
spread it also in Coorg, Mysore and Java 9 The Directors rejoiced “at 
the blessings we have been the instrument of diffusing over the whole 
■of Indian population 10 ” . 

It is to this same sentiment of relieving suffering that we must attri- 
bute the endeavours made by the Government to check the ravages of 
cholera, which broke out in 1819. In all districts in which the epidemic 
appeared the magistrates were authorised Vo incur the necessary expenses 
for providing the sick wit]j attendance and medicines 11 ,. To the same 
sentiment must also be ascribed the erection of lunatic hospitals at the 
headquarters of the 4 Provincial courts 12 . 


3 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol I, page 511 — note. 
Judicial Consultations 18th June 1805. 


4 Bentinck’s Minute in Judicial Consultations 18 June 1805 Military ' Despatches 
- to England, Vol. XXXVI, Despatch dated 8th September 1805 paras 435 442 .Judi- 
cial Despatches to England, Vol I, Despatch dated 8th Septen.bei 1805, paras 102-113, 

5 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol 1. Despatch dated 12th February . 1806 
paras. 35-37. 

Idem Despatch dated 21st October 1806, par.t*. 45-47 

6 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. I. Despatch dated 21st October 1807 

naras. 77-79 ' 


7 Judicial Consultations, 15th February 1811, 8th November 1811 6th DswmW 
1811 and 18th February 1812 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol III I) A . nn «.yf 
dated 29th February 1812, para. 104. b ’ ' 1U despatch 

Despatch dated 8th April 1811, paras. 


6 Despatches to England, Vol. III. Despatch dated 29th Februarv 1(115 

da " d 5(h F ' bn,ar5, I8U ’ 29th March MU, “’th’j'Z 

f "”" n n™p..tch .lilted 2nd J„„ c I 8 14 , 

D " I » ,eh " “> ™ IV. Despatch, dated 11th March 1820, 

^njiidiciat Despatch,, ,e England, Vol. IV, Despatch dated 11th March 1620, 




( While the first set oi humanitarian measures related to public health, 1 
The second related to public morality. No where was tho society more 
over-ridden by ancient customs and religious prejudices than in India. 
No where, therefore, was tho Stato which had to look after the welfare of 
the society more harassed by obstacles in its social reforms. Every step 
m Ibis direction demanded ■vigilance to avoid, as far as possible, interfer- 
•ence in religion — an interference which, in those early days of tho Com- 
pany ’t, administration, was fraught with danger to tho very existence of 
the Company in India. And it was this vigilance, not any reluctance to 
eradicate social evils, that restrained the enthusiasm of some of the 
district officials and delayed the progress of ameliorative measures. 

: Slave-trade and domestic slavery were two of these evils which called 
for redress. Both were particularly rampant in Malabar and Tnnjore and 
both thrived under the vicious cloak of customary sanction. Domestic 
•slavery was, for a long time, tolerated by the British chiefly because of 
the time-honoured nature of this institution. They, however, thought that 
this “degraded institution” would die of itself when the very me'ans by 
which it prospered, namely, s'nve-trnde, was removed 1 '. But even in the 
case of domestic slavery they did much to improve the lot of the unhappy 
victims In 1820 circular orders were issued to the magistrate directing 
them to penalise all persons who might ill-treat their slaves, as Muham- 
madan law did not sanction such cruelty 14 . They also ordered the magis- 
trate of Tinnevelly to put a stop to the practice of selling young girls to 
dancing women to be brought up as prostitutes, since such a practice was 
prohibited by the existing law 15 . Indeed, the Government held that, if 
they were to tolerate slavery’ sirrfplv because it was sanctioned by custom 
and usages, it was incumbent upon them "to take care that the slave 
received the full benefit of such safeguards as those very customs and 
usages had provided against the oppression and cruelty of the master*' 15 
■On this principle they directed the second Judge of the Court of Circuit 
of Malabar to permit the married slaves to live together wherever that 
was the ancient usage 17 . But it was not till 1841 that the Government 
took courage to declare that no domestic slave could be sold or pur- 
chased. i® and not till 1840 that they enacted legislation for removing the 
distinction between the master and the slave 15 . 

In regard to the slave-trade, however, the British pursued a more 
energetic policy. From the very beginning of their administration in 
"Malabar this “nefarious traffic*’ had claimed their attention. Kidnapping 


15 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol ITI, Despatch dated 5th March 1813 
para 106. 1 ’ 

Circular orders of the Court of Foujdary Adaulut. 1805-1846, Order dated 27th 
■November 1820 pages 33-34 

15 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. V, Despatch dated 29th December 1826. 
paras 107-108. Judicial Consultations, -13th January 1026. Nos 3 and 4. 

16 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. V Despatch dated 23rd January 1827, 
para. 10. 

• 17 Idem, para 10. 

l® Circular orders of the Court of Fouidarry Adaulut 1805-1846. Order d.<t»<l 10th 
"February 1841 pages 258-259 

* 15 The Legislative Acts of the Governor-General in Council/ Vol. I, 1834-1851 by 
"William Theobald, Act V of 1W3 pages 392-3S3 
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persons with a view to eelliug them ns slaves had been punished with, 
whipping and transportation to the Andamans. Tho Malabar Commission-' 
ers o? 1793 had decried this traffic and ordered the Chief and Factors of 
Tellicherry to suppress it wherever it prevailed. But still the practice 
continued unabated in the beginning of the nineteenth century 23 . 

Soon after the passing of the Statute, 51 George III Cap. XXIII, 
declaring slave-trade » felony throughout the British Empire 21 , Mr. Bober, 
the Magistrate of Malabar, drew the attention of the Government to the 
practice of kidnapping children from Travancore to Malabar and selling, 
them os slaves and recommended special legislation for its suppression. 
At the same time he arrested some of the ring-leaders, punished them for 
th». crime of kidnapping and set at liberty some of the free-born slaves 3 . 

The Government approved his action but found it difficult to pass spe- 
cial legislation. The Advocate-General, it was true, held that the provi- 
sions of the statute might bo incorporated into a Regulation with addi- 
tional safeguards to prohibit the import of slaves both by sea and land. 
But the subject was of all-India importance and the Government lelt 
that the Supreme Government alone was competent to legislate upon it. 
They, therefore, referred it to the supreme Government 23 . And by the time 
the Supreme Government authorised local legislation on the lines of 
Bengal Regulation X of 18I1 3 * the Government began to entertain serious 
doubts ns to whether any special legislation might not be looked upon 
by the people ns an infringement of their established customs and reli- 
gious usages 3 . Finally they pitched upon the only course which the 
statute provided. Tbe* Magistrate* in their capacity of justices of the 
peace were to arrest all persons concerned in the slave-trade and send 
them up for trial before the Supreme Court of Judicature or the Court of 
Admiralty. This course wns suggested to Mr. Bnber 3 as well as to 
Mr. Cotton, the Magistrate of Tanjore, when the latter reported that the 
crime of kidnapping children and transporting them by sea to sell them as 
slaves was prevalent in Tanjore and recommended special legislation for 
its suppression 27 

A similar caution coupled with greater enthusiasm and greater bold- 
ness was shown m the case of Sati, a social evil of no less magnitude 
in some of the districts. The proposal to abolish this evil was first made 


29 Judicial Consultations 31*t Starch 1812. See Mr. Baber’s letter. 

21 Bast India Company Charters and Statutes, paces 1059-1051. 

22 Judicial Consultation*, 31ft March 1812 and 29th May 1812. Judicial Despatches 
to Enpland, Yol. Ill Despatch dated 5th March 1813, para. 92 sqq 


21 Judicial Con«ultations. dated 31rt March, 29th May, 31st July, 14th An oust 
11th September, 23rd October, 20th November and 1st, 4th. 8th and 22nd December 
1812 Judicial Consultations. 22nd January and 26th Jnlv 1813. Judicial Despatches 
to England Vol. Ill, Despatch dated 5th March 1813, paris. 92-113 
2* Ben cal Begulations and Acts 1B06-1SM Yol. II, pages 176-78 
50 ^ f *^ 3tchfS ^S^nd ^*°1- Ml Despatch dated 1st March 1815. paras 


2* Judicial Despatches to England. Vol. Ill Despatch, dated 1st March 1815 
par. 54 Judicial Consultations dated 30th April and 9th July 1813. r 

n Judicial Consultations 2Sth June 1825 Nos. 11-12; 22nd Jnlv lpos Vos fin- Q*}*. 
Awt 162S No*. 6-8 and 2nd September 1E25 Nos. Judicial Despatches t 

England 1 ol. Y. Despatch dated 29th December 1826, paras. 102-106. 
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b\ Mr. C. M. Lusbington. 13otb ns Magistrate of Tanjorc (1818) and. 
as Magistrate of Trichinopoly (1810) be recommended its suppression, "I. 
look upon this inhuman practice” be said “as ono tolerated to the. 
disgrace of the British Government 28 .” But the Government on both these.- 
occasions authorised him to discourage it only by persuasion'* 1 . The 
Directors, however, felt that mere persuasion was not enough. This 
barbarous practice, ‘'this terrible method of proving her attachment to^ 
her deceased husband”, they wrote, must be tolerated only if the widow 
of her own free will resorted to it. The Bengal Government had pro- 
posed to prohibit it in the case of widows who were in a state of pregn- 
ancy. who w-ere intoxicated, or who wero helow 10 years of age, aR being 
contrary to the Shnstrns and established usages. These restrictions, thoy- 
thought, might well be enforced in Madras. But they wished to bo fully 
informed of the gravity of the evil 50 . 

Tt should not be forgotten that this was the age in which men wero- 
not wonting in courage to openly criticise in Parliament the Company’s 
administration. In 1819 Mr. Hume pressed for an enquiry into the Judi- 
cial administration of Indin 31 . In 1821 Mr. Fowcll Buxton moved for all 
papers on the burning of Hindu widows in India and deprecated its- 
continuance under the British Government 52 Tn 1823 the Bedford So- 
ciety presented a petition to terminate Sati and this petition was wnrrnly 
commended by Wilberforce 53 . 

It was in this atmosphere that enquiries on Sati were instituted in 
Madras. The Foujdnrry Adnulut to whom the remarks of tho Directors 
were referred submitted a detailed report in 1821. They observed that 
the evil prevailed to a considerable extent only in the districts of Ganjam, 
Masulipatam, Chittoor, Tanjorc and Cannra and suggested that it might- 
be restrained not only by enforcing the provisions of Hindu Daw against it, 
but also by requiring the magistrates to carry on an intensive propaganda 
against it But the Government deemed it ndvisablc to ovoid drawing 
public attention to the evil. They, however, asked the Magistrates to 
strietlv enforce the provisions of the Hindu Law and penaliso all persons 
who contravened them 5 * 

The matter, however, did not end here. As soon ns the Bengal Regu- 
lation for prohibiting Sati 55 w-ns received in Madras, Stephen Rumbold' 
Lushington, the Governor, recorded a strong minute recommending its 


23 Judicial Consultations 2nd February 1830. Seo the concluding portion of th* • 
President'* Minute and the appendices to the Minute. 

’Judicial Despatches to England Vol. TII, Despatch dated 1st March 1815 paras. 

- 3° Judicial Despatches from England, Vol III, Despatch dated 4th March 1918. 
para* 36--JJ. 

51 Hansard Vol. XXXIX, 1819, pages 1000-1004. 

32 Hansard — New Series, Vol. V, page 1117 Sqq. 

33 Hansard— New Series, Vol. IX, page 1011 Sqq. - - 

3* Judicial Consultations, 6th ApriM821, Nos 2 and 4; 27th July 1821, Nos 11-12. 

Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. IV, Despatch dated 4th January 1822, paras. 

„ ^Hegulation XVII of 1829 Bengal Regulations and Acts, 1806-1834. page* 
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anstant abolition. He condemned the practice as “revolting to the feel* 
mgs of human nature”, maintained that its existence was solely attribu- 
table to the “joint rapacity 4 ’ of the priests and the widow’s relations, and • 
asserted that it received no sanction in Mnnu’s Dharma Shastra, which,' 
•on the other hand, preached “an exalted course of temperance and 
virtue” to the widows. His colleagues happily concurred with him and 
so was enacted Regulation I of 1830 for abolishing Sflti in the Madras 
Presidency 56 . 

Turning to the spheres of Law and prison administration we witness a 
whole crop of reforms of a humanitarian character. That the law, espe- 
cially criminal, should be simplified, codified and disseminated among 
the people was again and again urged by the Directors 37 . Simplification 
and codification, however, could not be efficiently undertaken by the 
Government, though they attempted to do something in these directions 
by issuing from time to time revised Regulations consolidating the pro- 
visions of previous ones 58 and by encouraging Mr. Campbell to publish 
a code of unrepealed Regulations 39 It was not till the Law Commissions 
of 1833 and 1853 were appointed and not till a Macaulay wns found to 
initiate the task that the prospect of a thorough codification of the Laws 
became a certainty. But for the dissemination of the laws the Govern- 
ment issued instructions to the Collectors and Tahsildars to tour the 
various parts of their districts explaining the provisions of the Regulations, 
to proclaim by beat of tom-tom these provisions in the languages of the 
districts and to affix the translations of Regulations to the most conspi- 
cuous parts of their offices 10 

That arrests should be soon followed by trials, that none should 
be confined without trial, was also a principle repeatedly stressed by the 
Directors 11 . To cite only two instances They found fault with the Gov- 

36 Judicial Consultations 2nd Febinary 1830. See the President’s Minute of 19th 
January 1830 and the Government order*. 

37 Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I. Despatch dated 8th April 1607, 
•paia, 35 

Despatch dated 26th March 1812, paras. 87-83 

Ja&tuA Dispatches ittan England, Yoh 11. Despatch dated 29th April 1814, naras. 
18-20; 24-26 and 110. F 

Judicial Despatches from Epgland, Vol V. Despatch dated 6th May 1829, para. 65. 

38 Regulations VI «f 1816, IX of 1816, XIII of 1816, VII of 1818, I of 1825 
^39 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. V. Despatch dated 4ffi July 1828, paraa. 

Judicial Consultations, 27th May and 19th December 1823 and 23rd February 1827. 
pirai J »68' D “ p * l ‘ !h '‘ to En S la ”' i > V«l I. Despatch, dated 8th September 1805, , 
para“1&“ 1 De,p ' ,lch '* ,r °“ En 8la«8, Vol. I. Despatch, deted 8th April 1807, 
Judicial Despatches to England, Vol XI, Despatch, dated 26th April 1836 para 18 
W Enst,nd - V"’ !■ IM-Wa dated 28,,'. Angn-t 

;*£*$£?**" E ” SlMd ’ V, >' 11 D " p »" h *** «k April 1814 

sparfHi* 1 Ir ™ En 8l a nd, Vol. II Despatch dated 12th October 1814, 

Idem. Despatch dated 9th November 1814, para. 165. 
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•crnment for having denied the opportunity to certain political prisoners 
m Malabar to plead before the Malabar Special Commission. They also , 
reprimanded the Government 'for having detained certain persons at Gooty 
without trial 42 for n long period. "N’otmng short of most imminent, 
danger'* to the state, they remarked, “could in our opinion warrant such 
a departure from every principle of British law* and British justice*’. 

That punishment should be proportionate to the crime was another 
principle urged by the Directors. They censured the Government for ’ 
having transported the children of certain political prisoners to the 
1’nnce of Wales Island, ordered their immediate recall nnd releaso and 
required them to be amply compensated bv stipends in land or money 
for their adequate support 15 . They abhorred the principle of visiting the,’ 
sms of the parents upon the children 44 and condemned oil coses of retros- 
pective punishment, declaring it 1 ‘contrary to tho first principles of 
justice" 45 . In all these matters the Government had to abide by tho 
wishes of the Court of Directors and to issue, where necessary, suitable 
instructions to their subordinates to avoid similar errors in future 46 . 

It should also be observed that the Government took the initiative in 
tome notable matters relating to crime and punishmont. It was tho 
Government who proposed and abolished the exceedingly harsh modes of 
inflicting corporal punishments with the corah and rattan and substituted, 
iu their place the less liarsb mode of inflicting stripes, with the cat-o’-nine 
tails 47 . It was the Government, who, on their own initiative, ordered that 
such of the convicts as were weak or sick should not be whipped, and 
that whipping should, in all cases, be done in the presence of medical 
men 48 It was again the Government, who, on their own initiative, 
exempted females from whipping 49 , nnd even wont to the extent of s.eri- 
•ously considering the possibility of abolishing all forms of corporal punish- 
ment 50 


42 Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I. Despatch, , dated 28th August 1605^ 
•para 12 . , , 

Judicial Despatches from England. Vol. II. Despatch, dated 12th October 1814, 
para. 25 - - . 

Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. VII. Despatch, dated 23rd October 1832, 
ipara. 37. 

« Judicial Despatches from England, Vol III. Despatch, dated 4th March 1818, 
■paras 58-59 ' 1 

•♦Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. III. Despatch, dated 4th March 1818. 
paras. 58-59 

•5 Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I Despatch, dated 31st Januarv 1810, 
para. 29 

•t Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. IV*. Despatch, dated 11th March 1820, 
paras. 32-39. 

4? Madras Regulations VIII of 1828 and II of 1830. Judicial Despatches to 
England, Vol. VI. Despatch dated 25th June 1830. paras. 21-22. 

4® C.rcular orders of the Court of Foujdary Adanlnt, 1805-1846. Circular, dated 
‘2nd August 1821, page 39 
, 43 Madras Regulation II of 1833. 

56 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. X. Despatch dated 10th November 1835, 
tpara 19 
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we must look for the initiation of measures relating to public health ani 
the beginnings of that happy augury, the removal of harshness which, in 
an especial manner, characterised criminal law and prison administration. 
A cunous observer may detect in this period the influence of humanitarian 
ideas even in revenue administration. The various measures taken to- 
protect the cultivators from the oppressions and exactions of the Zamindara 
and other intermediaries may well be regarded as manifestations of these 
ideas. But it must be remembered that an age of great legislative activity 
is hardly favourable to regular systematic administration. Many a law 
or role passed remained yet to be enforced and many an imperfection of 
these rules or laws remained yet to be detected and remedied. Neverthe- 
less" we cannot but look upon this period as a memorable epoch in the- 
history of the Company’s administration. 



Introduction ol Tea plantation in India. 

[1U Mr. B. B. Chakrnbarti, B.A., B.L.] 

The experimental cultivation of tea in India was undertaken by- 
Goa eminent in 1834 though it appears that the British pcoplo had the 
subject under their consideration at a comparatively early period, ns far 
back ns 1788 This trill be evident from the fact that Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Boval Society in his letter 1 dated tho 25th November 
1788 dealt with the question of tea cultivation in India and ho remarkod 
that the Lama of Tibet or his people might be induced on proper terms 
to procure not only tea plants but a" colony of the Chinese skilled in the 
cultivation of tea. It may also be seen from the document referred to,, 
that Lieut. -Col. R. Kyd, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, forwarded to Mr. Marsh extracts from tho remarks made by 
Sir Joseph Banks and from a French publication by Abbe Grosier rc~ 
gnrding the cultivation of tea, and asked for a report on the suitability 
of the frontier for such cultivation. In 1793 Lord Macartney despatched 2 
some tea plants from China to Bengal “on some parts of which His 
Excellency had been informed, were districts ndapted for their cultivation". 
The discovery that tea plant grows wild in the upper part of the Brahma- 
putra valley was made by 'Robert Bruco .who was an Agent, first of" 
Purnndar Sing; -a temporary ruler, in Assam.during the. anarchy which- 
preceded the expulsion; of the Burmese from that country and afterwarda- 
of his rival Chandrakanta. - He visited Gorhgaon in 1823 and there 
learnt of the existence of 'tea -from a Singpho Chief who promised to 
obtain some specimens for him. In the following year these were made- 
over to his brother C. ,A. Bruce who, on the outbreak of the Burmese war, 
was sent up to Sadiya in command of a division of gun boats. Some oF 
the plants thuB obtained were submitted to David Scott by .whom they 
were forwnrded in 1826 to the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, for examination. They -were pronounced to.be of the same 
genus but not, of tho same species, as the plant' from which the Chinese 
manufacture their ten. In 1832 Captain Jenkins, Agent- to the Governor- 
General, North Eastern Frontier, was deputed to report on .the resources 
of Assam and the existence of tea plant was brought to .his notice by 
C. A. Bruce. But the Calcutta Botanists still doubted its identity with 
the true tea of commerce though its existence was believed to prove that 
the latter would thrive in India At the desire of C. Grant, President of 
the Board of Control for Indian affairs, N. , Wallich 3 submitted his 
“Observations on the cultivation of tea plant for commercial, purposes in 
the mountainous parts of Hltadusthan" concluding with the remark that 
“if we take all these concurring circumstances into due consideration 
we 'may surely entertain sanguine hopes 'that under a, well directed" 
management, the tea plant may,- at no distant period, be made an 
object of extensive cultivation in the Hon hie East' India Company’s 


1 Public Dejitt O. C No 16 dated 2nd October 1789. 

2 William Griffith’s report on the tea plant of Upper -Assam, Part VII. 

— S Revenue consul I stion dated 1st February 1B34, No. S _ 
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•dominions, and that we shall not long continue dependant on the will and 
-caprice of a despotic nation for the supply of one of the greatest comforts 
and luxuries of civilised life”. 

Mr. Walker in his “Proposition 4 to the Directors of the East India 
Company to cultivate tea upon the Nepal bills and such other parts 
«'t>f £he territories of the East India Company as may be suitable to its 
.growth", gave an account of the despotism of the Chinese Government 
saying that “the commercial relations of this country with China have 
'lately assumed a character of uncertainty, by no means corresponding 
4o the, importance of trade, or consistent with the dignity of the British 
"Empire. , This unsatisfactory state of affairs has originated from a com- 
bination of causes and occurrences spread over a long series of years, 
amongst which may be enumerated the jealous policy of the Chinese 
Government in her intercourse with all nations; the apprehension which 
.she has always entertained of a formidable empire in the East Indies; 
tBe ignorance, pride and prejudice of the Government; a consciousness 
of her own strength in some points and her weakness in others; the 
rapacity and corruption of her officers and occasionally the misconduct of 
our own people”. 

“The strange policy of this singular nation has confined us for the 
present to the port of Canton, (in former times we had access to other 
ports) situated at the western extremity of the empire and farthest from 
'Pekin, the seat of Government; even in the city of Canton barriers are 
•fixed beyond which no Englishman can pass; so that all commercial men 
who go to China, see about as much and know about as much of China, 
as a Chinese would of England, or of London, if he was confined to 
’Wapping, and not permitted to go beyond the Tower “ “Without further 
.cause of irritation, and considering things as they are, many of those 
amongst the best informed upon the subject suppose it not improbable 
■that at no very distant period and from some apparently accidental event, 
not only the British nation but all foreigners, may be prohibited from 
entering the Chinese territories, as all are now excluded from Japan, 
•excepting only the Dutch, who are permitted to send one vessel annually, 
the crew of which perform the degrading ceremony of trampling upon 
the Cross (to show that they are not Christians) as a passport to enter 
■the country.” 


When an interruption in the trade between Russia and China occurred 
in the reign of the late Empress Catherine and the Emperor of China, the 
late Kein Lung was requested to renew the trade; “the monarch of the 
celestial empire replied to the despatch by calling the Russians, beasts 
-dogs, animals, but added, that as he wished to be at peace with all 
Jhe creatures upon the earth, if the trade was necessary to the Russians 
it should be renewed”. * ’ 


In speaking of the use of. tee Mr. Welker stated "for many rears 
the consumption of tee has been increasing in this country; it has become 
-a luxury to all and almost a portion of food to the common people who 
in some districts, drink it three or four times; a dav. Its use is so 
intermingled with our habits and customs, that it would not easily be 


• IUT.no. coorulUtion d»Ud 1st Febniaiy ISM, No. 4. 
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dispensed with; and from its nlmost universal consumption tho Govcni* 
ment derives a revenue of £4,000,000 per annum”. “The quantity 
consumed in the United Kingdom exceeds 25,000,000 of pounds and tho 
annual cost of the people of this country, including tho duty, is about 
8,000,000 sterling. *' It was also pointed out that ‘’in tho territories of 
the East India Company, the consumption would bo prodigious. It is 
now’ used as a luxury and a medicine in case of sickness. The Hindoos 
lire chiefly upon rice and flour, their only drink is water. If tea could 
be obtained by them at n moderate price, it would form a most refreshing 
addition to their domestic economy os well os a salutary beverago in 
these fatal febrile affections to which tho oppressive heat of tho climoto 
predisposes them. The consumption at Calcutta at this moment is con- 
siderable. '* Mr. Walker, therefore, observed that it is “of considerable 
national importance that some better guarnntco should ho provided for 
the continued supply of this article, than that at present furnished by tho 
mere toleration of the Chinese Government, which, though tho Chincso 
have at present a monopoly, it will be easy for us to destroy”. 

As regards suitability of tea plantation in India Mr. Walker observed 
that “it is not perhaps possible upon the face of the globe to find a country 
so admirably situated as tho districts of India, where tho soil, climate, 
and low price of labour, combined with the quiet and poaccnblo habits 
of the neighbouring population, offer such a concurrence of circumstances 
favourable to the undertaking”. 


Besides, obtaining tea of a superior quality and rendering tho British 
people independent of the monopoly of tho Chinese, Mr. Walker submitted 
many other points in support of the undertaking. Ho observed that “the 
inhabitants of India have little or no occupation excepting that of agri- 
culture and the cultivation and preparation of tea would admirably accord 
with their sedentary and tranquil habits. Tho skill of our manufacturer 
has not only totally superseded importation of Muslins and Cottons from 
India but the exportation of Manchester and Glasgow’ cottons and Muslins 
to India has so deluged the Indian markets that many thousands of native 
weavers are ruined and in the greatest distress, their economical habits 


also render labour extremely low in price”. Moreover “the East Indio 
Company are much at a loss to provide some reasonable occupation for 
the natives, to promote peaceful habits of industry amongst them. It is 
also an object of great importance to the East India Company to obtain 
facilities to bring home their territorial revenues, which at present they 
have very imperfect means of doing, in many instances the loss In 
exchange is dreadful”. 

It would appear from the foregoing account that though no serious 
attempt was made so long to introduce the cultivation of tea in India, 
“the Board of Control as w’ell as the East India Committee hare had 
the subject under their consideration". The credit for tea plantation in 
India is however due to Lord William Bentinck. Soon after his coming 
to India as Governor-General, His Excellency recorded a minute 5 dated 
24th January, 1834 saying “the subject was first urged upon my notice 
in London immcdiatelv after I received my appointment by a very 
intelligent gentleman of the name of Walker, whose memorandum I sub- 

5 Revenue consultation, d»ted 24th January IBM, No. 3. 
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init for the peiusal of the Board. The best evidence obtainable, perhaps, 
not only in India, but elsewhere, is that of Dr. Wolhch. This will be found 
in the reports; but for more convenient reference, I have obtained from 
him a copy of his letter to Mr. Grant, which contains all the information 
out of China upon this subject”. 

The Proposition 6 of Mr. Walker as well as the Observation of Dr. 
Wallich referred to before, sufficiently convinced his Lordship, about the 
success of the attempt who accordingly observed “I therefore now most 
strongly and confidently recommend that the attempt should he made; 
and I propose that a Committee, of which I will present a list 
hereafter, shall be formed, for the purpose of submitting to Government 
a plan for the accomplishment of the object, and for the superintendence 
*of its execution”. 

In this connection His Lordships’ only apprehension was “impossl- 
*bilifcy of having access to the tea countries, and of thus having personal 
-and local knowledge of all particulars relating, to the cultivation and 
■manufacture” and to overcome the difficulty it was suggested “that an 
'intelligent agent should be selected, who should go to Penang and Singa- 
pore, and in conjunction with the authorities there, and the most intelli- 
'gent of the Chinese agents, should consert measure for obtaining the 
^genuine plant, and the actual cultivators, who upon inspection of those 
’spots, that upon their representation of the requisite peculiarities of soil 
and climate shall have been selected as the most eligible, shall then 
be employed, under the promise of a liberal remuneration, to carry on the 
cultivation”. Par this purpose His Lordship proposed the name of Mr. 
Gordon saying "I know no one better qualified to select the best means 
adopted to the end than Mr. Gordon, of the late firm of Mackintosh & 
Co.”. 

A Committee was accordingly appointed 7 consisting of 11 Europeans 
and 2 Indians, vis . : — 

(1) J. Patlle. 

(2) J. W. Grant. 

(3) C. Mncsween. 

(4) R. D. Mangles. 

{5) J. It. Colvin. 

(C) C. E. Trevelyan. 

<7) N. Wnllich. 

(8) C. K. Robinson. 

(0) B, Wilkinson. 

(10) G. T. Gordon. 

(11) Sir Robert Colquhoun Bart. 

(12) Baboo Radacant Deb. 

(13) Baboo. Bam Comaul Sen. 


6 Revenue consultation, dated 1st February, 1834, N#, s . 4 *nd 5 

7 Revenue ron*nll»t>on, dated let February 1834, K». 6. 
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5or the purpose of submitting to Government n plan for the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of the tea plants in the Company’s territories. Mr. 
Gordon was appointed Secretary to" the Committee with a salary of 
Its. 500 per month. For the purpose of assisting their enquiries and 
•deliberations, the Members of the Committee were supplied with copies 
of Mr. Walker’s Proposition ns well as with the Observations of Dr. 
Wallich and the points for their consideration were — "whether there are 
~n ot reasonable grounds for the conclusion, that there must be in all the 
varieties of climate and soil between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, 
•combinations of both that must be congenial to the tea plant; and how 
far it may be practicable to draw from China, cuttings of the best des- 
cription of the plant and knowledge, and skill for its cultivation, and 
for the subsequent process for preparing the leaves for use". 

The Committee in its meeting S * * 8 dated 13th February 1834 read (1) Mr. 
"Walker’s Proposition, 9 and the (2) Observation of Dr. Wallich. 

(3) Extract from the third volume of Dr. Guigne’s voyages regarding 
•the cultivation of tea plant and the soil and climate of the province of 
its growth. 

(4) Extract from Abel’s journey in China relating to the same subject. 

(5) Extract from McCulloch’s dictionary of commerce on the subject 
•of the cultivation of tea out of China. 

(0) Extract from Encyclopedia MeMiodique Agriculture, Vol. 6. 

(7) Extract from Mr. Marjoribank’s Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

(8) Extract from MS notes furnished by Mr. Beeves, late Inspector 
•of Tea in China to Dr. Wallich. 

(9) Notes from Dr. Lumqueen of Calcutta to Mr. Gordon, on the 
seasons of tea plantation in China. 

(10) Extracts relative to the climate and soil of Kumaon from Mr. 
Traill’s account of that province, published in the Asiatic Researches, 
"Vol 16 and 

(11) Extract from Capt. Herbert’s account of Darjeeling. 

(12) A minute 10 by the Secretary Mr. Gordon. 

The places mentioned in the publications and papers referred to above 
-were pointed out on Dr. Halde’s mop of China and Arrowsmith’s map of 
India 

From the information thus gathered, it appeared to the Committee 
that “the best tea is said to be produced in the provinces of Ketmg-Nau 
and Fokien and between the 27th nnd 31st degrees of north latitude, at 
n considerable distance from the sea. w-here the face of the country is 
hilly and even mountainous, but at no great elevation on those hills, in 
‘their southern aspect, where the co’.d of winter descends to the freezing 
point, and snow falls, but does not- lie long on the ground, where rain 


S Revenue consultation, dated 12th May 1834, No. 5. 

9 Revenue consultation, dated 1st February 1834, Nos 4 and 5. 

30 Revenue consultation, dated 12th Mar 1834, No 4. 
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mit for the perusal of the Board. The best evidence obtainable, perhaps, 
not only in India, but elsewhere, 13 that of Dr. Wallieh. This will be found 
in the reports; but for more convenient reference, I have obtained from 
him a copy of his letter to Mr. Grant, which contains all the information 
out of China upon this subject". 

The Proposition 6 of Mr. Walker as well as the Observation of Dr. 
Wallieh referred to before, sufficiently convinced his Lordship, about the 
success of the attempt who accordingly observed "I therefore now most 
strongly and confidently recommend that the attempt should be made; 
and I propose that a Committee, of which I will present a list 
hereafter, shall be formed, for the purpose of submitting to Government 
a plan for the accomplishment of the object, and for the superintendence 
>of its execution". 

In this connection His Lordships’ only apprehension was "impossi- 
bility of having access to the tea countries, and of thus having personal 
and local knowledge of all particulars relating, to the cultivation and 
manufacture’’ and to overcome the difficulty it was suggested "that an 
intelligent agent should be selected, who should go to Penang and Singa- 
'pore, and in conjunction with the authorities there, and the most intelli- 
‘gent of the Chinese agents, should consert measure for obtaining the 
^genuine plant, and the actual cultivators, who upon inspection of those 
'spots, that upon their representation of the requisite peculiarities of soil 
and climate shall have been selected as the most eligible, shall then 
be employed, under the promise of a liberal remuneration, to carry on the 
cultivation". For this purpose His Lordship proposed the name of Mr. 
Gordon sajing "I know no one better qualified to select the best means 
adopted to the end than Mr. Gordon, of the late firm of Mackintosh & 
Co.". 

A Committee was accordingly appointed 7 consisting of 11 Europeans 
and 2 Indians, viz . : — 

(I) J. Pattle. 

<2) J. W. Grant, 

(3) C. Mncsween. 

(4) R. D. Mangles. 

(5) J. R. Colvin. 

(G) C. E. Trevelyan. 

(7) N. Wallieh. 

(8) C. K. Robinson. 

(0) R. Wilkinson. 

<10) G. T. Gordon. 

(II) Sir Robert Colquhoun Bart. 

■(12) Baboo Radacant Deb. 

(13) Baboo. Ram Comaul Sen. 


* Revenue consultation, dated lit February, 1834, Nob, 4 « ni j 5 
1 Revenue consultation, dated let February 1834, No, 6. 
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Jor the purpose of submitting to Government a plan for the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of the ten plants in the Company’s territories. Mr. 
Gordon was appointed Secretary to the Committee with a' salary of 
Rs. 500 per month. For the purpose of assisting their enquiries and 
deliberations, the Members of the Committee were supplied with copies 
of Mr Walker’s Proposition as well ns with the Observations of Dr. 
Wallicli and the points for their consideration were — “whether there are 
not reasonable grounds for the conclusion, that there must be in all the 
varieties of climate and soil between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, 
•combinations of both that must be congenial to the tea plant; and how 
far it may be practicable to draw from China, cuttings of the best des- 
cription of the plant and knowledge, and skill for its cultivation, and 
for the subsequent process for preparing the leaves for use". 

The Committee in its meeting® dated 13th February 1834 read (1) Mr. 
■Walker’s Proposition,® and the (2) Observation of Dr. Wallich. 

(3) Extract from the third volume of Dr. Guigne’s voyages regarding 
the cultivation of tea plant and the soil and climate of tho province of 
its growth 

(4) Extract from Abel’B journey in China relating to the same subject. 

(5) Extract from McCulloch’s dictionary of commerce on the subject 
•of the cultivation of tea out of China. 

(6) Extract from Encyclopedia Methodiquc Agriculture, Yol. 6 

(7) Extract from Mr. Marjoribank’s Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

(8) Extract from MS notes furnished by Mr. Beeves, late Inspector 
•of Tea in China to Dr. Wallich. 

(9) Notes from Dr. Lumqueen of Calcutta to Mr. Gordon, on the 
•seasons of tea plantation in China. 

(10) Extracts relative to the climate and soil of Kumaon from Mr. 
t Traill’s account of that province, published in the Asiatic Researches, 

"Vol 16 and 

(11) Extract from Capt. Herbert’s account of Darjeeling. 

(12) A minuteio by the Secretary Mr. Gordon. 

The places mentioned in the publications and papers referred to above 
•were pointed out on Dr. Halde's map of China and Arrowsmith’s map of 
India. 

From the information thus gathered, it appeared to the Committee 
that “the best te a is said to be produced in the provinces of Kenng-Nau 
' and Fokien and between the 27th and 31st degrees of north latitude, at 
a considerable distance from the sea. where the face of the country is 
hilly and even mountainous, but at no great elevation on those hills, in 
’their southern aspect, where the cold of winter descends to the freezing 
point, and snow falls, but does not. lie long on the ground, where rain 


•B Revenue consultation, dated 12th May 1834, No. 5 
”9 Revenue consultation, dated 1st February 1834, Nos 4 and 5. 

30 Revenue consultation, dated 12th Mar 1834, No 4 
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prevails in March and April, and falls heavily in July and August and 
where the soil is .light and gravelly and formed of disintegrated rocks oi 
sand and granite'’. • ■ ; 1 

The Committee in their letter 11 dated 15th March 1834, reported their 
views saying "we think there are good reasons to believe that there are 
parts of the Company ’s' dominions which present such features of climate 
and soil as would warrant the expectation that the tea plant might be 
successfully introduced into them with a commercial purpose" and “we 
may safely gay that the proposed experiment may be made with great 
probability of success in the lower hills and vallies of the Himalayan range. 
Next to them, those of our eastern frontier offer the best prospect and 
after them the Nilgherry and other lofty mountains in southern and centrat 
India". 

The papers and publications read in the proceedings 12 of the Com- 
mittee dated 13th February 1834 and "the very able and interesting' 
letter 13 of Dr. Falconer on the subject" led the Committee to come to the 
above conclusion. 

Though the Committee recommended that the • experiment should be 
tried they were unable to specify any particular district as absolutely 
eligible for the purpose without further information both regarding this 
country and the tea districts of China. 

G W. Traill. Commissioner of Kumaon and Dr. Falconer, Superin- 
tendent of Botanical Gardens, Shaharanpur, who were believed to be- 
possessed of such local information as may serve for guidance of the 
Committee were accordingly addressed 14 on 28th June 1834 with a set 
of specific inquiries. The Committee also recommended that Mr. Gordon 
should be directed to proceed to China as early as possible and he should 
be furnished with an official letter to the British authorities at Cantoa 
to afford him protection and all possible facilities in procuring the re- 
quired information as well as the best seeds, plants and manufacturers. 
It was further suggested that from 20,000 to 25,000 dollars be placed at 
his disposal and that the number of Chinese to be brought round need 
not exceed 50. Mr. Gordon went to China in June 1834 as will appear 
from the Committee’s letter 1 * dated 23rd July 1834. 

Meanwhile fresh enquiries were instituted in Assam and from the 
reports 16 received from Capt. Jenkins, dated 7tb and 19th May and from 
Lieut. Charlton, dated I7th May and 8th November 1834 definitely con- 
vinced the Committee that "the tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous 
in upper Assam, being found there through an extent of the country 

of one month’s march within the Hon’ble Company’s territories, from 

Suddva and Beesa, to the Chinese frontier province of Yunnam". The 

Committee attributed the credit of this discovery to C'apt. Jenkins and 

U Revenue consultation, dated 12th May 1834, No. 4. * 

’2 Re\enue consultation, dated 12th May 1B34, No. 5 

J * Re\enue consultation, dated 12th May 1834, No 6. 

M Revenue consultation, dated 4th August, 1834. 

W Revenue consultation, dated 4th August, 1834, No. 2 

It India Revenue consultation, dated -7th January 1835, No, 7. ' ‘ 
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Xieut. Charlton saying 17 “We have no hesitation in declaring this dis- 
co very, which is duo to the indefatigable researches of Capt. Jenkins and 
Lieut Chariton, to bo by far the most important and valuable that has 
■ever been mode on matters connected with the agricultural or commercial 
resources of this empire.” 

It may be observed in this connection that, as pointed out before, the' 
Bruce brothers perhaps have the first claim to the honour of this discovery.' 
The credit is given to them also in Robinson’s “Descriptive Account of 
Assam", which was published in 1841. Dr. Wallich in his ieport 18 sub-, 
mitted in 1835 also stated that “it was Mr. Bruce and his late brother 
Major Robert Bruce at Jorhafc who originally brought the Assam tea to 
public notice many years ago when no one had the slightest idea of its 
existence". 

The Committee being convinced of the existence of the tea plant in its 
indigenous state in Assam three medical gentlemen, 19 viz., Dr. Wallich, 
M’CIelland and Griffiths were deputed to upper Assam "for 20 the pur- 
pose of collecting on the spot the greatest variety procurable of botanical, 
geological and other details, which, as preliminary information, are 
-absolutely necessary, before ulterior measures can be successfully taken 
•with regard to the Cultivation of tea shrub of that country”. After 
prosecuting necessary enquiries, Mr. C. A. Bruce was appointed 21 in 
•chargo of nurseries to be established at Sadiya and other places with a 
•small establishment under him for the exploration of the jungles in search 
■of tracts of indigenous tea plants and their collection and manufacture. 
A supply of Chinese tea seed and of young plants was also about this 
time received 22 which were sent from China by Mr. Gordon in November 
1834. 

In order to encourage cultivation of tea Government sanctioned very 
favourable terms at different times for obtaining land for the purpose. 
In 1838 it was laid down that any tract of waste land from 100 to 10,000 
■acres might be taken up on a 45 years’ lease with a rent free period of 
5 to 20 years according as the land, was open or covered with reeds or 
forest. After that period three quarters of the area was to be assessed 
at a progressive rate rising to Re. 1-2-0 per acre. After the expiry of 
ibe lease one-fourth of the area was to remain free from assessment in 
perpetuity and the rest was to be assessed at the option of the grantee, 
at one-fourth the gross profits or at the rate paid for rice land in the 
■neighbourhood. There was a clause providing that a quarter of the area 
must be cleared within 5 years failing which the land was liable to 
resumption. These were subsequently revised from time to time details 
•of which are not given here to confine the article within the prescribed • 
limit. • 


17 India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January 1855, No 6 

18 Assam, sketch of its history, soil and productions published by Smith Elder 4 
Co-, London, 1639. 

IS India Revenue consultation, dated 13th Jfarch 1835. 

28 India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January 1835, No 6. 

21 India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March 1835, No. 4. 

22 India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March 1835, No 19. 
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Operations of the Tea Committee appear to have proceeded very slowly 
owing to the great difficulties of communication between Assam and 
Calcutta which existed at the period as also to the ignorance which then: 
prevailed on all points connected with the proper cultivation of tea plants,, 
and manufacture of tea. A sample of tea which was sent to the Court 
of Directors in 1836 arrived in so mouldy a state that it could not be- 
tested. From the description given of it by the Court in their despatch of 
August 1837, the sample appeared to have been merely a 1 collection of. 
leaves gathered from wild shrubs without having undergone any course of 
manipulation or other process for conversion into the tea of ordinary use. 
Tea makers and artisans, from China, were accordingly introduced ini 
3837 and some consignments of manufactured Assam tea, sent to tho 
Court of Directors in 1838-30, were found to be of such excellent quality, 
and to command such very high prices at open sale, that the tea imme- 
diately attracted the attention of the British mercantile world, and a 
company which was styled afterwards as Assam Tea Company was; 
formed for the cultivation of tea' plants and manufacture of tea in 
upper Assam. 

The India Government, as also the Court of Directors, had all nlong^ 
adhered to the intention of severing their connection with the ten 
planting as soon as it had been sufficiently esthblished to be entrusted - 
to private enterprise. Consequently shortly after the formation of the 
Assam Company, two-thirds of the Government establishment, gat dens; 
and nurseries were mnde over to it, and in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the Supreme Government dated 2nd March 1840 Tea Barrees.. 
etc , were divided 23 between the Government and the Ten Company. 

The Assam Tea Company continued its operations with great vigour/ 
and the character of the tea which was manufactured and consigned to- 
tho homo market was all that could be desired. Nevertheless the under- 
taking, in a few years, began to be looked upon as a commercial failure. 
Tn 1840-47 the shares of the Company on which £20 had been paid' up r 
beenme well nigh unsaleable. Many holders thought to get rid of them 
on anv terms and some shares were said to have been sold for half-a-crown- 
a piece. 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs expressed by the above depreciation 
may be thus explained : — 

"An 24 undue importance was given to the localities where the indigenous 
plant was found growing, the most inaccessible nnd unhenlthv places were 
often occupied merely on account of a few acres of straggling indigenous 
shrubs being discovered in tlic neighbouring forests. The plantin'* out 
of forest was not sufficiently attended to and the most extravagant out- 
turns were expected from the small nnd sparsely covered patches of ten 
actually existing. At the same time the establishments maintained were-' 
on the most expensive scale**. 

The Government hnd. os already staled, retained one-third of its n 
perirnental ten estates; these were worked till April 1840 when they were . 

17a“5"'.a°d d ’'' J Z9th D "" nb ' r ,6, °. 91-937 116 , 137 , 165 , 

14 Campbell’* Memo, on tea plantation in Aitam. 
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sold for a small sum of Rs. 900 and odds to a Chinaman employed in 
the garden It does not appear that the Government severed its con- 
nection with the tea planting on account of any exceptional loss. But 
the object with which the experiments had been commenced fifteen years 
before had been fully attained and the further development of tea cultiva- 
tion was left entirely to private enterprise. 

The benefits which the tea industry has conferred on this country, 
particularly on the province of Assam, have been many and great. The 
land most suitable for tea is not adapted to the cultivation of rice, and 
the greater part of it would still be hidden in dense forest if it had not 
been cleared by the tea planters who, as stated in Gate’s History of 
Assam, in 1901. paid a land revenue of £41,000 in addition to £5,000 
as local rates. In the same year the gardens gave employment to more 
than 0,00,000 labourers. The majority of these labourers were imported 
from other provinces as the local supply was so small. The gardens pro- 
vide numerous employments for local cultivators who may wish to work 
for lure. The literate class obtain numerous clerical and medical employ- 
ment in the gardens. The demand for rice to feed the coolies has greatly 
augmented its price in Assam to the benefit of the cultivators. A great 
impetus has been given to trade and new markets have been opened in 
all parts of the country. Many persons who go to Assam to work in 
the gardens ultimately settle down there as cultivators. Tea industry 
has also brought about great improvement in the means of communication. 
In pointing out the advantages of tea industry Mr. Gordon observed 
“IP 5 we Bhould succeed in rearing the Tea plant in India of a quality 
and in quantity to satisfy the English Market, the advantage to this 
country, would be an addition to its wealth that after making every 
allowance for the fall in price that may be expected to follow the opening 
of the Trade with China may be estimated at from 2 to 3 Millions 
Sterling per annum. Bengal would thus become possessed of an additional 
staple for export nearly equal in value to that of the aggregate mass of 
indegenous articles now shipt to England and this without displacing a 
single production useful either for > nutriment or in the arts. The sandy 
and now barren slopes of rugged mountains will in this event become 
seats of agricultural industry and sources of commercial riches unknown 
to the more fertile plains of the Ganges — and our Indian fellow subjects 
will thenceforth enjoy the tribute hitherto paid by Europe to their un- 
courteous Eastern neighbours for the most innocent and refreshing of 
all luxuries.". 

25 Tea Committee Progs , 13th February 1834. No. 1. 
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The Later Representatives o! a Great Family ol Courtiers o! Pondicherry— 
Diwan Savarimnthu Mudaliar and Appaswami. 


[By Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A.] 

I 


In a paper submitted to the Seventeenth Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, the services of the first three generations of a noted 


The founder of the fortunes of the family was Lazare de Motta, alias, 
Thanappa Mudaliar, who was the D.ibash of Francois Martin at Pondicherry 
from 1674, and who had been, even earlier, of service to the Abbe Carre and 
to Admiral De La Haye. Francois Martin was guided by Thanappa’s advice 
in all matters relating to the development of the trade and population of 
Pondicherry. His collaboration with Martin, has been noticed by the latter 
in the Journal kept by him and also embodied in the Memoirs that he com- 
piled from the time of his arrival in the East 1 , as well as in other contemporary 
records. Thanappa died at the height of his wet 1th and fame, before he 
could witness the humiliation of the Dutch capture of Pondicherry (1093) 
whoso foundations he had helped tc lay and whose development into pros- 
perity was in a large measure due to bis collaboration with Martin. 

In the next generation, Thanappa’s son, Andre Muthiappa, alias, Velendra, 
was raised to be the Dubash and Courtier of the French Government from 
1699, when they got back Pondicherry from the Dutch. Muthiappa did not 
inherit in a full measure all the great abilities of his father ; but he was a pious 
Christian and enjoyed considerable influence with the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus who were then strongly entrenched at the French settlement along- 
side of the Capucins. He was, however, dismissed from office in December 
1708 by Governor Hebert who had taken a dislike to him largely on account 
of his influence with the priests and removed him from his post on the pretext 
that he communicated an important piece of information regarding a mission 
on which he had been sent to the ruler of Gingee, to a Jesuit Father ; and 
he forthwith appointed in his place a Hindu, Nainiyappa Pillai, who is held 
in the records oi r . ” i ■ .! : » e been “ an honest and well- 
spoken Hindu , ■ ■ that another member of 

Thanappa ’a fami , s , . •* ! * . jld get appointed as Joint 

Courtier and Co-Mu daliar along with the powerful Hindu, Nainiyappa, in 
March 1714. Muthiappa ’s son, Pedro Kanakaraya, was then very young 
and could not be raised to the office. Kanakaraya had, however, early dis- 
played qualities of discernment, patience and good understanding. Above 
all, he showed himself to be quite fair and generous in his attitude towards 
the rival family of Courtiers (of Nainiyappa, his brother-in-law Tiruvengadam 


1 . MemrUt de Francois Martin (1665 1694 

clury 1GT3—IS1S ; by 5f. V. Labem&die ( 1936) H 


(Edition Martmoau, : XjC Virux P<n*di- 
La Logo de Pondich^ry, vera 1690- 


K*«ppelin : La Compajnie de» Indu Oriental** et F. Martin- 
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'who' was in the charge of the demolition of the ivorhs wrote .Though, 
“the circumference of the Fortifications, exclusive of the Citadel, is not less 
■than four miles in brick work, yet I hope such diligence will be used that the 
.Bastions, Curtains and all public buildings of the French Company will be 
.ruined in three months.” By October of that year the Madras Council re- 
ported that “ Pondicherry is entirely destroyed as are all its neighbouring 
.Forts and Places ”. 

An idea of the difference between Pondicherry as it was before its sur- 
render and after its demolition may be had by a study of the two following 
illustrations : (1) Une Do Pondichery en 1760 D'apres un dessin trouve par 
J\Ir. G. Jouvcau-Dabreml, dans la bibhotheque du palais dc Tanj^ie, le 6 
Fevrier 1935 and (2) Vne D’Une Partie Des Ruines De Pondichery en 17G9 — 
Reproduction d’une gravure eur hois du “ Voyage dans les mers de l’Inde ” 
•de I'Astronome Le Gentil. (Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1781) 5 . 

in 

In 1764, the French East India Company sent out, as their Governor 
•of India, Jean Law of Lauriston (formerly French Chief at .Murshidabad) 
with the official titles of Commissaire du Roi and Gouverneur general de la 
Compagnie de France, and with full plenary authority and with Father Lavaur 
■as Extra-ordinary Councillor and accompanied by several ships. In January 
1765, Law touched at Pulicat and anchored in the road near Madras. By 
■that time, the fortifications of Pondicherry had been completely demolished 
and the settlement had become an open town. Law began to negotiate, 
"without any loss of time, with the Governor of Madras and with the Nawab 
•of the Carnatic for the demarkation of the limits of Pondicherry. He re- 
quired at that time a very reliable and capable Indian agent to carry on his 


Borides the pillars of the Sea Gato Colonnade, eoveral other articles which had been 
itnken from Madras in 17-10, such aa the organ of St. Mary’s Church, a printing press, 
•turret clock, etc., were recovered. The commissaries made over to tho Government the 
throo Royal pictures of Franco found in the Pondicherry palace, and a vast quantity of 
stores and materials, including f" - ' 4 ' ' ' ‘ ‘ i 

hands of the English. They • 

Tricliinopoly and other places. ' 
jparole.” [If. D. Lovo : Vesli'j 
Both throe views have t 

1G73-1S15, Hutoire d’une Ville Colonials Francaise avoc uno preface deM. A. Martineau 
10 gravures. 3 plans, 2 appendices, par Marguerite V. Labemadie (Pondichery Bihliothe- 
quo Pubhque, Rue Des Capucins 1936). 


•™ Af ", “ *** ***'“ “ » -* ^ ” ' ' ' accord- 

‘ ■ ■ ■ nuonaly 

opera- 
tion* «i annum, Ki'lu imiuicm'UL, uy me mws ot Retaliation, to justify the utter domoli- 
tlon of Pondicherry.” 
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negotiations with tho Nawab of Arcot to whom ho was to send two of his-. 
Council*. 

The late Courtier of tho Company, Ananda Rangn Pillai, had died juat- 
a few days before tho surrender of Pondicherry to Sir Eyre Cootc, in January 
1761. His nephew and successor, as tho head of his family, was Tiruvcn- 
gadam Pillai, who, however, did not know either English ' or French, nnd" 
was moreover not at all experienced in trade business or diplomatic affairs ; 
he was solely interested in endeavouring to realize tho assets and collect tho 
sums duo to his lato uncle. Thercforo ho could not bo thought of for tho post 
of Indian Agent at tho durbar of the Nawab. Nor could Kandappa Mudaliar, 
who had served as the Dubash of Governor Do Leyrit, be oven considered os 
an alternative candidate for the place, because a largo number of complaints 
and accusations of corruption, bribery and misconduct were pending against 
him. Finally the choice of the Governor fell upon Savarimuthu Mudaliar* 
who was the grandson of a sister of tho well-known Courtier , Pedro Kana- 
karaya Mudaliar, and who had been functioning as Interpreter and Tamil 
Translator in tho Superior Court of Justico of Pondicherry, with a considerable’ 
amount of credit. Savarimuthu had also been greatly favoured by Count 
Do Lally and had got a good certificate from that volotilo general. Ho was. 
now appointed by Governor Law to be the Company’s Broker and Dubash 
and was commissioned also to be the Agent and Representative of tho French 
Government at the qourt of the Nawab of the Carnatic 7 . 

The negotiations for the final rendition of Pondicherry wore actually- 
finished within the short period of a month ; and on February 28, 17G5, the- 
settlement was handed back into French hands*. It was then agreed that 
the task of demarking the limits of the Pondicherry territory should bo en- 
trusted to Savarimuthu. After this work was over. Law had to leavo for* 
Karikal where he had to do similar task of demarkation and shortly after- 
wards left for Bengal to perform a similar task in that provinco. After finish- 
ing his task in helping the domarkation of Pondicherry limits, Savarimuthu 
went over to Karikal to supplement the work of Law and also accordmg'to 
his commission, to conduct negotiations with tho officials of tho Rajah of' 
Tanjore about tho demarkation of the bmits of that settlement (1st June’ 
1765)*. 



C. d’Errey (p. 46) ] - 

• A Madras letter from the Council to the Company of August 8, 1765, reports that the- 
French possessions under tho Presidency had been completely delivered over to the French 
authorities who had begun to rebuild their houses in Pondicherry and also that Law was. 
then at Chandernagore. , . , > 
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Before' Law returned from Bengal in January 1767, Savarimuthu had 
anaged to finish all the tasks assigned to him, both in Pondicherry and in 
arikal correctly and efficiently and ■without exciting any trouble from the 
nglish, the Nawab and the Tanjore ruler, and had secured proper agreements 
om these powers for his demarkations. In the deeds securing the terri- 
jrial limits of these settlements, Savarimuthu had also affixed his signatures 
3 could be seen in the Pondicherry archives. 


The French Company had given definite instructions to Governor Law 
lat he should not at all interfere in the political affairs of the Indian princes 
nd should confine his attention only to matters of trade and shipping. Con- 
jquently, the Governor and his Dubash devoted themselves to the develop- 
lent of the Company’s trade transactions and also to the securing of a lucra- 
,ve private trade for themselves with Mauritius. Savarimuthu enhanced, 
urjng these years of service, the reputation that he had been enjoying as a 
[ever business man ; he became popular with all classes of Indian merchants 
f the coast, and got the high-sounding title of Diwan from the Governor 
nd earned also the favour of the Nawab. Since he was a member of the 
amily of Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar, whose name bad become famous 
hroughout the land, he assumed also for himself the personal name of hig 
rand-uncle and called himself, Diwan John Pedro Savarimuthu Kanakaraya 
ludaliar. Savarimuthu controlled the entire trade operations of both Pondi- 
herry and Karikal. He satisfactorily negotiated numerous business deals 
or the Company, and on one occasion, in 1769, saved them from considerable 
oss that they would have sustained in a transaction over the purchase of 
*,000 bundles of tobacco offered by some Upper India merchants, most of 
ihich had become rotten and the greater part of which, except about 800 
mndles, had to be destroyed by fire 10 . 


However, on account of considerable losses incurred by the Diwan through 
he foundering of some ships of his, bound for Mauritius and also because 
>f the deceit practised on him by a French merchant of that island, Sayan- 
nuthu suddenly became bankrupt and had to appear before the Conseil 
Supericur to make good tho claims made by his creditors (January 20, 1774). 
\fter all the creditors had duly registered and proved their claims upon his 
sstate, it was decreed by the court that the assets of Savarimuthu should 
be distributed among them, pro rata, on the basis of the terms of arbitration 
arrived at by a prominent merchant. F.ver y item of property belonging to 
the Diwan, movable and immovable, was thus disposed off, except two pieces 
ofland, situated partly in and partly out of the bounds of Valudavur, which 
were oxcluded on the ground that they belonged by hereditary right to his 
young sons, having been bequeathed to him by his father as the result of a 
partition of his hereditary properties between Savarimuthu and his brothers. 
Consequently it was decreed that these two pieces of land should remain 
in possession of Nayakathammal, the wife of Savarimuthu. The Diwan’a 
.agont at Karikal, Arulnnandam, submitted that he would not abscond from 
tho settlement ; and it was thereupon decreed that one of tho judges should 
seo that ho kept his word. A powerful French merchant at Karikal was 
accused by oil the creditors of Savarimuthu, both European and Indian, as 
haying caused huge lossos to Arulanandam by wrongfully selling large quail- 
titles of salt produced in his pans of Vanjur, by superseding unjustly the 

<> V h * ,3lh Au 5 U f t , 1770 .H tho Km S of Franco suspended tho privilege of 
French India Company and declared the trade of India free. ’ privilege oi 
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priests of the Hindu temples of the settlement and by misappropriating the 
dues from many of the betel-gardens leased to him and oven imposing on 
and oxacting from him a personal gratuity of 50 pagodas. They demanded 
that all tho sums that had been unlawfully acquired by this merchant should 
be forcibly realized and distributed among them. After examining numerous 
witnesses and registering the declarations and accounts of the concerned 
merchants and scrutinising all the statements. made by Arulanondam and 
his counter-' *'*' ** , « « * . 1 '< 

the Europea ■ ■ 1 ■■ 

nnd lie shou . • ^ 

nnd also that the charges brought against Arulanandam were equally not 
provable. It is maintained by Mon. Gnana Diagou that II. Boustcl, the 
European merchant of Karikal concerned, in the suit, was certainly a main 

- 11 * — nf i — r ' : ~ — — 5 that in the French 

• .■ ■ mutually support- 

:■ . ‘ ■ 1 . ■ to bring about the 

discomfiture and ruin of any one who brought any charge against one of their 
number and that all tho accusations brought against Boustcl wero in fact 
true. 

IV 

Acharappa Mudaliar, the younger brother of Savarimuthu, had given 
a pxrikat (release deed of partition) in order to save tho good name of his 
father, brother and nephew, which was not however correct in several parti- 
culars. It was unfortunate that the person who came to the defence and 
vindication of Savarimuthu against Boustel and exposed the latter’s mis- 
•doings should have finally been disgraced and driven to die under a cloud. 

* ’ ■ 4 ' ' ’ * r 

of; • : !■ • ■ . • 

by ‘ ‘ ■ I ■ : .■ • • 

.by Governor Bcllecombe. 11 

The next generation of the family — - • - 111 * 

who was the eldest son of Diwan Savai * ! ... 

up in his boyhood by Gnanamuthu . ► . ■ 

Eanakaraya Mudaliar. But having lost all his ancestral properties through 
the insolvency forced upon his father, Appaswami had to undergo many 
/difficulties Tww®*i/M» q « — l - A-i — - — - nr.,4.i:.. i — \ 

"taken to m . . : . • ■ , : ‘ 

•taken in tc ! : ; 

contingency of disgrace and punishment in court, he got the good name of 
'his family rehabilitated and contrived to get tho appointment of Interpreter 
recently vacated by the death of its holder, Mariaaoss Pillai, for his nephew 
Appaswami. While however, Appaswami got a respectable post, Acharappa 
was not freed from further difficulties. A Maratha captain of sepoys by 


11 On the 8th of January 1777, Law handed overcharge to Guillaume Louis de Belle, 

combe, eiegneur de Tierac. Law had raised Pondicherry again from her ruins and restored 
• to tho city all her political prestige. In June 1778, the English began hostilities against 
Pondicherry without any formal declaration of war. 

£9 
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name Damodar (?) Rao, now filed a suit against Acharappa for the recovery 
of some amounts held to be due to him from Diwan Savarimuthu. After 
objections and counter-objections had been taken, the suit was finally dis- 
missed, in March 1787, on the ground that every kind and item of property 
belonging to Diwan Savarimuthu had been made over to M. Boustel and the 
circumstances under which that amount in tho present suit came to be re- 
garded as due from the Diwan were not satisfactory. Similar suits for the 
recovery of other claims on the estate of Diwan Savarimuthu (who was fre- 
quently described in the records of the court as John Kanakaraya Mudaliar) 
followed. But tho records of the family preserved by its present representa- 
tive, M. Gnana Diagou Mudaliar, clearly show that every kind of property 
belonging to the late Savarimuthu had been completely made over by 
Acharappa in the presence of the Notary Public to his creditors, according to 
the judgment of the Court dated February 5, 1774. Later on, by a specific 
court decree of August 30, 1797, Appaswami was freed from any obligation 
of paying any claims that might be made on his father’s estate. Gnanamuthu 
Ammal, the widow of Courtier Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar, had died and. 
the niece to whom her estate was willed had also passed away ; and now Appa- 
swami tried to obtain possession of it. He endeavoured very hard, for a- 
number of years, to get at the properties willed away by Gnanamuthu AmmaL 
to her niece, Chintadri, who had not made any will before her death. It was 
unfortunate that Appaswami Bhould have been guilty of wrongful enjoyment 
of some of the properties of Chintadri Ammal, which ho had contrived to get- 
possession of in the course of the long-pending suits that he instituted for 
their recovery. When these suits wore finally disposed off, the only persons, 
who were benefited thereby, were the widow of Acharappa and a grandson 
of a brother of his. Appaswami had tried to deceive his collateral relatives 
and had justly failed in his wrongful attempts. All the descendants of Appa- 
swami passed away in course of time, except one alone now surviving. Ho 
himself died on September 18, 1839, leaving three sons, Savarinaiha, Ponnu. 
Mudaliar and Chinturaya Mudaliar. In spite of his very chequered career,. 
Appaswami contrived to enjoy somo honours, which were granted to him by 
tho Governor on the New Year’s Day of 1817. 12 In August 1826, Government,.- 
in consideration of his great age and distressed condition, gave to his son 
Savorinatha MudxdiaT.the post that be bad held of Tamil Translator of the 
Court. 

Thus passed away the last note- worthy representative of a distinguished 
family of devoted servants of the French Government of Pondicherry, 
whoso record of service extending over a century and a half is unique and of 
appreciable historical significance. Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Diarist, who 
has been appropriately held by Professor Jouveau-Dubrcuil to have ’been 


French ... \ 

and by i ■ ' 

at Cudd ■ , > 
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the Diwan of Nawab Dupleix 1 * and whopo well-known Diary has come to 
constitute an invaluable source-book of information, enn l>c studied in somo 
aspects of his life, in a truer historical perspective, from the material afforded 
by a scrutiny of the activities and services or the rival family or Christian 
Covrt\cr9 % of whom tho most distinguished was Pedro Kanakaraya JIudalinr, 
his influential rival and predecessor in office. 

11 See Dupleix [Ihcenttnaire , 1741 — 1941), par G. Jouvenu-Ihibrrtin, Fondiehery 1941 
Second Tart, Chapter II end Third Part, Chapter III, and illustration* at the end. 
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■Venkatapa Nayaka’s Relations with the English— 1619-1020. 

[By Dr. B. A. Saletoro, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.Phil. (Giessen)]. 

Interesting details are available in tho letters of the servants of the 
■English East India Company, concerning the commercial policy of a 
-practically forgotten lino ot kings on the Western Ghats. Those were tho 
once powerful rulers of Kcladi, Ikkeri, or Bednur. I shall restrict myself 
here to only some of tho letters which refer to the dealings of ono of tho 
Keladi kings with tho English in 1619-1620. 

Four of tbcso letters were written by Thomas Kerridgo and Thomas Rastell 
from Surat to the Company. They are dated February the 9th and the 15th, 
1619. While describing tho voyago of a ship named the Expedition, they refer 
to a factory at Calicut which, however, “ was not troubling about”. Then tho 
letters continue thus — “ They (i.e., the Company’s authorities), however, adviso 
the commander to call there to receive if possible the moneys duo to the Com- 
pany. Overtures received from ' a certayne Mallabars who inhabitt a country 
on the sea coast some 20 leagues to the so wards of Goa, called Ekarce, the princo 
an Indian Raja that hath beenl ong in league with the Portingall.’ 1,1 There 
is a post script to these letters which will bo cited presently. 

Wo have to identify tho Raja of Ikkeri mentioned above, and to corrobo- 
rate the statements made therein that lie was in league with the Portuguese. 
The date of these letters, viz., 1619 falls within the reign of king Venkatapa 
Nay aka, who was one of the most distinguished of the Keladi monarchs. He 
ruled from 1582 until 1629.* His reign is memorable from many points of 
viow. Firstly, it was ho who shook off the yoke of Vijayanagara and assumed 
independence.* Secondly, he drove back the Bijapur forces under their famous 
general Randullah Khan,* when the latter allying himself with some recalcit- 
rant feudatories of Keladi swept triumphantly over the wholo of Karanataka. 
Thirdly, it was during the reign of Venkatapa Nayaka that the boundaries of 
tho Keladi kingdom were extended eastwards and northwards to Kadur, 
Bhuvanagiri (Kavaledurga), Masur, and Shiraoga, westwards to Bhatkal and 
Honnavuru,* and southwards to Kasaragodu and Candragiri.* Those last two 
places lie on tho extreme south of the modern South Kanara district along tho 
coast, and immediately to tho north of Malabar proper. The proximity of 
Kasaragodu and Candragiri, which from this timo became the southern frontier 
defence of tho Keladi kingdom, to Malabar, may have led the English 
factor to style the king of Ikkeri in the letters cited above, as “ a certayne 
Mallabars who inhabitt a country on the sea coast” 

Finally, there is another reason which made the reign of Venkatapa 
Nijyaka memorable in Keladi annals. Ho was the first Keladi ruler to under- 
stand tho value of having commercial dealings with Western powers and of 
securing thoir friendship. Till now, however, it was believed that king 
Venkatapa Nayaka was desirous of seeking trade concessions only from the 
Portuguese. In fact, according to Thomas Kerridgo and Thomas Rastell, 
Venkatapa Nayaka had already for a long time past allied himself with the 

Portuguese. Henco their accusation — “ tho princo an Indian Raja 

that hath boeno long in league with tho Portingall.”* That means that some 

v " r *’ 1 “ ¥ ™" Venkatapa Nfiyaka must 

hich were probably detri- 
t in the dark as to when 

1 William Foster. The Engl\»\ Factories in India— 16IS-I62I, p. 60. (Oxford. 1906). 

* Lev, is Rice. Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 157. (London, 10091. 

Rice. ibtd. pp. 157-15S. 

* Lingannakavi, Keladinripavijaya, pp. 78, 81, 66. (Mysore, 1921, Ed. by Jt. 
Shama Rastry.) 

* Foster, op. eit. 




exactly he set about winning over the Portuguese to his side. But that he* 
continued this pro-Portuguese attitude down to the end of his reign is evident 
from the -trend of political events in his reign. He successfully interfered in 
the affairs of the Queen Bhairadevi of Gerasoppe, who was a feudatory of the 
Sultan of Bijapur, and whom the Portuguese called “ the Pepper Queen 
In the end Venkatapa Nay aka attacked her kingdom, and annexed some por- 
tion of it to his own. One of the reasons why lie did so was to secure for himself 
the pepper centres of the Gerasoppe kingdom. But he did not do away with 
the G - ’ ‘ ’* o ■’ *’ ’ 1 ' 1 ’ . i the cause 

of ■ ■ ■ called the 

Kn ' : , t him into 

collision with the Portuguese,* but he was wise enough not to wage wars 
with them. For now that he had secured control over the pepper centres 
of tbe Queen of Gerasoppe, he could abide his time and see whether his allies 
f 1 T ‘ ‘ ' Duld give him the greatest profit. Of these two 

■ -were more anxious to have the monopoly of 

• Indeed, the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa was 

very anxious that it should not fall into the hands of the English or the Dutch. 
It was with this object that the Portuguese Viceroy sent an embassy to Venka- 
tapa N&yaka in 1623. 10 

But from the letters of the English factors cited above it is evident that 
Venkatapa Nayaka was dealing secretely with the English as well. This 
explains the post script to the letters dated 1619, which runs thus — “ Renewed 
overtures from the Mallabars, who declare they can fill the Expedition with 
pepper in less than fifteen days.” 11 

Further proof of king Venkatapa NSy aka’s desire to have relations with 
the English is afforded in a letter dated about May 1620 written by William 
Hoare to the Company. It runs thus— “ It hath beene, I presume, long since- 
related unto your Worships how that during your fleets abode at Sevalleo two 
Mallahar frigots putt themselves under the command of your shippes, affirming- , 
themselves subjects to a Ragia of Echaree, neere Goa, and pretending to bo 
sent by the King their master to capitulate with the English about establishing- 
a trade with him for pepper, his countrey, by their report, yielding yearlio 
sufficient to lade two good shippes ; the tryall whereof being by consuUaciort 
assented to, they both attended the fleets to thi3 place. And heere one of them 
desired leave to depart beforo to the King to advize of our comminge, that his 
pepper might bo in the more readiness^ against our arrivall, and that an - 
English Tnarchant might accompany him to view the comodity and cutt price 
with tho Kingo, for whomo sufficient hostage should be left aboord the Dragoon • 
which was likewise agreed upon.” 1 * 

The above letters helps us to affirm that (a) Venkatapa Nayaka waV 
desirous to secure tho advantages of Trade in pepper with the English ; ( b\ 
that ho sont two ships that put themselves under the command of tho English 
captain ; (c) that these ships - * "* ' ’ ■ '* ' English in regard 

to the trado in pepper ; and ■ . • ■ ■ the price of th& 

commodity lay with Vcnkat ■ ' . '• ■ v ..oto that all this 

was done only three years before ho received an embassy from the Portuguese. 
Viceroy of Goa. b 


• Hire. op. fit, pp. 157.1 6B. 

• Ibid, p. 15S. 

« Ibid, 

u Foster, op. cit p. (JO. 

'* Foster, il.il, p. 70. 
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A ufllijue Farman ol Emperor Aurangzeb to a Maratha Chief 

[By Dr SI. A. Cliaglitoi, D.Litt.] 

The Farman of Aurangzeb reproduced nere with a brief account actual- 
ly belongs to the Satara Historical Museum which at present has been 
Roused at the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
Poona. When I first saw it, I found it of a peculiar type having an ob- 
long si 2 e 42.x 18 inches with only six lines of the text with about five 
inches space between them written in beautiful and clear Nasta’hq style 
and the Tughra characters m red bearing the name and insignia of 
Emneror Aurangzeb with a rare Kunyat-Abdu’l Faiz instead of the 
usual one Abu'l-Muznffar or Abu’Z-Zafar. On its right is the Great 
round Mugnal Seal, in the centre of which the name of the Emperor is 
given as noted below. This central insignia of the Emperor is surround- 
ed by ten smaller circles, each of these smaller circles bears the name of 
the Emperor’s forefathers in the direct line right upto Timur. Evidently 
It heems that it has nicely been repaired but some of tne words in the 
first and the fourth lines ore not clear, particularly in the fourth line 
■which I could not make out. This led me to consult pome better author- 
ity on the Persian language. The only available person in Poona Khan 
"Bahadur Prof Abdul Qadir Sarfaraz was consulted immediately for the 
decipherment of some of the mutilated words, who after casting a glance 
-at tb* document informed me that he had already prepared a note on 
the same Farman for Principal H. G Rawlinson of the Deccan College 
•on 00th March 1030 Under the circumstances, therefore, it has be- 
come neces«arv for me to utilise the note of the Khan Bahadur Professor 
Sheikh, with his kind permission, specially as far ns the text and the 
translation arc concerned But unfortunatelv I find that he has also 
left the same words, which I could not read undeciphered Novertheless 
these lacunae do not in any wav affect the purport of the Farman More- 
over. I understand, that nothing so far has been published about this 
Farman 

Text of the Farman. 

^ In the 

^•jlc I’^oh jjS ftr a. ^ J Tughra 

I «J JL. (?) f lj — | 

J.L 4L1 Ji* Vija aiJjJ — f 

,'xj JbofUt) lujj jO Jaij if A)* J »'a. y r 

jUaj 

■ — -■ |j|J j pjf • — f* . 

jturl ix>)j jl }» * J 


- 1 Thfl word OjJ’^ Sanwanl is locally prononneed Si want takes its origin 

from Sanskirt »ord Srniant which means a feudatory king, a Jsgirdar, a governor 
of a province and it is generally found in ancient Inscription*. 
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j . tj Jb ujjl 14) Jb vkJ>U* \j-i- f“ Jj - 1 ) »i'l->//±Sif — v 

j|) j 1 (* 4 ^v J'“ /* aJ y f 1 ^- V'-) ttfi) 0 S 

On the back of the Farman 

0 k^’ lj4,c •& <rjOb»*. 

,JU>| j £*U/» J'.- j v-ib* j,bU- j*tU w {j ic/"** 

^J^Lv* i— Cj) *!•?. I;jj 

r o—^j-i^lr iliob * jJ J ytyH (Round Seal) 


Translation : — 

In the name of Him Who is the most Holy and 
Exalted in glory 

The Farman (Mandate) of Abu’l-Faiz Muhammad 
Mohi’ud-din Alamgir Badshah Gbazi 

Obedient to Islam, Bam 1 Sawant, being hopeful of Boyal favours, 
should know thut in these days it was submitted to the dignified court, 
through the letter written by Saif Khan to Inayat Ull ah Khan that her 
(Sawant), the best of equals in company of said (Saif) Khan was actively 
engaged in chastising and destroying Khem of mischievous tendency- 
lhereiore, his (Sawant ’s) great services have been appreciated and 
honoured by issuing this mandate and (grant of) ten thousand mpeea 
as Misa’ada (help-money). He (Sawant) should offer thanks for this high 
favour and put forth abundant efforts for killing and capturing the- 
accursed Khem. He (Sawant) should regard that stress is laid on this 
matter. Written on the 19th of the month of Shaban 2 fiftieth regnal 
year (2Gth Nov. 1700 A. D.). 

On the reverse : — ‘Forwarded through the Chief minister of ministers 
Jumulatu'l-Mulk Madaru’l-Maham Amiru'l-Bmara. 

hi the seal:— Amiru’l-Umara slave of Badshah Alamgir Ghazi 45 

regnal jenr. 5 


1 Here the word Ram is almost clear and it has not been included by Prof. Shaikh 
In his transcription of the text of the Farman which, I think, was due to the then 
bad Condition of the Farman which Is quite obvious, after which it was repaired 
at Calcutta under the able guidance of Khan Bahadur, A. F. M. Abdul-AIi late- 
Record Keeper of Govt of India as Profeasor Shaikh told the writer of this note. 

seh’.biti I.,th« l«.t month of th« re B «l y.ar of Aurangnb becawo according 
<« ™ O’™ *’“‘V b f first month of lh« rrfmal yrar tho month of Rim . too 

“V ST!, PH-S" 50t i " lf«* “.'.ban Ilia A.H./26th Not. 170 & 
A.D. After which he died on Friday 4th March 1707 A. t>. ‘ 

JDile* in the seals were generally of those years when they were prepared. 
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Tho chronicles tell us: 'Khem Sawant becamo the Chief of Sawant 
■\Vad9 in 1675 and by helping tho Mughals in their struggle against 
Sliivaji and making frequent raids across tho Goa frontier he had con* 
siderably increased his territory. Afterwards in 1707 he supported 
Slmaji's grandson Shahu in contests with the Kolhapur Chief and was 
coCrmed in his possessions. Ho died in 1709 without male issue'. There- 
fore we presumably conclude that the ‘Sawant’ mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the Mughal Farman might he this samo Khem Sawant who helped 
the Mughals against the Marhattas. As far the ’Khem’ mentioned 
lower down in the Farman against whom the ‘Sawant’ acted in tho Com- 
pany of Saif Khan nothing could be said unless other similar authentic 
document came to our rescue. 

Saif Khan’s real name is not known but the author of Ma’athiru’l- 
Umra 2 * says that Saifu’d-Din Mahmud entitled Saif Khan was one of the 
great r.obles of Shah Jahan’s period who died in 1095 A. H./1683 A. D. 
while he was the Governor of Allahabad province and he had left a son 
on uhom Aurangzeb had also conferred the title of Saif Khan formerly 
home by his father and he was appointed the Foujdar of Tal Kokan, 
Qila’dar of Azamnagar Malgaon and Thanedar of Satgaon. He was also 
appointed the govemor-Subehdar of Bijapur in the 49th year of the 
reign of Aurangzeb. After Aurangzeb’s death he entered the service of 
Prince Knm Bakhsh. 

But the History of Sawant TVadr 5 mentions that about the year 1706 
Sayyad Ghazanfar Ali Khan was appointed the chief commander of the 
Mughal forces at Phonda. 4 The duty of helping him was assigned to 
Khem Sawant by the Delhi Emperor. This actually corroborates the 
purport of the Farman and it seems as if the real name of Saif Khan 
might have been Sayyad Ghazanfar Ali Khan and the author of the 
MathiruT-Umara has only given his title. If this be true Saif Khan 
and Sayyad Ghazanfar All Khan are one and the same person. 


Inayat Ullah Khan to whom the matter was reported by Saif Khan 
about Sawant, was the author of a collection of Aurangzeb’s letters 
known as the Kalimat-i-Tayyibat, and he had also collected the com- 
mands of the Emperor under the name of Ahkam-i-’Alamgiri. He had 

1 (a) Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol X. (Rat an girt and Sacantvadi], 
Bombay 1B80, pp. 437-47. 

(b) Mtmair of the Sawvnt Waree State, Bombay 1855, pp. 1-4. 

(c) A History of Sawant Wadi State, (Marhati) by Vithals Pnmso Hama 
Pingulkara, Sawant "Wadi, 1927, pp. 52-54 

(d) Maharastriya Jnanolcosa Vol. 21, pp. 165-66. (Poona, 1927). 

The State of Sawant "Wadi, lying between 16°15'30" and 15036'33* north latitude 
and 74*20' 51" and 73°36' 11" east longitude has a total area of about nine hundred 
miles. It forms the i on them part of what wa* formerly known by the name of the 
•Konkan Pati , or the territory lying between the Bahyadri range of Ghats and the 

2 d/o’atAirv’M/mara bv Kawab Samsaran’d-Dowle Shan Nawaz Khan, Cal cotta, 

1890, Vol. II, pp. 479-85. 

* A £«!t4ry of Sat rent Wadi, op. cit, p. 25. The writer is grateful to hi* col- 
lege Mr. Shaikh Chand Hussain for the traailation of thi* particular para. 

4 Phonda U a pas* in Wertern Ghat* (Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. XII, p. 219). 
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gradually risen from an ordinary position - to the rant of Chief Superin- 
tendent of Administration and during the last years of the reign of 
Aurangzeb he used to sign the documents instead of the^minister Nawab 
Asad Khan . 1 

The reverse side of this Farman shows that it had been forwarded 
through Jumlatu'l-Mulk Madaru’l-Maham Amir’l-Umara. His real name 
was Mohd. Ibrahim entitled Nawab Asad Khan. He was the only person 
through whom such important mandates were issued. His seal is also 
there. He was the only aged Wazir who was spared to Aurangzeb dur- 
ing his last years and he was five years junior to the Emperor . 2 


1 Ma’athim'l Umars, op cifc., pp, 828-832. 
Ulii, VoL I. pp. 310-21. 
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The Causes of the Maratha Portuguese War (1683-84). 

(By Mr. George M. Moraes, M.A.). 

Among the many campaigns that fill the troubled reign of Sanibaji, 
lus campaign against the Portuguese may rightly be assigned the pride of 
place. It was the first trial of strength between a European power, cele- 
brated throughout the East for its prowess 1 , and the young Maratha nation 
— a struggle which may be said to have ended creditably to the Maratha 
arms. 2 

What are the causes that led to this Luso-Maratha conflict? In point- 
ing out to the occupation and fortification of Angediva by the Portuguese, 
the help they rendered to the Mughals, and the incidents resulting from 
the conflicting claims of both to the sovereignty of the sea, the writers on 
Indian history seem to have hitherto mistaken the accidental for the 
fundamental causes. These incidents provided at best the immediate 
occasion for the outbreak of the hostilities. The real reason lay deeper, 
and is to be traced to the ideal the great Sbivaji had held up before his 
compatriots, viz., not to sheathe the sword till the last inch of that sacred 
Maharastnan soil was redeemed from foreign domination. As a worthy 
son, Sambhaji could not but be affected by this thought of Maharastra 
irredenta — a fact which comes out prominently from a survey of his rela- 
tions with the Portuguese. 

It is well known that when soon after the death of Shivaji, Soyra Bai, 
one of his widows, got her own son, Rajaram, enthroned, it was only by 
sheer chance — lack of unity among Rajaram’a supporters — that Sambhaji 
succeeded in winning the crown; and though Rajaram ’s partisans were 
rounded up, there were dark clouds of a civil war still looming On the 
horizon Nor were the Marathas on terms of amity with their neighbours, 
with the result that the latter could not be trusted to remain inactive pend- 
ing the decision of the issue. The campaign ugainst the Sidis of Jnnjira 
undertaken by Shivaji during his last years, had ended inconclusively for 
the Marathas, and the Sidis were actually profiting bv the confusion caused 
by the change of rulers. Sick of the predatory activities of the Maratha 
chieftains, the Portuguese too were on the point of denouncing the pre- 
carious peace that existed between the two states, and as the Viceroy wrote! 
to Sambhaji, he had already issued instructions to bis general of Salsette tm 
violate the Maratha frontier. 3 Thus with the Sidi menaging^the .northern 
f rontier and the P ortug uese holding out threats ia_the_sguth, not to speak 
of th e in ternal d i sorcfe r7~th e new king found himself in a te|xible_prfidica- 
^mejfljlat Jhejncep tion of his rei gn. 

Sambhaji extricated himself from this extremity by having recourse to 
the old stratagem of making friends with one enemy and attacking the 
other. Accordingly, in May 1CS0, he dispatched Ramaji Naique Tacur to 


1 Manucci, Storm do Mayor, II, p. 260. 

2 Onne, // it ton cat P rmjmentt of the Murjhol Vmjnrt and of the Sloiattoei, p 124 

3 Braa»nca Pereira, .Ir^uiro Portuquti Oriental,, T. 1, V. iii, Pt. i, p U**» 

'(Vitffoy » Mt«f to Ramaji Naique Tacur, dated 8th May, 1680). _ 
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Goa with an offer of peace, which was accepted', 4 but when, the Viceroy 
proposed his own terms, 5 Sambhaji maintained an ominous silence. This- 
went on for a year and a half, during which per.od the Portuguese were 
frequently harassed by Givaji Vinaique, the Subedar of Bicholim,- and 
cajoled into inaction by Dharmaji Naganatb, the sagacious Subedar of 
Ponda 6 . It is possible that the plea of the Subedar that Givaji was acting - 
on his own initiative and without the knowledge of his master, coupled 
with the assurance that Sambhaji earnestly wished to remain at peace- 
with the Portuguese, may have induced a sense of false security in the 
Viceroy. It seems, however, more reasonable that the Portuguese shared 
the universal opinion prevailing among Christians in India, that Aurang- 
zib hated them with the same deathless hatred as he did the Hindus, 7 and. 
naturally felt that by making common cause against the Marathas with 
the Sidi, who was the Mughal admiral, they would hasten their own ruin. 
Under these circumstances, the only course left to them was to ally them- 
selves with the Marathas, and offer a united front to the Muslim powers. 
This was in fact the implication of the Viceroy's letter to Anaji (Avaji) 
Pandit, dated the 4th June, 1681, in which he is urged to represent to his 
royal master the value of the Portuguese alliance, “since trusting to their 
friendship he could safely prosecute his wars with his enemies, without the 
necessity of leaving one single soldier for the defence of the territories that 
border on those of this state." 8 


On Sambhaji, however, the Viceroy’s proposal made little impression. 
His object obviously was to gain time by cajoling the Portuguese so that 
he could turn on them, once he had fiuished the Sidi. Accordingly, when 
the Viceroy complained that in his recent communication (reaching Goa 
on the 1st June, 1681) Sambhaji had made no reference to the peace pro- 
posals he had sent with the Maratha agent, he put him off by deputing on 
envoy to Goa in the person of Essaji Gambhir Rno; and that some more 
time might he taken up with further correspondence, it was so arranged 
that the envoy should arrive without the necessary credentials. 9 


But the war against the Sidis was going badly for the Marathas. It 
was realized before long that to crush the Sidis it would, he necese«.rs bo 
muster against them the entire resources of the Maratha kingdom. * To 
ensure, therefore, that the Portuguese would not create a diversion. When 
they were thus engaged in a life and death struggle with the Sidi, Sambhaji 
struck upon a device of placating the Portuguese A few days before the 
historic siege of Janjira was commenced, 10 Essaji Gambir Rao was made to 
report to the Portuguese Viceroy that it had been decided, doubtless as o 
preliminary to the formal conclusion of a peace treaty, to renlace Givaji 


* Brapanca 
Tnndit of 25 1! 


3 Ibid, 


i* Op. CiL, pp. lxxxxii. letter of the Viceroy to IUvaiL 

>th May 1680; to Sambhaji, dated 29th May, 1680. 
p Ixxxvi— Ixxxviii. Letter to Sambhaji of 4th June, 1681. 


”• *■ **» Op CU., p. a. 

•Brapanca Pereira, Op. Cit., p. Ixxxir. 

* i&id, p, xe Reiter to Anaji (Avaji) Pandit of 26lh July 16811 
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some incongruity between what Professor Cowell has said in the opening 
sentence of the first paragraph ^and what he has subsequently stated in 
them. At any rate, the whole thing seems to me to be somewhat mis- 
leading and does not really satisfy the curiosity of one who wants to know' 
what the exact position was in regard to the question of the jurisdiction 
of the Mayor’s Courts established in India by the Charter of 24th 
September, 1720. 

Lastly, w’ith reference to the Mayor’s Court established at Calcutta 
by the Charter of 1726, Miss Monckton Jones has observed 12, 

’‘In consequence of the Charter erecting bis court the Mayor of 
Calcutta was the supreme judge over the entire community in all parte 
of Bengal; t o decide all disputes between whites 13 ”. 

This statement is not only vague but also misleading in some respects,, 
and does not really throw any light on the question under consideration 
in this paper. 

On the other hand, I found in a letter 14 of the Court of Directors to 
the President and Council at Fort William, dated at London 17th 
February, 1726/7: 

“The said Charter (i.e., the Charter of 24th September, 1726) 

nominates nine persons to be the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, and as 
such a Court to Try all Civil Causes that may happen 15 “. 

Further, according to Morley 16 and Ilbert 17 , the Major’s Courts estab- 
lished at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta by the Charter of 1720, were to 
have only civil jurisdiction. 

In view of these conflicting (or, in some cases, misleading) views on 
the question of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts set up by the Charter 
of 24tli September, 1726, I wrote in 1939 to the India Office, London, re- 
questing it to send me a certified, exact copy of the Charter as a whole, 
since I could not find anywhere in India an authentic copy thereof. The 
India Office has since very kindly, ns noted before 18 , sent me such a copy 
in type. We shall now see what the Charter itself said on the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Major’s Courts, as that would remove all doubts 
regarding its nature and scope. 

Ill the first place, the Charter 1 * said by way of a preamble: — 

“George, bj r the Grace of God, etc ’’ 


12 See M. E Monrkton Jones, Warren Hastings in Hen gal, 1772-74, Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies, Vol. 9, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1918, pp. 32-33 

13 Tin* italics in tins extract are mine. 

1* This letter has been quoted by Firminger in his article in Hengal : Past mi 
Prrsent, already referred to in foot-note 5 above 

35 The italics are mine. 

15 See IV. II Morley, The Administration of Justice in HritisL India; Its Post 
History and Present State, etc , 1858, pp 6-7. 

W See his Gorernment of India, Third Edition, 1916, p. 32. 

1® See foot-note 1 above 

IS See "Letters Patents (lie), granted to the United Company af Merchants of 
England, Trading to the East Indies, Bearing Date the Twenty fourth of September, 
in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of George I. Anno Domini, One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-Six". — India Office Records : Charters and Treaties, 
Charters, YoL III. 
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Goa with an offer of peace, which was accepted; 4 but when the Viceroy- 
proposed his own terms, 5 Sambhaji maintained an ominous silence. Thi& 
went on for a year and a half, during which period the Portuguese were 
frequently harassed by Givaji Vinaique, the Subednr of Bicholim,- and 
cajoled into inaction by Dharmaji Naganath, the sagacious Subedar of 
Ponda 6 It is possible that the plea of the Subedar that Givaji was acting 
on his own initiative and without the knowledge of his master, coupled 
with the assurance that Sambhaji earnestly wished to remain at peace- 
with the Portuguese, may have induced a sense of false security in the 
Viceroy. It seems, however, more reasonable that the Portuguese shared 
the universal opinion prevailing among Christians in India, that Aurang- 
zib hated them with the same deathless hatred as lie did the Hindus, 7 an«l 
naturally felt that by making common cau c e against the Marathas with 
the Sidi, who was the Mughal admiral, they would hasten their own ruin. 
Under these circumstances, the only course left to them was to ally them- 
selves with the Marathas, and offer a united front to the Muslim powers. 
This was in fact the implication of the Viceroy's letter to Anaji (Avaji) 
Pandit, dated the 4th June, 1081, in which he is urged to represent to his 
royal master the value of the Portuguese alliance, “since trusting to their 
friendship he could safely prosecute his wars with his enemies, without the 
necessity of leaving one single soldier for the defence of the territories that 
border on those of this state ’’ 8 

On Sambhaji, however, the Viceroy’s proposal made little impression. 
His object obviously was to gam time by cajoling the Portuguese so that 
he could turn on them, once he had finished the Sidi. Accordingly, when 
the Viceroy complained that in his recent communication (reaching Goa 
on the 1st June, 1681) Sambhaji had made no reference to the peace pro- 
posals he had sent with the Maratha agent, he put him off by deputing ar» 
envoy to Goa in the person of Essaji Gambbir Rao; and that some more- 
time might be taken up with further correspondence, it was so arranged 
that the envoy should arrive without the necessary credentials. 9 

But the war against the Sidis was going badly for the Marathas. It 
was realized before long that to crush the Sidis it would be necessary to 
muster against them the entire resources of the Maratha kingdom ‘ To 
ensure, therefore, that the Portuguese would not create a diversion, when 
they were thus engaged in a life and death struggle with the Sidi, Sambhaji 
struck upon a device of placating the Portuguese. A few days before the 
historic siege of Janjira was commenced, 70 Essaji Gambir Rao was made to 
report to the Portuguese Viceroy that it had been decided, doubtless as a 
preliminary to the formal conclusion of a peace treaty, to renlace Givaji 


fl Bragarwa Pereira,' Op <7ifi , pp . lxxxrii, letter of the Viceroy to ItavaiL 
Pandit of 25th May 1680; to Sambhaji, dated 29th May, 1680. 

* Ibid, pp. lxxxvi — lxxxviii. Letter to Sambhaji of 4th June, 1681. 

II: > 328; Or CU., p 26. 

Bragan?a Pereira, Op. Ctt., p. lxxxiv. 

[letter to Anaji (Avaji) Pandit of 26th July, 16811. 

* arI 7 in January, 1682, ’ c f. Sartar, But or v of 


8 ibid, 

WThe »ieR6 was commenced 


Avrnn^tib, IV, p. 266. 
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Vinaique, the Subedar of Bicholim who was n pertona non grata to tho 
Portuguese government, by n more desirable person, Moro Dndnji.u 


Despite the Herculean eflorts of Snmbhnji, who went to tho extent oven 
of attempting to bridge the deep and broad wnterwny that ' separates 
Janjira from the mainland, the prospects of the fall of the fort were na 
distant ns ever. Just nt this stage the Mughal armies, which had been 
dispatched in pursuit of tho rebel prince Abb nr, now a refugee at 
Sambhaji’s court, hastened to the scene. By the *lth of February, 1082, 
they reached Knlynn, which they made their headquarters. 12 It was said 
that by the end of June the Sidi’s fleet, which had been giving an excellent 
account of itself all this while, was going to be reinforced by the Mughal 
squadron which the governor of Surat had been ordered by Aumngzib to 
equip. 12 


The Mughal invasion of tho Konkan compelled Shnmbhu to leave tho- 
prosecution of the siege to his generals and to hasten to Bnigarh to organise 
his defences. He threatened the English at Bombay with immediate in- 
vasion, if they gave any further facilities to the Sidi’s fleet; and to prevent- 
any surprise landing of the Mughal forces in his rear ho decided to make. 
Anqediva. (off Karwnr) his naval base in the south. 14 

The Portuguese had bitter experience already of having allowed' 
Sambhaji to fortify tho islets of Underv and Cunjicry; commanding the 
entrance to Chaul. The Morathas were actually using this concession 
made by tho Viceroy expressly for the purpose of helping them in their 
war against the Sidi, to enthrall the trade of Chaul. 15 Such being tho 
predatory disposition of tho Marathns, the Portuguese felt that the trade 
of Goa would similarly suffer, the moment the Marathns secured a foothold" 
o'lTAngedjyn, an island not more tha n tw elve lengugg_fr om their capi tal. 


What was~ worse, the Arabs were' actual ly J nMlmnce w Ith SnmbT iaji_ and 
were nnfiv ply assisting^ him" aga in st the Sid i. Would it - not perhaps be 
demanded by these sworn' enemies of the Portuguese nation as a reward: 
for their services that the said island be handed over to them, with the 
inevitable result that they would intercept tho supplies that daily arrived 
from Kanara, and starve the city of Goa into surrender? The occupation 
and fortification of Angediva by a hostile power being thus fraught with 
the gravest consequences to the Portugese, i. w “ s .. 
at o meeting of the Viceroy’s Council held on the 27th_ofAjj!LIp8 2 . that 
Sam bhaji should be faced with a /off occompii. w ? s 

accordingly ordered to be stationed at the place and 

nieces of artillery .» The following dnv the English factors ot^Kanvar 
S5WtoSi^tT"for two days since the Portuguese amved tber^ntlaom-. 
Grabs and landed two hundred men and evpect. more with hme^tc., 


11 Bragaaja Tereira, Op CU . P- Ml (reply of the Viceroy, where thie fact is 
recorded, dated 1st January, 1862). 
t2 Sarkar, Op. Cit , pp 255, 267. 

13 Martinean, Op Cit., p. 295 

14 Orme, Op. Ctt , p. 111. . - - 

W 'They robbed the *aid machuat and nlmondiet, and with artillery t ey orce* 

fhoM that tried to pass.* 

16 Braganga Pereira, Op. Cit., xci-xcm. 
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hmecessaryes to fortifie the island, ns we are credibly, informed, by the 
^country people. ’ ’ 17 


"When Essaji Gnmbhir Rao and the Subedar of Ancoln wrote to ttie 
Viceroy calling upon him to withdraw his fleet from the island and desist 
'.from the enterprise, the Goa Government took exception to this action of 
the Maratha officials, implying ’thereby that they had no reasons to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. Nor was this attitude of 
the Portuguese government witnout justification. Angediva was not 
merely a derelict that goes to the person that first picks it up, it had 
•actually been occupied in the past by the Portuguese off and on. fJonse- 
•quently to the request of the Maratba envoy that they should send an 
•explanatory note to Sambhaji, the secretary Luis— Gonsa lves C otn^replied 
that in their letter to the Marathn sovereign which liau already been 
•dispatched, he had merely acknowledged receipt of the present he had sent 
•observing at the same time that in order to treat of nny other matter it was 
^essential that his envoy should be provided with the proper credentials. 
As to the occupation of Angediva, why should it be referred to at all? 
"‘The Aheeroy owes no explanation to anyone for what he does in the lands 
under his own jurisdiction.’ In conclusion, the secretary warned the 
ambassador that if the Marnthas were desirous of continuing friendly 
relations with his government, he should apprise his sovereign of the 
excesses committed on lnnd and sea by his chieftains, and in particular 
of the recent incursion into Chorao by the notorious Zivaji Vinaiqoe the 
Subedar of Bicholim. But that alone would not suffice. They should 
make an example of this disturber of the peace and send another in his 
place, and suitable compensation should be made to the Viceroy for the 
losses the Portuguese subjects bad suffered in the course of his inroads. 


Normal relations were maintained between the two powers despite the 
fapt that neither patty was willing to accommodate the other On the 28th 
of" July, 1682, the Viceroy sent his congratulations to Sambhaji on the birth 
\/ot a son, probably Shahu, 19 and availed himself of the opportunity to 
renew his solicitations for a formal conclusion of peace. Some days pre- 
viously Sambhaji hod requested the Viceroy to order the captains of his 
armada not to obstruct the ships carrying ammunition and provisions to 
the Marathn ports. Ir granting the request, the Viceroy observed (in 
another letter of the same date) that he always wished to be on terms of 
{friendship with the Maratlias, but that he did not experience similar treat- 
^ment on the part of the latter’s chieftains- 20 

From this seemingly obsequious attitude of th e Viceroy, Rao Bahadur 
'G S. Sardesai has wrongly concluded that the Portuguese were mortally 
afraid lest Sambhaji should invade their territories and seize Goa 21 . As we 
have already explained, the fact however was that the Vieerov had taken 
a statesmanlike view of the situation. He could clearly discern that, if 
the coastal powers were to give full ploy to their mutual jealousies. 


in Pmurlencar, Portugeses 


n Factory Records, Surat, VoL CVIII, cMed 
'« H - A G , No 2. 1928, p 75. note 2 

• Bragan^a Pereira, Op. Cit. pp. xcin-xcv. 

™ According to the Zed he Shakavali, Shahn was actually tt - , , . , 

^Thursday the 18th May, 1682, Shmj, Souvenir, p Z7 7 “ m - on Va, ^Wva. knshtfa 7, 
Sen, Studies in Indian ITutorv, pp. 36-38: Pimurlemv.- 
21 Sardesai, Ugraprakrati Sambhaji, ’ ^ rt - PP 75-76. 
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they would directly piny into the hands o f the Mughal, and bo devoured by 
him piecemeal. t 

AH this while vigorous eftorts were being mndo by Aurangzib to destroy 
the Marathns onco and for all. As the English at Knrwnr wrote on the 
3CHh ol July, *IIc is so inveterate against the Rajah that he hath thrown 
off his pagri and sworn never to put it on again, till he has cither killed or 
taken, or routed him out of his country.’ 22 On tho 5 th of October the Sidisi 
‘•cored a signal victory over Sambhaji in a naval notion fought within sight of} 
tho fort of Bombay. In this encounter the Bqundron under Sidi Misri, tho I' 
Maratha admiral was completely annihilated by Sidi Qasim, Sidi Misri' 
himself being captured. 22 Soon tho news was received that 'the fleet which 
Aurangzib had ordered to be prepared at Surat was ready to sail in the 
month of November.” 24 

With tho Maratha navy already shattered and broken Sambhaji must 
have felt himself unequal to meet the impending attack single-handed. He 
made overtures of friendship both to the English and the Portuguese, He 
sent an ambassador to the former "expressly to inform them that lie had 

received certain intelligence that Aurangzib intended to take Bombay i 

from the English by surprise, and afterwards Bassein and Daman, belong- V 
ing to the Portuguese; that sensible to the great danger to which his own I 
country would be exposed by the Mughals possession of these fortresses, ft 
proposed a defensive alliance with the English, to operate on occasion. " 2 ^ 
He sought to liquidate his differences with the Portuguese as well. And 
accordingly in November 1682, Essagi Gambbir Rao wrote to the Goa Gov- 
ernment that Sambhaji "having been informed of the ruinous proceedings 
of the Subedar of Givagi Vinaique, , had ordered his arrest, sending in his- 
stcad Moro Dadngi.” "The latter", it was added, "had received special ins- 
tructions that he should do everything in his power to promote good-neigh- 
bourly relations between the two states.’’ 26 Somo compensation also seems 
to have been promised for the losses sustained by the Portuguese subjects. 27 ' 

But the English of Bombay knew exaotly what value they should store- 
by professions of friendship on Sambhnji’s part. Already in 1682 thev 
bad wTitten to the Council at Surat; "We have no reason to think 
Sambhaji Rajah our friend beoause of the Siddi’s being continually supplied 
by our Island (of Bombay) and yet, he continues fair with us, — not out of 
any respect to Us but of kindness to himself, # (he) reaping a great benefit 
from our trading to the Kurlahs, which brings, him a great deal of money 
yearly...’’ 28 Sambhaji, moreover, had some time previously fortified the 
island of Kundroy, from which he continued to distress the trade of 
Bombay. For the Bombay factors report to the Court in London in 
January 8th, 1683, that the whole of the previous year Shivaji (sic) had 
kept from 10 to 12 galivats at this island and that by bis attacks on 


n Sarkar, Op. Cit., p. 25& „ 

23 Orme, Op. Cit , p. 113; Sarkar, Op Cit.. p 268; Sardesai, Op Cit., p. 40, 
Bays that the Maratha* in order to prevent their vessel* from falling into the hand* 
of the enemy, eeuttled them. No authorities are mentioned. 

2* Orme, Op. Cit,, p 114. 

. 2S/6irf, pp 11415 . _ ... 

26 Letter of Franciw-o de Tarora to F.wap Garabhir Rao, dated 26th Nor., 1652, 
7.o do* vi* I'l-itnAo*, No. 2. FI 126. cited in Pitsarlenear, Art. Cit., p. 77. 

" 27 Ibid , Note 2. 

28 Sarkar, 77ou*e of SAiwm, P *■“ 
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English shipping the inhabitants of Bombay had lost to the tune of 
Bs, 4,500. 29 Consequently, when the Mughal fleet arrived from Surat, it 
•was given free passage through the bay of Bombay. 

It was however quite different with the Portuguese The Viceroy had 
never ceased to nurse the vain hope that the very logic of events would 
some day bring Sambhaji to a more reasonable frame of mind. He must 
have been delighted with Essagi Gambhir Bao’s letter, which contained 
■such good tidings. And he reprimanded the Bombay governor for what he 
•deemed a disgraceful proceeding in allowing himself to be bribed into deli- 
vering the island to the Mughals. 30 Accordingly, when Aurangzib with the 
object of bringing the war against the Marathas to a speedy and victorious 
■end by closing on them from all sides opened negotiations for an offensive 
and defensive alhanee with the Portuguese, promising them all the lands 
he took from Sambhaji, 31 the Viceroy respectfully declined the offer. In 
his explanation to the Emperor, it was pointed out that, while it was a 
matter of principle with the Portuguese never to resort to war unless 
there was sufficient provocation, in the present instance there actually was 
a peace treaty with the party concerned 32 Prudence however demanded 
that there should be some concession on minor points. The Viceroj’, there- 
fore, acceded to the Emperor’s requisition that the Portuguese, should allow 
free passage to his convoys through the rivers in their territories, and 
also permit his generals to make their purchases therein 33 

It seems certain that having clearly visualized the ultimate logical 
consequence of the vaulting ambition of Aurangzib, the Viceroy would, had 
he the means, have resisted the Emperor’s demand even in these minor 
points: "The Moors are not such as one can have confidence in,’’ be 
wrote to his sovereign in Portugal in his letter of 24th June, 1683, imme- 
diately after the departure of Aurangzib’s departure from Goa, "but 
these (meaning the Mughals) in particular are so utterly devoid of faith 
and shame, and so woefully lacking in honour and truth, that it becms 
imperative that Your Highness should endeavour to the utmost to help 
India, because besides the Mogor, who is never without some pretext to 
make war> on us, there are other things to attend to, and all else that is 
necessary for the preservation of the state ’’ M The Viceroy was hoping 
against hope that the points at issue between the two powers would he 
resolved and the Marathas would align with the Portuguese. Bat besides 
subterfuges the Marathas did nothing to implement their promises. On 
the contrary, no sooner did lie learn that the Mughal armies had been given 
free passage through the Portuguese dominions, than Sambhaji flew into a 
passion, and ordered his troops to set fire to their villages in Northern 
Ivonkan. "We expect," wrote the English factors of Bombay, on the 8tli 
of January, 1683, “Sombaja Bajab will resent very ill our harbouring the 


» Collection of Papers received from the India Office (Bombay Secretariat) No. 6, 

30 Braganja Pereira. Op. Cit , p xcv. 

31 Manned, Op. Cit., p 260 

SJThis -reins t° have been *aid by the Viceroy for the sake of emphasis What 
he had actually in mind was that there was gome to be a peace with the MantW— 
an object towards whose achievement all bis efforts had heen hitherto directed 
33 Bragan?a Pereira, Op Oit , p. cii. 

3* Ibid, pp xcv-xevi. 
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Moghul's fleet for already he hath declared the Portuguese his Enemy 
and hath burnt several of their Aldeas for giving leave to them to pass by 
Tannah up to Cottain with provisions/' 55 

In his letter of 17th February, the Viceroy complained to Knmachandrn 
Pandita, the General of Sambhaji Rajah in the Konkan, that there had 
hitherto been no reciprocity to the friendship the Tortugueso had always 
evinced for the Marathas. Nor had the Machuas and tho Qallivats, which 
they had seized been restored to their lawful owners. And far from making 
satisfaction for the burning of tho villages, they were burning more of them 
every day. The Marathas had been maintaining nn ambassador at the 
Viceregal court on tbo pretence of adjusting a peace treaty with the Portu- 
guese, but though two years had elapied, be was still awaiting tbo 
necessary powers from liis government to bring this about. Lamenting tbo 
lack of vision in tho Maratha foreign policy tho Viceroy represented to 
Ramaehandra Pandita that time alone would show how vital to 4 heir 
interests was an alliance with a nation so truthful and loyal os the Portu- 
guese, a people wno never went upon their plighted word. There is no 
time to lose,’ the Viceroy concluded, and exhorted the General to take the 
initiative himself, and write to Sambhaji asking him to take immediate 
decision on this oil important matter. 56 


Sambhaji remained reticent as usual. The Viceroy therefore had do 
alternative but to accede to the repeated overtures of Aurangzib for on 
offensive alliance against the Marathas. Sambhaji soon began to repent 
of his tortuous dealings, and came cringing before the Viceroy, begging 
him not to renounce his friendship and abandon him to his fate. 57 It was 
however too late. The long silence of Sambhaji and the continual hostility 
on the part of his chieftains were proof, 'if proof were needed, of the warlike 
intentions of the Marathas. His overtures were therefore rejected with the 
contempt they deserved. 


Foiled in his attempt to wean the Portuguese from on alliance which 
threatened to seal his fate, Sambhaji tried the final, and as it proved to 
be, the most efficacious means of saving himself— bribe. FeariDg that the 
Mughal generals would yield to the temptation, the Viceroy, it would 
seem, on getting scent of this, wrote to the Emperor on 12tli April, 1683 
that he was very much surprised that neither his army nor bis fleet bed 
fulfilled his expectations; that by their dihtonnesa they had given time to 
‘the infidel* to prepare his defences; so much so that but for the timely 
warning given to Bahadur Khan by the Portuguese General Dom Manuel 
Lobo de Silveira, he would have succeeded in fortifying Parsica, a place of 
great strategical importance, and impeded the supply of provisions to the 
Mughal armies at Kalyan and Biundy. The Viceroy offered to place at the 
disposal of the Emperor all his resources, material and personal. He 
admonished him that he should prosecute with vigour the campaign, which 
he had prepared with such great assiduity, warning his generals no o 
linger in those places, where they had fixed their headquarters, since 
toriness was detrimental to the interests of the allies. 38 


55 Coll ‘etifin of Papers received from the India Office, no p. 84 

56 Jfl dos Peis Vttinhot, No 2, FL 27, cited »n j ,h 4 previous letter ought to 
37 Ibid, p. 87, L'dos Peis V.tinhos K FI XL. J n b ^S u outs Rental, » work, which 

have been published in Bra^an^a Veteir*. Arq History. „ 

pa TrV. to >• * Merited to Pusurlenar, Art. rt 

5* L dos Peis I itmAo*, No 2, H. il, cu * 


. Cit-, p. 87. 
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But what the Viceroy had feared had already come to pass. Before- - 
his letter could reach the Mughal Emperor, nay even before it was penned, 
the Imperialists had evacuated Kalyan. And freed from the Mughal peril, 
Sambhaji fell upon the Portuguese , 39 certain that he could make short work 
of their power in the Konkan now that the support of their allies had been 
withdrawn. 

39 2nd April, 1683 J Sarkar, Porta jutte-Maratha War, lCSMGSj, I.H.AS., 1919-20, 
No, 5, p. 2 (RelafAo Verdadeira ) 
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Had (ha Mayor’s Courts (established in India ly (ho Royal Charter o( 
24th September, 1726), any criminal Jurisdiction f 


[By Mr D. N. Banerjce, M.A.] 

The object of this paper 1 * is to determine, with the hcln of the „i„ ■ 

official document, whether the Mayor’s Courts established at Mad™" 4 
Bombay and Calcutta by the Charter of Justice panted io the EaJt Ind i 
■Company 1 * by King George I on the 24th oi September, 17i(J hid 
criminal jurisdiction. The question arose in my mind in the fohowirX 
•circumstances. & 


When studying the subject of judiciary in connexion with my researches 
into the early administrative system of the East India Company in 
Bengal, I was faced with a difficulty, namely, whether the * Mayor's 
Courts referred to above could exercise any criminal jurisdiction. My 
difficulty was caused, as will appear from the extracts quoted below, by 
*ome conflicting (or misleading) views previously expressed on the subject. 
Thus Russell says in connexion with the Royal Charter of Justice of 24th 
September, 1726 2 : 

“By this Charter, a mayor and nine aldermen, for each of the said 
three settlements 3 were named and incorporated, with perpetual succes- 
sion, with power of acting under a common seal, and ol making by-laws, 
and of holding a mayor’s court for the trial of causes both civil and 
criminal * (high treason only excepted).” 

Further, I found in a statement entered in tbo Proceedings 8 of a 
■meeting of the Court of .Directors held on Wednesday, the 1st of February, 
1726/7 *: 

“Mr. Woodford acquainted the Court that pursuant to Order, tho 
three Charters w r ere exemplyfied for the Factorys of Fort Ht. Gcorgo, 
Bengal and Bombay, authorizing tho Mayor and Aldermen at each of 
those places to Try Causes Vizt. FeIont/, 7 Injuries, Civil Actions, and 
Property s, etc 

Now, Felony being a criminal offence, the implication of Mr Wood- 
lord’s statement is clear, namely, that the Mayor's Courts at Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, were to have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

1 This paper is based on a certified, exact copy in typescript, of an official record 
-very kindly supplied to roe, at my request, by the India Office, London. I toko tins 
opportunity of thanking the Superintendent of Records, India Office, and Miss L, M. 
JLnstey of the *aroe Office, for kindly sending me the certified copy, 
la Also see foot-note 19 below in this connexion for further details^ 
s Bee F. Russell, A Collection of Statutes Concerning the Incorporation, Trade and 
•Commerce of the Bast India Company, London, 1794 

3 1 e , Madraspatnam (Madras), Bombay, and Calcntts. 

4 The italics are mine. 

3 Quoted by Firminger in bis article entitled Some Records Relative to the 
Mayor' e Court, published in Bengal ; Past and Present, Jannary-March, 1914, 

tie, 1st February, 1727. 

According to Ilbert, "the double date indicates a reference to the 

three months, January. February (and) March, which according to the Old 8tyle 

closed the old year, while under the New Style, introduced in 1751 by the Act 24 
<3eo. II, G. 23,* they begin the new year”. See Ilbert, The Government of India, 
3rd Edition, 1916, p 14, Foot-note 2. 

t The italic i* mine. 
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Again, William Ivave has remarked in connexion with the Mayor's- 
Courts established in India by the Charter of 24th September, 1726 1 : 

“Justice gained little by the establishment of the Mayor’s Courts. 
The Letters Patent of September, 1726, which established these tribunals, 
really did but little to advance the interests of substantive justice. These- 
Courts were to consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, seven of whom, 
with the Mayor, were to be British subjects. They were, in fact, com- 
posed of the Company’s mercantile servants — men of the slenderest legal 
attainments, and the slightest judicial training. They undertook all 
kinds of business, ciul criminal, mid prerogative — but were, to a certain 
extent, controlled by the executive Governments, which were constituted 
Courts of Appeal" 

Thus according to this writer, also, the Mayor’s Courts could exercise 
ciiminal jurisdiction 

Moreover, in the course of his first lecture as Tagore Law Professor, 
Herbert Cowell stated 8 9 

“In less than twenty years after the United Company was established 
under the Act of Queen Anne, its Court and Directors 10 icpiesented by 
petition 10 ' to George I that there was great want at Madras, Fort William 
and Bombay of a proper and competent power and authority for the more 
speedv and effectual administering of justice in civil causes and for trying 
md punishing of capital and other criminal offences and misdemeanours ; 
and they accordingly prayed permission to establish Mayor's Courts at 
those places 11 Thereupon the existing Courts, whatever they may have 
been, were superseded, and in the year 1726 (13th Geo. I) the Crown by 
Letters Patent established Mayors’ Courts at Madras, Bombay, and Fort 
William’’. 

Now the words in italics in this extract, taken along with the words 
that precede them therein, seem to imply that the Mayor’s Courts were, 
if and when established, to exercise civil as well as criminal jurisdiction. 
He added, however, n sentence to the end of the paragraph from which 
the extract lias been taken, to the effect that the Mayor s Courts “wer& 
declared to be Courts of Record and were empowered to try, hear, and 
determine all civil suits, actions, and pleas between party and party 
He aiso stated, it must be saic? an fairness to him, m the patagraph next 
following, that the Governor and Council at Madras, Bombay, and at 
Fort William were constituted (by the Chnrter of George I) “a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer", and were “authorized and required to hold quarter 
Sessions for the tuul of all offences excepting high treason". But if the 
two pnrngi aphs referred to above are taken together, there appears to exist 


8 See John William Kaye, The Administration of thr East Ind,a Company; A 
History of hid, on Proyrts », Second Edition, London, 1853, pp. 321-22. 

9 See Herbert Cowell, The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 

Authorities ,n India ,1872, pp 17-18; also tlie Sixth Edition of this book revised by 
Dr. S C- Bagcbi, 1936, p, 14. , J 

Wit is not very clear whether Cowell meant by the expression its Court and 
Directors both the General Court of Proprietors and the Court of Directors of the- 
Company or simply the Court of Directors. The expression does not seem to have 
been very happily worded. 

See in this connexion the preamble to the Chatter as quoted hereinafter 

10 a Sec foot note 20 below in this connexion. 

U The italics are mine. 
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some incongruity between what Professor Cowell has said in the opening 
sentence of the first paragraph and what he has subsequently stated in 
them At any rate, the whole thing seems to me to be somewhat mis- 
leading and does not really satisfy the curiosity of one who wants to know 
what the exact position was in regard to the question of the jurisdiction 
of the Mayor’s Courts established in India by the Charter of 24th 
September, 172G. 

Lastly, with reference to the Mayor’s Court established at Calcutta 
by the Charter of 1720, Miss Monckton Jones has observed 12 : 

“In consequence of the Charter erecting his court the Mayor of 
Calcutta was the supreme judge over the entire community in all parta 
of Bengal; to decide all disputes between whites 11 ”. 

This statement is not only vague but also misleading in some respects,, 
and does not really throw any light on the question under consideration 
in this paper. 

On the other hand, I found in a letter 14 of the Court of Directors to 
the President and Council at Fort William, dated at London 17th 
February, 1726/7, 

"The said Charter (i.e., the Charter of 24th September, 172G) 

nominates nine persons to be the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, and ns 
such a Court fo Try all Civil Causes that may happen 15 ”. 

Further, according to Morley 16 and Ilbert 17 , the Mayor’s Courts estab- 
lished at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta by the Charter of 1726, were to 
have only civil jurisdiction. 

In view of these conflicting (or, in some cases, misleading) views on 
the question of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts set up by the Charter 
of 24th September, 1726, I wrote in 1039 to the India Office, London, re- 
questing it to 6end me a certified, exact copy of the Charter as a whole, 
since I could not find anywhere in India an authentic copy thereof. The 
India Office has since very kindly, ns noted before 18 , sent me such a copy 
in type. We shall now see what the Charter itself said on the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts, ns that would remove all doubts 
regarding its nature and scope. 

In the first place, the Charter 18 said by way of a preamble — 

"George, by the Grace of God, etc ” 


12 See M E. Moivkton Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-74, Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies, VoL 9, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1918, pp. 32-33. 

13 The italics in tins extract are mine. 

K Tins letter has been quoted by Firminger in his article in Bengal: Past anti 
Present, already referred to in foot-note 5 above. 

IS The italics are mine. 

is See W II Morley, The Administration of Justice in British India; Its Post 
Historg and Present State, etc.. 1858, pp 6-7. 

n See his Government of India, Third Edition, 1916, p. 32. 

1* See foot note 1 above 

IS See "Letters Patents (sir), granted to the United Company of Merchants of 
England, Trading to the East Indies, Hearing Date the Twenty-fourth of Septeml>er. 
in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of George I. Anno Domini. One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-Six".— India Opct Beeordt ; Charters and Treaties, 
Charters, Vol III. 
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"Whereas Our Wel-beloved Subjects, The United Company of Mer- 
-chants of England, Trading to the East-Indies, have, by a strict and equal 
Distribution of Justice, within the Towns, Forts, Factories and Places, 
belonging to the Baid Company, in the East-Indies, and other Parts beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, very much en- 
couraged, not only Our own Subjects, but likewise the Subjects of other 
Princes, and the Natives of the adjacent Countries, to resort to, and settle 
in the said Towns, Forts, Factories and Places, for the better and more 
convenient carrying on of Trade; by which Means some of the said Towns, 
Factories and Places, are become very populous, and especially the Town, 
or Place, anciently called Chinapatnam, now called Madraspatnam, and 
Fort St. George, on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the Towns, 
Factories or Places, called Bombay, -on the Island of Bombay, and Fort 
William, in Bengal, in the said East-Indies, and Parts aforesaid: And 
whereas, in Pursuance of the Privileges and Powers, granted to the said 
Company, by Our Royal Predecessors, the said Company have constituted 
■and appointed, within the Factories herein before-mentioned, several 
Officers, by the Names of Governor and Council, or President and Council: 
And whereas there is great Want, in all the saSd Places, of a proper and 
competent Power and Authority, for the more speedy and effectual ad- 
ministering of Justice, in Civil Causes, and for the trying and punishing 
•of Capital, and other Criminal Offences, and Misdemeanors committed, 
within the Places and Districts aforesaid, and in other the said Company's 
Settlements within the Limits of Trade, granted to them, and for the 
better Government of the several Factories, belonging to the said Company, 
within the same. 


“And whereas the said Company have humbly applied to Us, by Peti- 
tion 20 , setting forth, as herein before is set forth, and suggesting, that for 
as much as the granting, to the said Company, such Powers as may 
conduce to the punishing of Vice, and administering of Justice, and the 
better governing the said Company’s Factories, and Settlements Abroad, 
will not only tend to the Advancement of those good Ends, but also to 
the Increase of that Branch of the National Trade, which is carried on 
to the East-Indies, as well as to the Increase of Our Revenues arising 
from the same; the said Company, therefore, by their said Petition, hum- 
bly besought Us to grant, to the said Company, the several Powers, 
Privileges and Franchises, hereafter in these Presents contained; We, 
having considered the Premises, and being desirous to afford all fitting 
Assistance, and Encouragement, to the said Company, and for advancing 
■of Trade, and promotion of Justice, and being well assured, that the 
establishing proper Courts of Justice will very much contribute thereunto, 
have, therefore, by virtue and in Pursuance of several Powers, "ranted 
to, and vested in Us, by several Acts of Parliament, heretofore passed 
in that Behalf, and in Performance of divers Covenants, between Our 
Royal Predecessors and the said Company, for the granting to them ell 
further reasonable Powers, and Privileges, for the better Improvement 
and carrying on their Trade, and of Our special Grace, certain Knowledge 
and mere Motion, given and granted, and, by these Presents, do, for T fs, 
Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to the said Company and their 
Successors, and do, by these Presents, ordain, direct, establish and appoint. 


20 FirminRer lias Riven a copy ot this Petition in his article in Bengal : 
I'rftnt, already referred to in foot-note 5 above. J 
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that there shall be, for ever hereafter, within the said Town or Factory 

of 21 , One Body Politick, and Corporate, by tho Name of 

Mayor and Aldermen of 22, and that such Body Politick and Cor- 

porate shall consist of a Mayor and Nine Aldermen, Seven of which said' 
Aldermen, nt least, together with the Mayor for the Time being, shall bo 
natural born Subjects of Us, Our Heirs or Successors, and the other Two- 
Aldermen may be Subjects of any other Prince, or State, in Amity with 
Us; and that the said Body Corporate, by' Name aforesaid, shall hove 
perpetual Succession, and shall and may be Persons able and capable in 
Law, to sue and be sued, in any Courts and Causes whatsoever; and shall 
and may have a Common Seal, for the Business and Affairs of the said 
Corporation, which Common seal they and their Successors may break and 
change, at their Pleasure”. 

Secondly, in regard to the question of the jurisdiction of the Mayor's; 
Courts the Charter declared — 

(a) For Madras: — 

"We 25 do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to the 
said Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordain, direct and 
appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen, for the Time being, of Madraspat- 
nam aforesaid, shall for ever hereafter be, and they are hereby constitut- 
ed, a Court of Record, by the Name of the Mayor's Court, at Madraspat- 
nam, and they, or any Three or more of them (whereof the Mayor, or the 
Senior Alderman, for the Time being, to be One) may, and they are 
hereby authorized to try, hear and determine, all Civil Suits, Actions and" 
Pleas, between Party and Party, that shall or may arise, or happen, or 
that have already arisen, or happened, within the said Town of Madras- 
patnam, or within any of the Factories, subject or subordinate unto Fort 
St. George aforesaid, or to the said Governor or President, and the- 
Council of Fort St George aforesaid”. 

(b) For Bombay: — 

“And We do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give und grant, to 
the said Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordain, direct 
and appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Bombay aforesaid, for the 
Time being, shall for ever hereafter be, and they are hereby continued, 
a Court of Record, by tho Name of the Mayor’s Court, at Bombay; and 
that they, or sny Three or more ol them (1 rhereof the Mayor, or Senior 
Alderman, for the Time being, to be One) may and are hereby authorized 
to try, hear and determine, all Civil Suits, Actions and Pleas, between 
Party and Party, that shall or may arise or happen, or that have already 
arisen or happened, within the said Town or Factory of Bombay, or with- 
in any of the Factories, subject or subordinate thereunto”. 

(c) For Calcutta: — 

“And We do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to- 
. the Baid Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordain, direct 
and appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta, at Fort William, 


"Madraspatnam" (Madras), "Bombay, on the Island of Bombay", "Fort 
William, in Bengal”, as the case might be. 
ga Z2 "Madraspatnam" (Madras), "Bombay", and "Calcutta, at Fort Will iam , in 
tJtngal", as the case might be. 

3 I e , King George I. 

SO 
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Sikh country. The Collector wrote “I imagined from what I gathered 
that it must be Banjit Singh” 3 . 

In 1818, a letter from a minister of the Burmese king to the Governor- 
General wanted permits for certain persons to proceed to the Punjab to 
collect original sacred writings*. 

In 1823, some Sikhs, claiming to be agents of Banjit Singly came to 
Amarapura (Capital of Burma). They said that os a result of Shipwreck 
they lost their papers and presents from their master. They proposed a 
treaty offensive and defensive to drive the English out. They were 
honourably received but during the war they were suspected and sent 
back with letters and a sum of money 5 . 

The king of Burma and his ministers gave credence to the rumours 
prevalent in Burma regarding Itanjit Singh. Banjit was sometimes pic- 
tured os the hero of a victorious war with the British or os forming a 
formidable coalition with the Turks and the Persians against them. Tha 
British resident had to deal with these rumours officially 5 . 

In 1814, during the war between the Gurkhas and the British, Amar 
SiDgh Thapa, the Gurkha general wrote a letter to Banjit in which he 
mentioned that the English were contemplating the conquest of Multan 
and they were on terms of friendship with Muhammad Shah of Kabul, 
Banjit ’s enemy, and it was proper for Banjit Singh to send him military 
assistance 7 . The Sikh chief no doubt turned down this request. But in 
a private conversation with Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, Dhanna Singh Malwai 
and others he used the following very significant words( — ) "Though 
opparently sincere friendship is supposed to exist between 
myself and the English people, yet in reality our re- 
lations are merely formal and conventional. Therefore T 

had thought out to myself that if ever the English should 
act differently in their dealings with me, I would call upon the Gurkhas 
and make friends with them and in case they showed any hesitation I 
intended to make over the fort of Knngra to them to win their comrade- 
ship Now they have been expelled from the mountains and it cannot bo 
said when they would cherish a desire for the above mentioned region. 
I never expected such a thing to happen that the mountainous region 
would he evacuated bv them so suddenly” 8 . 

By the treaty of Sngauli, the Nepalese ceded Garhwal and Kumaon 
to the west of the Kali river and most of the Tarai. Banjit lost all pros- 
pect of a direct contact with them This might explain why Banjit 
approved of Gulah Singh's conquest of Ladak in 1834, when the new 
outlines of British policy of prescribing limits to his power, became clear 
to him. In 1B34 a Nepalese agent arrived at Amritsar. In 1837 a 


3 Political consultations— June 23rd. 1814. No 42 Letter from Magistrate of 
Chittagong, dated June 11th, 1814. 

* lb id — January 30th. 18S0. No 85. 

J | Wilson— Documents illustrative of the Burmese war. No 174C Evidence of Dr. 

e Df.i-ni.toiv of the Britijh Berid.ncy in B„nna_Ben 6 al Secret and Political 
Con«ultntion Vol 361, August 1831. 

7 Punjab Government Record Office Monograph— No. 17, 1814 (40) p 182 
e/A'Wi>lB15 (4) p 192. 
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mission came openly to Lahore from the Court of Nopal. It was well- 
received. About this time, Ncpalcso relations with the British Indian 
Government were not very cordial. The Sikh conquest of Ladak opened 
up the possibility of a direct intercourse with Nepal provided further ad- 
vanco could be made down the course of tbo Spith. If we take into 
consideration the words used by Ranjit Singh in 1814, this sudden im- 
portance of Sikh-Gurkha contact will be seen in its proper perspective. In 
this connection Wade’s despatch to the Chief Secretary contains the 
following significant paragraph — "Tho information gained' by me in my 
late visit to Lahore was that among other objects of ambition Raja Gulab 
Singh had in taking Ladak one was to extend the conquest down the 
course of the Spith until they approached the north eastern confines of 
the Nepalese possessions in order that he might connect himself with that 
Government ostensibly with the view to promote the trade between Lassa 
and Ladak, which the late commotions in Tibet have tended to interrupt, 
but in reality to establish a direct intercourse with a power which he thinks 
will not only tend greatly to augment his present influence but lead to an 
alliance which may at some future period be of reciprocal importance” 9 . 

When the official Nepalese mission came to the Punjab in 1837, Wade 
wrote — “With whatever views the Nepalese may have now opened -.a 
communicaiotn with the Sikhs, it is evident to me from the pains which 
they have taken to establish relations with a people whose territory is 
not contiguous to their own, that they have some stronger motive than ft 
mere exchange of compliments * * *. To suppose that Ranjit Singh is 
attached to us by any other principle than that of self interest would be 
a delusion which neither I nor my able predecessors in office Sir David 
Ochterloney and Captain Murrav nave allowed ourselves to entertain” 10 . 

Thus even if we dismiss as inconclusive the evidence of Ranjit ’s contact 
with Marwar and Burma, we have to admit that Ranjit visualised an anti- 
British compact with the war-like Gurkhas and the British records furnish 
us with unmistakable evidence of British uneasiness on that account. 
Wade’s letter dated 2nd October, 1837 contains the following very signi- 
ficant sentence. “He and his people are more ready to attend to what- 
ever they may hear in disparagement of our power than to give us credit 
for purity of motives in our professions of friendship or regard for the 
pTCSWvMfon wi iView -power ee well was own” 11 

® Political Proceedings ( — ) 12th Jane, 1837 No 41 

10 Hid, 20th October, 1837 No 61 

11 Wade to Secretary — Political Proceedings 16th October, 1837, No 86. 
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Trimbakji. It was further revealed that they would bo paid four thousand 
rupees by a “ Patel on the road ”, and subsequently they would receive one 
lakh of rupees with which they were to join Trimbakji’s followers.' Bowaji 
More at once reported the conversation to Damaji Havildar of tho 7th Com- 
pany and Raghuji Patel was placed under arrest*. Lieutenant Colonel Burr 
who arrived at Thana next day examined the parties. But Raghuji Patel 
declined giving any information, and further details could not bo discovered. 1 * 
Additional means of security were adopted and the party of tho 47th Regiment 
posted at Thana was ordered to be augmented to a complete Company. 11 

When these reports reached the Governor General, he did not consider it 
wise to keep Trimbakji in the Maratha country any longer and arrangements 
were made to remove him to Calcutta by sea 1 *. Provisions for two months 
were placed on board the Company’s ship Emaad , 1 ' and Trimbakji’s personal 
attendant Gopal Balia agreed to accompany him on a monthly salary of twenty 
rupees and free passage back to Bombay. 11 Trimbakji left Thana in tho 
morning of the 5th April 1819, and a letter written by the Commanding Officer 

of the fort to the Bombay Government reads “ I 

have the honour to report that the state.prisoner Trimbuckjee Dainglia has 

just left this [place ?] in a boat under charge of Lieutenant 

Cockrane and an escort of His Majesty’s 47th Regiment.” 18 

Trimbakji was subsequently removed to the fort of Chunar. Bishop Heber 
while describing his visit to Chunar in September 1824 referred to his meeting 

with Trimbakji. He found the “ celebrated Maharatha chieftain long 

the inveterate enemy of the British power ”, to be a “ little lively, irritable- 

looking man dressed m a dirty cotton mantle He was generally 

well treated, but the Bishop felt that after his strenuous youth, Tnmbakji's 
life in the prison must have been “ dismally monotonous and wearisome ”.** 
Trimbakji continued in this prison, till 1829 when he died. 

* Sec. Pol. Dairy 3 Feb. 1819. Burr, to Leighton. Bombay Record Office. 

» Ibid, and Sec. Pol. Diary 3 Feb. 1819. Bailee to Bombay Government. Bombay 
Record Office. 

10 Sec. Pol. Diaiy 3 Feb. 1819. Burr to Leighton. Bombay Record Office. 

11 Sec. Pol. Diary 3 Feb. 1819. Bailee to Bombay Government. Bombay Record 
Office. 

11 Sec Pol. Diary 24 March 1819. Minute of the Bombay Government. Bombay 

Record Office. 

11 Sec. Pol. Diary 24 March 1819. Newnham to Senior Officer at Thana. Bombay 
Record Office. 

11 Sec. Pol. Diary 14 April 1819. Hutchison to Bombay Government dated 4 April 
Bombay Record Office. * 

“ Sec. Pol. Diary 14 April 1819. Hutchison to Bombay Government dated 5 April 
Bombay Record Office. r 

11 Heber — Narrative of a Journey Vol. I. pp. 306 — 307 
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A Sanskrit-Maithili Document o! the time o! Emperor Muhammad Bliflli.— 
A.D. 1730. 

[By Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph,I).] 

There is an old document written in Maithili script on thick count ry* »n ad #» 
■paper in the possession of Pandit Balm a Mtfra.Tyotish/ichAryn, a Dr't'inrlM 
the Department of Modem Indian Languages in tho University or GmImiHa, 
Papditjiisa Matthil Brahman and belongs t° the villago of Kolhihli n„d»>r 
tho Madhubani Police Station of the Darbhangu District. Tho iloemnerit 
in question was drawn in favour of Knmalanayana SarmA who was t)io 
great-great-grand-fathcr of Paijdit MiSra. 

The language of tho record is Sanskrit with only two lines at tho ond lij 
Maithili. The date as given in it is both interesting and important. It is 
the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of tho month of Chaitra of tho fSuka year 
1651, the Lakshmanasena year 020 and tho Fasli year 1130. Tho nstrono. 
mical details appear to show that the date corresponds to Tuesday, tho filth 
February’, A. D. 1730. It is interesting to noto that tho Lakhahmapa Sainvnt 
date of the document follows the formula L S. +1108 —A. D in accordance 
with the present day almanacs of Mithila, and not L. S.+1119=zA. D. as 
suggested by Kieihom in regard to the older dates of the reckoning. 

On tbe above date, tho Mahd-auratrana i§ri-6ri-firI-Ari-Mahammadft- 


has been coined on the analogy of Mahd~raja. It is very interesting to noto 
that the epithets li-narapaii-rdjalrayadhipati 

applied in tho doev we the same as those used, 

in the inscriptions medieval period, e g. t tho 

Gaho.da.va.las of Benares and Konauj who certainly ruled over parts of Bihar. 
Tho Emperor’s viceroy stationed at Kusumapura was Srl-Srl-mat-Phakarao- 
■daola-Kliana, i.e., Faqr-ud-Daulah Khan. Kusumapura was another name 
of tho old city of Pataliputra near tho site of which stands modern PatnA. 
"Wo know that Faqr-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shah’B viceroy at Patna or 
. , , - r _ . 8 jj 0rt pej-jod and was removed from the offico 

At that time, Maharaja Srl-firl-mad-RAghava- 
as a subordinate to the Governor of Bihar, 
tho capital of tho ancient Videha Janapada, 
nus ucen lueninicu tvnu luouem Janakpur in the Nepalese Tara!. But the 
name of tho capital “ ,v ’’ *’ V 1 Videha or Mithila 

comprised North B ‘ ■ ter name for which 

was Tirabhukti (m 1 : i 0 uq Shah (1320-25), 

Sul(an of Delhi, is said to have conquered Tlrhut from Harisitfaha, the last 
ruler of tho Karnataka dynast v, in A. D. 1324 The throno of Mithila was 
then offered to the Brahman Kamel vara, founder of the Sugauna dynasty. 
During tho medieval period, tho so-called kings of Mithila were rulers of a 
Z&mind&ty or feudatory state in the D.irbhahpa-Champaran region. Maha 
raja Sivasiriiha, the patron of the cclebrattd Maithil poet Vidvapati (I4th- 
15th century) was one of the famous medieval Mah&rajas of Mithila belonging 
-to the dynasty of KfimeSvara. The present Maharajadhiraja of DSrbhangS. 
is the modem representative of the medieval royal houses of Mithila and 
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Raghava Simha mentioned in the document in question was one of his an- 
cestors. The Maithds have got a distinct culture of their own. Their language 
and culture are more closely related to that of the Bengalis than that of the 
Biharis. 

The document records the sale of one’s own self by a person who thereby 
accepted slavery. Such documents in Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian-Bengali, 
etc., have been discovered in different parts of Eastern India. The present 
record shows that slavery was prevalent in Mithila in the 18th century. It 
refers to the purchase of a person named Duliya or Pull! Dasa, who belonged 
to the Amatmya or Amataka caste and was about 10 years of age, bj' another 
person named Kamalanayana J5arma Jyotirvit. Both the persons were 
inhabitants of the village Saurashtra in the Tappd of Hat! in the kingdom 
of Mithila. Hat! is the village of the same name under the Madhubani P. S. 
of the Darbhanga District. It is about G miles from Koilakh. Saurashtra, 
now called Saurath, is about G miles from Hat! and is under the same Police 
Station. Amatmya or AmStaka is now known as Amat. Persons belonging 
to the Am5t, Dhanuk and Kevat castes even now serve respectable people as 
Khavas or personal attendant. 

The price of the slave was Rupees 11£ which amount was received on 
behalf of Dull! D3sa by his relativo Parall Dasa whose ward has been called 
a Vahika. This word possibly stands for the modem Miatliill word Vahiya, 
i e , a slave The condition of the purchase was that the slave could by no 
means flee away and that he could be forcibly carried away by his master 
even in case of Ins taking shelter under the king’s throne. Parall also gave 
a guarantee to the effect that, in case the slave would flee away within one 
year from the date, he would without fail find him out and bring him to the 
master. Apparently Parall sold the boy ; but as he had no right to do that, 
the document was prepared in the name of Dulli who was however a minor. 

The document bears the names of a large number of witnesse including a 
Mahopfidhyfiya Their names were not signed by thcmselve, but were written 
by the writer of the document who claims to have drawn it with the permission 
of both the parties The scribe also wrote the names of Dull! Dasa and Parall 
Dasa who apparently did not know how to write their own names. The 
scribe received a fee of Annas 111, i.e., one Anna per Rupee An interesting 
fcaturo of the record is that the names of the Brahman witnesses have been 
written together with their Mula-gramas, t e , the villages with which the 
families of the Brahmans are alleged to have been originally connected. The 
same custom is noticed in other parts of India, eg., in Marathi familv-names 
like Bh'indurAiai, P«su?-knr, etc., and in Telugu-Kanarese names like Sarvapalll 


fiction over then origin has been created by the authors of Kula-pa /7j i/nnd 
roob-h attempts have been always made to trace them all in and about R5dha 
and Varendra. The document refers to a Brahman of the Sakaradhi-Mula- 
griima as SaLaradhl-sam so-and-so. Sam here seems to stand for the Sanskrit 
word sambhula. In the epigraphic terminology of the early medioval period 
the expression would bo Salarddkl-vinirgata/ The M'da-gramas mentioned 

}" . i i . ■ ■ 
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our knowledge. It may however be suggested that Satalakha is tho place 
of the same name in thoDarbhahga District and Baliyasa is modem Ballij'a 
in tho District of that namo in U. P. Sakariidhi can not havo any 
thing to do with Badha in Bengal ; but Gahgauli is no doubt tho same as 
Gangull, t T4 ~ ’hj Brahmans of Bengal. I am in- 
clined. to ‘ ■ : ** to bo connected with some place 

outside B 1 . of Gaiigur under the Satgachhia 

P. S. of the Bum wan Disuiei oi Bengal as is usually supposed. 

There aro some other interesting features of the document. It begins 
with the expression Siddhir-astu which no doubt stands for the auspicious 
symbol at the beginning of many inscriptions. In a paper read before the 
third session of the Indian History Congress, 1939 (Proceeding's, p.' 474), I 
remarked, “The symbol pronounced ns Om Siddhih in the Krishisamgraha 
is doubtless evolved from the word siddham found in a number of earlier 
inscriptions. It may bo suggested that Om Siddhih may not have been the 
only pronunciation of the symbol ; that is to say, it was differently pronounced 
in different parts of the country. Al-Birunfs Om andBhattasali’s siddhir-astu 
have however not boon supported by literary evidence, as Om Siddhih has 
been by the Krishisamgraha." The present document proves that Siddhir- 
astu was also a pronunciation of tho symbol in question. 

The name of the Mughal Emperor has been written at the top of the 
document marked with a sign called bhe/ra in Maithili. In the body of the 
document tho same sign has been put in the place where the Emperor’s name 
is required I have noticed the same custom in some Bengali documents 
of the time of Aurangzib . It is also observed in East Bengal even at the 
present time, where in invitation cards, eg, for the Sraddha ceremony of 
one’s own father, one would write v gangd at the top and in the body of tho 
letter only dinar pit r id tv ^ priipla haujnchhen with the'' mark, called chandra - 
bxndu (corresponding to the Mn it lull bherrd and sometimes pronounced Uvara) 
in the context requiring the expression gangd 

The passage parmnabhattarak-etyddi-rdjuvali-puriaka with which tho 
document introduces tho era of Lakshmanascna is again extremely interesting. 
In early medieval inscriptions, in which the name of the reigning monarch 
is usuafiy precede * ' ' 1 t-grandfathcr, 

epithets like P " and others 

were generally ai , ’ _ y and tedious 

duplication ’ *- r -a- -»~ . 

king in ■ "■ 

MSS whose : 

( — )Govindc l - ' . ■„ 

of the latest Gahadavala king is known to have utilised the same abbrevia- 
tion. The expression rdjavali of these passages evidently means by 
lakshand “epithets or titles of the king Similarly rdjd-trayddh ipati means 
“ lord of the three royal titles (Rapson’s view' in Woolner C. Vol., p. I9G f 
seems to bo wrong). 

StKFT: I 

V rft 

1- raf^j n ( - ) 

( • ) 


( 


5 . ftfwrf st- 

6. ircgra-uft tE tioMifrom g<qq sg'^ l trwi^- 

8. tnfq TO^iWaft^T qwn^Jisn nsra: aT&sR^gsr j^- 

9. eri+ii';i J 4lk+tn. ttfflfa k-k-inq klhklo fqsoiciHH I 

10. ^lUPWraW *fkdlji dfk.d^k’ldd^krk. gflrRRTITR R1RI- 

11. 5hr Rt^taR i mr ? ftstoiral ? 351: ??ii 1 *rf% q#T 

8T«t«t irraj- 

13 . ^-flfykTi ’tHr.ietef StfrHIiqfcffasT-^klJ^- 

14. « *ng^rtH-^rafetfjra stoRravsT-fTwytei «?tsqRR- 

15. Jn-^ra<rnai« sifcwsikt'ra-'fR??*! ntt'iiRPT sftsftqftffer- 

16. starem sftjftinTi^w-gtraRra sihTfcPrcraR: akiSRifer: 1 

17. Brt'FRiora^RRR m.<iil«-s5tara- 

18 . ftrc 1 =t 5 tifta 4 fSt ot% ?W *h ???5 sra 11 

19. 5 # sumra 1 *n? riks; ^qsit aq ftq.traj 1 

20. 1 q%: qw-^ q?iq <nq> ?$■ ffrararter 11 


6ri*Rama. 

Let there he bucccss. 


When it is blx hundred and twenty yearB of the era of the past (king) 
Xakshmanasenadeva with the royal epithets beginning with Parama-bhattd- 
rdka (before hia name) ; and (when the date) is in figures La. Sam 620 • ” 
When again tho earth is being protected by His Imperial Majesty Muham- 
mad Shah, tho Maha-Suratrana, the Parama-bhattdraka and the lord of the 

throo royal titles “ lord of the horses or cavalry ”, “ lord of the elephants 

or elephant force ” and “ lord of tho men or infantry y 


When Mithila is being protected by His Highness Maharaja Ra^hava 
Simhft, caused to shine excessively by His Excellency Faqr-ud-Daulab KJ, 5 n 
sent by tho (Emperor) and stationed at Kusumapura ( Patna) ; ’ 

Kamalanayana Sarma, an astronomer belonging to tho Sodarapura 
Mula grama and an inhabitant of village Saurashtrain the Hatl Tappa, invest 


5 


his own money in the purchase of a person belonging to the 6Cdra caste. Tho 
money is accepted from him in person by Dulii Dasa and Paralj Dasa, in* 
habitants of villago Saurashtra. Dull! Dasa himself accepts through his 
relative ParSli Dasa the amount of Rupees 11$, fixed by several intermediaries, 
and sells his own person to tho man whoso money he takes. (He) sells his 
own person — of tho Amatmya caste, of fair complexion, of about 10 years 
of ago and- of the name of Duliya. In this case tho number of person sold 
is 1 ; tho price is Rs. 11$. If tho slave flees away, he must be dragged out 
of his shelter even from below tho king’s throno and muBt bo engaged in tho’ 
duties of a slave. 

In this matter the witnesses arc the (following) inhabitants of Saurashtra 
—Sri Satafijlva fjatma of tho Sakradhi Mula-grama, Sri Gapapati Mi£ra 
of tho Baliyasa M. G-, £ri Vfisudeva Jha of tho Sakaradhi M. G., Sri Ban- 
dhava Jhii of tho Babhaniama M. G., Sri Kripiirama Jha of the Gangauli 
M. G., Sri Ramajiva Sarma of the £atalakha M. G., Ifahopadhyaya &ri Ruchi- 
pati MiSra of tho Phanadaha M. G., Sri Bhishapa Sarma of the Kbauyala 
M. G. and Sri Gonana £arma of the Budhavala M. G. 

Tho (document) is written with the permission of both the parties by 
Sri TSrilpati Sarma of the Sakaradhi M. G who received a feo of Annas 11$. 

The date is Tuesday, the 3rd day of Chaitra in the £aka year 1651, the 
Sana (Fasli) year 1 136. 

Signed (for) DullI AmStaka “ I sell myself at Rupees eleven and 

half.” 

Signed (for) Paiali “In case the slave flees away, I shall offer mygelf 

as responsible without fail 
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The French Menance in Burma 
(1793-1810) 

[By Mr, Anil Chandra Banerjco, M.A.]. 

The outbreak of war between England and Revolutionary France in 
February, 1793, had important repercussions on the foreign policy of tho 
Government of British India. All readers or modern Indian history aro familiar 
with the diplomatic measures adopted by Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto for 
the protection of the North-Western frontier. In tho present paper an attempt 
has been made to describo very briefly tho measures adopted by tho Com- 
pany’s Government for tho protection of the eastern frontier. It will bo noticed 
that the apprehension of French invasion did not originate in the excited 
brain of Lord Wellesley 1 , nor did the revival of tho French menace follow the 
arise of Napoleon. 

Towards tho close of 1794 Sir John Shore decided to establish direct politi- 
cal relations with the Court of Ava*. His primary aim was to secure commercial 
advantages for British merchants, but he was fully aware of the political and 
military value of Burmese friendship. Ho observed, “ in tho event 


tution of Arracan and Ava ’, was asked to proceed to Burma (February, 1795). 
The Governor-General personally drafted the instructions 6 uliich wero to regu- 
late tho activities of tho Agent. His * primary object ’ was to be tho promo- 
tion. of Anglo- Burmeso friendship. He was to convince tho Burmeso Govern- 
ment that “ commerco, and not conquest, is the object of tho British nation in 
India.” Among tho specific concessions that wero to bo demanded were tho 
exclusion of French ships from Burmeso ports and tho expulsion of all French, 
men living in Arakan. The Supreme Government had reasons to believe 
that some Frenchmen living in Arakan wero instigating tho Burmeso officers 
in that province* to enter into British territory in tho district of Chittagong* 
in order to Beizo somo Arakaneso rebels who had taken shelter in that district. 
In January, 1794, a Burmese army actually crossed the frontier and advanced 
a. fow miles within British territory. 

Captain Symesleft Calcutta on February 21, 1795, arrived at Rangoon on 
Match 2ft, and -reached AmatapUTa un July IS. No exception could betaken to 

* Kaye {History of the liar in Afghanistan, Vol.l, pp. 62, 63) says that Lord Welledey 
and Lord Minto ■ grappled tho shadowy danger (of invasion from tho north-west) as 
though it wero a substantial fact 

• Ava was tho capital of Burma during tho years 1765—1783 and 1823—1837, but 

I- «n «»- -*->< *- -* — -i - a c f Lord Dalhousio wo find expressions like 

arapura was tho capital of Burma during tho 

She possessed a strong naval stronghold in 

tho Mauritius. 

* Fohtical Consultations. Bengal {Imperial Record Department), November 10, 
1704, No. 40. 

• P. O, February 6, 1705, No. 33. 

• Arakan was annexed by tho Burmese in 1785. 

* This district is separated from Burmese territory Arakan) by a small river 
(tho Naf). 
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the reception accorded to him 8 . The Governor-General’s letter to the King 
was read informally by the ministers on July 28. The effect of the letter on the: 
conduct of the officials was excellent : “ They have now added confidence 
to the respect which they before observed towards me ” 9 . The King received 
him on September 30, but did not speak to him 10 . Captain Symes left Amara- 
pura on October 29. He bad succeeded in securing certain commercial con- 
cessions 11 , which, however, later on proved to be altogether illusory. 

As Tegaids French v essels in Burmese ports, two ships took shelter in Mergui 
in August and sailed in October. Another ship came to Rangoon from the 
Mauritius 1 *. The Burmese Government “ refused her a cargo of provisions 
and likewise rejected a requisition made by the master for Burman colours 
which he was very desirous of procuring ” 1S . 

Captain Symes reached Calcutta in December, 1795. The detailed report 
of his activities which he submitted to the Supreme Government convinced Sir 
John Shore that his policy of sending an official Agent to Burma was justified 
by the results 14 . The Governor- General was naturally anxious about the 
growth of the French menace in Burma, and in his view one of the most 
important effects of sending the embassy to Burma was to counteract that 
threatening prospect. Burma might injure British shipping by cutting up 
the supply of timber. She might allow French engineers to build ships in 
Rangoon. She might allow French war ships to take shelter in, and to draw 
provisions from, her ports. ‘ To frustrate these consequences * it was neces- 
sary to cultivate freindly relations with the court of Ava. Captain Symes had 
g Q gj r j 0 Jxn Shore decided to appoint 
. The person selected for this responsi- 


Captain Cox went to Amarapura in January, 1797 18 , and submitted to 
the King three documents in which he gave a detailed account of the conces- 
sions he wanted. The third document 17 referred to political questions. He 
demanded that the Burmese King should not in future “ permit the enemies of 


1798, No. 5). 

• P. C. October 21, 1795, No. 6. 

11 An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, pp. 162-166. * 

l * Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and 'Sunnuds, Vol. II, pp. 27 33. 

»* This ship brought “unfavourable report about Europe”. At Amarapura a 
Burmese oTicial “ promulgated it with an addition, that a powerful fleet waa on its vovaca 
from Branco to India, and that four French ships of war were triumphantly cruizing the 
Indian seas. This intelligence was diligently improved by the Armenian 


17 I*. C., December 21, 1795, No. 38. 

“ Furber, The Private Record of an Indian Governor. Generalship, p 88 
•* V. C., September ID, 1796. No. 21. 

>• See his Journal of a Residence in the Bvrtnhan Empire. 

*» P. C„ March 2. 1793, No. 3. 
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-the English nation to take shelter within his dominions or rofresh their crews 
and repair tho damages of their vessels at his ports — much more permit them 
.to sell their prizes as has lately been done by tho French privateers ”. AII 
.French ships arriving at Burmese ports wero to bo ordered to leavo within 
48 hours under pain of confiscation. AH Burmese officials and subjects were 
to be ordered not to sell provisions or warlike stores to, and hold communica- 
tion with, any French vessel. Tho Burmeso Court paid no heed to Captain 
'Cox’s demands ; he had to return to Calcutta without receiving any assurance 
from the King 18 . Ho suspected that the King was " cither fearful of the conse- 
quences or desirous of enhancing the value of the favour by increasing the 
•difficulties of attainment ” ia . He observed in his final report 20 to the 
Supreme Government, “ A firm and solid alliance with this nation is 
absolutely necessary for the security of your Eastern dominions, for if the}’ 
•do not place themselves under our protection, or we do not acquire a right 
to protect them, the French will bo masters of the country in a very short 
time 21 ...” 

In 1802 Lord Wellesley sent Colonel Symcs to Burma again. One of his 
primary objects was to counteract French intrigues in that country. England 
and*Franee were then at peace 22 , but Lord Wellesley seems to have anticipated 
the renewal of war at an early date. He observed, “ although the con- 

clusion of peace between Great Britain and France precludes the British Govern- 
ment from requiring any engagement for tho exclusion and expulsion of tho 
subjects of France from the Dominion of Ava, it would not bo inconsistent with 
the amicable relations subsisting between His Majesty and tho French Republic 
to require from tho King of Ava an obligation to expel from his Dominion tho 
■subjects of any European State with whom we may hereafter bo engaged in 

war ”*». It is interesting to note that Lord Wellesley contemplated 

the extension of the system of Subsidiary Alliance to Burma in order to consoli- 
date British influence in that country. Information had been received in 
•Calcutta to tho effect that King Bodawpaya intended to abdicate in favour 
•of his eldest son. Tho claim of the eldest son was likely to be resisted by one 
of tho King’s younger sons, in whose favour tho Siamese, the hereditary enemies 
-of the Burmeso, were likely to intervene. Lord Wellesley anticipated that both 
parties would take advantage of tho British Envoy’s presence in Burma to ask 
for military assistance from the Government of Bengal. Colonel Symes was 
•explicitly authorised to offer military assistance to tho eldest son and to induce 
him * to subsidize permanently ’ the British force which might be sent to place 
"him on the throne. His consent to this proposition was, however, not to be 
insisted upon as the indispensable condition of granting the military aid asked 


•and that tho Court is merely withheld from a direct application by considera- 
tions of fear or jealousy ” 24 . These spccualtions proved to be quite premature ; 
•Colonel Symes did not notice the sjmptoms of a civil war in Burma. 


** T. C., March 2. 1793, No. 10. 
i* Journal of a Htndtnct, p. 289. 

. »• I*. C-. March 2. 1798. No. 5. 

** Toward* the close of 1796 a French naval squadron tried to make the island of 
Cheduba (near the coast of Arakan) a place of render vous. (Secret Confutations, Bengal. 
-January 6, 1797. No. 2 ; March 6, 1797. No. 8, 9, 10.) 

** Trace of Amiens. 

•* 8. C.. September 2. 1802. No. 4. 

»» S. C.. Apnl 29. 1602. No. 23. * * - 
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Colonel Syraes received a very unfavourable reception from Burmese- 
officials on his arrival in Burma 25 . A French ship from the Mauritius had 
arrived at Rangoon a few days before the British Envoy's arrival at Amarapura. 
That ship brought a letter from the French Governor of that island, expressing- 
a strong desire for the establishment of friendly relations with Burma and 
containing a promise to the effect that the French authorities were prepared 
to supply arms and ammunition to the Burmese King. The letter was carried 
by one Mr. Bevan, an American of French connections. As soon as this news 
reached the capital the Kong changed his mind. He sent orders that no res- 
pect should be shown to the British Envoy, but the French Envoy — Mr. Bevan 
was taken as such— should be brought to the capital with proper ceremonials^ 
“ It was to be proclaimed to the world that deputies from the two greatest 
states of Europe came at the same time to court his alliance and ask his protec- 
tion ”. The King openly referred to the English with contempt and betrayed 
his pro-French inclinations. Those members of the court who, like the Vice- 
roy of Pegu, were really suspicious of the French and friendly to the English 
did. not dare to contradict the King 2 *. 


At this unexpected crisis Colonel Symes tried to take advantage of the 
favourable disposition exhibited by' the Viceroy of Pegu. He explained to 
him in detail ' the national character and sinister views of our rivals, their spirit 
of aggrandisement’. He asked him* to warnthe King of giving encourage- 
ment to a people who were looking for a country to conquer He narrated 
how “ Tipu had brought down destruction on himself by founding an alliance 
with the French ”. The Viceroy admitted the ‘ justice ’ of these remarks- 
but said “ it was difficult to combat the King’s prejudice ” He asked Colonel 
Symes to tell him clearly what the Governor-General wanted. The Envoy 
took this opportunity to send to the Viceroy the following statement of British, 
demands classified under four articles 27 . 


(1) Perpetual peace and friendship. 

(2) No immunity or territorial concession to be granted to any European) 

nation without similar and equally advantageous concessions- 
being granted to the English. 


(3) Confirmation of the concessions granted in 1795. 

(4) All diplomatic negotiations to be conducted through the British 

Agent in Rangoon. 

Tho papers containing these demands were submitted to the King, but he 
was really unwilling to arrive at a final decision till he saw the French ‘ En- 
voy In vain did Colonel Symes point out to the Viceroy * the impolicy of 
treating tho master of a ship as an accredited minister Towards the middle 
of November the French party arrived at Amarapura. It was composed of 
four persons, of whom Mr. Bevan was the chief. Although their ‘ humble 
appearance and manners’ disappointed the King 2 ®, yet he formally received 


S. C.. September 2, 1802, No. 3, 9. Journal ot Symei (Ms.), Imperial Re'rorrl 
Depart rrent. Foreign Misecllanouea No. 109, pp. 5-6, 10-11, 24, 57, fi-t m 70 70 Rn 
85,91, 93-94, 108. 118-110, 132, 136-137. ’ 7J ’ S0 ’- 

** Jcurval, pp. 25-28, 41. 48, 50, 54-50, 100-101, 107, 109, 111-113 115 rot ' 

" Journal, pp. 132—140. ’ ’ ' 

** Journal, pp, 1F6-188, 207-211, 223-224, 226, 229. 



them, but with very little ceremony. Colonel Symes received audience two 
da 1 ■ ■ ‘ " ■ ~ ■ v 


P° ‘ \ ' ■„ 

They sent certain proposals to the Viceroy, who refused even to submit them to 
the King 18 . 

Colonel Symes now found it possible to discuss specific proposals with the 
Viceroy of Pegu. Tho latter said that tho King \\ as ‘ determined not to grant 
lands or settlements to any European Power An Italian priest, who had 
been living in Burma for many years, told Colonel S Junes a story which, if true, 
proves that as earl y as 1783 the T **'*'* 1 ' '* 

of Pegu in order to mako it a ba 
famous French admiral de Suflfn 

of the Italian priest, in Europe it ’. . * t _ 

the local and political circumstances of Burma \ Tho admiral told tho 
Bishop that " ho soon expected to see him in that part of tho world, For Pegu 
was the country through which the English might be attacked in India with 
most advantage The plan was frustrated by the outbreak of tho Revolution 
and the death of the admiral, * the chief promoter of this scheme ’ 3l . The 
materials at our disposal do not allow us to verify the accuracy of this story 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in it. Intelligent Burmese officials 
were quite aware of the seriousness of the French menace to their country. 
Tho Viceroy assured Colonel Symes that so long as ho and the heir-apparent 
retained any influence on’ the King, the French would never obtain * a settle- 
ment or permanent footing of any kind in his country ’ 3 *. 

Colonel Symes returned to Calcutta with nothing more than an empty 
letter written by * four chief Ministers of Burma ’, which mado no reference to 
tho French question 33 . He claims, however, that " a very detrimental alliance 
between Burma and the French has been prevented, and French influence, 
if not eradicated, has at least been considerably diminished even in tho King’s 
mind ”. His own Journal makes it clear that this desirable result arose, not 
from his own diplomatic skill or even from the presence of tho British Mission 
at the critical hour, but from the character of the persons composing tho French 
‘ Mission ’. True to the optimism which spoilt the value of his diplomatic 

career, ho asserts, “ a powerful party has been formed in favour of 

tho English which, let the result be peace or war, cannot fail to give us an 
advantage, either a preponderating weight in the council, or, if such aid were 
necessary to our success, an easy conquest in the field ”. It was certainly 
too much to expect that the Viceroy of Pegu and tho King’s eldest son 
would assist tho Countrymen of Colonel Symes to effect ‘an easy conquest 
in tho field ’ if the King decided to favour the French. “ I am decidedly 
or opinion ”, says he, " that a paramount influence in the Government and 
administration of Aya, obtain it how we may, is now become indispensably 
necessary to tho interests and security of the British possessions in the East”, 
Unfortunately he failed to point out how that * paramount influence , 
could bo obtained 31 . 


*» Journal, pp. 24C] 2.13-254, 256-257, 259-262, 267, 270-276, 2S2-2B4, 289-294. 
** Journal, p. 295. 

81 Journal pp. 325-327. 

18 Journal, pp. 363-304. 

81 Journal, pp. 541-543. 

81 Journal, pp. 429-445. 
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When Colonel Symes was on his way to Calcutta clouds of war were 
gathering on the European horizon : the Peace of Amiens was about to be 
broken 35 . Lord Wellesley now ‘ deemed it of great importance that we should 
possess the means of obtaining authentic infromation of transactions in tho 
Burmese Empire So Lieutenant Canning was sent as Agent to Rangoon. 
His primary duty was to deal with the French menace. Lord Wellesley 
apprehended that the French would try to obtain a footing in Burma ‘ either 
by sinister negotiation or by force of arms \ They might oven be invited by 
the King of Burma to assist him against the Siamese and allowed to use Burma 
as a base of operations against the English. Such a contingency Lieutenant 
' Canning was expected to prevent 36 . But the persistent hositility of Burmese 
■ officials in Rangoon compelled him to return (November, 1803) empty- 
handed 37 . 

During his stay in Rangoon Lieutenant Canning was told by a European 
priest that though the King was willing to givo the best terms to the highest 
bidder, he would never enter into a specific treaty with the French, nor grant 
them any territorial concession 38 In the long run this analysis of Burmese 
policy proved to be true 38 . The war with Siam was going on as before ; in 
addition, the Shans had invaded Burmese territory 40 . Yet the King showed 
no signs of invoking French assistance. French ships and French officers were, 
J ■’ 1 ” ’ " i ports ; but no definite information was 

• the real attitude of the Burmese court 

• ■ 1 ■ owever, suspected that the French were 

trying 1 to leel their ground * 41 . He apprehended .a repetition ofDupleix’s 
exploits “ The Burmans ”, wrote he, “ Btrong and robust, free from all 
shackles of caste, satisfied with the coarsest fare, and insensible to the hard- 
ships of the climate, if disciplined by French advanturers paid by their own 
Government, and supplied with warlike stores by France, or taught to manu- 
facture them themselves, might, at a future period, prove to us very trouble- 
some neighbours ” 4 *. 

Lord Minto had to deal with the question of French trade with Burma. 
By an Order in Council dated November 11, 1807, it was declared that all ships 
trading to or from countries excluding British ships and goods, or their colonies, 
together with all merchandise and produce belonging thereto, were henceforth 
to be lawful prize 43 . If this order was to be rigidly enforced, the ‘ extensive 
trade carried on between Pegu .and the French islands’ would be severely cur- 
tailed and the Government of Burma compelled to suffer loss of revenue. 
Lord Minto apprehended that the King of Burma would not accept this loss as 
a necessary ‘ evil eventually inseparable from a maritime war between other 
states ’. “ In the East ”, he observed, " where these laws (t.e., laws of mari- 
time war) are utterly unknown, their observation must excite the resentment 
of the neutral states whose interests are affected by them. The prohibition of 
the trade to tho blockaded ports and the penalty of infringing that prohibition 
will bo deemed on our part acts of hostility ". Such an interpretation was to 


11 War began in May, 1803. 

** Journal, pp. 694-606. P. C , May 12, 1803, No. 27. 

” S. C., Juno 20, 1805, No. 440, 443. 

" S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

’* Lieutenant Canning agiced with this concIu«ion. (S. C„ Julv fi 1804 No 
44 S. C.. July 6. 1804, No. 130. y 

41 S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 124 : June 20, 1805. No. 443, 446, 447 
** S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 134. ‘ 

4t Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IX, p. 366 (Cheap edition). 
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bo expected particularly from Burma, -which might adopt retaliatory measures 4 *. 
So Lord Minto sent Captain Canning to Burma in July, 1809. His principal 
object was to explain the significance of Blockade and to convince the Burmese 
Government that the measures adopted against the French were not acts of 
hostility -against Burma 45 . The Agent had to return with an empty letter 
which * contained nothing satisfactory ’ regarding his ‘ business ’ ; but the heir 
apparent ordered the Governor of Rangoon not to grant pass ports or protection 
of the Burmese flag to ships bound for the French islands 44 . The difficulties 
arising out of the blockade of the French islands came to an end with the 
seizure of those islands by the British Navy (1810). 


«• P.C-. July 20, 1809, No. 11. 

« P. C., July 20. 1809. No. 24. 

«• P. C., May 29. 1810, No. 1 ; Jun# 16. 1810. No. 64. 





Clive and Illicit Arms Traffic 


[By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt.] 

Among the many minor problems that Clive had to face after the assump- 
tion of the Diwani of Bengal by the East India Company, one which has es- 
caped the notice of historians so far was the clandestine smuggling of arms into 
different parts of Bengal and Northern India by the captains and sailors of 
French and Dutch ships visiting Indian sea -ports. Socrot arms traffic of thia- 
kind is known to bo prevalent oven in recent times, and the authorities have got 
to exorcise the utmost vigilance and take all possible precautionary steps in 
their efforts to chock it. It is interesting to discover that it was during Clive’s 
second governorship that this problem wag first officially recognised by the 
Calcutta authorities, and the attention of the Directors was pointedly drawn 
to the serious dangers likely to result from an unrestricted importation of arms 
from Europe into India. 

That this clandestine traffic in arms was definitely alarming to Clive is clear 
from his letters, and tho reasons are not far to seek. In the first place, it was 
approhended that the contraband arms might ultimately roach the neighbour- 
ing country powers such as Oudh and others. This would be detrimental to 
the interests of the East India Company. Actually, some concroto evidonco 
1 J1 *”* " ” r ' r ~ ’ to Northern parts of India 

* 1 ■ 1 ‘ ■ • : ■ from India. ( Vide Letters 

. ■ 1 1 • *ttcr from Mr. G. Waller 

to Mr. T. Rumbold, Juno 18, 1768. Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold to Mr. 
G. Waller, June 19, 176S. Statement of Agha Riza Mughal. Bongal Select 
Committee Proceedings, July 23, 1768). In the second place, it was feared 
that the illicit arms traffic might enable “ the natives ” to furnish them- 
selves with arms and ammunition to a degreo that might prove dangerous to 
the safety of the Company. ( Vide Letter to Court, Sept. 30, 1765). In the 
third placo, Clive has roforrod in more than one place in his letters to " the 

Jj ,i. t.„, ’ ' ’’and to the necessity 

■ i Vide Lettor to Court,. 

■ • !■’ . . _ ■ ■ ■ , possession of contra- 

band arms might even enable tho Company's Sepoys to rise in rebellion against 
their foreign masters. In the last placo, some amount of contraband arms was- 
bound to roach tho rival European settlements in Bongal and other Presiden- 
cies, and thus endanger tho position of tho English East India Company. 

otc.). 

CHvo’s lottere do not reveal any particulars regarding the volurao of the 
secret armB traffic, or its modus operandi. It appears, however, that tho 
crew of the French, Dutch and other European ships from Europe sold the 
small armB they brought with themselves to Indian agents or middle-men at 
tho Poet to Avne, and the latter secretly convoyed these by various river routes 
to tho remotest parts of India. Sometimes, the clover smugglers eluded th o 
search of the Company's officers by " sending round small vessels to meet the 
Europe captains at sea in certain latitudes, or to Teneriss and St. Jago or 
elsexchere out of the reach of your enquiries ( Vide Letter from Clive to the 
Directors, Sept. 30, 1765). 
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That this trad© was fast becoming very profitable even in Clive’s time is 
attested by Clive himself. ( Vide Letter to Court, Sept. 30, 1765). This was 
particularly so because ofthe presence of a large number ofEuropean vagabonds 
at the port towns. (Vide Letter from Clivo to the Select Committee. Bengal 
■Select Committee Proceedings, Jan. 16, 1767). 

CHve warned the Directors in the following words : — 

“ It merits your serious consideration to provide, by every possible means, 
against the illicit importation of small arms to your settlements in .India, and 
particularly to Bengal. Of late years, this has become a profitable branch of 
trade with the Europe captains, as well as that of furnishing the natives with 

j .* • > 

< ' ■ ‘ • • i 

tako every step in our power to defeat the least breach of your urders on this 
head, and to obstruct the sale of all kinds of fire-arms.” 

Once again, on the eve of his departure from Bengal, Clive reiterated his 
warning thug, “ We beg leave once more to repeat tho necessity of your pur- 
suing the most vigorous steps to prevent the exportation of fire-arms and ammu- 
nition to any part of India. It is not sufficient that we guard against this 
illicit and perhaps fatal trade at your Presidencies of Fort St. George, and Fort 
William, unless the same caro be taken at Bombay, Bencoolen, and your fac- 
tories at Malabar coast **. ( Vide letter to Court, Dec. 9, 1766.) 

The Directors do not appear to have taken any serious or immediate notice 
■of the repeated warnings of Clive. All that they actually did in this matter 
was merely to prohibit the export of arms and ammunition from Bengal to 
Oudh. ( Vide Letter from Court, Nov. 11, 1768)1 Tho evil of illicit arms 
smuggling at port towns therefore remained practically unchecked owing to 
lack of adequate police and intelligence staff. 
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A Narrative o! the Kingdom of Oudh 
[By Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, D. Litt.] 

— . .! r.* i IV 1 r 

Government and the Kingdom of Oudh The author of this narrative is 
Captain Paton, who was Assistant to the Resident of Oudh for a number of 
years and who held the charge of the Residency and performed “ the duties of 
Resident at Lucknow ” in 1834 and possibly in 1835. The narrative covers 
398 pages (folio) and to it are appended (*) the treaty with Nawab Saadut Allec, 
(u) the minute by Lord William Bentinck and (m) the minute by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, covering another hundred pages. 7 ^^7 

This narrative seems to have been written in the latter half of the year 
1835 as is evident from two notes dated 8th September 1835 and a reference in 
the last chapter to the establishments of the Oudh Government “ at this mo- 
ment, November 1835 ”. But certain marginal postscripts or footnotes are 
dated June, July and August 1836. It may be presumed that this paper 
■waa submitted to the Government of India sometime in 1836. 

~ * • ■'**■ 1 * ’ ’ ’ " ‘ - r ‘‘ing this paper for mere 

■ ■ 1 iments to the English 

: ’ ■ : ‘It was written under 

• ■■ < ■ * i • . e presumed, desired to 

possess a full and frank statement of the relations between the Calcutta and 
Lucknow governments and of the working of tho Residency at Lucknow. The 
author mentions that “ For drawing out this paper, the instructions of Go- 
vernment arc, that it should point out the good or bad consequences of our 
measures ” (Chapter 17, paragraph 2). It may be inferred from the arrange- 
ment of the chapters that the purpose of this paper was to throw light on the 
working of the 1801 settlement made by Lord Wellesley, at a time when the 
Company’s Government was contemplating a revision of the existing political 
relationship. This report may have been called for by the Government of 
India in connection with their recommendations about Oudh culminating in the 
abortive Treaty of 1837. 

This volume is divided into 19 chapters. The narrative commences with 
“ the first contact of the British with the Oudh dominions ” when in pursuit 
of Mir Kasim the British forces were brought face to face with Shujaddaulah 
and his ally the Emperor. Chapters one to five bring the story of British rela- 
tions with Oudh to tho period of Sir John Shore when he dethroned Vizir Ali 
and a treaty was made with the new ruler Saadat AU. To a large extent this 
part is based on Mill’s History of India, extracts from which are quoted frequent- 
ly. Paton is highly critical of British policy particularly in respect of tho 
Rohilla War, Warren Hasting’s dealings with Begatns of Oudh and the high- 
handedness of the Resident at the Oudh Court. Chapters six and seven are 
J - J — 1 , * Wellesley in reducing and disbanding 

* ■ ibsidiary force there and the conse- 

t ’ t sf chapter seven the author gives his 

reflections on the Treaty of 1801, which may be said to be the main thesis of 

. this work. 
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Chandrabhan on tin Mcw&r Episode ol 1G54. 

[By Dr. Baimm Prasad Sak^ena, Ph.l).] 

Rai Chandrabhan was Brahman b\ oa«tc nr»d a resident nf l,ah'.Tr It 
was his father Dharma Das who discarded the traditional prnfe* jn»i a'»d 
‘ ‘ ** — enne department. Of his thre** win f>rdv 

took to literary pursuits Th«* Jit'/r 
v Karim, a celohratetl scholar of Lahore. 

He acquired proficiency in the art of belle* lettres. lie waa sum-««ivflv 
patronised by Asaf Khan, Afzal Khan, Islam Klian, Sa'dullali Khan, Mu’arzam 
Khan and Jafer KhSn ; and ho acted as literary secretary to these pr< mi^r 
officials of the realm. His mam duty was to draft official letters. He also 
attracted the attention of Dura Shikoh and tho Emperor Sliahjnliiin. Ho 
wrote a number of short treatises and pamphlets, of which Char Chnman and 
Munsha’t are very well known. 

It is in the latter work that wo como across four dispatches written from 
Udaipur in 1654, whither Chandrabhan had been deputed to conduct nego- 
tiations with Rana Raj Singh who was the object of tho Emperor’s displeasure 
for his misconduct. Contemporary, and oven modern historians do not 
precisely indicate the nature of tho charges against tho Rana, and tho only 
one that is repeatedly emphasized is that ho and his predecessor Jagat Singh ’ 
had, in contravention of the terms of the treaty concluded between Rana 
Amar Singh and the Emperor Jahangir, repaired tho fortress of Chitor.* 
This treaty of 1G15 had four clauses : (1) that tho Rana would novor bo re- 
quired to attend in person the Imperial Court, (2) that ho would bo represented 
there by his eldest son ; (3) that ho would send a contingent of 1,000 troops 
to bo at the disposal of the Imperial military department for Borvico in tho 
Deccan ; (4) that Chitor would never be repaired again.* 1 

And it is only the defalt of the last condition which is generally om- 
phasised. This, however, fails to carry much conviction when attention is 
paid to tho extensive preparations which were made for tho enforcement of 
the Imperial will on tho Rana of Me war. Shuhjaban himself had moved to 
Ajmir, 1 * though on the pretext of paying his customary visit for tendering 
his respects to the tomb of tho saint Mu'Inuddjn Chishtl. Tho Primo Minister 
Sa'dullah Khan was asked to enter Mewar at tho head of 30,000 troops ; and 
Sha’istah Khan and Aurangzob were duly warned to keep ready for omor- 
gency. All this be tokened a bravity of situation, that has so far boon over- 
looked. 

To appreciate it properly let it bo noted that for some time past tho 
Moghal military prestige had been moving on a downward path, and tlint 
faint rumblings of outbreaks in the various parts of the extensivo Empiro 
were audible. The disasters at Balkh and at Qandahiir must not have gono 
unnoticed by those who were smarting with the humiliation of subjection to 
the Moghul authority. Mewar was ono of thoso states where traditions of 
independence had not yet died out. The deterioration of tho Imperial fear 

• Wan* of 203 b. Allahabad Umvrrfity Manuscript: Sak-ena — Sh&h]al&n page 320 
Barkar — Aurangicb, Vol. III. page 337 ; Ojha — page 843. 

• l Gauri Shankar II. Ojh& — R5put&n* k& IthiLis, page 800; Barn Erased ; Jahfirglr, 



&nd the preoccupation of the Emperor with affairs in other regions of the 
■Empire gave the Rana, the long sought for opportunity of reasserting his 
position, and of reviving his status of pre-eminence among the States of 
Rajputana. He had not only tho temerity of repairing the fortress of Chi tor, 
hut he also omitted to place at the disposal of his liege-lord the stipulated 
"quota of troops in the Deccan. On the top of this all the Rana during the 
absence of tho Emperor on a distant campaign ”, moved with a largo army» 
possibly towards Ajmer, on the pretoxt of having a “ holy bath”. Finally, 
he took into employment a large number of fugitives from the Emperor’s 
wrath. These were sure signs of tho beginning of repudiation of Imperial 
■authority in Rajputana, and the situation called for strenuous exertions. 
Shahjahan was adopt in such a plan of action, the timeliness of which saved 
the situation. Otherwise, there was a likelihood of a refractory movement 
spreading in RSjputana. It was, however, deferred for another quarter of 
•a century * 

Tho details outlined above with regard to the attitude of the Rana of 
Mewar are set forth very clearly in au arzdasht of Chandrabhan a passage 
from which is reproduced below in its original. It convincingly portrays the 
perspective in which the Mewar incidont of 1654 occurred. 


j *ii <-k'l j) o« — ooipx i oil yylji+S u^£)o,i,« 

jt? L/>J* ;l) «;0 y ^oSi y Ci.iOytf 

jl ^ JbS] ) y JUa. y 

l/*l O-jJ L-Jttul »ift4 L_Jj U>j£y4 sf Ci— .IjixJk/* j'* Out*-. 

»0j*5 Jo lyi] OjJ yy*\j» Sjj IOjJ KzJyij 

<— t?jO J jjyy ii pC) y 4iL£ yii i_JjU>» jyy 

y y jHyil) yy&l* ClyjjS - O'*] ^ *~| jjA/* Jluj ii 

,kJ il l»jl j) 0*1 OJOjf ‘ 

^0 «— ^ jCm ji 4 ?mo',0 i_jU*31c jl olyi olalil 

•io«y O-b cjJjO | ^—Ia o'3—jj Oja, yO a! ^IjSi y ijf J\!> 

cajli Uiljl ij,: Cj i diU. 13 ^lij j*> 

r j» f K=-l J,i ddlr jlj- jyir) .jjjk 

<**1 UUUI iiiy- j! jlk. Oji j j> 4 C ....... ^ a, } 

,o J; l jO f 13 OlS, dU'l oijl ^lr| j.ij) L ^)j| vJ^ll Ji!).?.,* Jyjl 

J y,i Ji-J ^ r lt Joi ipi Oj) 

d.3j Jt*j| df U|^ } OjJ ^UdrSl^J usUaw 

J->“ JJi I) f^-l ‘V c»l^ j. j ^-1,^ 
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j! ii Jjl - Oji jJj oly-eiu y y a3yJy 

(3^*1 » , ~o r J *3 I; **33 *»3|j j*> — ^3 Alt* i 

Jjl jjj y Lilib iSLb- ji\ji v Tlivi adii'jjf (jib* u *!4 43AL, ^yi* ^vCJlc 

f^jj ifb j u3jL-J **i5 y c—’a. 1 Lj>) iS *y *j,-1 yj-i+l 

p£c* L/*^V “ **1A£> ^TjO yU - iljj'd J^-xO U>-**4 d^J'ja. iX}Oj£> 

4J ij*3 ^y| ^iS jl cy-aj «jx>J O j/ <j*y*Jy lj ufy ti^x £*!a> 

ti£b ioaM*.^ I-x3jb J( if fii] j)j+j — Kyj 4 W ^yALwjO i»mAj*jj| 
j! yfcx ^yj! — ui~**.| ^y^jj* 1 »JAx yaf ^ l-jIma. *x. 

jSs j\ J*J y _j »Jil i»>y U^xibx-* ^yJ) 1 — ' hjZj'H ^ b£yj 

ytc £— yi-aa3 ^ifc iliJ ^ylslL- ifyOyiy 'a^T^f^aj tAj) *i^P J& ^JjO uv-»»a 
ob j; if ^i*._) j^i) — 0^6 c~S Jy ^ u ? x j ^/a. i_ : 1U. df vs.^3 

V ~^» t y, J|. **i>^j) j| ili'j 1 JjJ L JU j«»J Ul><»0j^O ^ajjU Jllj.j lU 

<_b-x o^bj J jJJj ^A^idb > - ^ «j ^ ji ,fc ^fy3j!>" J 1 

4^j| J-^jO -C«| yJUULI yli-C ^y f *l^Ob ^ 0j + j t^AO- y 

yjj| e~A* *->[}y i»+j* d|j |uA vaJ;>> y^l 4 S vs~4 y 't ^b*Jfx J jjlcji 

J*^"*‘. ) j o!;« J ilL J ytitkL. Jy| - -v-l 

tS yfj ^jlj oljjj j0l3 - jj| lay 4 *)^ J*! <_>L«X)| jfib C_5^J jO ^ 

j5yj »Uj ^yjblU »^0 ^yJ.I ^jSjO j> U*,jJjX£ <fitc J *AU 

j l— J^U) 3 ! p3yA jl j ^ y4 JJ -iy» *S»1» J '*. y lU jAjty - 

w- 1 (Oy j* — *&t£ ^<5!;!;"' *^*^1 /* ) Ly-^tuj »a^1 i^o> >!;?• 

.1 tslijO j| c_U. jfio <e— jO ^4 iiij jyj 4 j| \aJj4 

j) 13 jij c —)j b <**3* _j ui->j cjj }jlj*> 1> c_ijj tiV*J Uojj| 

J-iJly.laC ^tkbi^tj (yC^wvi.#* ibjti ^y»l (* 3 ^) d--co.^ 

crO ^jjy Ly^f*— 4- j! «l*3U~J il^b if ijj J - 4i--y*3yjjj ei—l 

^ if £*a. — u»b ^J. IJflS lfj£> - (OjliiJ I S3 Oji 

- tJiitj *Xi^ !*^U (_X1— j«> ilib u.^1* Uy3 jbli.1 lij 

4* •— jy Jl *>^b »*>y ii!lky*j t^-iU ^Ijl j»y 

up l^. jiu lj l^ill j b^jiU 3 jjliJ »Jj J 3 ^ 4 a^ iljy 

vlr* VJ 1 j , j / *?- ^ J ■ ^ A ^ ] ^rji ) u .)h 4; u V* ' 

/i e r ^; «>y > aiJ ^ xWJj «fi| yij <; v=— ! ^>1 
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If-*) if \j ^ tS-'iJXBX £— 1& lilb {^Ua.) ^-tl^a- 

_ oi5i|i) &Sj Jai* Ojj jI^ao. jjji i Si ij]0jlj5 if tiJiiliL.uj.i *i«tj 

li/^*** '■*-' ^Ul*()b ^/“f* ? d— *-| ^yoXiJ ^>1 

U<* )] ol^uew j»-*! aiil ^ - d--l Ojjy* J.SU ^ 

di^li ^14 J) ^jlx ) ^ (j3) c_jj.il ^latt o ^fl/« d^SjiJ^O d.**^ 

V 1 -*- y i)U5|j! j)jlo jHa jSL,* j.j.1 } ?> ^i) ,jSMj *3 v *j d<ih3 ft 

tX)Oj*ji Jjl=> j\ Mjiti ^ljj| y Oi Oji ^fljU y 

j& fj OiiUw* ^>.uj[ < — jji ) djkil*— . ju.)jam icr^yb} Mjk 1 ^) c 

^SSiUyj y t>ioiM.j L« >Uj| - oiw a} CjL j) aiw 

l j^lcl ,_^a3) ij - d3i>jJ L£ oJjXaSj ^jJJ d—2.jj 

6$ tj L£ JL» ^itL ^lobT J'/*^ ^yy* y ^ja* «_Lal£*j 

fji!5 ^Iji} litOjfji ^JUjJ liJ/j ^ *ijj-i|j jJ’sjJ djJ cJ H jA| JIjJJ 

ilii!^ jJ *dj*3 /«»»/• diib MjJ UL^ ./* j ll&L if AaIaJ ly-aL» 

»0j*3 c^^A. 0 >Jj| OiiU*, ». i— J ^*cVj) «— jj«! d»-)U*J jAaa) jc(ti/j 
*2>Uix» l*i joljib jiS <3 U) i j - cl; — « aAj 

oliS^J d jtix v^j* 3 - o3j *3 jm j) dillA. C_ y) i*>*ji| y^ j^U 

Jii3 “ d/»T iai) Ji) ^IaA.) y_y)y 

O^A. - I^T t»lj UaJ jU>-J 1^ cob |^ erotic 

...... yc~il»> ai4iji3^j^ d_iL» jjb <j|y Ojj 

( 'Munslia’t-i Chanderbhan : Subhanullah Collection, Aligarh University. 
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Some Indian Collections o! the Tfirlkh-i Alfl. 

[By Dr. A. Halim, M.A., Ph.D. ] 

The compilation of tho Tarlkh-i Alfi 1 * was begun in 993A.H/I585 at tho 
orders of Emperor Akbar, tho principal contributors being Mulla Ahmad of 
Tatta and Khan Khanan A^afKhan. It is a universal history, intended to 
embody the chronology of one thousand years of Islam, and was named so 
because Akbar entertained tho belief that the maximum lifo span of a religion 
is ono thousand years after which it decays. Akbar also gavo instructions to 
the compilers not to uso the Hijri years, but to commenco its writing 
from tho Rihlat or the death of the prophet and use the Rihlat years 
as the basis of chronology. He also instructed the compilers to avoid 
the conventional style with similes and metaphors, use tho plainest 
language and lay especial emphasis on the history of tho ancestors of the 
Mughal rulers and make the account worthy of tho dynasty. His order is 
embodied in tho Tarlkh-i AUI as one of the events of tho year 889 A.H/1681.* 

The very absence of the reference of this stupendous work as authority 
in modem research works, mado me take an especial fancy to this work and 
search for the MSS which could be available in northern India. In tho follow- 
ing pages I have tried to invito the attention of tho research workers to its 
existence and have tried to add some information on the basis of my study. 

From Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badauni’s Muntakhab-ut-Tawarlkli 3 , 
Shah Naw5z Khan’s Ma'asirul-Umara 4 and Abul Fazl’s Ain 5 we get 
a clear information regarding the authorship of the work. According to 
Badauni the history of the first 35 years after the death of tho prophet wa3 
written in a week’s time by a number of scholars, including Naqib Khan, 
Badauni, and Mulla Ahmad. Shah Nawaz Khan narrates a story* to the 
effect that Akbar who used to listen to tho Tarikh-i Alfi being read out to him 
questioned the Mulla Ahmad regarding the enormously lengthy treatment of 
the Caliphate of ‘Usman. To this he replied that he had purposely done so be- 
cause the Sunnis are especially sensitive regarding the hist ory of Caliph ‘Usman 
and regard it “ as the grave of myrtyrs ”. It is quite possible that Mulla 
Ahmad subsequently wrote the whole of the first two volumes including the 
history of the first thirtyfive years. This belief is strengthened by the bitter 
condemnation by Badauni of the contents as being full of sectarian bias when 
the latter was commissioned by Akbar at Lahore to revise it in 1000 H/1591. 
Badauni excused himself from changing the materials which to his eyes were 


1 From Arabic *Alf\ ono thousand. 

’ In tho M. U. MS , f 121 b, tho date is given 88 589 After Rihlat, in tho proper 
aequence of dates. Apparently tho date ia wrong. It ought to bo 989 A. H. and not 
A. R., even supposing that tho insertion of five instead nine was an accident. Badauni 
gives 990 II. 1582 ae the dato of the royal order. 

* Lowe’s Tr, Vol. II., p. 406 ff. 

4 Bovendge’a Tr, Vol. I, p. 36 ff in connexion with the life of Asaf Khan, and p. 
£65 ff in connexion with Mirz& Fulad. 

* Ain Jarrett, II, 206-7. 

* Ma'aSir-ul-U’mara I, Beveridges Tr. 568. 

T Muntakhabut Taw&rlkh II, Lowe, p. 329. 
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Mulla Ahmad of Tatta 8 who made his debut in Akbar’s court in Fateh- 
pur-Sikrl in 990/1582, 9 was the son of Qazi Na§rulla who belonged to the 
Farfiqi sect of the Hanafls. Early in youth Ahmad became a convert to the 
Imamiya religion through an Iraqi missionary visiting Tatta. While ho was 
only 22 years old 10 he made extensive tours of Meshed, Yazd, and Shiraz, 
and studied theology and asceticism and medicine under renowned teachers. 
He next went to Persia and entered the service of Shah Tahmasp Safawi 
(930-84H./1 524-76), but when his successor Shah Isma'il II (9S4-86H/1576-78) 
turned a Sunni and began to persecute the Shias, he left Persia and visited the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and Iraq and came to India by the sea route 
to enter into the services of Sultan Qutb Shah of Golconda. In 990H/1582, 
he came to Akbar’s court and through the recommendation of Hakim Abul 
Fath was entrusted with the task of compiling the Tarikh-i Alfl. 11 The work 
was begun in 993H/1585 and continued for three years till his murder on the 
15th Safar 996H/Jan. 14, 1588. Mulla Ahmad’s open partiality for shiism 
and his indiscreet propaganda, 12 added to Akbar’s open-hearted toleration of 
all creeds roused the alarm of the Sunni zealots. One Mlrza Ful ad Barlas, 13 a 
fanatical Turki noble, whose predatory instincts, laments Shah Nawaz Khan, 
could not be cured even by the conversion to Islam, sent two hirelings totho 
house of the Mulla to murder him. These men pretended to be the royal mes- 
sengers to summon him to the court. As soon as he rode out to accompany 
them, one of them struck a blow with his sword and ran up on the assumption 
that he had severed his victim’s head. Actually Mulla Ahmad’s hand above 
the elbow had been severed and bleeding and smarting with pain, he carried 
his hand to the house of Hakim Hasan for medical aid. Akbar becamo very 
angry on hearing the news and ordered Mirza Fulad and his accomplices to 
be tied to elephant’s feet and dragged to death, in spite of the intercession of 
the ladies of the harem. 1 4 Three or four days later the Mulla died an agonising 
death. The year of his death is commemorated by the Sunnis by the chro- 
nogram “ zihi khanjar-i Fulad ”, (hail the sword of Fulad) and “ khok-i saqari ” 
(hellish pig 15 ). Even the dead body of the Mulla was not spared ignominy. 
Soon after Akbar’s depa**tu r e 1o Kashmir, his grave at Lahore was opened by 
the Sunni zealots and the remains burnt in spite of a strong guard placed on 
the spot by Shaikh Abul Fazl and Faizi 12 


The life of Asaf Khan is discussed in Ma’asirul-Umara under the head 
Ja'iifar Khan. He held the office of the Diwiin after Humayun’s conquest of 
Delhi in 1555. Ho held a man§ab of 3,000 under Akbar and was the governor 
of Delhi when Akbar marched against Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself 
in the capture of Chuniir, Gondwana and Chitor. Chitor Sarknr was given 
him ns a fief in 1568 18 He died in 1021H/1C12, in the reign of Jahangir. 

• In Sind. 


* Muntnkhab, p. 327. 

I 0 Ma’fiflirul-Umara, Boveridgcs Tr. I, p. G67. 

II Muntakhnb Lowo, II, p. 328. 

Ma'&sir, Bov, I, 5C7. 

** Ma’aair, Bov, I, 26 fF. 

»* Ibid, GOT. 

11 Tho orthodox' Mulla Bndauni who hated Mulla Ahmad for his borne 
that his faco resembled that of a pig at tho time of hia doath. 

*• Ma'&alr, Bov, I, 40. 
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Mulla Ahmad could bring his history upto tho time of Changfciz Kham 
in two volumes. *Asaf Khan who wroto tho third volume writes in the pro-- 
amble, 17 that “ Mulla Ahmad being mortally wounded on Safar 15, 99611/14 

January 1588, by the hand ' ■- T '*’“ 1 1 - 1 1 ■ r * 

three years upto tho year C ■ ' . i i 1 i . . 

ends in the middle of the ' • ■ , 

7034/1295—1304) rather after an account of his early life. It is really 
creditable to think of this voluminous work to be finished thus far in three * 
years. A?af Khan finished the third volume from 684 A.R. upto 9S7 A.R)997' 
A.H/ISSS, 1 ® at any rate, before 1000 A.H., i. e. the date of its revision. 

The only complete copy of this work is to he found in the India Ofiico — 
Ms. No. 3293, Cat No. 112, Vol. I, (by Ethc). None of the Indian MSS goes 
beyond 974R/984 H/1576 A.D. It is difficult to say when and where the first 
volume of the work ended. From the examination of the various MSS in the 
India Office, British Museum, and Indian Libraries, nothing definite can be 
established, and no volume of tho same category in two libraries Avould agree 
with one another. Sometimes confusion is worse confounded by the marking 
of the volumes as 1, 2, 3, and 4, by the library authorities. 

My examination of the reference catalogues yielded the following informa* 
tion : 

(a) India Office MSS of Tar Alfi. 1 * 

Ms. No. 836, Cat. No. 110, p. 39, Vol. I, contains Vol. I from 1 — 134 
R/(l 1—144 H/632— 761 A.D.); and Vol. II from 135 R/732A.D.. 
bound in one volume. 

Ms. No. 10, Cat. No. Ill, another copy of Vol. II from 135 to 506R/145 
to5IGH/752 to 1122 A.D. 

Cat. No. 112, Ms. No. 3291*92-93 comprising the so-called Vols. II, III, IV. 
The second begins in I83R/193H/808 A.D., with the Caliphate 
of Muhd Amin b Harun and goes upto that of Muqtafi in 
520R/530H/1138 A.D. The third beginning from 521R/531/1136 
A.D breaks off in the year C82-3R/1292 A.D. Tho fourth 
begins with a prefaco of the continuator Asaf Khan 
in the end of tho year 684R/694H/1294 A.D. and goes down to 
987R/997H/15S8 A.D. It is the only complete third volume 
(original) known to me. 

4. Ms. No. 312, Cat. No. 113 second, third and fourth Vols from 484R/ 

484H/1100 A.D. to 975R/9S5H/1577 A.D. 

5. Ms. No 121, Cat. No. '114, — another copy of the above Vols 545R/ 

555H/11G0 A.D. to 974R/984H/157C A D. 

6. Ms. No. 316, Cat. No. 115 — a portion of the above Vols from 585R/ 

595H/1198 A.D. It breaks off with the words, “ Yazda kas as 
na§l-i Shah Isma’il etc. ”.**> 

11 Fol o? /m t>. «— w- n -‘ ■ ,T -’ T Rieu, p. 119 and India Office Ma 

No. 3293. C 

_ 1 1 The 1 a Ahmad and continued by Aaaf 

Khan is ful In the Aligarh Ms. of the same 

work there is no landmark to suggest the beginning of a new volume but Gharan Kh&n’a 
history is continued without interruption. There is, however, one difference. The 
dates m the first two volumes aro given in Persian, but those in the third are given in 
Arabic! ' 

** P. 39, Cat. Vol. I, Ethe. 

** The India Office MS 312 and Murshidahad MSS No. 41 end in the same spot. 
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7. Ms. 152, Cat. No. 116, from 553R/563/1167 A.D. to 932R/942H/1535 
Ms. 835, Cat. No. 117 from 501R/511H/1117A. D. to 679R/689H/ 
1290 A.D. 

The following are the Br. Museum MSS mentioned by Rieu in Vol. I of the 
Cat., p. 117-19 : — 

1 . No. 142 consisting of 673 folios, beginning from 351R/361/971 A.D. 

to 649R/659H/1260 A.D. 

2. No. 465 beginning from 650R/6G0H/1261, a continuation of No. 142. 

3. Nos. 6550-51, two uniform Vols. from 1R/11H/632 A.D. to 503R/ 

513H/1119 A.D. 

The following are the results of my analysis of the MSS X examined in 
Northern India : — 


The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta MSS of this work are in my 
opinion, the oldest to be found in India. They are written in very fine Nastaliq 
hand. The characters are so fine that it is difficult to imagine that they 
could be Witten without the help of magnifying glass. But unfortunately 
the collection is incomplete and almost useless to students of Indian history. 
They are in many places spoiled by damp and exposure and require very 
sympathetic handling. 

Ms No. 41, Vol. IV, of the descriptive Cat. of Pers MSS, p. 472, covers the 
years 1 to 96 11(11 to 10GII/632to 724 A.D.), with dates marked in red ink upto 
58 A.R after which the space reserved is left blank. It ends soon after the 
accession of the Umayyad Caliph Umar b ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (99-10IH/717-19 A.D.), 
thus, “ When ‘ Abdul ‘Aziz ascended the pontifical throne, he wrote to Maslama 
b ‘Abdul Malik, who was engaged in besieging Constantinople, ordering him to 
withdraw. The soldiers departed to their homes and he himself went towards 
Damascus. ” 


No. 241, of the descriptive Cat. of Pers. MSS, Curz on Collection (Ivanow) 
contains the history of the years 1 to 503R/11 to 513H/G32 to 1119 A.D. It 
ends with the death of Sultan Muhammad (S/o Malik Shah Scljflq) ,of Basra. 
It is divided into two Vols (Vol. I, 1 to 170R/11 to 180H ; Vol. II, 171 to 503R/ 
181 to 513H) There is an Ms. of this work in the Muslim University Aligarh 
Library, bearing the title ” Tarikh-i Alfiya ”.** Its pages are missing both 
from the beginning and the end. It begins with an account of Sultan Muham- 
mad, second son of Malik Shah which is finished in the first half of the folio 
1(a). The next heading on the next half of the folio marked as 1 concerns 
** Events of the year 509 from the death of the Holy Prophet It contains 
* ■ ' ’■ ‘ ' ’ 1 ' ' From fol. 

; ‘ ! ■ Its last fol. 

\ ' .... . !en Sultans 

J ’ _ ’ th the men- 

■ ■ , ■ ' hah and his 

\ . ■ 1 . d III, from 

.. . J ’ ' as a conti- 

: " * • 1 ■■ ■" ' ’ _ 'Is. docs not 

appear to bo a very old one. 

!>jr .V2sf?w pul eh “ rE '’ of iI "> °™«»i 

will bo ro-chrwtened T&rlkh-i-Alf I’ , in tho new catalogue m preparation. 
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Working on the clue supplied by Elliot, I discovered seven volumes, 
Tathcr seven MSS ofthis work in the Nawab Bahadur of Murshldabad’s library.” 
In Ms. No 40 of tho Catalogue marked as Vol. I, the author is named Maulana 
Ahmad son of Na?rulla al-Dabhali al-Mashadi. Tho remark in tho front 
page gives it the credit of being transcribed by Mulla Ahmad himself, an asser- 
tion whoso authenticity I Very much doubt. It contains tho history of tho 
years 1 to 57IR/11 to 5S1H/G32 to 1185 A.D., in 748 folios. It ends with an 
incomplete account of Shahabuddin Ghori’s invasion of India; to bo moro 
accurate, with tho events of tho year 5S8R/598H/1201 A.D. in which Shahab- 
ud-din returned from Lahore to Ghaznln. 

In No. 42, marked ns Volume I, tho pages are not enumerated. This 
and No. 40 seem to bo written by tho same hand. The date portions are left 
blank, probablj* to bo filled in at a later date. It deals with the events from 
1 to 120R/11 to 130H/632 to 747{2), tho last page concerns Abu Muslim’s rebel- 
lion in Khorusan and tho march of the rebel armies upon Iraq. 

No. 40 also marked as Vol. I, covers tho years 1 to 120R/11 to 130H/632 
to 747 ; it abruptly ends after narrating a page of tho events of 120R. 

No. 43 marked as Vol. II, starts from Abu Muslim’s mach into Iraq and 
continues upto 499R/509H/1115 A.D., in 488 folios. Apparently it is a con- 
tinuation work from Nos 42 and 40. It has also got an index at the beginning 
probably appended at a later date or at the time of getting the Ms. copied, 
for the facility of rich men like the Nawab Saheb. 

No. 41 marked as Vol. II, covers the years 500 to 974R/510 to 984H/ 
1110 to 15G7A.D. 5 * It begins thus, “ In the beginning of the year 501A.R. 

Sultan Sanjar assembled the array of Khorasan ’’ and ends abruptly 

in the middle of tho page with tho same sentence as in No '44 of the Murshidabad 
Ms and No. 835 of tho India Office Ms. already discussed, in connection with 
the history of Shah Tahmasp Safawi 

No 45 marked as Vol. Ill begins with the year 553 and goes upto 924R 
/11G7-1527A.D. in very closely written pages and very minute characters. 
It is, in consequcnco of a very handy bulk. Its pages are not enumerated. 
It begins thus, “ In the beginning of the year Zainuddin Kutchak, Nalb of 
Qutbudin Maudud had resigned tho duties of the ‘ diwani * due to old age. ...” 

No. 44 marked as Vol. IV, concerns the history of the years 073 to 974R/ 
683to984H/1284to 1570and abre " ’ ' 

sentence as in No. 41 (Mursh. Ms. 

sentence reads thus, “ Wa Murtaz • ■ ■ 

jung karda, ishan ra munhazam w ■ I . 

ba qatl awardand. Mahmud dar in roz ba khun-i na-haq-i yazda kas az nagl- 
I- Shah Tahmasp-i Shah Isma'ail ”, and breaks thereafter in the middle of the 
page. This is really the third volume of the original work contributed by A?af 
Khan plus the events of 11 years from 074 to G84R from the second volume 
and minus the history of 13 years (874 to 97) from the third volume. 

Leaving out of discussion tho R. A. S. B. Cal. and the 51. U. Aligarh in* 
complete MSS, those of the Murshidabad Estate Library are the most complete 
to be found in India. Ms. Nos. 40 (or 42), 43, and 41 are continuation works 
upto 974R/1576A.D. Also Ms. 40, 45, and only events after 924R in No. 44, 

** I am extremely thankful to the NawSb Saheb and the Estate Manager Ttai 
Bahadur K. P. Ghosh for pro\ id mg mo with all aorta of facilities. The Lb. in still rich in 
MSS and is little known to the orientalists because its catalogue is not printed. 

** Acquired by the library in 1897. 
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”way affected the general interests. It was confined entirely to the local 
-administration for which the governor in council is solely responsible." 

Gape Town, May 14, 1828, Lord William Bentinck to Lord Melville. 

"I shall from the moment of mv landing in India communicate to you 
most unreservedly everything relating to India and I ask as the best favour 
you can do me to withhold no objection or dissatisfaction that you may feel 
with any part of my conduct." 

Though not a very significant remark yet it reveals how anxious the 
■Governor General was to secure the hearty support of the President of the 
Board of Control which ever since the institution of the Board had become 
■more necessary than the Court of Directors. 

Reference may here be made to another letter which is a copy only of the 
■original letter but bears the autograph of Lord William Bentinck. It is a 
very long letter bearing the date Dec. 1st, 1806, addressed by Lord 
William Bentinck to Rt. Hon’ble Thomas Grenville when the former was 
the Governor of Madras. The letter has been written in peculiar code, 
-a specimen of which is as follows: — 

"One 9, 69, 54, 67, 66, 9, 87, 74, 102, 112, 86, 37, 85, 9, 99, 76, 40, 
100, 111, 120, 37, 55, 74, 54, 85, 9, 90, 66, 8, the last despatch which sailed 
from here on the 18th of October will have acquainted you with the 53, 70, 
35, 47, 79, 50, 84, 90, 37, 100 ”. 

And thus the letter goes on merely in figures and if reproduced might 
extend to several pages in print. May be that such letters written in 
•Cypher contain some valuable information and which can be read with the 
help of some key. 

On the whole this collection is quite an interesting one. At least half a 
•dozen letters are in code. I hope researchers in this period of history who 
have been in touch with the private papers of Lord Bentinck now in 
possession of Mr. Philip Morell in England will throw some light by 
finding out if really a code existed and was used in correspondence with 
Home authorities or it was a way of Lord William Bentinck summoning 
his correspondence and keeping it a secret. 
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The Kanungo in the North-Western Provinces 

(1801-183,1.) 


(By Mr, R. N. Nagar, M.A.) 

Tlic Kanungo was an important link in the Indian Revenue *y«tcm. 
He boro considerable responsibilities— his main duty being to provitle tho 
Government with, and to keep a record of the fullest details regarding tho 
land, its owner, and cultivator. In fact, Davis 1 mentions sixteen distinct 
responsibilities attached to his office. 

The offico underwent considerable deterioration in Otidh and Central 
India owing to tho weakness and unstability of Government. Integrity and 
efficiency could not bo expected to bo maintained under chaotic circumstances • 
and it becamo particularly difficult for tho Kanungo to preserve his offico 
intact, becauso ho remained practically sandwiched* between the rapacious 
Amil and the turbulent zaraindar. To save his own skin, or to gain his owti 
end, ho was compelled to sido with tho party which happened to bo stronger 
at the moment. 

After the acquisition of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, tho British, 
did not put the offico immediately on a permanent basis. Meanwhile, all 
tho collectors were asked to investigate into its utility and to opine whether 
it should be continued. It received its. formal sanction of continuance by a 
circular issued* on 10th February, 1804, and it was stabilised finally by the 
Regulation IV of 1808. Tho original intention of the Government was to 
abolish* it after the promulgation of a permanent settlement. 

The offico as reorganised now, under the British Government, differed' 
considerably from its original position, the most important difference being 
the preservation of tho interests of zamindars and farmers at the expense of 
thoso of tho ryots. In this respect the Government followed, more or less, 
its own model in Bengal where, “ a minute local scrutiny 6 into tho circums- 
tances of a zemindary ”, becamo contrary to the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Even then the Kanungo had to carry out multifarious duties. He was 
required 6 to keep a counterpart of tho jaroma-wasil-baqee, an account of the 
collections of Tahsildars, and of khas and rent-free" lands. He had to main- 
tain a record of escheats, lists of Patwaris, registers of Pottahs, transfers of 
estates, accounts of boundaries, etc. He had to aid in measurements, attend 
tho courts whenever required, and to report the death of malgoozars. Ho 
was associated with village punchayets also. 

Some of tho measures of the Government, intended to reform the office- 
were swift and decisive, but it failed to tackle satisfactorily the subsequent 
reactions to these measures. 

The abolition of the heredita r y nature of the office, and the retention of 
only the required number of kanungos were the inevitable steps in the direc* 
ion of an efficient reorganisation. But they presented two difficulties*. 

j Fifth Committee Report. 
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“Under the Indian Government sometimes a whole family participated 7 in 
tho duties of the office, and claimed allowances accordingly. They, and oven 
•otherwise, a largo number of others, were thrown out of employment. But 
tho greater evil was that these disgruntled persons refused to surrender 
tho valuable records in their possession, which they hud como to view as their 
family property. 

Tho moasuro by which tho kanungo was hit hardest was tho drastic aboli* 
tion of all his emoluments which lie had hitherto received, and tho assign- 
ment, instead, of a mcagro salary. 

Undo jthc Indian Government his emoluments wore proportioned accord* 
ing to tho oxtent of his jurisdiction, local usage, and tho degroo of favour 
which ho onjoyod of tho suporior authority. Often, it used to bo tho lost 
factor. Tho Collector of Cawnporo observed, 8 "No regular system seems to 
.‘havo had a placo either in tho number allotment or tho allowances — tho latter 
.havo evidently been proportioned to tho degreo of favour in which tho indi- 
vidual stood with tho aumil.” Ho rccoivcd Nankar in return for his services. 
It used to bo oither Nukdco or Suddoeo, or both. Nukdcc was a fixed monoy 
nllowanco, and Suddoeo was a commision of two per cent on tho jumma. 
iSomotimes in lieu of them, or otherwise as a mark of favour, ho was given 
rent-free villages. It is also possiblo that under tho illusive denomination, 
Russom, ho might havo levied illegal cosscs, which arc wont to crop up when 
Government loses its vigilanco. Then, somotimes ho possessed his own land 
• and engaged for it liko any other malgoozar. 

Tho allowances varied from individual to individual and from place to 
placo. Tho following quotations may givo an idea. In a particular pargana 
tho allowanco ranged® from Its. 10 to Rs. 1,28ft. Of tho sixteen kanungos, 
thirteen received an nllowanco of over hundred rupcos, wjiilo threo received 
below fifty. Tho figures regarding Nukdco and Suddoeo allowances 10 in somo 
•of tho parganas are given below : — 


Forg. Suddoeo. Nukdco. 

Coneo ......... 3520 1275 

Knlp«o 3520 3816 

Klmrkniti 2024 3816 

Reatli 67 88 3815 

Pimwn-i 431(1 3816 


Under tho British Government tho salary of a Kanungo was fixed on a 
monthly basis — the maximum being Rs. 25. But it varied from Rs. 10 to 
Ilfl. 00 per mensem " in every instanco proportioned 11 to tho trust reposed 
in them 1 ’. It vas out of this salary that tho Kanungo was oxpocted to main- 
tain J * his own offieo, uhich included a Potdar, somotimos a vakil, a Moliarrir 
and peons and ho had also to moot stationery and other contingent charges 
• ns well. b 


1 Letter from tho CoJleetnr of Bundelkhnnd, 18th July ] 807. 

* Proceedings of tho Hoard of Rc\cnuC, 30tli December 1803. 

* Loiter from tho Collector of ntnwnh, Ctli Juno 1800. 

*• Lotter from tho Collector of ISundclkbnnd, 10th May 1807. 

*t Proceeding* of tho Hoard of Revenue, 2nd April 1811. 

*' Tho Regulation* of tho Government of Fort William* In Bengal, Vol. I. 
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The following figures indicate the jioaition 11 when the office was finally 
stabilised 


No No- 


District. 

Allahabad 




of 

porganas. 

20 

or 

kanungo*. 

48 

Salary. 

Its. 

1,260 

Agra 




. ‘ 21 

29 

685 

Aligarh 




31 

47 

1,173 

BflTlll v . . 




. 24 

33 

• 40 

D undo! kh nnd 




13 

36 

1,080 

Oawnporo 




13 

26 

750 

Etawah . 




13 

21 

660 

1' urrukhabad 




. 20 

26 

560 

Go-fthhpur 




40 

68 

1,299 

Moradabad 




46 

47 

985 

Siharanpur 




60 

64 

1,207 


There is no doubt, therefore, that the office was put on a systematic basis 
and that great economy was effected. Its consequences, however, were 
far-reaching. 

Sudden and absoluto discontinuance of all his customary allowance 0 ; 
with no compensation whatsoever in return, left tho kanungo completely 
stranded. It was out of tho Nankar allowances that he had paid tho revenuo 
of his land. Tho rent-freo villages wero in the possession of his family for 
generations past. All these ho lost. Tho result was, as tho collector of 
Moradabad observed , 14 “ They (kanungo) sustained a greater proportion of 
loss than the generality of tho malgoozars ”. 

His salary was very inadequate. The Collector of Bundelkhand pleaded , 18 
" It appears to mo that in any porgunnah of a moderate extent, it will bo 
impracticable for a canoongoe to preserve his records complete, and at the same 
time, perform other necessary duties without the assistance of at least two 
moharrirs, whom it will bo impossible to maintain upon the allowance above 
mentioned. Tho allowance, I conceive, is not moro than merely sufficient to 
maintain the canoongoe himself on a respectable footing 

A heavy responsibility, a meagre income, and an absence of futuro pros- 
pects would hardly have attracted men of intelligence and ability to the office. 
Then, it provided him with a direct temptation to augment his income by 
questionable means. The dangor became very real when an effective super- 
vision could not be maintained over him. The Collector of Etawah made a 
pertinent observation . 16 “ I am confident that in these provinces, particularly 
the realization of the revenue depended most materially upon the office of 
the chowdhri or the .canoongoe, and that too upon a liberal footing, for if 
the allowances wero much reduced, discontent, disaffection, or supinencss in 
discharge of duties might inevitably induce an infinitely greater loss than 
c ould be made up by the frugal curtailment of a portion of the former and long 
established stipends ”, The truth of the observation was fully borne out by 
a complete fulfilment of tho apprehensions. The kanungo came to be regarded 
a s one of the most corrupt and unreliable officers of the Government. 

11 Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 2nd April 1811. 

** Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 6th June 1806. 

** Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 26tb April 1807. 

** Letter from 6th June 1806. 
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Besides the unsatisfactory state of his finances, there were several other 
serious difficulties in his way. He was neither taken into the complete con- 
fidence of the Government, nor was he given ample protection and support 
to carry out his duties. Unarmed, unprotected, and well under the thumb of 
the Zamindar, as he lived in his estate, it became difficult sometimes impossi- 
ble, for him to carry out his duties satisfactorily. This was further enhanced 
because, specially during the earlier period, armed defiance of zamindars and 
farmers became a matter of common occurrence. An instance may be 
quoted . 17 The Collector of Aligarh reported, “ The revolt took place in the 
town of Coel. From that time till January, and even from that time until 
nearly the present moment, this division has been the scene of anarchy and 
civil commotion — -the Canoongoes, in some instances, have joined the rebels, 
and the others have fled from the rapacity and violence with which they were 
threatened 

Then, the Government discarded all at once the old modes of keeping 
accounts and records. This meant that the kanungos had to start anew 
with their work, and this they could familiarise onl}’ in duo course of time. 
The Board of Commissioners complained , 18 “ Various attempts have been 
made by Government, and by the Board of Revenue to cause those registers 
to he prepared, and a great expense has been incurred in their formation ; 
but we doubt whether they have yet been completed in a single district ; 
and we are apprehensive that serious inconveniences will bo experienced by 
Government at some future period from the want of these similar records 

Again, the policy of the Government had brought 19 in such a complete 
change in the ownership of the land, the land passed hands so rapidly and 
frequently, and short term settlement interfered with his work so much that 
it became extremely difficult for him to keep pace with the changes. 

Then again, there was no 20 survey, for the major part of this period, no 
standardised measurement, no distinct boundaries between estates which 
would have both helped and restrained the kanungo in his work. 

Finally — if the office had acquired an exclusive character under the 
Indian Government duo to its hereditary trait, under the British it took up 
a more anomalous character. Due to its hereditary character the kanungo 
had obtained a monopoly of records concerning revenue. These records were 
indispensable for the completion of revenue settlements. Those persons who 
were not retained to the office refused to surrender them and they were lost 
to the Government. But even those who were retained, did not give them 
up. The Pat wari who used to be an excellent count er-balance to the Kanungo, 
w as releg&ted to the background and was now regarded as a mere henchman 21 
of the zamindars. 

The Collector failed 22 to grasp the intricacies of the customs tenures 
and other details, and as such could not keep a watchful eye over the' subordi- 
nate officers. Thus there was no alternative left to the Government but to 
accept the facts and figures supplied by the Kanungo. r 


“ ' 17th December 1807. 

In t ho Ceded and Conquered Province* 

• . n Ceded and Conquered Province* 
“ ■ ' ' . '■ * , {U. P. Hifito- 


11 Letter from 5th November 1805. 

» Letter *- * l * ° « ’ 

>» Early 

by the Writer ■■ 

** Early 


ncal bociety journal ). 
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Those circumstances could only result in inefficiency and dishonesty. 
Kven so lato as 1829Begbio reported ** to tho Secretary, Board of Rovcnuo, 
" Tho records in tho Canoongoos’ offico in this district aro so incomploto (few 
of those officers having in their possession papers for more than ton, twolvo 
years antecedent to tho acquisition of tho provinces by tho Government) 
that little information is to bo derived from tho wasil Baqces given in by 
them, and what littlo is obtainable is not, in my opinion, entitled to crodit, 
as thoso rocords might readily have boon prepared by tho candidates for tho 
offico In fact tho indiffcronco to Porsian records was so pronounced 14 
that ovon undor tho direct supervision of a Collector they woro kopt in a most 
confused etato. 

Worse than inefficiency was tho corruption that prevailed in tho offico. 

Thus,* 5 " Tho chowdharics and Canoongoos succeeded in obtaining in 

various ways largo talookas consisting of numerous villages, for the rovonue 
of which they bocamo hereafter responsible.” 

' , ‘ * ** ’ ■ '* Government as a result 

dying of false data was 
. on, succeeded in amelio- 

when it is pointed out 
ed to be based on an 

entirely fictitious data. 

This, however, did not diminish the utility of the office in itself. Th® 
vast data in the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, collected month after 
month, and year after year is tho fairest index of the services rendered by tho 
office inspite of the Bovero handicaps. As the turbulence of the zamindars 
lessoned, it worked with greater speed and efficiency. The institution in itself 
deserved no condemnation even if a few kanungos proved dishonest or in- 
efficient. The Board of Commissioners made a most apt observation, 1 * ” At 
a period when the Nativo Government had lost its vigor, and when our own 
had scarcely acquired efficiency from our own ignorance of every thing relat- 
ing to the country, which wo were suddenly called upon to govern, tho office 
of the canoongoos may have become susceptible of great abuse ; the oanoon- 
goes no longer subjected to tho same checks and restraints, may have failed 
in their duties, and the same individuals who under a vigorous and efficient 
control might have been rendered more useful instruments, may unquestion- 
ably under different circumstances have betrayed their trust, and have assisted 
in exposing to frauds and impositions that Government whose interests they 
were specially bound to watch. Every institution, however, is liable to 
degenerate, and if tho abuse of an establishment be admitted as a ground for 
its condemnation, there is no public establishment perhaps which may not be 
considered liable to objection 

*' Letter to the Secretary, Central Board of Revenue, 31et January, 1820. 

*' Letter from the Collector of Agra, 27th March, 1832. 

** Government Revenue Records. 1821. 

" Letter to the Governor General In Council, 1 7th December 1807. 
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“ Dasturul Amal ” of Jawahar Mai Baikas (1144 A. H.) 

[By I>r. Mohd. Aziz Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., Fn.D.] ' 

No other period in tho Muslim History of India is as rich in its sources 
t.«, *’ '*■■■ 1 ■ ’ ■ ri tho oflicial and non*official histories, auto* 

• j. ! ■ ■ ■ and other private works, thero nro various 

j. ' ........ s. <•. ;■ ‘ a numkr of Dasturul-Amal are avail- 

able 

Tho Dajfurwl-Arnnl ns the word signifies means such " Rules of Proce- 
dure ” as nro adopted in tho method of administration. Tho Dastur is not 
only a reliablo record of tho administrative machinery of tho government, but 
also deals with the system of land revenuo and occasionally tho political 
problems of the da}-. A detailed study of these records has not bo far been 
made by scholars of Indian History. 

Thero is a rare manuscript of a DasturuUAmal (numbering 954/4), Subhan- 
ullah Oriental Library, Muslim University, Aligarh. It is 5-in. by 7-in., with 
17 lines in each part of tho folio and written in a clear but stylish hand. It 
is a learned account with literary representation and flavour. 

The Dastural-Amul 1 dates as far back as 1144 A.H. 1 (1731 A.D.) The 
author’s natno is Jawahar Mai Baikus Sahswani, Munshi Sher Afgan Khani 3 , 
who compiled tho work under tho direction of Abul Fatah Nasiruddin Mohd. 
Shah (1719-48 A.D.) 4 attho order of Wazirul Mvlk Ailamadud Daula Qamnid- 
■din Khan 1 and dedicated it to Mir Ahmad Khan, tho ruler of Moradabad, a 
dependency of Sambhal •. 

Tho work is divided into seven Kachehris or Courts 7 . Tho first court is 
•concerned with tho appointment of officers and sorvants. The second deals 
with tho functions of revenuo officers and others ; tho third with Workshops ; 
tho fourth with assessment and collection of land revenue ; tho fifth with 
Justice ; tho sixth with Enjoyment and tho seventh with miscellaneous things. 

For tho organization of the Empire thero wero appointed in overy Subah 
■a Naz\m, and in every Sarkar a Favjdar and in every Muhal ono Amil. A 
number of instructions aro given for tho guidance of tho Amil, who must of 
necessity bo endowed with many good qualities of heart and soul *. A certi- 
ficate ( Sanad ) was draftod by the Munshi and authenticated by signature 
to the effect that “ ' L • *** - 11 ' ~ ’ r ' ublio 

know that in tho 1 ' the 

Nubah of Shahjaha . imin 

(revenue officer) a . n 0 f 

tho officer is described not only to realise revenue but also to maintain law 
and order in the territory by suppressing oppression and tyranny, punishing 
tho rebels and thieves *. The form and details of tamassuk-i-zamin (deeds of 
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security) and muchalkas (bonds) as executed in favour of the employee are also 
mentioned 10 : The Faujdar, who combined with liim&clf the posts of Amin 
and Skiqdar, forwarded 11 a Wajib-ul-arz (a representation or petition), mention- 
ing the services he rendered, 12 as for example the realisation of revenue, raising 
of troops, payment of subordinate officers, expenditure on the establishment of 
office and the final adjustment of yearly accounts duly signed by the Fotadar 
(treasurer). It is further mentioned how the appointment of a Karkun (col- 
lector of revenue) was made 1 *. 

The Fotadar remained in charge of money realized by the officer and was 
forbidden to incur any expenditure without the explicit permission of tho 
Diwan u . In the same connection i.e., appointment of Fotadar , similar 
tamassuk and Muchalfca were executed. The Fotadar could, like-wise, submit 
a tcajib-ul-arz, as for example, applying that two Sarrafs (bankers) and one- 
Muharrir (clerk) were needed and be sanctioned ls . 

The appointment of a person as W aqai-nigar (Intelligencer) and Darogka-i- 
Khazana (Superintendent of the Treasury) is also mentioned 1B . His extra 
duty was to keep an eye on the proceedings of the Court, detention or release 
of prisoners (both in civil and criminal cases) and to communicate forthwith, 
matters regarding the personal conduct of state-officers and subjects. He 
was further required to keep in his custody the deposit of the day as realised 
through the Amils, Karlcuns and the purse of the Fotadar, who was forbidden, 
to retain any money with him. The opening and closing of the treasury was- 
to be conducted with mutual consent, and weekly income as authenticated 
by the Skiqdar and Fotadar was to be forwarded to the royal court AH 
servants such as Ammals, Choudhris, Qanungo, Muqaddams and others were- 
crdered to keep the Waqa-i-Navis informed about the happenings of the- 
Muhal. The Waqa-i-Nigar also submitted a Wajib-ul-arz, mentioning among- 
other things, the services of two clerks employed to pen the events of the 
day 1S . The function of the Baramad Navis (informer, particularly of bribery) 
was to translate into Persian in consultation with the Choudhris and Qanungo r 
the statement of accounts entered by the Patwari, and to forward the same to 
the royal presence so that the mustaufis (auditor of accounts) may call upon 
the Patwari to explain any misstatement and require him to execute bonds 
Deeds of security ( Tamassuk ) and bonds (Muchalka) were executed in the same 
way as explained before. Two clerks were employed to assist the Baramad 
Navis in his translation work. Certificates of dues were also granted and Wakalat 

»T rrn. _ Tif.f n. J -l i • - 


A number of qualities and characteristics are mentioned, which were 
requisite for the Diwan (Vixier), Bakhshi "■ (pay master) Khan-i-Saman 


»»f : 0-a. 0-6. 
f: 9-6. 

11 f: 10-O! 10-6, ll-o. 
** f : 11-6. 

14 f : 12-6. 

”f: l3-o. 

**f: 13-6. 

»*fs 14-a. 

»• f j 14-6. 

»f: 15-a. 

«» f s 16-a. 

»«f: 16-A. 
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{Steward) and Darogha^Toplhana (Superintendent of Artillery) who was 
further required to remain well informed of every weapon of war. The re- 
quisite qualifications for the post of Mustauji (Accountant) and Mvnshi are 
also narrated 

The Ilazur Navis (Secretaiy at the Court) had to attend tho Court twico 
during tho day and wrote every detail about all departments and to despatch 
to the royal presence an nccoiint of all property, presents, rarities, treasury, 
income as realized by the AtnmaU and Munals, repair of Karkhanajal (work- 
shops), appointment nnd dismissal of officers, despatch of forces and their 
return, war or peace nnd acquirement of booty. 

Tho duties of tho Diiran were multifarious — general organization and 
supervision, litigation, checking of accounts and acmand of dues, appoint- 
ment and dismissal of jfvtasaddiynn (clerks) nnd Animals (tax collectors) of 
Parganas, increase or decrease in tho pay of soldiers, means of livelihood for 
the people, detention or release of prisoners and other governmental affairs **. 

The function of the Jiakhshi was to pay the army and other departments, 
to make provision for tho injured and disabled and to supply means of liveli- 
hood to the dependants, to provide facilities to tho soldiers by way of granting . 
horses and arms 

The Khan-i-Saman supervised tho affairs of Karkhanajat, appointment 
and dismissal of servants and increase or decrease in their pay, the audit of 
accounts and the demand of dues **. 

The Darogha-i-Topkhana demanded a Muchalka from the sorvanta of 
the Topkhana that they would not absent themselves on the day of battle 
or other ceremonies otherwise their services would be disponsed with M . 
'Vhen an Amil applied to his office, it was bis duty to check the statements 
of accounts minutely and with a critical eye, and preparo a report on the ap- 
plication of the Amil to submit it to the Darogha-i-Kachehri (Superintendent of 
the Court) for disposal 1T . 

The duty of Darogha-i-Khazana was to keep in his custody money collected 
during the day according to the drafts of Mushrif (Treasury officer, who 
authenticated accounts and writings) and Fotadar along with his own 
signature i n the Treasury House, the opening and closing of which was to be 
conducted with mutual consultation and information. No money was to be 
withdrawn without a certificate from tho Diwan The salary and allowances of 
he Bervanta and soldiers were to be directly paid to the persons concerned. He 
wa3 required to keep an account of income, deposit and other departmental 
details according to the law and practice. The Mushrif' s duty was to keep an 
the daily income and along with his account the statement of the 
office** and 8eal ° f the Baroqha, and to deposit every thing in the treasury 


**f: 17-a. 

,,fl 17 ‘& fs 18 -a. 18 - 6 . 

M fs 29-a. 

,,f : 20-a : 20-6. 

**f : 21-a. 

"fi 21-6. 

"f: 26 -o. 25-6. 



Waa Banda a Sikh Guru P 


[By Mr. Hnridhan Singh Bhnyce.] 


Mjstcry Mimnimis the romantic career of Banda who took tko titlo 
o' Guru after the demise of Guru Gobind Singh. According to historians 
luce Imno,^ (*l he impersonated Guru Gobind Singh, whilo others like 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar enll him "n false (»unt , ’( ? ). While in search for 
old manu'enpt materials for the hiMorv of the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States, I 
recertlj came across n hitherto unnoticed and unpublished letter which 
refutes the spiritual leadership of Banda and others in unmistakeable 
terms, and throws some new light on the history of the period. The 
engioal letter is in Gurmukhi and may thus be translated into English:— 

Onkar (God) is onel Victory to the Supremo Guru (God) II ( 1 * 3 * * ) The 
Khals.i of the Immortal Being (Akal purakh), who havo visualized the 
Gne (Ykrang), may they remember the Wnliguru I written to Bhni Sahib 
Ban Singhji, Bhai Duni Singhji, Bhni Jngat Singhji, Bhai Gurbaksh 
ojnghji, Upgnr Singhji, Bhai Bam Singhji and to the Sarhat Khalsa of 
•j 10 ^^guru, The Akal Purakh. Tho slaves of the Khalsaji, Kahn 
° m Sn« Niwal Singh, Moot Singh, Baja Singh, Mahan Singh wish "Wah- 
Guniji Id Fateh'* to Sarhat Khalsa of Wnliguru Akal Purakh. Bo bliss- 
. In thought that the Wnliguru, the Akal Purakh. always remains 
^th you. May you have happiness. May the Khalsaji reign supreme. 

"iom petition reached us through Bhai Dulcha Singh(?) 


The Khalsaji was very much delighted to read it. 

The Khalsaji is pleased to salute you, which may be accepted: “One 
who trees' God. God helps him." 

Beeite the nbme of the Guru, The Supreme Guru (Wnliguru) i 3 Omni- 
present, through Hib kindness you will be protected. Mata Sabibji has 
JPPomted Bhai Kahn Singh as the gumashta in Sri Amritsar. The 
■MalBaji, after a Gurumatta, have started the repairs of Hari Mandir 
a»id the garden etc. Sri Mntaji has written that Sri Amntsar is the city 
'Vahguru Akalpurakh so it should have a free kitchen. Therefore two 
hundred Singhs of tho Khalsa are here in Amritsar. Wahguru and the 
f^alsaji are to look after them. Go about and collect the money contri- 
ved to the name of the Guru; Singhs are following (the bearer of this 
JeKw) immediately; convert the money into Hundis in the name of Bhai 
Singh and send the Hundis to Amntsar through them. You will 
Ter remain at one with Wahguruji and Khalsaji! You will be honoured 
Mi eiery path of life, this and the other world will be preserved for youf 


1 Irvine-, later Mughal*. Vol I, P. ^ and 319-20 

’Fall 0 f the Mughal Empire "Vol. I. P- 422. Cambridge History of India, VoL 

IV, P. 322 

„ (5) Word. "Wahguru" and "Wahiguru” are exdu.irely wd for God end not for 

Onm 
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The Khalsaji of the Wahguru should be alert, discriminating and 
wise; who does not acknowledge any one but the Akalpurakh. Ten. 
Gurus had temporal existence (amongst us); It is sin to put faith in Bandas- 
and Ajitas etc. — as the eleventh or twelfth., Other Sins can be absolved 
by worshipping the Guru but this sin is unpardonable. Those who put 
faith in the body of a man “turn away their face (from the true path) 
and blacken it”. Khalsaji you are not to acknowledge anyone else but 
the Akal. The quest of Shabd should only be upto the Tenth Guru. 
“One -who endeavours to hie Goal through the Shabd , Nauak is hie 
servant." The Guru resides in the Shabd. The Shabd was preached to 
us by the Guru. “The Soul of the isouls is the Shabd through which the 
Loid can be attained". Wahguruji ki Fateh! Remain under the hus- 
bandry of Bhai Mehr Singh attendant of Bhai B — (?)’s son,- “You will be 
united to the Guru". 

This letter was found at Bhai Rupa, a village in Nabha State. It is 
now in the possession of the descendants of Bhai Rup Chand, a well known 
figure in Sikh History, who got the title of “Bhai", i.e., -Brother, from 
Guru Har Gobmd, along with the orders to preach Sikhism in b tract of 
the Punjab now called Rfalwa (1630) (*). 

This letter appears to he addressed to the Sikhs in general through 
the persons mentioned therein, who were expected to proclaim it to all 
and sundry; and act according to the other instructions. No date is 
given in the manuscript* But it may be inferred that the letteT was 
written after the rupture with’ Banda. The ex-communication of Banda 
ns mentioned by several Sikh historians took place on the 1st Baisakh 
1774 Samwat, about April 1718, ( 1 2 ) at the Baisakhi meeting of the 
Khnlsa. 

The first thing in this letter that strikes one is that "God is one! 
Victory to the God 11" is written instead of “God is One! Guru is true", 
i.e., Ek Onknr Wahguru Ji ki Fateh instead of ‘Ek Onkar! Sat Guruji!!' 
or ‘Ek Onknr! Guru Sat! I' which used to be written during life time of 
the Gurus. 

The latter port of thin letter is most important from the historical 
point of view. In these few lines the ideals and principles of Sikhism are 
fully discussed . The Khnlsa at Amritsar proclaims by virtue of this 
letter that there was no Guru in existence after Guru Gobmd Singh 
with whom the Guruship terminates. The contention of gome modem 
historians that Banda was proclaimed as their Guru by the Sikhs is re- 
futed. Ho rould not have been an imposter either; had he impersonated 
Guru Gobind Singh, the step taken by the Khalsa in 1717 would havo 
been taken in 1709 or near about that, when he came and appeared in 
the Punjab. It is difficult to hoodwink people for such n long time; 
especially when people like Baba Kahn Singh and Binod Singh had come 
with him from the Deccan ( 3 ), and personal attendants like Bhai Dharm 
Singh etc.: met him near Sirhind. How could he deceive, 40,000 people? 
It was later, when, flushed with success, he aspired to become Guru 
one! deviated from the principles and teachings of the. Gurus, that he waB 
ex-communicated. 

1 MacaulifT* Silth relig ott, Vol. TV, P. ISO. Itihas Rias.it Baerian. 

* Shamiher Khalsi 201. 

3 Sham«h«r Khalsa 
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This letter categorically defines the attitude of tbo Sikhs towards 
Banda After the death of Guru Gobind Singh Kbalsa as a whole be- 
came the Guru(t). How then could Banda be tolerated as Guru? 

It maj he inferred from this letter is that the excommunication of 
Bar. da was not brought about by Mataji. It was a voluntary act on the 
part of the Khaba. Some historians think that Mataji, who resided at 
Delhi, was coerced to wnte to Banda to cease hostilities. On bis refusal 
to do to. Mntnji wn* instigated to ask th'o Kb aba to sover nil connexions 
with him This letter mentions the orders of Mataji with regard to the 
appointment of Baba Kahn Singh and the establishment of a free kitchen. 
But there is no reference to any letter concerning Banda. 

I'rom the above analysis we come to the following conclusions:— 

(1) Banda was neither an imposter, nor was ho produced by the 
Sikhs as "Guru Gobind Singh miraculously brought back to life”. 

(2) Banda was a Sikh, a Jathodar or military lender in battles at the- 
most, but the Khalsa was Supremo in matters religious, social and politi- 
cal. As soon as they saw the signs of apostasy, i.e., when ho aspired to 
Gurusliip, the Khnlsa excommunicated him. 

(3) The Guruship terminated with Gobind Singh, the last of the Sikh 
Gurus. No one was ever acknowledged as his successor. 

(*) flhnnuhor Khstau 

t 1 ) Khalta roero nip hal khsa ; '* Kh®to " men haun karon Nivas. 




A!ghani*t&a at Shah Zam&n’s accession, 1703. 


[I3j Dr. Ilari Ram Gupta, M.A., Ph.D.j 

Source. — In the early ninelies of tbo 18th century thero were wide 
rumours of a foreign invasion from the north-west. The British Govern- 
ment in India had their territories almost boyond tbo reach of the in- 
vader; but they wero nnrious to defend tbo country of their ally the 
Knwob Wnsir of Oudb, which in those doyB Bcrvcd os a buffer Btate. 
This could be effectively done by possessing tho oxact knowledge of the 
actual resources and strength of tbo king of Afghanistan. Consequently, 
Edward Otto Ives, the British Resident at Lucknow, sent one Ghulam> 
Sanvar to Afghanistan to procure ns authentic an information as he possi- 
bly could. 

Ghulam Sarwar left Lucknow on tho 10th March, 1703, and after tho 
lapse of nearly two years camo back on the 12th February, 1795. He 
spent Bs. 3,305 in securing intelligence, and the British Government paid.' 
him Rs. 14,500 in all. 

Sir John Shore, tho Governor-General, while presenting his mintite- 
dated tho 5th July, 1707, to his Council, spoko of Ghulam Sarwar's ac- 
count in these words: — “It contains the best procurable account of the- 
dominions, forces, revenues and character of Zaman Shah who, since his 
expedition to Lahore, has become a more interesting object of political’ 
attention.’* 

The original papers of Ghulam Sarwar which were compiled in Persian, 
could not be traced in Imperial Record Department, with the exception- 
of an application from him claiming money from the Government; but an 
English translation full of mis-spelt names of persons, and places is avail- 
able there 1 2 . This lengthy document covers about 100 closely-written 
pages. I have condensed and arranged this matter in a logical order, and’ 
made an attempt to correct various wrongly-spelt names. This account 
pertains to the Hijra year 1207 to 1208, commencing from August 19, 
1702 to August 0, 1703. 

Shah Zaman succeed s, May, 1793 . — Timur Shab, the son and successor 
of the famous Ahmad Shah Abdali, died at Kabul on the 20th May, 1793, 
without nominating next heir to the throne. He left behind him twenty- 
nine Bons and nineteen daughters 3 .' Several princes held the charge of 
various provinces. The eldest son, Humayun, 3 "cruel but generous", 
Whs, at Kandahar. The second son, Mahmud, a wise prince, was the lord 
of Herat, while his brother Firoz-ud-din, noted for bravery, was with him 4 . 
Abbas, the chief of Peshawar, brave and generous, "renowned for 


1 Imperial Record*, Secret Department, 7th July, 1797, No*. 1-8. 

2 Malleson in his History A / P- terrier in hi* History of 

the Afghan*, p. 106, «tat« that Timnr Shah left twenty-three ton* and thirteen, 

daughter*. _ _ 


S Hi* mother belonged to the Sedoiai tribe. 

« The mother of Mahmnd and JW-uddin- was of the Isakzaj tri be. 
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4. I) era Qhazi Khan . — A son of Rayendah Khan was the sardor of 
/the place. He had 2,800 horse, and could .collect, 3, 000 (horse and ,8,000 
foot more. There were 14 forts such as Derah Ghazi Khan, 'Taunsa ;(4 
miles \v. of the Indus), Mangrotha (4 miles w. of Taunsa), and Tflrund 
(on the Western bank of the Indus), besides innumerable small forts 
{kotlahs). Total income of the district was Rs. 10,97,000, and the 
expenditure : — 


Paid to the King’a treasury ...... 6,70,000 

Talukdare 3,20,000 

Expenses of establishment ..... 62,000 

Charity ......... 45,000 

10,97,000 


6. Leiah. — Muin-uI-Mulk -Abdul JNabi Khan, nephew ,of Khudadad 
Khan Letee, was formerly ruler of Sind; but he was expelled by the Tal- 
puria chiefs, Mir Fatah Ali and Mir Sohrab etc. He was sixty years of 
uge and “imbecile”. He was not truly loyal to the Shah. He’ command- 
ed a contingent of 600 horse, but could collect 1,000 cavalry and 2,000 in- 
fantry His total income was Ra. 3,47,000, and expenditure: — 

Rs. 

1.50.000 

80,000 

1 . 02.000 
6.000 . 

3,47,000 


Paidto the King’s treasury . 
iTalukdaro . 

Expenses of establishment 

^Charity .... 


6. Derah . Ismail Khan . — Nusrat ,Khan was stationed here with,a;body 
of 700 horse. “Ho, is most. oppressive, but has not the ability do rebel." 
He, could collect about 3,000 horse and foot. There were G forts in all, 
and many kotlnbs. The fort of Derah Ismail Khan had .masonry forti- 
fications, but it was .breached and out of repair. Tirgarh (4 miles w. 
of the Indus) and Noushahra (in the middle of the Indus) were other -im- 
portant forts. The total income ■ amounted tolls. 2,99,000, land expendi- 
ture — i 

Paid to the King’s treasury . 

Talukdare . . 

Ex of establishment '. 

Charity .... 


‘RbT 

1 , 20,000 

1.54.000 

15.000 

10.000 

2.99.000 


V. Bangaah Ghat .— Nawab Kbsn wm the. Chief. "He has no thought 
cl disobedience". Ho commanded 500 horse, but could collect 1 000 
cnvnlry end 2.000 infentrj. There were 3 middling forte and several (ratios. 
Tin. annual income was Ibj. 1,00,000. 
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8. Attock . — Shahbaz Khan Khattak at the bead -Of 3,000 horse and 
3 pieces of cannon ruled over the place. There were 6. forts and several 
fortalices. The fortress of Attock was the strongest, The yearly income 
amounted to Its. 1,10,000. 

9. Kashmir. — Ahmad Khan Shohanchi Bashi was the Governor. He had 
n force of 5,000 horse and 7 pieces of cannon. .Lately, an extra detach- 
ment of 11,000 horse and 416 pieces of camel artillery on the part of the 
King had been stationed there. There were 21 strong [forts and numerous 
kotlas in the hills. The total income was Its. 40,18,000, and expendi- 
ture 

Paid to the King 'a treasury 

Talukdars . 

Expenaoa of establishment 

40,18,000 

10. Chhach Hazara. — -This district was administered by the ‘a mils of 
Ahmad Khan Shahanchi Bashi. They had a body of 4,000 horse, but 
■could collect. 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot in addition. There were 4 middl- 
ing forte and several fortalices. The total income was Be. 2,80,000. 

11. .Peshawar .— Haji Itahmatullah was the head of the district. Ho 
commanded. a contingent of 3,000 horse with 9 pieces of cannon. Ho 
could collect 4,000 horse and 11,000 foot. In addition to the masonry fort 
■of Peshawar, -there were .many Bmall forts. . The .total annual Revenues 
-amounted to Jts. 11,91,000, .and .expenditure:— 


Rs. 

Paid to the King’* treasury 2,05,()OO 

Expense* of establishment and charity .... 8,80,000 

11,91,000 


|12. Jalalabad.— Ghani Khan f was Rationed here with 1,000. horse, as an 
■administrator.' .He could gather 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot more. There 
were 8 middling. forts and. many Jfortalices. The annual income amounted 
-to Ks. 2,00,000. ‘ 

13. Kabul. — It was under the direct administration of ,the King. -In 
addition to, 7,000 horse there were many contingents of slaves with 107 
pieces of cannon. There was the strong fortress of Bala Hissar, and 
many other forts and fortalices. The total income was Us. 9,95,000, and 
expenditure: — 

Ra. 

Paid to »he royal treasury 2,65,000 

TalaVdars 2,55,000 

Expanse* of establishment and charity .... 4,75.000 

9,95,000 \ 

14. Ghazni. — It. was ruled over by the officers of Payendah Khan, who 
commanded 800 horse. The fortress of Ghazni was breached and out of 
.repair. There . were many , forts, besides. The annual . income .was 
Its. 1,10,000, out of which Rs. 50,000 was paid into tlio King's treasury. 
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Rb. 

22.50.000 
0,28.000 

11.40.000 
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15. Ghorcbund. — It was administered by the ‘amils of Payendah Khan 
at the head of 300 horse-- This place had a masonry fort, - besides many 
other forts. The total revenues amounted to Bs. 90,000, out of which 
Bs. 40,000 was paid into the treasury. 

16. Ghori. — It was also under the administration of Payendah Khan’s 
men, stationed with 300 horse. There were several forts and fortalices. 
Ghori paid no money in cash to the treasury, but presented to the King 
250 horses and 9,000 sheep each year. 

17. Kalat-i-Gkilzai. — It was in the direct possession of the King. Them 
was a very strong hill fortress. It submitted to the treasury n 'sum of 
Bs. 1,02,000. 

18. Kandahar. — Prince Shuja-ul-Mulk was the Governor. He had a 
force of 4,000 horse with 342 pieces of cannon. There was a strong 
masonry fort, besides 13 others. The total income was Bs. 9,61;000, and 
expenditure- — 

Rs. 

Paid to tha King’s treasury . . . . . . 2,1 0,000 

Talukdars 4,20,000 " ’ 

Expenses 0 f establishment 
■Charity 


19. h’aJnt. — Nssir Khan Baluch was the head. He commanded a fore* 
of 33,000 cavalry. He was expected to attend the Shah in time of war, 
but paid no tribute. He was not obedient to Shah Zaman. The hill fort- 
ress of Kalat with seven towers was exceedingly strong. There .were 17 
other forts and many fortalices. The yearly income amounted to 
Bs. 34,00,000. 

20. Farah . — Bahmatullah Khan was the chief of the place. He com- 
manded 250 horse. He paid into the treasury Bs. 65,000. 

21. Herat . — -Princes Mahmud and Piroz-ud-din, sons of Timur Shah, 

were the rulers. They commanded a force of 15,000 horse with 12 pieces 
of cannon. They were disaffected to Shah Zaman. Herat had a 1 strong 
masonry fort, nine other forts and many fortalices. Total income -was 
r Bs. 11,81,000, and expenditure: — ' ’ ’ / - 

Rs. 

Paid to the King’s treasury ..... 4,21,000 

Talokdara 4,50,000 ’ 

Expanse* of establishment . . , . . 2 40 000 ' 

... 70,000 

ll.8i.000 

22. KahbalooU . — Mir Ah Khan was the chief. He commanded n forefr 
of 85,000 cavalry. He possessed 24 forts as Toon and Tibs. The country 

, of.Nnbhalook was adjacent to Herat. Mir Ali Khan resided at Tibs. He 
wos’disnffected to the Shah, but paid tribute in the form of products of his 
country such as tobacco, saffron, Persian carpets and horses to the yearly 
value of ono lakh of rupees. The coin was struck and prayers went read in 
Shah Zaman ’a name. His revenues amounted to Rs. 89,00,000. 

13S 


2,81,000,.- 

50,000 

9,61,000 • 
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23 Chartkar and Panjshir . — -The annual income was Us. 2,10.000, and 
■expenditure — 


Rs. 

Paid into to the royal treasury ..... 1,00,000 

TatnUdam 65,000 

Expenses of establishment . 35,000 

Chanty . 10,000 


2 , 10,000 


24. Alaitrtana. — Jahan Khan was the chief. His annual income amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,00,000. He sent to the Sli«h 1,200 horses and 11,000 sheep 
each year as a tribute. 

25. Balkh . — -Hakumat Khan Durram was the Chief who commanded a 
body of 3,900 horse with 11 pieces of cannon. There were 4 forts and 
many kotlabs. The revenues were Rs. 4,00,000, which were supplemented 
by a special grant from Kabul amounting to Rs. 1,15,000. The expendi- 
ture was as follows* — 

Ha. 

Taltikd&rs 1,60,000 

Troope 3,20,000 

Charity 46,000 

6,16,000 


26 Akcha . — Hakumat Khan Durrani was tho head of the district. The 
annual collections were Rs. 1,80,000, and Rs. 70,000 was sent from Kabul. 
The total expenses amounted to Rs. 2,50,000. A tribute of 1,700 horses 
and 22,000 sheep was submitted to the Shah By Hakumat Khan for 
Balkh and Akcha. There were 4 pieces of cannon in the fort of Balkh. 

27. Khulam and Andkhui. — These places were under Alivardi Khan. 
The annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,80,000. No money was paid 
into the treasury, but 1,000 horses and 15,000 sheep were sent each year 
by way of tribute. 

28. Qundug , — Khaliq Ali Khan was the administrator of the district. 
His annual expenses were Ra. 2,10,000. He sent to the King 1,000 horses 
and 10,000 Bheep every year as a tribute. 
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Some Tibetan References 1 to Muslim Advance into Bihar and Bengal and to the 
state of Buddhism thereafter. 

(By Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A., D.Pmn.) 

I. 

[Tibetan Text.] 

Tha. ma. Kha. che. Pap. chon. 6akya. <ri. ste., ahdi-ahi. dug. flu. O. tnnta. 
pu. ri. dan. Vi. ’ 1 ’ 1 * *’ 

thog. ma. nas. * 11 

ahphel. du. eon , u 

bu., dge. sloh. ahgaah. shig. gis. pho. fia. byas. pa-ahi. rkyen. gyifl., Gahga. 
dan. Ya. mu. na.-ahi. bar. gyi. Antara. ve. di.-ahi. Tu. ruS. ba..abi. rgyal. po., 
Sla. wa. dan. Bhan. ga. la. sogs. kyi. Tu. rua. ka.-ahi. rgyal. phran. kun. bsdohs. 
te. dmag. Ma. ga. dlia-r. byun. nas. yul. bcom. shin., O. tanta. pu. ri. dan. Vi. 
kra. ma. la. 6i. la. bsig. cin., rab, byun. wa, man. po. bead, che., Sakya. 6ri. 6ar. 
O. di. bi. 6a-ahi. Ja. gadha. la-r. bros. nas. lo. gsum. nas. Bod. du. byon. te. 
Bdom. rgyun. spel. la./Gshan. dag. Bal. po. dan. Lho.-Nub. dah. Lbo. phyogs. 
dan. 6ar. Ara. khan. dan. Mu. Can. dan. Kam. po. ja. la. sogs. su. bros. nas., 
Ma. ga. dha-r. bstan. pa. nub. bo.//De-ahi. che. Go. rak. 6a>ahi. rjes. ahbrah 
Jo. gi. blun. po. ahgaah. shig. Dwan. phyug. gi. rjes. su. abdrah. la./ Na. ta. 
ava-ahi. nan. pa. fiun. 6as. 4ig. gnas. so.// De. phyin. gyi. Se. na*ahi. rgyal 
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dan. Tu. rus. ka. kun. la. dwah. bsgyur. wa-ahi. Btobs. ahbyor. che. wa, can. 


pa. yan. gsos. te.. Pap. di. ta. 6a. ri. bu. ahdra. spy an. dr an 8. nas. choe. gsbi. 
cun. £ad. bcugs. la./Ahdi. ahdas. nas. sa. ahbrug. ahdi-ahi. bar. lo. sum. brgya. 
son. £er./ Pbyis. bu. O. di. bi. 4a-r. Chos. rgyal. Mu. kun. dra. de. wa. shes. pa. 
Ma. ga. dha-ahi. bar. dwan. wa. shig. byun. nas. bstan. pa. cun. 4ad. mchod. 
de., ahdi. ahdas. nas. da. war. lo. brgya. dan. don. brgyad. son. no.// 

6ar. du. Bnar. nas. rgyal. bstan. dar. shin. Ma. ga. dha. bcom. nas. mkhas. 
pa. man. po. Ko. kri-r. byon. dus. nas. der. rim. par. rgyal. po. 6o. bha. ja. ta. 
dan. Sm. ha. ja. ti. sogs. kyis. chos. gsbi. man. po. bcugs. te. phyis. su-nhh. 
rgyal. bstan. dar. shin. Bod. du. aboh. wa-ahi. Pap. di. ta. Va. na. ranta. sogs. 
kyah. de. nas. byon. la./ Dus. phyis. rgyal. po. Bab. la. sun. dha. ra-s. Lbo. 
Kha. gon. dra-ahi. grub. chen. Shi. va. sbas. pa-ahi. drun. du. ahgro. ldih. du. 
Pap. «Ji- ta. map. po. brjans. nas. shags, man. du. spy an. drahs. Sin./ Ra. khan, 
du. de-ahi. bu. Can. dra. va. ha. na. dan./ Cag. ma-r. A. ti. ta. va. ha. na. dan./ 
Mu. Can. du. Ba. la, va. ha. na. dan./ Nam. ga. ta-r. Sun. dha, ra. ha. ci. shes. 
pas. bstan. pa. mchod. la / Lho. phyogs, su. shar. nas. bstan. pa. cher. dar. 
shin. Ma, gft. dha. bcom. rjes. su-ahh. Shi. sbas. dan. Mi-ahi. Ci. ma. sogs. 
byun. nas. bstan. pa. skyohs. 4ih. rgyal. po. dag. gis. chos. gshi. yah. bcugs. 
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{Translation] 

Finally 4 flourished the Kafimlra Pandit* &ikya-i5ri s ; it was in his time that 
Otantapuri and VikramalaSila were destroyed. — The cause thereof was this 4 
that since the beginning (or the first) of the Senas, 8 even in Magadha, 8 Tirthikas, 
Mlecchas and Tajiks became increased to more ; 7 in particular, during the time 
of King Lavan.- Sena, 8 several Bhiksus becoming Messengers 9 caused the King 
of the Turugkas named ‘ Moon \ 10 who ruled over Antar-vedi between Ganga 
and Yamuna, 11 together with the puppet Turugka Kings of Bhangala, etc. 12 

(or, 13 the King of the Turugkas who ruled over , together with the Candras 14 

and other puppet kings of Bhangala, etc., under the Turugkas), 18 to bring their 
armies to Magadha, w — who having come there plundered the country and 
■destroyed Otantapuri and Vikramaladila, and killed many ordained monks 17 ;— 
and thereupon Sakya-firi fled to Jagadhala in Odivifia in the PracI, 18 whence 
after 3 years 18 he came to Tibet and established a New Order there. Other 
monks fled to Nepal, and South-West and South, and in the PracI to Ara. 
khan., Mu. fian., Iiam. po. ja., etc., 40 — and thereafter the Doctrine declined in 
Magadha. — At that time the followers of Gorakga, some foolish Jogis, became 
the followers of Siva, 21 and very few Buddhists of Natasva (sect or region) 
remained there. 4 * — TVom that time though all the descendants of the Senas 
had to take their orders from the Turugka Kings, 43 they showed respect to 
Buddhism. 41 Particularly, during (King) Buddha-Sena, 45 at Nalendra, 
serially RahtUa-firi-bhadra, 28 Bhumi-firl-bhadra, and down to Upaya-firi-bhadra, 
flourished, and preached the Doctrine each a circle of a few disciples. At 
that time, also, it is said, Karuna-dri-bhadra and Munindra-dri-bhadra, eto., 
preached each to little circles. 47 — One hundred years after the time (or the 
death) of (S) Pratlta-Sena, in Bhangala, 48 one Cagala-raja 28 by name became 
King, — who ruled over all the Hintus 30 and the Turugkas up to Dili, 31 and was 
great in power and riches ; (he) was devoted to Brahmapas, but his mind was 
converted to Buddhism by hia Queen, 32 and he worshipped at Vajrasana and 
Nalendra, and restored some of the old temples which had been ruined ; spe- 


hia doath up to now 178 years have passed. 38 

In the East, from ancient times the Doctrine of the ' Jina ’ (i.e. Buddhism) 
had been Bpreading and growing. 88 After the conquost of Magadha, many 
* papditns * went over to Koki (-land) ; 37 since that time, in that region, in 
serial ordor, by the Kings Sobha-jata, Simha-jati, etc., many religious endow- 
ments wero established and subsequently therefore tho Doctrine further in- 
creased. 8 * To Tibet when Paptfita Vana-ranta and others came, 8 * it is well 
known thoy enrao from there. In subsequent times, 40 by tho King Babla- 
Sundlwra, of Santi-gupta, the groat saint of Khagondra in tho South, 41 (boing) 
the near predecessors, many Paptfitas in (of) the Dramila (Dravida) country 
having been despatched (invited), 42 by them Tantra works in plonty were 
brought to sight (introduced), ns is well known. In Ra. khan, by that (king’s) 
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son Candravahana, 43 and in Cag. nia. bj* (another son) Atlta-vahann, 43 in Mu. 
fian. by (another son) Balavnhana 43 , and m Nam. ga. ta. by Sundhara-haci 48 
thus named, tho Dharma was worshipped. Even subsequently to the con- 
quest of Magadha, Santi-gupta and Naraditya and others flourished (there) 44 
and as is known protected the Doctrine, and from all the various Kings secured 
(grants for and construction of) religious endowments and edifices. Likewise 
in the Islands, 45 viz. in Stngali-dvipa, Tamra-dvipa, Suvarha-dvlpa, Bayagu 
<Yavagu t)-dvipa, Dhnna-Srl-dvipa, the Doctrine from ancient times has 
been flourishing even up till today, 44 — as also in Dramila (Dravida) in times 
subsequent to tho conquest of Magadha, it remained in evidence, flourishing 
-and Bpreading a little. 47 

II. 

[Translation and paraphrase] 

Tho Buddhist scholar, Kama (Kamala)-rak 9 ita, who was tutor to the 
great AtHa-Dipankara, and was contemporary of King Prai?tha (Srestha)- 
Bala, 4 * drove away 600 Muslim brigands who had attacked Nalanda. 

During tho Regency of Caoaka (maternal uncle of Bheya-Pala, father of 
Neya (Naya-Pala), 48 there were numerous Turufika Muslim invasions of Nor- 
thern India, 80 and Bahgala became independent by revolt.® 1 

Thereafter, just when Bheya-Pala’s son Neya-Pala 53 became King, ‘ Jo. 
wo.’ 53 (the Lord AtUa) arrived in Tibet. 54 By that king when the kingdom had 

been protected 31 and 6 (36) years, 55 at that time the Bhik$u Papdita 

PrajfiS-rak^ita, by serving Naro-pS 84 (aB * guru ’) for 12 years and 

by making great votive offerings, succeeded in driving back the armies of the 
Turuakas, and later on destroyed them as well, by the Tantrik magical power 57 
of his glance. 

' Ri. ri. wa.’, a disciple of Naro-pa, a S^dra by caste, became a great saint* 
and by the power of his charms forced the Muslims to retreat when they in- 
vaded Magadha for the first time. 58 

In the time of Naya-Pala, Acarya Candrftkirti, 88 who was then the Head of 
Nalanda, helped in repulsing Muslim attacks on the Viharas ; it is Baid that the 
stone lions of Nalanda 80 became alive and slaughtered the Muslim armies. 

Ratna-raksita, a Buddhist scholar who was the chief professor of Mantra 
works at Vikramaiila, foresaw that within 2 years the two great Viharas of 
Magadha would be destroyed 81 by the Muslims, and so he retired to Tibet 
beforehand. 

[Summary] 

The Turuska Muslim general who had destroyed Nalanda and Vikramarila, 
also destroyed Vajrasana (Bodh-Gaya) thereafter. 83 There was an ancient 
clay statue of the Buddha at Mahabodhi, which ho broke to pieces hoping to 
find jewels. 83 From that time ill luck pursued him to his destruction ; he was 
killed in battle with the Tibetans, and his head and flayed skin was taken away 
by them to Tibet ; 84 they made a * Mask * out of this skin and head of the sacker 
of Buddhist holy places and universities, and this Mask is still to be seen in the 
amous Sakya monastery of Tibet where it is used for ceremonies, — according 
to tho ‘ Gse. mgon. gyi. lo. rgyus.' or the * Account of the Mask \ 85 

Details of the sack of Nalanda, etc., are given in a biography of the great 
mM "‘v Tf. ’ V *."!’■* ■ a contemporary of Rahula- 

• ‘ *. ,# ■. I 1 . ■ 1 who was an eye-witness of 
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Such details are also given in other well-known biographies, e.g. of 6akya- 
iSrl-bhadra (already referred to). 67 


NOTES. 

1. These references are taken from Dpag. bsam. ljon. bsan. by Ye. £es. 
dpal. akbj’or. Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. (Bhadra-kalpa-druma by Kulacarya 
Jnina-firl of Sum), who compiled this historical cncyclopoedia at various dates 
between 1722 and 1747, at the Ahbras. spuhs. monastery of Tibet, from earlier 
histories and original historical materials to which he had access in the Tibetan 
monastery libraries. The historically reliable character of the information 
collected by him I have recently dealt with in several articles in tho J. B. & 0. 
R. S. (Dec. *40, June and Sept. ’41) and Indian Culture (vol. 7, No. 2). — This 
Tibetan work was printed long ago by Rai Bahadur S. C. Das in 1908, and is 
now very rare and out of print ; there is probably one copy of it in the A. S. B- 
Some years ago (1935-’36) I used one copy in the possession of a Lama friend 
and compared it with a Xylograph copy obtained on loan from another source, 
and found full agreement' except for obvious printing mistakes. The references 
I have selected may be found in the aforesaid 1908 printed edition, at pp. 11'6, 
119, 120, 121, 122, and 123. 

2. I. c., at the end of the long succession of distinguished abbots' of the 
principal monasteries of Magadha (at Nalanda, Vikrama-fiila, Otantapuri arid 
Vajriisana). 

3. His full name was Ananda-Ketu Sri-bhadra Sakya-papdita Vacaspati 
(Kun dgaah. rgyal. mchan. Dpal. bsah. po. 6aah. kya-ahi. dgo. loh. Rig. pari 
smra. wa.), as given in a Xylograph copy of his * Subhaaita-ratnfl-nidhi ' 
(Legs. par. bfiad. pa. nn. po. che-ahi. gtor.) in 9 chapters, which I have used ; 
Hero lio is said to liavo beon a ‘ Sravaka ’ from Samudra-VihSra in Kafimlra 
(founded by Samudra-gupta), and to have deposited that work of his in the 
Sakya monastery in Tibet (in tho upland township of ‘ 12-monasteries ’, of 
Sron, tsan. Gam. po.’s time, in tho district of Gcari.) ; and it is stated that ho 
composed it in the year 4 chu. byi.’ = ‘ water -mouse * or 49th year of tho 4th 
cycle, i.c., 1255 A. D. (102G +3x00+49, or 1020+4x00—11, - 1255), —at 
the ago of 75, having been born in 1180. Originally a Kashmir Pandit who 


pa.) were greatly patronised oy tno Mongol Dynasty, specially 
by Kublni Khan, who granted tho whole of Tibet as Buddhist Church Domain 
to tho nephew in tho 2nd quarter of tho 13th century. Other Tibetan tradi- 
tions stnto that tho revenues of tho 13 provinces of Tibet were granted to 
iSakya Pandita (Sa-pap or Sa-papchcn) by Chcngiz Khan's grandson Gotan. 
Though a youth of only about 20 at tho time of tho destruction of Magadha, 
ho was already ono of tlio greatest men of his time. c 

4. This is tlio first and tho only historical cause of tho destruction of the 
monasteric universities of Magadha that has been found stated in any contem- 
porary or subsequent historical work, — and as such deserves vory careful 
study. Of course tho causo is analysed from tho point of viow of tlio Buddhist 
monk-scholars who wero directly affected by it. 

5. ‘ Tlio beginning of tho Senas ’ would refer to tlio generations of VTra 
Sena — Sa manta Sona — Hemanta Sona — Yijayscna, i.c., the period o. 1075 to 
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e. H25 ; c. 1075 was the close of Naya Pala’s reign. ‘ Tlio first of the Senas’, 
as kings, is said in the Tibetan references to havo been Lava-Senn, who usurped 
the Magadhan throne from the young son of Rama Pala, Ynksja Pala by name 
(who had ruled just for 1 year). According to the system of Pala chronology 
followed by Tibetan writers like Jfiana-firi, this event happened in 1173 A. D. 
(Ride Pala history as summarised from Tibetan sources in J. B. O. R. S., Dec. 
’40, June and Sept. ’41). The period indicated here is therefore about a cen- 
tury since Naya Pala, c. 1076 to c. 1175, — the period in which the Senas grew 
from ministerial rank to dominant power in Bengal and Bihar ; — and this 
period was marked by tho growth of both Brahmanism and Islam (and foreign 
‘ Settlements ’) in the country, at tho expense of Buddhism, — a very signifi- 
cant fact. 

6. The force of * even in Magadha * is that under the influence of tho Senas 
the Brahmanas and the SDeccha Muslims increased in other parts of the dis- 
integrating Pala empiro of course, but tho process was to bd traced ‘ even in 
Magadha ’ the last stronghold of the Palas and Buddhism. 

7. ' TTrthik&’s (lit. ‘ the Pilgrims ’) originally meant a religious sect 
distinct from Buddhism and Jainism on the one hand and from Brahmanism 
and its various divisions on the other ; this position they occupied in the time- 
of Saianka, according to Tibetan traditions (MMK, etc.) ; later on TIrthika 
becomes identical with Brahmanism, their common anti-Buddhist character 
being emphasised ; in the present context it obviously means ‘ Brahmanism 
as patronised by the Senas The Tib. word for TIrthika is ‘ Mu. stegs — 

* Kla. klo.’ is tho Tib. word for 4 Yavana ’ or 4 Mleccha ’ foreigner or Muslim. 

4 Stag, gs'igs ’ is the Tib. original for 4 Tajik ’, and is used to denote 4 Arabs and 
Persians of the whole region from Jaxartes to Red Sea. It is to be noted 
that the Muslim 4 settlers ’ in Bengal and Bihar in this period (1075-1176) are 
stated to be 4 Arabs and Persians’ and not 4 Turugkas ’ or Turks. They must- 
have come by sea, along with the maritime expansion of Arabs and Persians 
in the period 630 to 930 (and later) in the Indian Ocean and its coasts and 
islands. Thero is some literary evidence of Muslim saints and orders flourish, 
ing in Bengal in the pre-Bakhtiyar epoch. The Karnatas of the South must 
have long been acquainted with Arab-Muslim maritime expansion, and they 
themselves were a maritime power ; so with the establishment of their dynasty 
the settlements of Muslims in Bengal may easily have increased. The 4 Tajiks ’ 
were many of them horse-dealers ; this probably explains the growth of the 
story that the Klialji (Turk) adventurer imposed upon the citizens of Navadvipa 
by entering the.city as horse-dealers, and thus a handful of horsemen took that 
capital ; the Tajiks would of course not be suspect at the Sena capital, and the 
Turks took advantage of it. 

8. Since the reference is to the time of the sack of Nalanda, etc., the king 

Lavan. Sena, must be the same as Lak$raana-Sena ; 4 Lavan ’ may be a misprint 
for 4 Lakhan.’ in Tibetan. The Tibetan lists give 4 Sena kings in order, — Lava, 
-tr**., J r j ‘ l ’ Y ‘ " ' usurp kingship in Magadha 

: ' " Lavan.’ in the present text 

• ' _ ' '■ ■ ■' ' ' . . the name ‘ Lava ’ is the 

original ol the * Lau-Scn ’ of vernacular traditions. It will be noted that 

according to the rr v -‘— ' T ' ‘in Magadha’ is 

to' bo placed in 1 , ave been dc facto 

sovereign in B 

9. Apparently the Buddhist monasteries were in this time full of internal 
dissensions, and some Monks were 60 bitter in their jealousies that they went to 
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Peninsular India, p,nd over the entire Further India and Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
.and Insulindia, requires further detailed study, and herein tho Tibetan sources 
are very helpful. Ara. khan=Arakan ; ‘Mu. Can. —Burma (Pegu) ; Kam, po. 
■Ja. = Cambodia ; the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula was counted iby 
Tibetan geographers as included within the ‘ Praci ’ along with -Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam, etc., as an Indian region with Indian settlers. 

21. We get nere an useful fact about the religious history of medieval 
Bihar and Bengal. Nathism, whose adherents were also called Jogis (Jugia), 
and which was an offshoot of Buddhism in the Tantra line, developing between 
the lrst and the 10th century A. D. mostly, — received a set-back after ithe 
Muslim conquest of 1203, and probably under the further pressuro of Sena 
Brahmapism, allied itself with Saivism (which had also its Tantrik and Yogic 
■aspects), and lost its distinctive Buddhistic character. Goraksa-Natha is an 
oft-referred person in Tibetan works ; he was specially associated with Chitta- 
gong ; apparently he flourished in the 7th century ; he started the Yogi sect of 
the Nathas. 


22. I have not found any other details about ‘ Natasva ’ in any sources, 
Tibetan or otherwise ; some Tibetans suppose it to be a famous place in contem- 
porary Magadha. There was an early Buddhist place name, Natika in North 
Bihar, associated with Mahavira (Nata-putra). 

23. This is important historical information : that Lak?mapa Sena’s 
■successors were politically subordinate princes under Muslim kings, — either of 
Delhi or of Gaur (Lakhnauti), — so that a large part of South and East Bengal 
remained under direct Hindu rule. 


24. This again is an interesting piece of historical information. Though 
Laksmapa Sena and his predecessors wore strongly anti-Buddhist and sought 
-to destroy Buddhism, yet his successors * showed respect to Buddhism * : 
apparently the folly of taking the assistance of Muslims and of persecution of 
Buddhists had now, after 1203, become quite clear to them, and there was 
repentance and attempt to make amends, — though very late and useless. Or, 
gradually the inner similarity between Buddhism and Islam was drawing them 
nearer, and persecuted Buddhists were turning Muslims rapidly, and so tho 
later Senas tried to stem the tide by a tardy and belated patronage of Bud- 
dhists. 

25. The name.Bud&ha-Sena ’ c ’.' ’ ' ~ c • 4 . ■ 

The text seems to suggest that 1 . 

•under the Turks in the area whe ’■ i : 

■■ ■ ’’ *’ * - - T:- - 


in Tibetan sources). The Later Senas certainly continued in Dacca district. 
As -I havo pomtodout elsowhero, there has been in subsequent times a good 
deal of confusion botwoon tho two Nalondras of Bihar and East Bengal. If the 
Nalondra of tho present text is the Eastern one, an examplo of Buch confusion 
is to be seen in the very next line of tho text. 

20. A< noted later on, RahMa-drl-bhadra was an eyo-witness of the sack 
of Nalend-a' (Western), and was tho teacher of tho famous Tibetan Sanskrit 
acliolar Chag. Io. whose biography gives details of the Muslim sack of Nalanda. 
*5o tho time of Buddha-Sena would be shortly after 1203. 

' ' * 1 ' * 1 145 ' 
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27. This spiritual succession of 3 ‘guru’s occurred during the reign .of 
Buddha Sena, who therefore reigned for a pretty long period- It is to be noted 
that though religious headships were continued in tho Buddhist Church even 
after 1203, the ‘ flock ’ became very much circumscribed, shrinking to ' scattered 
little circles \ during tho 13th century. 

28. It seems that this Pratita Sena (or Supratita Sena) was the last of the 
-Senas jn East Bengal (Bhangala). The phrase ‘.inBhangala ’ may.be taken 
either along with Pratita Sena, or with .Cagala-raja becoming king, or pith 
both. Pratita. Sena’s death may be placed Qne regnal period before 1345, 
.from the data supplied in the text in the, next passages, — i. e., about 1303, 100 
years after ,the Muslim conquest (vide infra.). 

.29. This is a new name in history altogether ; but from the. context and 
.the chronology given here, he must.be either Raja GapeSa or his son Jaya* 
JIall a whose Islamic name was Jalal. It iB possible that ‘iGane^a * (Elephant) 
rwas translated into Tibetan as ‘ glah. chen.’ (lit. ‘.big bull ’), and this waB again 
equated with ‘ Chag.’ = Yak bull, — so that ,‘.Ca. ga. la.’, really represents 
‘ Chag. Iha.’ = divine -bull or elephant.* ‘ GapeSa \ Or, Jaya-Malla“ Ja 1 ’ 
mdia, Ja’mala, or its alternative Jalal,. Jalala, have -been, corrupted into 
the Tibetan • Cagala (from Camala or Calala). The former explanation (».e. 
GapeSa) is the more probable. 

30. This is the first (earliest) and probably the only use of the term ‘ Hindu * 

• T 1 V 1 ’ • i T” 1 » *T ' 1 ■■ is thus used in 

■ s « ‘Itisdoubt- 

1 ' ■ ‘ 1 ' ! ■ ' their history) 

' I' ■ * i ■ * 1 , • , . ■ . the Tibetan 

compiler of '1745 is using the term as gradually popularised in the I7th and 
J8th centuries. , . , , * . 

31. This is historically .important : this ‘ Hindu ’ prince .of East Bengal 

n-.-- 1 T r- r it — ' — T J r ~. — r- m - 

. : • . i ■ ■ ■ 

. I I . * 


I ^ .. 

jvnd his bou’s intimate relations with Islam agrees with this Hindu prince's rule 
over both Turks and Hindus ; and his great power agreeB with the waxing 
-power of GapeSa since 1396, even during the reigns of Hamza and Bayazld 
(gr.-s. and gr..gr.-s. of, Sikandar), and his ultimate usurpation, and his ,w,»r 
with Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur (1402-1436), owing to his persecution of * TuruS- 
las ’. — The Tibetans refer to Dehli (Di. li.) as an important town in the medieval 
as well as ancient periods, eg. in Kushan and Mauryan periods as well (vide 
J. B. O. R. S. and Ind. Cult., op. cit.). 

32. GaneSa was well-disposed towards Islam, at ; least occasionally it 
-elucidates his character further, when we are told he was at first devoted to 
Brahmanism, and then was converted to Buddhism under the influence of his 
•Queen who was a Buddhist herself, and became an endower and restorer of 


• ■' ■ ' ‘ ■ . . • • ' . ■ ■ ■ her 

. » 1 > * ^ » ■ ■ ■ ■ . * ■ » „ » . ' : m j ield 

good traces thereof, since these restoration structures and the new monasteries 
of Cagala-raja belong only to the lrst quarter of the 15th century- Probably 
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the present Bodh-Gaya Temple is to be ascribed to this Cagala-raja. It is to 
be noted that Viharas were constructed anew at Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya as 
late as early 15th century, and Buddhist scholars of eminence were still avail- 
able in Bihar or Bengal. 

34. ' This Earth- Dragon Year ’ refers to the 13th Tibetan cycle of 60 years 
since 1026 the starting point, i.e., the period 174G-180G. Sum. pa. 3Ikhan. 
po. compiled this encyclopoedia between 1722 and 1747, and so the sections of 
the work must belong to different dates within that range. The ‘ earth- 
dragon ’ stands for the 2nd year of the Cycle ; so the date here referred to ia 
1747-’8. The next chronological datum in the next sentence confirms this (vide 
infra.). Three hundred years back from 1747 would be 1447, and this is given 
as the date of the death of Cagala-raja. This raises a difficulty, not quite 
insuperable. Raja GaneSa (with whom I propose to identify Cagala-raja), 
so far as is known from other sources, seems to have died in' 1414 (his rise to 
power beginning from 1396) ; his son Jaya-Malla or Jalal ruled till 1431 and his 
grandson Shamsuddin till 1442. The explanation probably is that this very 
brief chronicular summary in Tibetan made by Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. from other 
books and sources mixes up Cagala-raja’s reign with the total regnal period of 
the Cagala-raja’s Dynasty. The difference between the dates 1442 and 1447 
is negligible. This interpretation would mean that on the whole the policy 
of the Ga^eSa or the Dinajpur Dynasty remained constant (pro-Buddhistic and 
impartial to Hindus and Muslims) ; the view that we get from Muslim sources 
(or some Brahmapical ones) re Gapefia’s times may be one-sided and prejudiced, 
and this Tibetan version may after all be nearer the truth.— Gapefia was most 
probably full sovereign, after 6/7 years of dictatorship, in about 1403 ; so Pratita 
Sena the last of the Senas (vide supra.) must have passed away by c. 1303. 

35, 35. I. o., Mukunda-deva of Orissa. It is important information that 
he ruled over parts of Magadha as well, and that he was a jiatron of the still 

i ‘ ' " 


ascertained ; the question arises when and how long were certain parts of 
Bengal and Bihar under him ; probably the expansion of Orissa towards Bihar 
occurred between 1552 and ’ 68 (after Islam Shah and before Daud) ; Mukunda 
came to the throne in 1559-’60. Another important consideration is that if 


36. The PracI or the East here means the whole South-East Asia between 
Assam and Malaya, Chittagong and Annam, and tho East Indian Archipelago 
(vide Ind. Cult., op. eit., re PracI) ; * from ancient times * refers to the very 
life-time of tho Buddlia, and the period of growth of Buddhism refers to the 
period 6th cent. B. C. to 14th cent. A. D., about 2000 years. 

37. “For tho geographical and ethnic namo * Koki vide Ind. Cult., op. 
cit . ; Koki-Iand oxtended from the Hills of East Bengal to Cambodia and 
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Bengal and Bihar with open arms. The last great wave of colonial emigrnt ion 
from the Lower Gangetic regions to ‘ Greater India ' overseas must lm\ e swept 
across between 1200 and 1500. Apparently this accounts for the striking simi- 
larity between Bengali and East Indian culture even today. 

3S. The Archaeological Departments of Burma, Malaya and Sinn or Indo- 
China might come across with remains of these 13th and 14th century Viliams 
established in patronago of refugees from Bengal and Biliar by the several 
kings named here. 

39. I. e. Vana-ratna ; well-known in Tibet ns the last great Indian scholar 
who visited and worked in Tibet ; from Koki-land ho went to Tibet rrn Chitta- 
gong (where Buddhist Vihnras continued long after 1200). Tibetan works 
speak of Chittagong (C*l. ti. ga. vo.) as a great monasteric university centro 
called the Pandita-Viliura, which gnvo to Tibetan universities its * papiva * or 
academic cap (red or orange, pointed). 

40. Apparently in the 14tli century. Bahla-Sundhara seems to liavo bco n 


whence ho brought over scholars in Tuntrik Buddhism. 

■ 41. Probably either tbo region of tlio KliagSsani hills in Ganjnm, or Tam* 
rahpti region ; vide note 80 in Ind. Cult., ATI, 2, on Anc. Ind. Goog. 

42. I. e., these Dravida Tantrik scholars wore tlio immediate predecessors 
of §intigupta / of Kalihga. A) ant a (* Acintya-Viliara * university) was ono of 
the early centres of Tantrik Buddhism (according to Tibetan sources) ; it seems 


Bay of Bengal in tho 14th century had to look to Drnmiln for a further transfu- 
sion of Buddhism. &intigupta is well known in Tibet. 

43, 43, 43, 43. For these place names vide Ind. Cult., VII. 2, op. at.. 
The 4 princes named hero were apparently viceroy b of tho great King Babl&- 
Sundhara, — probably a successor of tho kings Sobha-Jata, Simha-Jata, oto., 
0 f Koki-land, mentioned in tho toxt oarlior. 

44. In Tibetan tradition Santigupta is associated with work in Orissa, 

"Bihar, Bengal, Furthc" T "' , ‘" A - * ' 

to Naraditya. Tlio p 
(t.c. in 14th century), 

fentigupta, worked in MagiH'-a I* •« *- ! *- * 4 * 4 ; the Nth cen- 
tury tho various princos of t‘ . " 1 : tronised Bud- 

dliists by endowments and - ■ : 1 os» should ho 

lookod for now. It should bo remembered that it was in this Nth century 
that Sahajiya and other forms of psoudo-Buddhistic Vaisnavism wero flourish- 

.apati and Can«.Hdasa, and that 
tho Cap dki ilea movement. So 
Noto also the phrase * all the 

various kings , which is a correct description for those times. 
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45. The very early spread and long continuance of Buddhism in the islands 
of the Indian Ocean is nowadays a well established fact. The Tibetan re- 
ferences always regard these Islands as part of India, and in every account of 
Indian Buddhism or Indian geography or Indian history they say something 
about these Islands ; it is to be noted that as late as 1747 this was the point of 
view in the Buddhist land of Tibet. 

46. As noted above, this portion of Dpag. bsam. Ijon. bsah. was written 

in 1747, and eve 1 ” ' ** ”** T ' ’ 

Of these, Ceylon 

dhism can easily 

amongst persistently Buddhist regions in modern or late medieval times. But 
the difficulty is about Dkana-Sri-dvipa [vide Ind. Cult., VII. 2, op. cit.) or the 
Krsna Delta ; traces of Buddhism flourishing there in the 18th century might 
however come to light. In the present text, Sihgali (Simhala) is probably to 
be distinguished from Tamra. In Tibetan tradition Padma-sambhava preached 

* ’ " r ‘ ’ * r - . rj,- , [wr. ! for Tamra- 

I ■ whole island was 

imravarna (prob. 

* parna ’ is a later corrupt form). Since Tamra-dvlpa is named here, Sihgali 
must be a different place ; since other islands close by are also named, I would 
take this Sihgali to be Singapore (Simha-pura) island in Malaya opposite Suvar- 
ua-dvlpa. 18th century Buddhism in Malaya, Sumatra and Java should form a 
subject of enquiry. 

47. While it * flourished ’ in the Islands down to even 1747, Buddhism 
only * remained in evidence ’ ‘ a little * in Tamil or Dravida country in the cen- 
turies after the 14th ; it is not clear whether right up to the middle of the 18th, 
unless we infer it from the ‘ flourishing * of Buddhism then in the Kr$na Delta 
and Ceylon, as noted above 

48. These references collected under Sec. II are fragmentary and scattered 

in the pages of Dpag. bsam. Ijon bsah. already noted at the end of note 1 
above. Only the English paraphrase is given, the passages being short. For 
Pala dynastic history in Tibetan references vide JBORS, Dec. ’40 and June 
andSej *' ‘ ” T *’ r< ’ T> "’ 

ing to r . 

Musliir 0 ^ ^ 

778 ; Rasa, 818 ; Dharma, 830 ; Masuraksi, 875 ; Vana, 883 ; Main, 893 ; Maha, 
945 ; 6amu, 986 ; Praigtha, 998 ; Canaka, 1001 ; Bhaya, 1030 ; Naya, 1040 ; 
Amra, 1075 ; Hast!, 1089 ; Kganti, 1112 ; Rama, 1126 ; Yaksa, 1172 (the last) 
Lava Sena (the usurper), 1173. — So it appears that the first Muslim incursion 
into East India (as far as Nalanda) occurred between 998 and 1001, probably 
in the latter year. This Tibetan statement necessitates some revision of our 
estimate of the Ghaznavite invasions. It is quite possible that bands of Turk! 
soldiors, numbering several hundreds in each company, raided a much wider 
area than is indicated by the comparatively better known and better organised 
‘ 17 expeditions 

49. Canaka was a feudatory prince under the Pala emperor Maha Pala, 
being * Raja of Bhangala ’ or Bahgala, i.e. East Bengal ; his sister was the sc- 

1 : ’ whosemino- 

■■ ' ' ' he retained 

■ ' ■ _ > ; thereafter 
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ho Abdicated his kinship in both Tala empire and Blinngala kingdom, and 
became minister to Bheya P«!a,— hut finally retired into religious life as a 
Tnntrik Buddhist sago at Bhati (Ganpa-Sngnra). 

fiO. Cafmka’s Regency being 1001-1030 (29y.) these numerous Turn 9 k a 
Muslim invasions of Northern India nro clearly the Ghnznavito ones. It is to 
bo noted that theso troubled tho Pal a empire ns well. 

51. Apparently, vhilo tho * Raja of Bhangala * beenmo the dc facto Pain 
emperor, some other member of his family, or another family, usurped tho 
raja-ship of Kast Bengal, and revolted ; it may bo that this internal troublo 


and now reappeared in local history, continuing till at least tho invasion of 
Magndha by tho Turks whom they assisted (ride supra.), i.c. from e. 1001 to 
1203 (c. 2 centuries); tho usually accepted time for the rise of these later 
Candras is the period in which tho Gurjarn-Prntflmras invaded Pala dominions 
(temp. Mabendrap.lla I Gurjora, 1st quarter of 10th cent.), — but this has now 
to bo shifted by about a century. 

52. P* *” 

the only 

rule only 
time. B 

’39 — ’40 inclusive). 

53. * Jo. wo.’, the Lord (=AtI«a), is the Tibetan favourite short designa- 
tion for AtBa-Dlpaftknra. 

54. AtiSa left for Tibet (on invitation from its king, Hod. do., and on con- 
tract for 3 years between him and tho rector of Vikramaiila, Rntnnkara) in tho 
first year of the reign of NayaPfila (1039-’40), after ho had brought about a 
peace between him and Karna of Cedi. 

55. I.e., in 1075, in the last year of NayaPuIa’s reign occurred this Muslim 
Turk invasion of Nalanda ; evidently Ghaznavite raids had not stopped with 
Masud and Maudud (1030- ’40, and ’40 — ’49). • 

50. Prajna-rak^ita was thus pupil of Naropa from 1063 to 1075, and that 
venerable saint was still flourishing ; ho was also the * guru ’ of AtlSa-DIpankara 
from 1023-’39, and was the disciple of Tdopa ; all tho three are famous in 
Tibetan church history as well as in Indian religious history, and a lot of details 
are known from Tibetan sources about thorn. 

57. Cf. also the magic power ascribed to Ri. ri. wa. and Candraklrti 
(infra.). Tibetan references to Kautilya’s expansion of Mauryan empire also 
ascribes it to liis magical powers (ride JBORS, '40- ’41, op. cit.). — Prajfla- 
rak?ita is also stated to have defeated anti-Buddhist Brahmanical movements 
in Magadha, — a point of great significance. 

58. Since AtlSa at the age of 43 became a disciple of Naropa in 1023 
Naropa must have been about 48 then, or ho is to bo taken as having been 26 
in 1001, wlien in the reign of Prai^tha Pala Kamala-raksita repelled a Turk 

wa. repulsed thojirat Muslim 
rak?ita, or repelled a subse- 
^ egarded as a raid on NSlanda, 
and that of a subsequent date temp. Ri. ri. wa. being regarded as a full-fledged 
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*' r " ■ * ■ ’ * 3 ‘inva- 

. *> . ■ . ■ ' i, and bo 

!' ■ tra.’ is a 

i , - -) Meru, 

which was perhaps the original proper name of the Saint. It is to be noted 
that a £«dra could still become a leader in Buddhist monasteries. 

59. Acc. to Tibetan accounts, Acarya Candraklrti, originally of Suvarna- 
bhumi, was a contemporary of AtlSa Dipankara who went overseas to study 
with him, and also of Candra Gosvaml or Candra-Gomi (born in Viarendra 
and settled in Candra-dvipa), the author of Candra-Vyukarana, the original of 
which C.°-G.° threw into a well at Nalanda, thence called Candra-Kupa (a 
students’ shrine), as he felt it was inferior to Acarya Candraklrti’s grammar ; 
this Candra Gomi was offered the contemporary Pala King’s (prob. Naya Pala’s) 
daughter, Tara, in marriage. 

60 ‘ The stone lions of Nalanda * are quite evidently the lion capitals on 
the monolithic pillars of ASoka, several of which must have still in tho 11th 

■ ’ i ” • ’ < «” ’ *i ry-i i- 


natural. The use of lions and leopards in battle (as in bunting) was not un- 
known in ancient India, and the ancient Egyptians also used them ; the legend 
of the lions of Nalanda has a distant historical ancestry. 

61. I.e., Ratna-raksita retired to Tibet in 1197 ; and for 2 or 3 years (1196- 
'99) preparations were being made for a general assault on Magadha and the 
universities by the disaffected Buddhist monks, the Brfihmanicals and the 
Senas and Candras, and the Muslims, — Turks and Tajiks. Our author else- 
where refers to another earlier destruction of Nalanda (3 central blocks of the 

* Dharma-gafija ’ including the Library block callod Ratnodadhi) by Ttrthika 
brahmans who lator fled to Hasvama (Assam). 

62. This is new information ; Bodh-Gaya was probably destroyed after 

• i j i ;n i.t„v a n 

{ ‘ ‘ : 

• .... t ‘ . i 

archreologically from this standpoint of destruction after 1203, -shortly after 
Nal nda and Vikram iSila 

03. This reminds one of Mahmud’s action at Somnath, and is most likely 
not a story. The ancient clay (» c. terra cotta) statue of Buddha must have 
r * ’ ' * cotta figures 

jven earlier, 
ed at Bodli- 

■ ■ -. ■ ■ ■ ' " ’40-’41, op. 

cit.), 

64. So it appears that the so-called Himalayan campaign or Assam cam- 
paign of Bakhtiyar Khalji was really directed towards Nepal and Tibet, and 
that the Tibetans defeated him in the Himalayan Tarai. The Tibetans say 
liis head and skin was taken away after ho was killed in battle ; but other 
medieval (Muslim) sources, while admitting that his army was annihilated, 
say that ho fell ill at Lakhnauti on return from tho campaign and was murderod 
by Ali Mardan who secured appointment os governor of L°. from Aibak. — The 
explanation of these campaigns is that the monks of the monastonc universi- 
ties of Bihar and Bengal wore migrating into Nopal, Tibet, Assam and regions 
boyond East Bengal, together with all tlio riches they could save and collect, 
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and probably also the*c sympathisers on the Northern and Eastern frontier* 
of Bengal and Bihar were actively supporting and harbouring tho opponent* 
of Turki advance. The Turk* were not at all unacquainted or unrelated with 
Tibet in these times ; thus in the time of AtUa Dipanknrn, e. 1030-10-10, ' Lha. 
bla. ma. Ye. lea. nhod.’, the devout Buddhist King of Tibet, who had wanted 
Atlla to come to bis court, died a prisoner in the hand* of tho Muslim Turk* 
(akin to Ghaznavites nnd Seljuks) attacking from the West, before Atlla 
actually arrived in Tibet (1010). 

G5. This reference has beerrsupplied to mo by my friend the learned Tibe- 
tan Lama, Dge. b$es. cho*. ahpheh, who hails from tho same district ns Sum. 
pa. Mkhan. po., and whom I met recently at Darjeeling on his way to America 
from Ceylon (where he ordinarily works as a monk). 

GO, GG. Rahula-lrl-bhadra has already been referred to ns a scholar in tho 
time of the later Sena King Buddha-Sena. This rcfcrenco to Cling, lo.’s bio- 
graphy has also been supplied by Dge. bios. ebon, nhphel. 

G7. This too from tho same Lama. Pago Cl of AtRa-nhi. Rnnm. thnr. 
also gives, by way of a supplement to an account of Atlia nnd his university of 
Vikramalila, an account of the destruction of that university by" Turks, nnd 
also of the Exodus of scholars headed b\’ !?akj’a Pandit a. 




-Anglo-Nepalesa Relations In the Last Decade of the Eighteenth Century, 
[By Mr. K. I\ Mitm, M.A., lt.L.j 

In this paper I propose to deal with the ncliutirs of the Gurkhas un the 
Nepal Frontier during the last ten years of the Kightccnth Century. 

A rapid survey of their growing power from 1707 onwards will not lie 
out of place. The Kinloch expedition of 17G7 to Nepal failed inglonously. 
The military misadventure was sought to he compensated for by the occupa- 
tion of the Bcttiah lowlands- This object failed doubly, for the income 
from the Term proved to be poor and did not fulfil expectations, and its 
retention left the GurMin Raja Rntluvi Kara win smarting. The English 
.attempted to heal the wound In soothing wools nml flattering effusions of 
friendship, but they failed to soften the obdurate heart of Prithivi Norayan. 
The English altogether did not lose the hope of opening up trade with the 
Himalayan countries. They encouraged James Logan to go to Nepal and 
Tibet. Logan’s ostensible object was to promote commercial relations, 
but he had an ulterior motive — rir. the stirring up of the defeated and 
■discontented hill chiefs against the Gurkha Raja Logan achieved neither 
object, his mission failed Prithivi Nnrnynn apparently made little of the 
“sincere desire * of the Governor of “entering into friendship with him", 
nnd “sent back the Firingi” from Nepal. 

Prithivi Narayan seems to ha\c possessed all the virtues of an astute 
politician and may vey well comnnre with one of our own times He had 
a firm and resolute will to nchic\e his object, he would not deviate, but 
proceed surelv, even though 6lowly, to his goal, he would always 
put forward tlie semblance of the right on his side when conquering a 
■country, he would fly off at a tangent from the proposition of his opponent 
when it would not suit lus purpose, he would maintain an attitude of studied 
ataraxj when attention would land him in difficulties, he would always 
pretend friendship with his opponent and would claim to serve the latter’s 
interest while really serving his own I 

Tie conquered Bikram Singh o' Machawnpoie and claimed Mnchttvmpore 
and Bettia lowlands by virtue of that conquest When the lowlands were 
■occupied by the English as war indemnity for the Kinloch expedition he 
wore an appearance of injured innocence He occupied the Tatar parganas 
again by virtue of the same conquest of Mockawnporc. After having firmly 
consolidated his position in Nepal he cast his covetous eyes on the Morung 
Kamdat Singh was formerly the Raja of the Morung, his principality 
consisting of the districts of Bejpur (or Bijepur), Amarpur and Makwanpur 
extending from Bhutan to Nepal and from Purnen to Tirhut and Bettiah 
He also claimed the country of Bhatgaon. But he and his successor were 
successively dispossessed by the rebel Dewnn Budh Karan. Now the 
■Morung — the tract of country lying on the northern frontier of Pumea — was 
important to the English, as they wanted to establish an effective influence 
"there, so as to control the passages on the river Kosi and to prevent the 
incursions of the Sannyasis (and other disorderly people) who came from 
Nepal through the Morung into Bengal. Budh Karan’s troops were plun- 
dering the frontier of Pnrnea. The English wanted to drive away the 
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Dewan and manage the Morung. Prithivi Narayan calmly asserted his 
claim to Bijepur and Amerpur, the territory of his “brother Kamdafc 
Singh”, and offered to punish the Dewan. To the request of the English 
to prevent the annual depredations of the Sannyasis who came from Nepal, 
he replied that he had indeed pleased Vansittart at one time by punishing 
the Sannyasis, and would do so again if he were allowed to extend his 
possessions to Bettiah and thereby enable him to prevent the Sannyasis 
from crossing the Gnndak which passed through that region. In August 
1774 he calmly ignored the protest of the Governor and affably requested 
him to send a sanad under his seal and signature for Amerpur, Bijepur and 
Makwanpur, which were “now in his possession”! Then he dispossessed 
one hill Baja after another, driving them to take refuge with the English 
and offering revenue at the same time for this and that place so occupied 
and begged the Governor-General "not to be prejudiced against him by the 
misstatemenb? of his enemies”. He sent vakils to the English, but they 
did not know the business and had no full powers. The hope of the English 
to renew the Nepal trade remained a hope, for in 1774 Bogle was not 
admitted passage through Nepal to Tibet, and he had to choose another 
route. Thus the English failed to get any material advantage from Prithivi 
Narayan who would not even care to reply, or send a vakil to settle a matter. 
Prithivi Narayan's son and successor Pratap Singh did one better and 
expressed a surprise that the British demanded revenue for the Morung. 
This was the position towards the end of 1775. The Morung thus passed 
into the hands of the Nepal Raja. The Gurkha power began to grow and 
came into conflict with Tibet and Sikkim (1788) 1 2 . 


About the year 1788 the Gurkhas became very aggressive. But even 
before that time the Gurkha ltaja attempted occasionally to dispossess 
persons residing near his border. Let me cite an instance. In 1781 Been a 
Nath Upadhyaya, the Vakil of the Baja of Nepal, presented a memorial 
to the Governor-General complaining that one Abdullah Beg remained in 
unlawful possession of the pargana ltotihutt and prayed for its restoration. 
The extract of the memorial was sent to Mr. Maxwell, Revenue Chief of. 
Patna, for enquiry and report. He sent for Abdulla Beg who lived in Patna 
and examined him personally. Abdulla said that he and his family held 
possession of the paragana as jafgir for the last 30 years and In confirmation 
of his right he produced a sunud upon copper from Kuar Kunun (?) “Singh, 
the late Raja of Mackwanpore, also several sunuds from the Nazims of the 
Soubah to the same effect (copies of which he forwarded to the Governor 
General). It transpired on further enquiry that the Nepal Raja on a former 
occasion attempted to dispossess the jagirdar and actually sent a force to 
seize upon him, but on a representation being made to Mr. Rumbold the 
then Chief of Patna, the latter prevented the Raja from unjustly dis- 
possessing the incumbent. In 1784 G. F. Grand. Collector of Tirhoof, 
sent a petition of Raja Madho Singh of Dnrbhanga, whereupon the Governor 


1 For a fuller account see Dr. Nandalal Chatter j is article “The First English 
Expedition to Nepal” and Professor S. C. Sarkar’a “The Nepal Frontier” in l’roc. 
of the Indian History Congress, Second and Third Sessions respectively. The subse- 
quent account is based on unpublished records presersed in the archives of the 
Collectors Df Pumca, Muzaffarpore, Saran, Shahabad, and Bhi"alnore 

2 Maxwell to David Anderson Esqr. President and Members of the Rev Rd., Fort 
William, dated 10th July, 1781. 8hahabad Records. 
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General was requested to prevent min understanding between Uie English 
and Nepal Govts . 5 

On the 3rd February, 1787 the Governor General addressed a letter to 
the Baja ol Nepanl "Mr. Grand has represented to me that your people 
ha\e frequently made encroachments upon the villngc AshufTa and on the 
borders of Tirhrot when they have violently interrupted the cultivation and 
attempted to possess themselves of the produce and that these encroach- 
ments continue notwithstanding two letters which were written to you on 
the subject during the administration of Mr Hastings and Mr. Mnekpher- 
$on as such proceedings arc quite contrary to tlie dut'cs of friendship and 
good neighbourhood. 1 must therefore request sou to take proper mea- 
sures for presenting this behaviour m future and for procuring the resto- 
ration of every article which vonr people may liasc carried away ”* 

In November 1787 the Cbllcctor of Muzaffnrporc wrote to the Governor 
General and Members of the Supreme Council requisitioning a guard 
consisting of a subadar and sixty sepoys to protect the public treasury and 
to secure the rnmindar of Tirhoot from the encroachment of the Nepaul 
Autulah and from inroads of Znmindnrs who had been dispossessed of their 
Zamindaris for murder or other crimes and who raised occasional levies 
upon ryots, disturbed the peace of the country, impeded and obstructed 
the collections In December the Collector also wrote to John Shore, 
President, Board of Be venue, complaining of the deportment of the Nepaul 
Aumlahs who showed themselves litigious and insolent. 

In March 1787 the Board of Boenue wrote to Mr Grand, the Collector 
of Tirhoot, regarding complaints made by W B. Smith who held a farm at 
Natpore on the frontier of Morung against the conduct of the ’Gorcoli' 
Atimlah of Morung. 

On 3rd April 1788 the Collector of Tirhoot wrote to John Shore enclosing 
truncation of a letter received from the Amil of Roattihut which evinced 
how little the Nepal Govt w-ns disposed to submit to the decision respecting, 
the frontier villages. On 4th December 1789 the Collector wrote to 
Archibald Montgomerie, Collector of Snran and Champaran, inviting his 
support to his exertion in preventing Dowlut Boy, Heree Boy anti others 
and inhabitants of Champaran from making umtv w-ith the subjects of 
Nepaul with whom they were intimately connected and from holding any 
land dependent on the Nepaul Government ® 


The Turnea district was not also free from Gorcolly violence In 1785 
on account of disturbances in the Morung especially between the Hill Bajas 
the frontiers become unsafe and two companies of sepoys had to be ordered 
to protect the district of Pumea (Feb. 14, 1785). In 1786 depredations 
were made on Pumea by the Gurkhas. In 1788 Mr. Pagan requested the 
Collector to inform the Governor General that Dayaram the Thanadar of 
Polamung in Morung seized one of Company’s ryots and beat him in conse- 
quence of which he died in a few days. 


5 Muzaffarpur Collector’s Records 
* Mnzaffarpur Collector’s Records. 

5 Muzaffarpur Record* 
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But Tera Cordeh proved to be a veritable bone of contention. There 
seems to have been a perennial dispute between the Zamindar of Terah 
Cordeh and the Xepal Aumlahs who constantly encroached upon the 
iormer's lands. In 1788-89 several complaints were made of violence com- 
mitted by the ‘Gotcoli* Aumlah upon Tera Cordeh. “The translate of a 
Hindoo letter” written by Pan Raye Doobey to the Tera Cordeh Zamindar 
•dated the 24th Bhado 1197 Mulky runs thus : 

“The Subah of Mo rung has sent on the frontier 80 sepoys who are encamped to 
the westward of Mouzah Snnry and Bapati in Terra Cordeh. Moosah Saw has been 
stationed with some troops at Mosa Cordeh in Morung and he has attached the paddy 
harvests of the Muglana country and it is thought will soon have it cut down. By 
information of people from Morung it appears that the Subah has received orders 
to send troops at the frontier and he is inclined to raise a quarrel. The ryots ate in 
great terror. 1 have therefore written to you that if early measures are not taken 
to prevent it the Morung sepoys will possess themselves of the crop”. 6 

It may be observed that the Beard of Revenue had on 25th Sep. 1787 
warned S G. Heatley, the Collector of Purnea, against incursions of Shah 
Moosa and a party of armed men from Pnrgana Apole. 

Gujpat Sardar made an. nrzee to the Collector of Purnea dated 27th 
Bhadon 1197 Mulky saying that three Jamadars with Hircaras belonging 
to the Gorcolly had arrived at Mahadeopur in Morung and invited him to 
join them. He replied, “I live under the English Government and *at 
the.r salt, why should I wish to join you?” The Gorcolly had committed 
several depredations, and threatened to take possession of frontier lauds 
“which belong to them agreeably to the affidavits”. 

The Collector wrote a letter to Zoruwar Sing, Soubah of Morung, on 1st 
August, 1789 in response to his request to send an ameen to attach the 
irontier lands in dispute in Tera Cordeh, advising him to ask his vakil to 
give a darkhast specifying the lands between certain lines so that the 
Ameen might take action and be not baffled as on a former occasion 
when nobody pointed them out to him. 

The Collector submitted a report to the President and Members, Board 
•of Revenue, regarding the boundary of the Morung On 12th September, 
1789 he reported the depredations made by the Gorcolly troops and the 
•steps taken to prevent them. Havildar Shaik Hoolas who had been sent 
'with. 15 sepoys to the frontier (Mouzah Sibteah in Tera Cordeh) wrote to 
the Collector (3rd Aswin 1197 Mulky) that troops of the Gorcolly had come 
with a great number of rioters and cut down the paddy notwithstanding 
his protest. Attul Khatry who had with him 100 sepoys said that he had 
^orders from his master to take possession of the land marked out by 
Mr. Smith and would fight if he resisted. On the lGth September the 
•Collector reported having sent a Jamadar and sepoys to prevent carrying 
•off grain nnd drive invaders out of the district. On 7th October, 1789 he 
received information of the forcible possession of disputed lands by the 
Gorcolly troops as ordered by the Gurkha Raja. On the same day, 
Mr. Pagan informed him that the small party of sepoys stationed in Tera 
■Cordeh were liable to he cut off every moment, the forces of the Goorca on 
that frontier having been increased within a few days to 600 firelocks 
.•besides a considerable party of irregulars consisting of Buteas (Bootens) 

6 Records of the Collector of Purnea, Muqlava country is the country of the Mughal* 
now in the possession of the British Cf. the term Mttghulburuly country or land* 
in the same seme in Cuttack records. 
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from the eastward and rc-mforccmcnts joining them every <1a> from the 
notthward. “Almost all the rjots have deserted their habitation*, there 
is not the smallest appearance of the cultivation of the Itnbcc, this will 
occasion a considerable loss of revenue”, lie sent n copy of this letter to 
Government. 

On 9th October, 1789 the Collector of Fumcn wrote to Captain E. 
Lambert to order an officer with two companies to repel the threatened 
attack of the Gorcotty troops on the frontier. On 15th October. 1789 he 
wrote to Lt Edward Hall at Tern Cnrdoh requesting him In take measures 
to protect ryots and not to allow any se|>n\ to pass the hunts Ho also 
sent him a copy of the orders of the Goternor General regarding lands 
claimed by the Gurkha Sanbnh of Montng Ll. Edward Hall promptly 
despatched a Jamadar and 20 sepoys to stop the Goorens (20tli Oct.) On 
22nd October, 1789 Tlios Oust, Captn. Coming 02 battalion of HepO'S, 4th 
Brigade informed the Collector that he was coming to relieve the 17 batta- 
lion at Taujepur. 

There were also disputes on the frontier of Cliampnran. G F Cherry 
(Rev. Dept.) sent to the Collector of Sarnn and Champsran a translation 
of a petition made by Dcnnnnth > Opnda to the following effect 

In the Fasti year 1191 the renter* of Sarkar Champaran disputed possession of 
some land belonging to Tappa Kohuut upon the plea of its being attached to the 
bed of the Bagmulty river, made a false representation to the Collector who to 
prevent breach of the peace sent a guard of sepoys to prevent either party taking 
possession. The Maharajah of Nepal wrote to me : “It is ever my wish to preserve 
the friendship existing between me and the English Company and I desire you will 
represent the conduct of the Champaran people to the Collector ” Through the 
intervention of the Collector l>oth parties were reconciled and the land belonging to 
the Tuppa was restored “Notwithstanding everything had been settled after this 
manner, in the Fasli year 1197 upon the representation of the Champaran renters the 
Collector sent near 1000 Itajputa to take possession of the same land and disturbances 
are renewed I am hopeful that your lordship will desire the Collector to pre- 

vent further outrages and restore the land in question” 

Meanwhile the English were contemplating effecting a Commercial 
Treaty with Nepal 7 Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, was 
entrusted with the task. 

Deneut Opadea (Dinanatb Dpadhyaya - ), the "Vakil ol the Itajn ol Nepal, 
made a petition to J. H. Harrington, Secretary, Board of Revenue (25th 
March, 1791): “I am now. according to- Maharaja's orders, nt Motur>g, 
where I am settling nil affairs I expect a Kherretah for you from him 
after the expiration of this year, which shall be forwarded to you, I beg 
leave to acquaint you that Sirgowannaum Panchy villages have always 
belonged to Moran?.'' Harrinefon asked the Collector xvhat encroachments 
had been made by Doolnr Singh, Zamindnr of Munkana Garda (Tera 
Cordeh?). 

On 16th April, 1791 the Collector of Pumea wrote to the Board of 
Revenue that no encroachments were made by the Zamindnr - 

"The subject of the petition is boundary dispute and the Governor General in 
Council on the 23rd September, 1789 was pleased to approve the mode of adjusting 
the boundary recommended by Mr Heatly in his letter to your Board on the 27th 
August, 1789 and desired the Vakil of the Raja of Nepal to communicate the same 
to his master”. ITis Lordship in Council also directed that nnt 1 final adjustment the 
Collector must be careful that the force stationed on the Frontier be sufficient to 
protect it from insult”. 

7 An account of this is being published elsewhere 
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On 22nd Feb. 1792 the Collector of Purnea informed the Hon'ble 
Charles Stuart. 

“The Gorcolly troops have been defeated in two engagements with gieat loss by 
the Bootias A nephew of Chowk Raja with a detachment from the Sakem and 
Dunn a have invested Deogharry within a cos of our frontier, joined by the Durma 
and Sakem rajah amounting to 22 000 men and is now on the march to Nepaul ; all 
the hill forts east of the river Coosy arc taken 

As hostilities have now been In ought so near to our frontier and the probable 
event of the war may give new musters to countries bordering on the Company’s 
{iiovinces I have taken measure to be furnished with intelligence.” 

On 29th April, 1792 the Collector of Purnea forwarded to William Cowper 
a copy of information received from Mr. Pagan and a translation of the 
letter written by the Naib of Morung to Mr. Pagan. 

Mr. Pagan wrote that there had been a war between the Gurkhas and 
Bhutias. Jaymangal Upadhyaya and Jagan Parrey with Gorcolly troops 
met Purbooram and Mirgpat sardars with their Bhutias at Panusally in 
Morung The latter having been defeated fled into Purnea followed by 
Jaymungle and Jagan who seized and murdered Purbooram in the village of 
Kokerbau.v, plundered the Gutedar of the village of all his effects and 
carried off four children belonging to another ryot. Jaymungle refused to 
restore children unless the effects and families of such adherents of the 
Bhutias as had taken shelter in Panusally were delivered to him. 

* Here is the ‘translate’ of the letter from Jajinungle Owpadea to Mr. 
Pagan dated 15 Bvsack Buddi 1849 Sambat Style 

“J am well I hope you are bo. The matter is, that on account of the friend- 
ship subsisting between the English Behadurs and Goorca Maharaja I have frequently 
written to you, but without effect Mirgput, Purbooram & Ajoodearara robbers 
uniting and joining with* Bootias have committed violences in my country and our 
forces being gone to Sickim these people in ihe meantime defeated the Foujdar of 
Nuamtara and established themselves there These people living in your country 
committed violences in mine I shall now seize them, do not be offended I have 
given you notice.” 

Mr Pagan gives the following information with regard to the three 
“robbers” referred to by Jaymungle. 

Purbooram. was a native of Bootgong whence he was expelled by the Goorcullees 
some years since and took up residence in this district which he quitted when hostilities 
commenced between Goorcas and Bootias. 

Ajootlaram was formerly an inhabitant of Purnea but absconded for debt and took 
service with the Amla of Morung, which he deserted to join the Bootias in the 
late invasion 

Mirgput holds a share in Pyke Jagir in Perg Futtchpur, but it appears has 
taken service with Bootias I have sent orders to 6eize Ajoda and Mirgput and any 
other inhabitant of Pnmea who may have engaged in the service of either party. 

Mr. Pagan apprehended skirmishes on the frontier due to pursuit of 
refugees, and both parties might recruit and draw supplies of ammunition 
from the district notwithstanding liis orders to the Znmindnrs to prevent 
taking refuge in the Company's territories, recruiting or receiving ammuni- 
tion. He had no doubt that Jaymungle had a premeditated design 1 of pursuit 
nnd suggested tlmt Government should signify its displeasure to the Nepal 
Baja against the violence perpetrated by his people. 

Hcatly informed Dinnnath Upadyaya of all this nnd requested him to 
restrain his amlah from such conduct and ask him to restore the children 
nnd protested against recruitment nnd obtaining supplies. Ho further in- 
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formed Cow per o£ a fresh outrage |>crj>etraWd bv llic Naib rf Morung. A 
party ol 13, 3 or 4 Gurkhas and the rot chcllns of tlic ncAonniu 1 i.kir 
Chcragaly and Moo^a Shall, came armed to a hat and committed \iolrnce 
Ho receded news from I’owacolly that the Gorcolhs were forming n camp 
near the iioundnn, and that n parly ol the troops sewed ryots of a frontier 
village, detained them for G days and made them cam - baggage. The 
sepoy b u'-cd to come to the bat and take whatever they wanted at t heir ov.n 
price. An unusual number of troops had assembled in the Morung on 
account of war with the Rhoottas. The Collector sent coji.es of the dej> si- 
tion of the ryots of talook Kokethaugy in the purgana ol I'ownrully, h »w 
Jaymunglc and Jugurc Pnrrcy toujdnr came with TO or H) firelocks on 
Monday morning 14 IJy-.ick, brought out l’nrbooram who had concealed 
in the house of Mundlcram and killed him, plundered, carried oil a horse 
and 4 people from Mohdoss's Hutch, and on Thursday 123 6cjio\r came, 
burned down houses and earned off men and women together with 20 head 
of cattle. The ryots of Churly, pnrgnna Kuttehpur Singhin, deposed to a 
raid of (.ioorUins on 22 Uvsack, plunder and carrying off of G men and 
women, lie also sent a translate from the letter of the Raja of Morung 
which he received on 14th May, 1732 

“A considerable time has elapsed without my being made happy by hearing of 
your health Pressure of business must base been the uux friendship now requires 
that you should mate me happy by informing me of your welfare I understand 
fiom report, that near the Boundary of Moruug that (sic) people of the I.emoon 
Bootin and Kirant Costs, who reside, with their families nt Rangapauny and Amgatchy 
Negrany, now assembling commit violences in my country and have plundered tho 
property of the Raids, I should have punished them but ha\c not done it on account 
of the friendship which subsists with the English Company I therefore trouble you 
that you write to Mr John Pagan to punish the peoplo &c\crcly that they may not 
again act so unjustly." 

To this he returned the following reply to the Raja of Nepaul 

"X have received your letter and have understood the contents. I am happy to 
hear of your welfare I hope our friendly correspondence will be frequent as a cause 
of increasing our mutual friendship You wanted that the people of the Lcmoon 
Bootiah and Kirant Costa have plundered your Raiots and you request a letter be 
written to Mr. Pagan to punish the people The case is that it is not yet ascertained 
whether any inhabitants of this country have committed any violenco in yours or 
they would have been punished. Accordingly before the receipt of your letter an 
arzee was received from Jaymnngle Naib of Dinanaut Owpadia to a s.milar purport 
and requesting an aumeen But before be sent that arzee the amla of Morung had 
committed outrages on the frontier and carried of! several people with effects belong- 
ing to raiots Notwithstanding this misconduct of the Morung Amla an aumeen has 
been appointed to enqnire into the matter " 

On the Uth May, the Secretary, Board of Revenue, was informed by 
the Council Chamber that the Governor General had written to tho Raja 
of Nepal on the above subject and ordered arrest of Mirgput and Ajodearam, 
and others who had engaged in the service of either of the contending 
parties. 

On 27th June, 1702 Harrington wrote to the Collector of Murshidabad 
to detain two Bnlwars (boats) of about one hundred mds containing 19 boxes 
of firearms and bayonets and supposed to be consigned to Mr. Smith in the 
Morung country. Apparently these boats made progress, and entered the 
Cosi river. The Collector of Pumea informed the Governor General on 
12th July, 1792 that “the boats were stopped on Tuesday last in the river 
Coosv within 4 cos of the frontier of Morung”. No letters were found in 
the possession df the people on board. The arms were laden by Jugmoban 
Day, a Mahnjnn at Calcutta, some Gorcolly sepoys were put on board by 
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Bishen Upadyaya, the Nepal Vakil at Calcutta. The boats were to be taken, 
up to Juppa, in Morung, 5 cos within the frontier. When tbe boats were 
stopped, two Goorca sepoys went on shore and proceeded to inform the 
Morung Ainla of this. 

On 20th July, 1702 the Collector of Purnea informed the Board of 
Revenue that Mirgpat Sardar was “now'” in confinement. The Ameen 
reported thus about Mirgpat, Ajodearam, Parbhooram and others: 

The Gorcolly troops having been defeated in Sikkim retreated with such precipi- 
tation that the inhabitants of the eastern parts of Morung fled with 'their cattle to the 
Co ’s territories, and so great is their terror that only in the day they return to- 
Morung to graze cattle or cultivate and return to Co ’s district at night. Ajodaram 
(a native of this country, but who was m the service of the Goorcas and held the- 
Zemmdary of Pansaly in Morung) was sent by the Morung Foujdar to tho Fort of 
Nizamtara, which he abandoned when beseiged by the Bhutias. and deserting the 
Gurkha service joined the Bhutias in Battis Hazari in Cooch Behar and returned 
to oppose the Gorcohs at Pansaly Being invited by the Bhutias he joined them, 
along with Mirgput Sardar and Parhhoo Ram, and all received investitures of 
Zammdanes m Morung Later on Parbhooram went with some Bhutias and 40 non- 
descript men to Nizam Tara, killed two men, seized some women and children and 
swept all the cattle near the frontier. Mirgput j'oined him there with 50 people and 
went to Pansaly where they were defeated by the Goorcolhs Parbhoram fled into 
Co.'s territories, hid in the house of a ryot of Kokerbaugy, and was murdered by 
Gorcollis The Naib of Morung burnt down houses ui Kokerbaygy and carried off 
people and effects as reported in his letter of 29 April and 16th May, 1792 Mirgput 
also fled into Co ’s district and has been arrested He says that he wn3 in Bhutia 
service before, that is uhy they invited him and conferred zammdary on him; he 
denied having plundered the Mornng country. Ajodaram fled to Dehutt in Dmagcpore 
and is now concealing in Boonchalpatty in Bhutan Measures have been taken to 
apprehend their companions, some of whose names have since been ascertained 

On 1st September he reports that hostilities recommenced between 
Goorcolhs and Bootias, and the Chowka Raja crossed the Teesta wilii a 
thousand Bliootias, and as the Gorcollis had no force in Sikkim he would 
descend into the low country and be joined there by a more considerable 
force. Both parties might attempt to recruit, bring plunder for sale in 
hats, and refugees take shelter in Co’s territories, the troops might pass 
within the frontier; accordingly he proposed to ask the Commanding Officer 
at Tajeporo to re-inforce the station on the frontier On 9th December 
lie informed Lord Cornwallis that lie hod learnt from Beoparies returning 
from Sikkim that hostilities recommenced between the Bootias and 
Gorcollis, and the latter had plundered Sntsung Gola and thereby violated 
the mutual convention that it should he a mart where traders from all 
countries should transact business unmolested; and as a consequence the 
Bootias were marching to Morung. 

Gurkha attacks on Tibet in 1790 set the Chinese against them. A 
Chinese officer commanding troops employed against the Gurkhas asked 
for assistance from the Collector of Purnea who forwarded the translation 
of his letter to Government. 8 

\V, Kirkpatrick on deputation to Nepal wrote to It. Bathurst, Collector 
of Tirhoot, on 28th January 1790 saying that among other points of instruc- 
tion one was to effect if possible a final settlement of all boundary disputes 
nnd requesting him to inform him if there was any such between inhabitants 
of Nepal nnd Tirhut 9 

0 Letter No 2516 dated 22nd No\ ember, 1792 Hunter'a Bengal MSS. Records. 

DMnraffarpnr Records We find a letter dated 16tli April 1793 from Kirkpatrick, 
Patna to Bathurst asking him to pay Rs 5,000 and place tbe same to the account 
ot tbe deputation to Nepal. 
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On 10th February, 1793 tin* Collector of I’liriira forwardM to Captain 
Kirkpatrick extracts of Ins corrcM-owlrticc on tlio subject of tlio iKiunilary 
between Tern Conlch nml Morung from uhirh lie would find lint th* 
Gotemor General in Council had been pfca«'-d on 2.'lr«! September to 
approve the mode of adjustment he had proj-o^cd The iKiimrtary was l*> b»’ 
fettled in concert with the person deputed hj Nepal (ioununrnt, and “it 
is material that his instructions should he sinulnr to what will he fumt-hnl 
to the Atneen from hence, namely to n(Vi\ In an accurate demarcation as 
ascertained by the measurement of Mr Pagan's grant m 17^6 R7“. 

The Fakeers who generally resided in the Nepu tirritones rommittcd 
outrages on the frontier, r g , perpetrating murders, arson and plunder On 
5th July 1793 Thomas Hawkin', Officer Commanding Tajepur, wrote to tl»e 
Collector that he had detached an officer and 59 men after Sc ohan Ali Shaw, 
and he hoped that the officer acting on information gncn to him hy the 
Collector’s men at Kishengim.e would osertake the 1 Fakir's party. Their 
depredations were also reported from the country to the north of Surjaj.ur 

On 28th July, 1791 the Collector reports that lie learnt from Gholain 
Ghosh the farmer of Nutpore that Khurrain Shaw with a parts of l’akirs 
had attacked and plundered two Milages killing one man and severely 
wounding three itlicrs. lie requested Cnp,am Jolm Witherston C'ot.img. 
Tujpur to station a guard for the present at the farmer's hutcherv During 
the last C months the Fakir made 3 attacks. Unless Government took 
decided measure to stop such excursions, the collections of Northern l'ar- 
ganas would be uncertain 

On 12th December. 1794 the Collector wrote a letter to N. 71. 
Edmonstone, Persian Translator 

“I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under date the 
28th ultimo and conformably to the Governor General’s directions havo forwarded 
by the hands of chaprasis the letter addressed to the Rajah of Nepal but whether 
the men ever return or not appears to me to be problematic as the Morung Rajah 
has given such proofs of his intriguing disposition lately that I should not he the 
least surprised from the circumstances of his keeping spies at my cutchery were 
he to cut them off However I trust I have acted with sufficient circumspection 
and secrecy to elude the vigilance of his emissaries. 


I have for these last 10 days past been wearied out with accounts from the 
surberacar of Surajpore and the farmers of the Northern pergunahs of the incursions 
of three separate parties of the Fakeers who have killed six men and plundered to 
the amount of near 2000 rupees so that I expect the ensuing ktst to bo at least that 

sum in balance it is not to be supposed they (i e ryots) will remain to 

have their properties exposed to the merciless ravages of a set of freebooters who 
commit their depredations with impunity and who are protected and encouraged by 
as high a power as the Rajah of Morung and from the inattention shown to the 
frequent Representations of our Govt., I should suppose likewise the Rajah of Nepaul 


The boundaries shall no longer be a plea for encouraging the Fakeers but this 
in my opinion is a most daring and impudent pretext. I really cannot express to 
the Governor General in terms at all adequate to convey the smallest idea of the 
insolence I suffered from the vakeel of the Rajah of Morung and upon my expostulat- 
ing he absolutely attempted to hultv and frighten me into settling the boundaries 
and said till that was finally adjusted he was instructed to use such language _ Had 
he been the representative of a Zemindar I would have instantly fined or imprisoned 
him for contempt." 
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In a tone of despair he further writes to him : 

“I cannot refrain from observing that notwithstanding the Raja of Nepaul’s fair 
■assurances and promises to the Governor General, yet who may be said to be the 
•eyewitness to the depredations of the Fakirs — I am sorry to say that I have not yet 

been able to discover any abatement or change in their plundering system .... 

Herdooar Singh the new appointed Soubah is still at Nepaul. Khurram Shah, the 

chief of one of the banditti, has been released as the Rajah of Nepaul writes me 

he is forbidden by his faith from punishing or in any way annoying a Fakeer, and 
1 now hear that he is now at his favourite encampment at Mutteeanee a village 
belonging to Morung on the Tirhoot boundary threatening to pay Raja hladho Singh 
.a visit unless he pays a sum of money.” 

Tirhoot was unsafe. In April 1794 the treasure from Darbhanga to 
Muzaffarpore was looted by dacoits and the Collector applied fer additional 
number of sepoys. On 9th January, 1795 J. Neave, Magistrate Tirhoot, 
informed G. Arbuthnot, Collector of Tirhoot, that Kurrum Shah Fakeer 
•assembled on the borders of Tirhut with a large body of armed men with 
hostile intention. 

The Collector of Purnea reported in January, 1795 that the Fakirs had 
•very near got hold of him and his elephant. The village was attacked by 
.250 or 300 of them. The hubbub the people made frightened the elephant 
•and the noise she made frightened the Fakirs who thinking she belonged 
to a party ot sepoys took to heels till they got to the Morung 3 cos from the 
place It is not surprising that the plunders continued. In 1796 the 
Kis&engunge court was plundered. 

Meanwhile every effort was made by the British Government in India 
to maintain friendly relations with the Nepal Government. As for example 
J. Fombelle, Judge of Bliagulpore, did not countenance the pretensions 
of a person “who styled himself as Maharaj Bahadur Shah, Jye Singh 
Sohay and uncle of Maha llauje Itun Bahadur Shaw Shunter Jung * and 
who presented an am to him, praying for an interview. Fombelle wrote 
ji letter (dated 27th March 1794) to the Hon’ble Sir John Shore, Bart., 
Governor General in Council, saying that this man represented to him that 
in consequence of a disagreement with bis nephew he had withdrawn himself 
from Nepal a month ago and come within the Company’s territories; he 
was now actually at Jahangirah a few cos from Bhagalpur, that he had 
informed him that “I can not treat with him on business without previous 
.reference to Government, I can for the present assure him of that general 
protection which is extended to the subjects of all powers in amity with the 
Company.” He also requested A. Scton, Magistrate of Gyah, to let him 
know what truth there was in the man’s statement that he had come to 
pay his devotions at Gaya, where he distributed Rs. 7,000 in money and 
effects to Brahmins and had become poor (Seton’s reply not available) 
Fombelle rightly thought that the man was an impostor, for the latter 
subsequently confessed flint he was the son of Daljeet Singh whose brother 
Dull Munlun Singh, in consequence of a quarrel with Maharaja Ran Baha- 
dur, had retired to Circnr Chainparan, and with him ho had been for one 
year, but ns the latter being requested by the Maharaja was returning to 
Nepal, lie denied haring any connection with him through fear and said he 
had left Nepal about a month ago. On 21st April, 1794 Fombelle informed 
T - TT. Harrington (Secretary to Governor General in Council in the Political 
nrtment) that in conformity to the permission granted by his lettor (not 
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found) he ha-5 

.nny name or » 

We know that t*<» ',-•»<» 
friendly relation* n/ 1 . 

19th century failed to ♦ -*-'« • • * 

10 1 thank Dr. K K «/ l\.,„ .. 
me copy of corrwpon'Jcof* nv i| -* 
lector of Bhapalpur (Jadicul !#*>« 





An account ol some cases o! Sati. 

[By Dr. K. K. Basil, M.A., Ph.D.J 

The archives of tho Bhagnlpur Magistracy contain a few interesting old 
records relating to the performance or Sati in the district of Bhagalpnr in the 
first half oftheninctecnth eenttirv. E. Tarry, tho ZillahMngistrato, gives an 
annual report of the number of the Hindu w omen who burnt themselves on 
the funeral piles of thejr husbands during tho year ISlfi. The report in question 
mentions three cases that took placo nt Tnrapur, I’calapur and Lokemanpur. 
At tho first two places, the ages of the women were nineteen and fifty respect- 
ively and the incidents occurred in the month of March. The lady who burnt 
herself nt Pealapur came off Brahmin caste and the other si ho belonged to 
Tarapur was a A’om-e 1 by descent. The woman of Lokemanpur, a Rajput by 
birth, was aged fifty-three, and tho incident took place in the month of June 
of tho aforesaid year. 

In 1817 wo came acro-s two similar cases as mentioned in tho Magistrate’s 
report both of w hich took place at Pealapur. The first ease of the j’car occurred 
in March, tho Indy being a Brahmin and aged only twenty-five. Five months 
later, the second incident occurred in which tho woman was a Rajput by 
birth and she was reported to be eighty years of age ! 

- ■ ■ ' i 


Kayestha by caste and aged twenty-six being brought to him, he repaired to 
Kajmahal, the scene of action. Holding death in scorn, the widow was just 
to ascend the pyre with a turban and inkstand, tho two relics of her dear 
husband The attempt of the Magistrate to dissuade the widow from her 
purpose proving inefficacious and the lady remaining firm in her resolve, the 
officer gave the permission of lighting the pile. To the astonishment 
of all, the woman showed unparalleled coolness as long as the flames 
were confined to her lower extremities, but when they reached the 
upper part of her body and caused her suffocation, she lost her 
composure, came out of tho pyre and fell senseless at the feet of 
the Magistrate. The lady came to her senses after a few moment, 
and again the Magistrate urged her to give up her designs holding out to her 
promise of maintenance and protection. To the dismay of the Magistrate, 
the lady was as before obdurate and adamantine and instead of yielding to the 
entreaties she strongly protested the official interference. With some force 
she freed herself from tho hold of tho Magistrate and showed wonderful courage 
and fortitude in climbing up the burning pile. In view* of the existing regula- 
tions which made onl ' 1 ’ ’ ' * 1 *' ’ 11 

of force to be contrary ■ . ■ ■ . . . 1 

own way. Tiie most ■■ , ■ ■ ’ , 


Benares and the other at Kanauj. She bad therefore the full know-ledge of tho 
sufferings that are caused by the rite and was not at all terrified at it. She 
knew full well what awards and compensations await a Sati in the next world. 

* Vegetable Seller. 
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There is also on record the case of an attempt at Sati near the town of 
Bhagalpur. In hia letter dated the 17th April 1830, to W. H. Macnaghten, 
Register to the Nizamat Adalat, Fort William, R. W. Barlow, Judge and 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur, relates that on the 23rd February of the same year 
the widow of Khusilal, a Kayestha by birth, made up her mind to burn herself 
on the funeral pile of her husband. The Magistrate hastened to the Barari ghat 
the spot fixed for the Sati at 9 p.m. and to his satisfaction found, that the widow 
had given up her design at the interference of the relatives of the widow and the 
farmer and the daroga of the place. 



A Memorial oi the Dutch to Warren Hastings and the Council In Calcutta. 

[By Dr. Knlikinknr Dattn, M.A., Ph.P., I*.H S ] 

The mid-eighteenth century political revolutions in Brn^ai naturally 
produced highly pernicious effects on the economic condition of the pro- 
Mncc, nnd the country was m no time doomed to n pnthctic economic 
decline, complete recovery from which has still remained an unrealised 
dream in spite of the gigantic strides of modernism. 

The various economic abuses having originated in the pre-I’lnssev 
period 1 found scope for development after 1757 owing to the collapse of 
MJimd governance, prevalence of widespread disorder throughout the 
country, nnd rapacity of the East India Company's employees In con- 
sequence of the enhanced influence of the English East India Company 
after the kittle of Plas'cy, ‘many innovations", writes Ynnsittmt, “were 
practised by some of the Company's servants, or the people employed 
under thpir authority” 2 Robert Onnc significantly observes: ", ... 

as it is the nature of man to err with great changes of fortune, many, not 
content with the undisputed advantages accruing from the revolution, 
immediately began to trade in salt and other articles, which had hitherto 
been prohibited to all Europeans; and Mir Jafor complained of those 
encroachments within a month nfter his accession; which although check- 
ed for the present, were afterwards renewed, nnd at last produced much 
more mischief than even disinterested sagacity could have foreseen” 3 . 
Mir Kasim complained justly that “a trade was carried on in all sorts of 
goods, such as it was never vet the custom to trade in” 4 We are told by 
Mr Horn Verelst, a contemporary Bengal officer of the English East 
India Company, that "a trade was carried on without payment of duties 
in the prosecution of which infinite oppressions were committed English 
agents and Gomastahs, not contented with injuring the people, trampled 
on the authority of the Government, binding and punishing the Nabob’s 
officers wherever they pressened to interfere” 5 . 

With mis-rule, disorder, corruption nnd oppression rampant through- 
out the length and breadth of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the miseries of 
the local people, ns we know’ from copious references in the accounts of 
contemporary writers and records of the English and other European 
trading companies, knew no bounds. Referring to the condition of 
Bengal in 1765, the Select Committee in Bengal observed in their 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 19th February, 1767 — "We 
beheld a presidency divided, headstrong and licentious, a Government 
without nerves, a treasury without money, and service without subordi- 
nation, discipline, or public spirit * * * * amidst a general stagnation 
of useful industry and of licensed commerce individuals were accumulat- 
ing riches, which they had ravished from the insulted prince and his help- 
less people who groaned under the united pressure of discontent, poverty 

IK. K Datta, Bengal Subah, VoL I. 

3 t'aiutHort's Narrative, Yol I, p. 24. 

3 Orae’s Indoitan, Yol. II, p. 189 

* Original Papers Relating to the Disturbances tn Bengal from 1759-63, Vol I, 
pp. 170-73 

5 Verelst, View of Bengal, ’ p. 48. 
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and oppression”, Richard Beeher, an experienced servant of the English 
Company, wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors on the 
24th May, 1769: — “It must give pain to an Englishman to have Reason 
to think that since the accession of the Company to the Dewani the con' 
ditiou of the people of this country has been worse than it was before; 
and yet I am afraid the fact is undoubted **■ * * this fine country, 
which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary government, is 
verging towards its Ruin”. 

At the same time, this state of affairs could not but cause great hard- 
ships and disadvantages to the French and the Dutch in Bengal. Not only 
was the political influence of both destroyed under the stress of the 
quickly succeeding revolutions throughout India, but their commerce too 
was hard hit. So far as the Dutch were concerned, the decisive battle of 
Bedara, fought in November, 1759, dealt a crushing blow to their ambition 
to "rival the political power of the 'English in Bengal" 6 , and henceforth 
their existence in Bengal came to be entirely dependent on the goodwill 
of their rivals, the English. Stavorinus, a Dutch naval officer, who visited 
Bengal dunng 1769-71 A.D., writes 7 : “Since the unfortunate issue of our 
expedition to Bengal, in 1759, the reputation of our countrymen has been 
on the decline, and we ore obliged to be not a little dependent upon thb 
English, with respect to the piecegoods wanted for our cargoes, both for 
Batavia and for Holland". Their commerce, which had been previously 
“very profitable now ceased to be so ”8. The Dutch realised the compara- 
tive weakness of their position, and with the natural psychology of a dis- 
appointed party continued to complain from 1760 onwards against the 
various obstructions to which their trade in Bengal was subjected. It is 
true that acts of reprisals were not absolutely wanting on their part 9 ; but 
these only served to irritate the English and to excite the displeasure of 
the Nawab’s government against them instead of improving their lot in 
any way. 

In view of the repeated complaints of the Dutch, the Court of Direc- 
tors in England sometimes instructed the Council in Calcutta 10 to redress 
their grievances as far as possible, and occasionally agreements were 
actually arrived at between the Dutch and the English to prevent “alter- 
cations and disputes” between them 11 . These, however, had only tempo- 
rary effect, utid the Dutch did not cease from complaining against what 
they considered to be their legitimate grievances during the administrations 
of Harry Verelst and John Cartier. 

The regulation of Bengali internal trade formed un item in Warren 
Hastings' programme of administrative reforms, and as such he had to 
take notice of the complaints of the Dutch. In the month of December, 
1773, he passed an order by which "the former Embargo laid upon the 
Exportati on of Grain" by the Dutch was "entirely taken off*' 12 . An 
' 5 Cht t'f X or rat nt (Malcolm's Life of Chvt, Vol II, p. 89). 

- Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, pp. 499 501. 

t Ibid, pg. 324-25. 

9 There are some reference* to thi* point in Calendar of Persian Correspondence , 
Vol* II & 111 & IV. 

JO Court's Letters, dated (a) April S, 1763. (6) 17 May, 17 CC 

M Letter from the Conned in Calcutta to the Court of Directors, dated Ifth 
f’ebruary, 17C3; Stnvorinns, op. cit., Vol. I, p 115. 

12 Letters from the Dutch Council at Hugh to the Governor and the Council 
of Fort William at Calcutta, dated lSlh December and t}th Dtcember, 1773, 
Public Consultation*, 3rd January, 1771, Nos 6 & 7 (I R. D ) 
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Agreement was also effected in the next 3 cur regarding the supply of salt- 
petre to file Dutch from Pntnn. Thin wns, however, considered by the Dutch 
Council nt Hugli to be too inadequate to satisfy their need. They wrote 
to the Council in Calcutta early in November, 1774 : "We, therefore, 
bog you will take it into consideration, that we have received so little (of 
saltpetre) for these several years past, that it does not in the least agree 
with the stipulated written agreement in the year 1774 and that the Dutch 
Company 6 uffcr greatly by it; you will therefore be pleased to grant us the 
highly necessary Redress, and fo far increase our share of this year’s pro- 
duce that it may the moro agree with your’* .... justice" 13 . The 
Council m Calcutta communicated to them on the 7th November 1774 • 
"In Reply to the Letter you were pleased to address us on the subject 
of saltpetre we beg leave to inform you that we are restricted from in- 
creasing the Quantity of your annual allowance by the orders of our 
Superiors they finding that tho amount of what falls to their own shnre is 
hardly sufficient for their own Demand” 1 *. 

Cowards the end of the year 1774 the Council in Calcutta informed the 
Dutch at Hugh of the new system of government established at Fort 
William m Bengal according to tho Regulating Act, and at the same time 
"expressed a desire of procuring a coinpleto good understanding with res- 
pect to the interests" of their different "Establishments" by granting 
them all possible assistance with 0 view to enabling them to carry on as 
before their “ancient lawfully constituted trade in these countries’™. 
Relying on this promise, tho Dutch sent two members of their Council, 
Messrs. Van Dankelman and Eilbracht. on deputation to tho Council in 
Calcutta in the month of April, 1775. Their envoys carried a memorial to 
be delivered to the Calcutta Council and were also authorized "to answer 
by word of mouth every question” that the English would “find proper 
and necessary to ask them by way of a more nice interpretation of these 
matters and their proposals" 15 . The object of the Dutch in submitting 
the memorial was thus stated by them . — "* * * being resolved 
to display to you in as brief and succint a manner as will be possible, 
all those disappointments and obstacles we have been forced to struggle 
with during the last 18 years; by which means no other prospect is left 
us for the future but a continual fear of seeing those Mischiefs at last 
bursting forth into the Total ruin of our Company’s Affairs in these 
regions if a speedy and dexterous Remedy should still remain unapplyed 
for. We have corrected in writing a Memorial concerning these Matters 
* * *’ 17 , 

In this Memorial 18 the Dutch sought to demonstrate how r their old 
rights and privileges based on numerous firmans received from Indian 

13 Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th November, 177 No. 4 {I. R D.) 

M Bengal Secret Consultations, 7th November, 177 i, No 5 (I. R. D.). 

16 Letter from the Dutch Council at Uuglt to the Council m Calcutta, dated the 
tSth April, 1775, Bengal Secret Consultations, SSth April, 1775, No. I. (I. R. D ) 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid 

1* A copy of the Memorial is embodied in Bengal Secret Consultations, 95th 
April , 1775, No. 2 (I. R. D ) 

The document is quoted In Appendix to this article. 
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rulers and governors had been infringed from time to time, particularly 
since 1757 ; and they prayed that these might be put upon their former 
footing. The special points of their complaint were regarding the vexations 
and obstructions from which their trade in such important articles as 
cotton cloths, saltpetre, opium, raw silk and silk stuffs, suffered; the 
oppressions of the English Company's people on them; the practice of 
paying peshkash to procure saltpetre - at Patna ; the embarrassments in the 
sphere of currency; disputes with the successive faujdars of Hugli on the 
point of jurisdiction over the inhabitants of that place ; and hindrance 
caused to them by the stoppage of their vessels at the numerous chowhies 
feustoms-stations). The Memorial in conclusion contained a proposal for 
the exchange of the Dutch settlement of Baranagore with some plot of 
land, in the circle or environs of Chinsurah, equivalent to the extent of 
Baranagore 


The Dutch envois were allowed to be present at the meeting of the 
Council in Calcutta, held on the 25th April, 1775, where they duly 
delivered the Memorial 19 . The Council in Calcutta then sent the follow- 
ing reply 20 to the Dutch Council at Hugli on the 29th April, 1775: — 

“The discussion and Investigation of the several articles contained in 
your Memorial will require some time, as it wall be necessary for us to* 
write to our distant Factories for copies of Records and other documents 
respecting them. But you may depend upon our bestowing the Nicest 
attention and as much to as we can spare from the calls of our other urgent 
affairs upon this investigation, that we may bring it to a satisfactory and 
speedy conclusion In the mean time we beg leave to observe that as 
your memorial is only a general representation of Grievances without any 
specification of the objects aimed at for their redress, it would be our 
endeavours to afford you satisfaction therein if you would be pleased to 
state to us your particular grievances your pretensions formed into precise 
articles applied to each head of your memorial. 

Messrs. Van Dankelmon and Eilbracht having verbally and in a 
hotter presented to us on the 28tb instant requested that we would in- 
stantly publish orders in all places where cloth manufactures ore establish- 
ed or other articles produced that the Trade of the Dutch Company may 
he earned on freely and without molestation in the same footing with our 
own and in the manner directed by the Mogul's Firmaunds <fcca. we have 
thought it proper to Cause a present publication to be issued which we 
conceive to be sufficient to produce the end proposed by this requisition of 
which we have the honor to enclose you a copy and for the more effectual 
repression of all illegal attempts to prejudice the free Trade of this Coun- 
try we shnll he ready at all times to receive and redress any complaints 
which you or your Agents may have to prefer to us or to those acting in 
authority under us 

We beg leave to add that in all matters which respect the privileges of 
your nation we shnll mako it our study to afford them every possible 
support’ ’. 

U Secret Comultationt, S$th April 1175, No. 1 (I. R. D.). 

20 Srertt Contultationi, lit May, 1175, No 3 (I. R. D.). 
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We hare no definite knowledge ns \ct a* to how fnr the impediment* lr> 
Dutch trade in Bengal were removed according to tin* assurance. In tho 
course of a few years. the influence of some new faclore in European and 
Indian politics complicated the relations between the English and the 
Dutch in the West a* well us in the East Finally, in 182."> the Dutch 
ceded to the English all their establishment* in India 21 . 


APPENDIX. 

Memorial o! the Dutch. 

“It will he needless for us to enter into u Detail of the General Cala- 
mity which for a series of these twenty years paBt have befallen this rich 
Country which we inhabit, and of the universal Decline of its Commerce 
and Finances, which are the Sinews of a well regulated State, and much 
more so, to set forth the Hensons and Causes that have reduced the affairs 
to so deplorable a situation The Politicks of jour own Nation have so 
clearly been productive of them, mid \ou y ourselves are so fully convinced 
thereof 22 , that wc should give ourselves n superfluous trouble to do it. 
* * * * 

But the Cham of misfortune and Disgraces, with which the Dutch Com- 
pany during all that period to the present Instant has had to struggle 
within their Trade, the Indignity and outrages which they and their De- 
pendants have suffered upon many occasions; in fine the affront and 
violence offered to them, hate been as well tho particular objects of our 
Resentment as the Motives aud Cause of our Constant Complaints. We 
flatter ourseltes however tbut these hating been carried to Extensity are 
at length brought to that Period in which we may hope for amendment. 
We expect it Gentlemen from jour Justice and Equity, and m that reli- 
ance we take the Liberty to lay before you in this Memoriul, our situation 
and our Grievances. 

To which End it appears sufficient for us to confine ourseltes to a 
Demonstration. 

lstly. Of the Eights und Previlcges which the Dutch Company have 
obtained in the Country at an immense Expence, of the several Fir- 
maunds 23 from the Sovereigns of these Kingdoms and their ltepresentatives, 
more than once received, confirmed and extended. 

2ndly. Of the Infringements that have been made upon them from 
time to time and particularly within the last Eighteen Years 


21 Secret Consultations, 1.1th January, 3rd F thru any, 3rd March and 19th May, 
IfsS (I. R. D , Foreign) 

22 Cf. — "We easily account for its (cotton manufacture at Dacca) decline,, 

fcv the continual wars which have of late years wasted the whole country, and in 

the fomenting of which we have had too large a share" Jn unpublished letter of 

Majoi James Brin, ell, dated Bengal 31st August, 1765, printed in Bengal • Past 

and Present, JvlySeptembtr, 1933. 

23 Recently conies of these firmans, dated from 1613 to 1773, were kindly sup- 
plied to me by the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, and I hope to edit and 
publish them separately, with due notes and comments, as soon bs poss ble 
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Commerce, both so much fallen, and thus Consequently to participate in 
like Manner to the Butch Company by letting them enjoy the salutary 
effects and advantages that must necessarily arise from such wholesome- 
and Prudent Measures; * * * * 

If your Honors would now be pleased to enter warmly into the Busy- 
ness, it speaks as it were of itselH, that this good Intention will extend 
itself over our trade throughout the whole Country. We persuade our- 
selves that there would then be a greater Facility m laying in the res- 
pective Investments of Silk and Silk Stuff, the Difficulties attendant on 
which are of no less a right and Importance than in the other Articles. 
In the year 1772 full Representations were made thereof by oiir Chiet 
at Cossimbuzar to the English Agents, as likewise to Mr. Hastings him- 
self In consequence of the Orders given by his Honor an incredible 
Alteration took Place in the Price of the Pattenys 28 from 5 to 9 Tolas for' 
the Rupee and we made bold to assert, that a real Freedom of Trade ac- 
companied with an effective Prohibition and Penalty upon all abuses, in 
particular such as happened in 1773, and have been thought of by a Mr. 
Pattle, would have a further desirable Effect and contribute considerably 
to a reasonable Price for the Pattenys, the Provision of which is of equal 
importance to both nations 

From the above Conference held by our Chief at Cossimbuzar Mr. 
Ross, with the Hon'ble Mr Hastings, it appeared to us, that the name 
of the Dutch Compnnj had been used as a means of Imposition in the 
Trade or Provision of Pattenys, the English Gomasthas, in the year 1772 
have given up as purchased for Account of our Company, the Quantity of 
2,000 Mounds; whereas we can assure you that it was with the Greatest 
Difficulty we were able to procure 500 Maunds In order to remove this 
Evil which is equally practised in Respect to the Silk Stuffs, whereby 
more than One Hundred thousand Pieces were given up at making for our 
Company and in Fact only 3,000 Pieces furnished to us, the aforesaid Mr. 
Ross proposed an expedient to Mr. Hastings, that in case Circumstances 
should absolutely require it, and the general Freedom of Trade and In- 
vestment was no less and the Principal End, we should consider it as 
proper and suitable to the Times, but at that Juncture must regard it not 
onh ns an absolute constraint and Limitation, but altogether unneedfull 
ns it conveyed, an obligation compulsatory on us to give up to the English 
Agents and Gomnsthas, the quantities of Silk and Silk Stuffs, that we 
might have occnsion for, and of the successive Pnreds (?) to he purchased, 
in order to comply therewith which would be inconsistent with Freedom 
exclusive of giving Room for a Hundred Pretexts of rendering the invest- 
ments difficult for us to procure, ns has frequently been and is still the 
case, when notwithstanding n like arrangement had been spoken of and 
settled with Mr. Grueber, the English Gomastoh, who informed us that 
our specifications or Indents had nothing to signify, and that in order to 
hate no Interruption in the Trade we must procure them a Perwannah 
from the above Mr. Grueber. * * * * 

Opium is an Article in which the Company in former days carried on a 
considerable Trade. Since which oppression have been committed and 


23 Good* commitsioned or manufactured to order. Wiiaon, dowry of Anglo- 
Indian Terms, p 410 
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destructive monopolies been curried on in it, which ns have been hurtful! 
to the Enterprisers themselves nnd others equally. I’rivntc mcrcbnnts 
made use of violence nnd inveterate Measures to secure to themselves the 
preference in th : s Trade nnd have thereby done it incredible prejudice. 

It was nlrcady carried to that pilch that our Gomnslnhs no longer 
durst receive any money from us in wlvnnce, nnd the little tlmt could be 
gut nt ns it were by contraband could be obtmned only at the most enor- 
mous Trices. The’ Numbers of Speculators nnd their inodes of carrying 
on the trade absolutely presented us from getting the quantity tlmt was 
required of us to procure nnd purchase. * * * * 

In the Snlt-potro, «c have been allowed for our share of the Produce 
of lhihar the trifling quantity of 23,000 Maunds. The Maxim lias been in- 
troduced since 1703 and (VI when it was imagined the English Company 
would renounce the exclusive Privilege which had been granted to l#ord 
dive in the year 1758 It has, liowc\cr, been all this Time deemed im- 
possible to make any alterations, or fall upon any Plan or Arrangement, 
more conformable to the Pules of Justice, not that there has been wnnting 
complaints and Pcmoiistranccs on our purts, as appears from last year, 
When, you were pleased to say in answer, that unless you fell short in 
your own Demands, there would be no Alteration in it, therefore no fixed 
arrangement could be ever made. We beg leave to remark to you that 
this objection will lose much of its weight, if you would really please to do 
us justice. For you Sill please to consider in the first place how much the 
Province of Uahnr produces yearly, nnd how much thereof is brought up 
and exported by the privileged individuals; In the next plncc, how that, 
in former Days, when both our Companys, together with that of the 
French were inside contract with each other®, their Demands were fully 
satisfied from the General Produce thereby tlmt the Prohibition laid by 
you upon the sending of Salt-petre not mndc in Soujnh ud Dowlah’s 
Country will answer little or not nt nil the Intention, ns it is the General 
belief that Soujnh ud Dowlah’s provinces do not produce near so much 
as we think, is shipped off, under tlmt name from Patna nnd in particular 
transported from the country, nil this impartially considered Gentlemen 
will convince you fully of the Justness and Propriety of Our Complaints 
in regard to the small portion of Snlt-Petre that is allotted us We agree 
nevertheless that this question will naturally arise, whether the English 
East India Company considering its present Situation lias not a Right to 
a greater share in the Salt-petre, than the other Nation equally Privileged 
with them to make Purchase thereof? The exclusive Right, which after 
the Capture of Calcutta, they made themselves masters of, thro’ Lord 
Clive, furnished them, as the Gentlemen Directors in England them- 
selves have maintained, the means, as in former Days were practised by 
Hndsje Ahmet 30 and Chodju Wazid 31 , of monopolizing the Salt-Petrc, nnd 
obliging others with it according to their Humours But seeing that the 
said English East India Company has renounced that Right, that it has 


29 Copies of the deeds of contract for saltpetre trade in Bihar, executed jointly 
by the English, the Dutch and the French in the years 1744 and 1746, were recently 
secured by me from the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi. 

30 Haji Agmad, brother of Alivardi Vide, K. K Datta's Bengal Subah, Vol. 
I. pp 218-219, 280. 

31 Khawja Wajid, a principal merchant of Bengal. Vide, ibid, pp. 380-81. 
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been their positive Directions tlaut the Dutch Company should have an 
equal Right with them in the Salt-Petre Trade as formerly; and that these 
Orders have been repeated, nothing could be more just, more proper, 
and more consonant with or more necessary for the Benefit of Both, than 
the fixing upon a sufficient mode of mating a Partition of the income with 
more Impartiality, and it was in that Expectation that in September 176& 
we declared our opinion with Confidence to the Council of Calcutta, that 
in order to prevent an augmentation of Price in the Salt-Petre, it would 
bo proper, that the Right of the aforesaid Perwannah should not be in- 
fringed but that the Investment should be laid in by one of the European 
Nations for joint Account, the same as was done by Agreement in the 
Year 1745. We remain still in those sentiments and we conceive that the 
contract made at that Time might serve 6s a Foundation, in case your 
Honours should think fit to treat further thereon, and would confer upon 
the Dutch Company an effective Freedom m that Article. 

Exclusive of the above mentioned Encroachments upon their Trade, 
by which they must naturally have endured many disadvantages, the 
Company has been obliged to support the Expenses of their Establishment 
and further to submit to an annual unjust Extortion at Patna, of more 
than Twenty Two thousand Rupees under the name of Paishcush : a con- 
tribution which upon strict Enquiry will be found never to have been law- 
fully levelled (? levied) upon the Company, nor ever otherwise to have 
him paid, than by compulsion, and a rigid Exercise of Power with which, 
since the introduction of the Paishcush to this Time, willing or unwilling, 
they have been obliged to acquise, in order to avoid worse consequences. 
* * * * 

In the Exercise of the Prerogative of Coinage, we are frequently so 
circumstanced as to be embarrassed thro’ Fear of Loss; The Privileges, 
whereof we speak, belong to us, the Preferences in the coinage above all 
others. By which we may carry the silver to the mint as it suits us. But 
how frequently lias it happened that just ns our work is finished and that 
we ore provided with an immense quantity of Rupees or Siccas of the 
current year, a fresh order is issued for the Coinage of new Siccas, where- 
by ensues a Loss by the Batta in the Paj’ment of the others In such an 
Event the Company is exposed to a heavy Loss upon their own money. 
The lowest Rate of Batta is in general from 2$ to 8 p.t. The Eleven and 
Twelve suns have now for these three years preserved an equal value in 
their currency, notwithstanding the frequent attempts made to lessen that 
of the Former. Should now- those of the Fifteen sun be issued out, ns has 
been intended ever s : nce last October, the value of the Eleven and Twelve 
suns Siccas will decline as usual, and because there arc no Rupees coined 
of the 13 and 14 sun none been current for some time, they will soon l>e 
declared sonauts, which will occasion n very considerable Loss. 

We are sensible that this Evil, altho' there may not be a Possibility 
of wholly exterminating may nevertheless be reduced and set bounds to. 
ns by the ’Order which was published in the \enr 1773, namely 'that the 
Rupees of the foregoing year should bear an couni value with those of the 
next year entered upon, and remain so till thp Current year should bc 
assessed and People would be able to provide against the Inconvenience 
thereof, if either certain Period was fixed for the Alteration of the Coin 
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nr that Publication should bo rondo of new Sicca** to bo carried nnd issued 
when, if it rhotild be required to postpone the same, m such case the 
Publick to bo informed nnd rondo Acquainted how long the Current Jtupecs 
could retain their Currency without being subject to n Hattn This would 
ho«e\ur in no wise prevent n I/o-g arising to those who kept them to the 
last, for ns the Period approached for the Alteration to tako place, no 
Shroff nor other Person would receive such Itupccs, as Wo knew before 
hand, would in a few Ibis be Mibjecl to » Bnttn, which necessarily would 
avoid much Interruption ill Trade. So Admissible nn Institution roust 
then be desirable ns well for the sake of some Powerful Bunker nnd Dealers 
in Exchange, ns for the Publick good, that nil were put upon a looting, 
winch is a considerable Point in Trade, nnd for which the puhhck in gene- 
ral tvould esteem thcimchos obliged to your Honors 

We come now to the Point rcsjiocting the Exercise of Justice over the 
Inhabitants concerning winch nltho’ Authorized thereto, we have fre- 
quently had disagreeable Ilrench and Disputes with the Fouzdar of 
Haugblee 32 People who rail themselves our subjects and Inhabitants, 
claim very readily our Protection when they think it unadvisable to stand 
Loyal before the Moorish Judge, mid bow many Instances could not wo 
produce that the Director lias been prayed nnd solhcited, to enquire into 
some of the Disputes, to judge of them according to Equity and to deter- 
mine upon them from whence may be sufficiently deduced, that People 
to have in Effect considered us as having a Bight to the Exercise of 
Justice over our Inhabitants, but above all the Sunnud granted to the 
Company in the year 17GG by the Nabob Seif-ul-DowIah 15 , Syed Nejubil 
Alh Khan, verbally says “That neither the Fouzdar of Hougbly nor his 
Dewan, nor any other of tho Inhabitants of Chinsurah, Mirznpore, and 
Barnagore as belonging to the Dutch Company, shall levy any Fine or 
Committ any Assault, much less send their Sersants to apprehend, nnd 
bring before the Durbar of Hougbly these or any of their ltyots, but all 
cases that come before them, must be left to the Decision of the Dutch 
Director, who, as often ns the Fousdnr shall lay any complaints before him 
of these shall minutely and impartially enquire into the case”. 

Which very clearly fixes the power which we have over the inhabitants 
of our Colonies * * * We conceive we ought and may insist upon the 
undisturbed exercise of Civil Justice, carrying along with it the Punish- 
ment of crime which shall fall short of being Capital. 

We request the like attention to our complaints in regard to the 
number of Chokeys 31 , that have been introduced here and there along the 
shore and stop our Vessels under \oin and revolvers (?) Pretences, as if they 
had a Bight to visit them for whereas we might make good the Payment 
of the established duties at the old accustomed Places of Customs and for 
the Proof thereof proride our vessels with Dus ticks after shewing of which 
they should pass and repass. * * *. 


” Certain instances of conflict between the Dutch and some successive faujdart 
of Hngli are known from Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vols. Ill & IV. 

53 Saif-ud-daulah. 


M For some other references 
Persian Correspondence, Vol II, 


to ehovkiei before this 
ps. 47 & 52-53; Vol. III. 
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from the Hindu temple of Narain which induced Tipu Sultan to come to 
terms with Lord Cornwallis. These strengthen the presumption that the 
author was, in all probability, a Hindu. He stops short with the accession 
■of Akbar II t in 12*21, and the last date which he frequently refers to, in 
connection with many things, is 1213 Fasli=1806 A.D. 

The length of the work and the variety of the subjects dealt with therein 
are such as to debar a detailed description of its contents. Many features 
of other, older, and more well-known Administrative Manuals are found in 
this work, also. On the other hand, some of the topics treated here aro to 
bo met with nowhere else. Many of the details about the topography, 
history, estates, revenue accounts, anarchical condition, corruption and 
financial disorder of the province of Bihar add much to our previous know- 
ledge. At the same time, there are a few, though not many, unhistorical 
statements and inaccurate dates. For instance, Alivardi is represented to 
have been in Bilmr as a deputy of Shujauddin Mahammod Khan in 1133 
Fash or 1727 A.D., and to have proceeded to Bengal in 1137 fasli/1730 A.D., 
leaving Hcdnyat All Khan as his deputy in Bihar and Ataullah Khan in 
Bhngalpur. One may he disposed to make some allowance for the equi- 
valent 3 English dates, 'which are hopelessly wrong here as elsewhere, but the 
facts can not be ignored that when Alivardi undertook his Bengal expedition 
against Sarfarnz Khan, in 1152 A. H./1146 F/1739-41 A.D., he entrusted 
Bihar into the hands of Ins nephew, Hnibnt Jung, and that it was the latter 
who, when summoned to Bengal to help Ins uncle against the'Mnrhatta, in 
1742 A D , left his province in charge of Hedayat Ali Khan. Again the 
asserted death, at Mongheyr, of Raja Ramnnrain with the daggers 
of Mughal assassins, and the demise of Nnjibuddowln ‘after his 
dismissal from his office’ by Shah Alam to please the. Mnhratta 
are historically incorrect (Fol. 7G-97n). The other things, which 
it is hard for a student of history to swallow, are the mythical 
accounts of early history of Mithila and of the Cheroes and the 
Ujjavnias of Shnhnbnd (foil. 15a, b). Again, the story of Sunder Singh 
of Tikari being released at the intercession of Durdana Begnm, strengthened 
by the offer, through her, of such tempting presents os a gilded spinning 
wheel and an embroidered pillow, studded with jewels, valued at 3 lacs, 
though supported by family tradition, and the bardic songs still sung in 
Tikari Raj, remains uncorroborated by contemporary historical works. Such 
instances are, however, few and far between nnd do not altogether diminish 
the value of the. work. Thero is much in it of historical interest and it 
Covers a great deal of new grounds, ns an analysis of the main contents of 
this unique Ms given below will show. 

The Ms. has no preface, but begins abruptly! with a tabulated account 
of the Subhas of Hindustan, giving the boundaries, areas, details of Snrkars, 
Rnrganahas, Mahals nnd Chaklns, nnd the revenues m-Dams, of the 22 
■provinces. The statistical account of the 8 Snrkars of Bihar Suhnh is more 
detailed nnd interesting. It is followed by n brief account of the Mahals 

5 The writer his come upon two Ms. copies of a Calendar prepared by one 
Akbar All Khan, described a* "the Vakil of the Sark»r-i-Company’\ The table of 
date*. Hejrira, Fa«li and English from Itabar to Akbar II corresponds, on the whole, 
with the dates furnished by the present Ms At any rate, the mistakes alwot the 
equivalent English dates, found in both, are strikingly similar. One of the copies was 
written bv Japinath Finch *MnVMar-i-Farkar*, in 1833 A.D. while the original is 
dated 12*5 A. II. -1236 F-Ser*- 1B29-A.D. 
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which wore in possession of the Nawab Vnzir of Oudh rind of those that had 
passed into the hands of the English till 1*213 Fash (fol. ln-12b). Foil. 
1 2b -20a cover an interesting account of the "Rajs and the Zamindaris of the 
Rajahs of the subah of Bihar”. This is the only copy, so far known and 
extant, of the class of handbooks called Dastur-ul-Amal, which dea's with 
the aristocracy of any province, much less of Bihar. One gets here a 
succinct account of such estates of Bihar ns Tiknn. Darbhnngn, Huthwn, 
Sheohar, Bcttiah, Nathan, Daudnntnr, Jngdishpur, Bhojpur, etc. Tim 
subject deserves a separate treatment elsewhere. 

The following folios 21n-22a give the distance from Azimabad (Patna) to 
Shahjahanabad (Delhi), mentioning the 58 chowkies, each of which appears 
to have been equidistant, and mentions the total revenue of Shah Alam, 
Nawab Vnzir, Sikhs, Mnrhattas, (the Fesliwns, the Blionsla, the Gaik wad 
and Sindhia), the Nizam, Rohilla, Bnngash Afghan and of the 'excellent 
(Rajput) Rajahs and Maharajahs’ and of the jngirs and lands of the rulers 
of Kumayun and Srinagar. A more detailed account of the total collection 
of the various provincial governments and of the’ various powers, beth native 
and foreigners, is found on folios 79b-82a. 

A special feature of this Manual lies in the fact that it is the only 
Persian compilation, known to the present writer, which supplies interest- 
ing, and in some respects, original, information, on folios, 22a-28a, about 
the Chowkies and the three routes from Azimabad and one from Lucknow 
and Balrampur 4 by which Nepal could be approached. One gets an idea 
of the nature of the country and its people, the distances between various 
centres of Nepal, and their boundaries. "The account of the Rajs and 
zamindaris of Nepal”, though brief, is important as it gives some new 
names and facts. The author's version of the circumstance* leading to 
the overthrow of the Newars and the establishment of the Gurkha Raj 
throughout Nepal and of the negotiations between the dispossessed people 
and the English of Patna and Calcutta is well worth comparing with w-hat 
■we find from English sources An attempt will be made to reproduce some 
portions, at the end of this paper. 

The next few folios (28a-39a) deal with such miscellaneous subjects as a 
list of the forts in the empire, titles of kings, vazirs, omrahs, of “exalted 
English gentlemen”, of the Nazims, Rajahs and Ray-i-Rayans, the modes 
of addressing letters, as suggested by the “Gentlemen of the Sndar Council 
of Calcutta”, a statement of “ Seh-bandi expenditure of the whole 
Hindustan”, the salaries of the Amils, Nazims and the people of the various 
departments and the totals of the provincial expenditure.” 

This is followed, on folios 39a-47a, by Am* (regulations) about adminis- 
trative and financial affairs and concerning police and administration of civil 
and criminal justice Space does not allow even a bare enumeration of 
more than 70 items of such rules as are given here. It would suffice to say 
that here, as perhaps, in Sir J N Sarkar’s Ms of Hedayat-ul-Qawanin 5 

4 There is a remarkable correspondence, so far as the essentials are concerned, 
between the account Riven in the Ms and that found in Kirpaticlc’s History 
Nepal, concerning the routes from Balrampur, in Oudh, to Benishahr, and then 
■between Khatmandu and Benishahr and Benishahr and Tibet 

5 The writer has consulted Sir J. N. Sarkar’a Mughal Administration (3rd Ed ) 
wherein the Hidayat has been analysed. 
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by Hedayatullah Bihari, one gets “minute directions as to how the different 
officials of the Mughal Government should conduct themselves, what func- 
tions they were expected to discharge, what precautions they should take" 
so that there should be no wrong or over-assessment of revenues and taxes, 
no one should go without justice, none should be oppressed or feel distressed 
at the time of famine, and on account of being deprived of revenue-free 
grants and remissions allowed by the Sarkar. There are directions for 
proper management of taxes, for the maintenance of peace and order, /or 
avoiding the emptiness of the exchequer, for keeping the lower classes and 
professional people contented and for taking special care of the men skilled 
in arms. It is difficut to say whether these were mere paper regulations 
or represent actual working rules and procedures of the Mughals. At any 
rate, they had lost all meaning when our unnamed author compiled his book, 
and when the Mughal Empire had ceased to exist, in fact, if not in name. 

After enumerating, on folios 47n-52n, the jagirs. Altamghn, Brahmotar, 
Madad-i-Maash, Aima, Inam, exemptions, and other charitable endowments 
for the poor and the indigent, the author goes on to describe the corrupt 
disordered and confused condition of Bihar and its financial department. 
In this connection, one gets an interesting story of a certain forger of docu- 
ments named Hasan Ali of Azimabad, who, when hauled up, “sometime 
ago”, before the Emperor by the mace-bearer, Saifullah, son of Ghuhro 
Ali Khan, pleaded his continued unemployment which forced him to com- 
mit the offence, but he added that his forged documents bore the imitation 
seals not of his own forefathers but those of his Imperial Majesty. On folio 
62b one finds a separate “account of the forging of royal sanads” wherein 
it is stated: — .“In the reign of Alnmgir when the snnads and jagirs, 
Altnmgha etc. reached the office of the Diwnn-i-Khalsn, Mir Muhammad 
Snghir, the Diwnn, used to submit an Arzdasht to His Majesty and thereupon 
Saifuddin Ahmad, the mace bearer, was deputed and sent to Azimabad in 
order to make enquiries about the dead and the missing and the persons 
dying intestate or absconding”. 'The said officer detected many instances 
of forgings. ..(Similarlv) “in the time of Muhammad Shah Badsltah, Mir 
Saifullah, Mir Mntullah and Mir Mislullah— all mneebearers— were sent to 
Azimabad to enquire after the dead and the run-awav, heirlcss properties 
nnd lands with augmented revenues. Tliev arrived in the City, made their 
enquiries, hut their papers were not actually sent to the Imperial Court and 
are still available in tho Khalsa Dnftar Khana (of Bihari. In 1102 Fnsli/ 
1785 A. D. Mr. William Leslie, the Chief nnd his second, Mr. Holt, came 
to Azimabad to check the Sannds on behalf of the E. I. Co. On account of 
their ignornnee of the ways of the clerks, they were unable to correct the 
forgeries. Indeed, till now, 1213 Fasli, there are many such men (forgers) 
in the whole province, and particularly in Azimabad. Of these one. Mufti 
Husain, ^ns arrested and exiled’'. Other such forgers, mentioned hero, 
were Mir BnayntuUah and his son, Mir Muhibullah, "who continued to earn 
bis livelihood by this means down to the euhadnri of Mahnbat Jung 
(Alivordi)” and Snmbhapat. 

Folios 52a-77b contains a summary history of India from the time of 
Sultan Shnlinbiiddin Ghori down to the accession of Akbnr II, in 1221 A. H. 
“when the whole of India was convulsed in anarchy”. The senso of pro- 
portion is somewhat lacking hero in that though the account of tho different 
periods has been given in a highly condensed form, the author could not 
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resist the temptation of reproducing the numerous instances of the Juggler’s 
feats recorded by Emperor Jahangir in his autobiographical Memoirs. A 
welcome feature, however, of this section is the relath cly greater attention 
•bestowed on the events connected with Emperor, Shah Alain II. His flight 
from Delhi, his repeated invasions of Bilnr, Hank march to Bengal, futile 
efforts of his allies, Imadul-Mulk’s activities, death of Mirnn, Mir Jafar’s 
replacement by Mir Qasim, agreement between the English and the 
Emperor, the defeat of the Marliattas by the Abdali, the ascendancy of 
Madho Rao Smdliia, the blinding of Shah Alom l> 3 * Gliulam Qadir and 
references to Daulat Rao Sindhia, Perron and the English — are found in this 
place. The account, on the whole, tallies with what we find in recognized 
historical works, though here and there, one comes across certain discre- 
pancies which are, however, of minor character. The account of the battle 
of Mnnjlu which occurred between “All Buksli, the znmindnr of Siwan, in 
the sarkar of Saran, and Raja Dhoosi Bam", a general of Baja Ramnaruin 
(Naib Nazim of Bihar 1752-17G1), given here, corresponds with that which 
one finds in some of the unpublished letters of Baja Bam Narain and is also 
referred to m Ibratnamn We are told how the Bihar Baja had been 
strengthened in his resolve to defy the Shahzada by the encouragement he 
received from Ghaziuddin Khan (Imadul mulk) and that being conversant 
with the Turk 6 language lie understood the hint about his detention 7 and 
internment in the Imperial Camp at Phulwnri. It is needless, how’ever, 
to multiply such instances. In the end, the author pays a significant 
compliment to the “brate English gentlemen who are unrivalled in intre- 
pidity and past master in the art of kingdom-taking”. “They wear the 
crown” but we rend further “though they are in a position to withhold the 
crown and the office of the Vazir from those they do not like, yet they are 
very particular about paying their respects and observing the etiquette due 
to royalty” 

The contents of folios 82a-92a deserve more than a passing notice First, 
our author tells us about the Diwan of the crown lands, “appointed by the 
Court and in sole charge of his department in the Nizamat”, the procedure 
he followed in preparing and maintaining the records, the deductions ho 
made, and the share he assigned to the imperial exchequer. The Nazim of 
the time, we are told, used to take copies of these papers, including the 
list of the villages, with a statement of the assessment and of the ‘total- 
received-balance’ of the past and the present and he commenced collection 
on the basis of the Dastur-ul-Amal (revenue-guides). Here we get an idea 
of the further procedure adopted by the Nazims. Then the author describes 
how a confusion and difference arose in the records of the Nizamat and the 
Khalsa Sharifa In this connection, he writes what appears to be difficult 
to believe that from the time of Shahjahan down to the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, the Diwan of Khalsa used to hold a rank not inferior to that of 5,000. 
.He mentions Fayynz Ali Khan, Enayat Ali Khan, Bai Ram Singh of Thntta 
and Rao Shitab Bai who were sent to BihaT as its Diwan -i -Khalsa during 
the reigns of Ahmad Shah and Alamgir II. “The Nazim of the time” wo 


. & That the Raja was an accomplished scholar of Persian is conclusively proved 

by his published Diwan (collection of poems) and his unpublished collection of letters, 
gome of his TJrdu and Hindi lines have also come down to ns. Bnt the information 
about his familiarity with the Turki language, though not unlikely, is quite new. 
r Note what the Patna historian says on the subject (S. M.). . 1 
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read further “failed to execute the affairs of the Diwani in accordance with 
the regulation of the royal office on account of the weakness of the Sul* 
tanat, and the Qanungoes of the I’argannhs, too, being sure of the protection 
of the Nazim, evaded forwarding the papers as required by the regulation". 
The author adds that Nawab Mnhnbat Jung never took any step without 
consulting the papers of the Khalsa but 'Jafar Ali Khan’ had nothing to do 
with them and in the reign of Shah Alam and the time of the Nazim of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, tho office of the Khalsa had practically ceased to 
exist. 31e refers to ‘Nawab Qasim Ali’ who took possession of all the paper* 
of the Khalsa, and to Baja Ramnara'm and his diwans, Bai Bup Chand, 
and Khaldns, the last of whom is described ns the consumer of the pro- 
perties of others. "Khaldns had a collusive understanding with the holders 
of the Minimi (rent-free) lands and having entered unproductive lands of the 
jngirs in the list of the fertile lands of the Khalsa and vice versa, put them 
in practice, on the strength of the sanads, forged ior the purpose, and bearing 
the seal of the Emperor Shah Alam which could be manufactured ior 
Bs. 150® only". Baja Shitab Bai also 1ms come in for criticism. Before 
he succeeded Bnja Dhirajnarain as Naib Nazim of Bihar, he lmd already 
had a thorough knowledge of all the papers of the province. He kept the 
office of the Khalsa in his own house and (as) he took about Es. 1,21,000 as 
yearly Nazrana from the jngirdars he did not call them to account! The 
people of Bihar fell into distress on account of the famine that occurred 
in 1177 Fnsli/1192 Nawab 9 Hushyar Jung i.c., George Vansittart who was 
sent to Bihar tried to examine the sanads of JfmJi oi lands but Maharaja 
Shitab Bai stood in his way. At last, Bnjn Kheyali Bnm and Mirza Zahur* 
ullah Beg 10 sat on the Amannt Daftnr and submitted their report to Nawab 
Hushyar Jung who forwarded it to the Governor, Mr. Hastings. The 
Maharaja was arrested nnd «ent to Calcutta but was acquitted and died 
soon after in 1181 Fnsli/llTfJ 1 A. D. (?). 

This section includes many other things about Bihar such ns the parti- 
culars concerning Sndui, Nnnkntti, Paylmqi, Taufir, Znmindnri, Moqnrrari 
tenures. Minhni nnd Jngir lands etc. which for want of spaco wc cannot but 
pass mcr. The copious use of names of those who held Minimi and 
Moqnrruri tenures in the different parts of Bilmr, particularly in the sarkar 
of Hnjipur, Pnrgannh Shahpur Manor nnd Tnlnda nnd Pnrgnnah Mnldn and 
Haveli Bohtns etc. nnd the description of tho vicissitudes in their fortunes 
not only establish the connection of the author with the province but will 
nNo provide some materials to those interested in the study of land tenures 
in Bihar. The writer 1ms compared 12 some of the detnils with other reliable 


6 Compare what Forminger's Fifth llcport says about the wholesale forcing of 
document* and the cost of preparing the royal teals. 

» Calendar of Tersian correspondence HI 47: see also 69, IBS. 

13 “The Peg had the charge of inspecting Sanads of Jacirdars’* says Kalysn 
Singh C. T. C. Ill, 6W J J 


11 The date is wrong Shitab flai died in 1773 AJX-1181 Fas.15. 

11 T° «n* instance, the Ms. says that the parganahs of Milki flalliah wer* 
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tources and fouud them correct. Another interesting feature of this sec- 
tion is the nccount of such parts of Bihar as the Parganah of Kira-o— 
Mangror of Sarkar of Shalinbnd, of two l’arganahas of snrkar Saran and 
of about 23 l’arganahs, originally belonging to the sarkar of Tirhut, which, 
had passed respectively into the territories of the Rajas of Benares, u the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh and the Raja of Nepal. On folios 00a-02a, 'be 
author gives a copy of the farmnn which emperor Aurangzeb granted to. 
Rasik Dass Karori to serve ns a guide in revenue matter. It agrees, word 
for word, with thnt translated by Sir J. N. Sarkar in his ‘Mughal Adminis- 
tration’ except that in the 7th clause, here 'the Survey of Khnja Tnrachand" 
has been referred to. and is not found elsewhere. The farmnn is, however, 
incomplete. 

The Ms. concludes with an interesting account of the Bengal Revolution 
which brought Mir Qasim on the Masnad and ghes some new names of the 
officers of Mir Jnfnr’s army. There arc also brief references to the events, 
leading to the battle of Buxnr and relating to the last years of Shah Alam. 
The Marhattas, the Jats, Hyder Ah, Tipu Sultan, disastrous adventures of 
Wazir All and the English have also been noticed here. This brief account 
of the Country Powers concludes with a sentence which is worth quoting 
“Now wc see none but the Englishmen. The future belongs to those who 
have power and authority”. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, the present writer considers ic 
worth while to translate certain passages from the author’s account of Nepal 
with a view to evaluating its proper historical importance. Many of the 
informations furnished here have been found to be easilv verifiable from 
contemporary English sources, available at Patna. 


“The most excellent of all the Rajahs of Nepal was the ruler of Jumla 
with his capital at Chmnachan These days his territories are in the 
possession of Ran Bahadur” A small portion of his territory is included 
within the jurisdiction of the Raja of Bhoot (Tibet?) who has his seat at 
Lhassa and the Jumla Raja lives there with lus son, Pntlnnarayan. Next 
comes Raja Siddhinarayan of Kashki which is situated at a distance of J45 
kos from Kantipur and adjoins the territories of Mallibum. The third 
kingdom was that of the Gurkhas whose ruler. Pnthinnraynn, gradually 
established his sway over the whole of Nepal. Then there were the Raja 
of Kantipur or Kathmandu, and Bhntgaon and Lalit Piitan Bhatgaon, which 
was ruled over by Ranjitmnl Deo, bad almost 18000 pucca 15 buildings of 
which the Haveli of the Raja, decorated with gold (?) was the best and 
the most prominent from a distance Lalit Pntan and Kantipur had about 

24000 ana 22000 houses respectively The fifth and the sixth were 

the Rajas of Palpa and of Mallibum whose respective rulers were Raja 
Mukund Sen and Raja Kirat Raja Mukund Sen, the znmindar of Palpa, 


15 The historian, F. Khairuddm, too mentions this fact in Tuhafa-i-Taza. See 
also Ferminger’s Fifth Report II 469 in this connection. 

”The grandson of Pnthinarayan who succeeded his father as an infant to the 
, throne in 1775. Reference is found in this Ms to h’a son bv a Brahmin wife and 
also to his mad quarrels with his own people. 


15 According to Hamilton, these exaggerated figures, ‘ assigned by the natives, 
FA°o\ b , y r, r £ PI 741 “Seagate of persons of all ages and sexes in each town'- 

(O.S.H.D.H. 678), , Even if they really mean houses, all of *hese could not hav» 
been brick buildings (i6,rf). 11 . , \- 
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possession of hia territories. Such is uluo the cn«o with Raja Sownn 20 Sitigli 
<?). The Raja of Gulmi, the twentieth Raj, had married his daughter with 
Raja Ran Bahadur Sah. He left his kingdom and is at present residing 
some where in Nepal while his family and dependents are with Raja Har 
Kumar Daft Sen, the Raja of Gulmot, whoso capital is Nathakhiin. Tho 
twentyfirst Raj was that of Dhoar whose ruler having left his territories is 
Jiving in the country of the Raja of Pulpfi. Mandhuttn Sah was the ruler 
of Noakhot, the twenty second Raj. It was situated on one side of the 
river Banari (?) which had a bridgo while the other side of the river was 
included in the kingdom of Kantipur. Tho Gorkhntannr on the Budhi 
Ganga, is a walled city with gates and bridges. Mnllebum and the kingdom 
of the Bhoot (Tibet) are situated on tho west and* the north of tho slate of 
Nnokot. Mir Mardun Sah, was the ruler of Lamhcr Junk (Lnm Joong?), 
■the twentythird Raj of Nepal. Raj Roogum was the twentyfourth Raj of 
Nepal 

These Rojas were (mostly) descended from a common ancestor, ruled 
independently in their respective jurisdictions and did not pay tribute to 
any one. At present some of them pay tribute to the descendants of Raja 
Prithi Narayan while other have been deprived of tbeir kingdoms. 

Of oil tho cities of Nepal, nnd next only to Chinnachan, ruled over by 
the Jumlatt Raja, the best wort Bhntgaon, Kantipur or Kathmandu and 
Xaht Putan whose respective rulers. Raja Ranjit-mnldeo, Raja Jaiprnkosh 
and Raja Jyoti Prakash 22 — all of the same stock — were independent rulers of 
their kingdoms. Of these the prestige of Raja Rnnjit mal deo was tho 
highest. Jyoti Prakash died childless and as for the other two, dissensions 
arose amongst them. Ranjit mal deo summoned rrithinarayan, the Gorkha 
Raja, who had been in his service 21 in the post at the head of his troops, 
and asked him to expell Raja Jay Prakash. The Gurkha Raja went to 
JKantipur, fought with Jay Prakash, overwhelmed him and took possession 
.of Kantipur. Jay Prakash, being hard pressed sued for peace and his secret 
negotiations having been accepted by Ranjit Mal Deo, the latter sent for 
-Raja Prithinarayan. This alienated tho Gorkha Raja nnd he began to gather 
all his soldiers, Jamadars hnd generals. 'When this news reached "the ears 
of Ranjit Mal Deo, he composed his differences with Jai Prakash. and they 
attacked Prithinarayan but were defeated. Bhntgaon, Kantipur nnd Lalit- 
Patan, in fact, all the 24 Rajas of Nepal passed into the hands of the 
Gorkha Raja. It was at this time that in response to the appeal of tho 
dispossessed Rajahs, Rajit 24 and Jay Prakash Mr. Rannel (Thcmas Rumbolt, 


20 The Careless scribe has mis-spelt many names and his loose writing has made 
it sometimes difficult to decipher the real meaning of his words and sentences. 

21 It is admitted by all the writers that the Jumla Raja used to exercise a 
general sway over the whole of Nepal. 

22 AH accounts agree that Tejnar Simha Mall was the ruler of Lalit Pa tan 
when it fell, along with others, in the hands of the Gorkhas. But we read about 
Jay Prakash pnUina to death tho*e who had made his infant son, Jyoti- 
Prakash, king” (Wright's H. of N. 224). 

23 Father Givesepp’s says that “the Gurkhas had been formerly a subject of 

(A * R1 " The Gurkha principality bad been a x n »<al 
uLi-i S? (Ban don) and not of Bhatgaon but Prithinarayan was indebted to 
Banjit mal for his stay with him before his rise to power. 

t0 from official sources, the identity 

of the Raja who first sought the help of the English (Verelst Rule in Indial. 
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the Chief of Patna) the English Chief of the Bihar Subah proceeded 23 iron 
Azimabad to Nepal at the head of two platoons. He could not penetrah 
further because of the crowding in of the hilly people and also for wanl 
of a wise and experienced guide. Baja Prithinarayan laid the armies of the 
Bajas under blockade. Baja Jay Prakash was killed and Banjit Mai Dec 
was taken prisoner. He was, however, asked to soy what he wanted. He 
was led by his fine sense of honour, to request permission to proceed t< 
Kashi. Accompanied by his 2 queens, his son Abhdoot 26 Singh, and Jogra 
Khatowta, a fellow tribesman and once the director of his affairs, he arrivec 
at Benares. Baja Bnnjitmal Deo sought an interview 'with Mr. Alexander, 2 
the Chief of Azimabad (Patna) and acquainted him with the circumstance: 
of Nepal. Mr. Alexander wrote to Calcutta aboht it. The Baja also sen 
from Benares to Nepal Abdhut Singh and Jograj bearing letters for the 
Bajas of that country, but died shortly after that. ' His two queens buml 
themselves on his funeral pyre. Abdhut Singh is now staying in the Warif 
(Dang?) territory, at the foot of the hill, and 5 manzils from Lucknow whicl 
is in possession of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, and Narsingh bum, the son o 
Baja Kirat bum is sympathizing with his cause. (Indeed) Baja Kirat bum 
of Malhbum had sent his agents to Etamad-ud-Dowla. Mr. Hastings, th« 
Governor, with a written request that he should try to restore Abdhui 
Singh to the Nepal Bnj and undertook (in return) to send an annual sum o 
Bs 30 lakhs. He signified his readinness to bestow upon Abdhut Singl 
half of his property in cash and kind but he requested (the Governor) tc 
allow him to purchase about 20,000 guns in his country and also to statior 
a Tellingha force high on the hills. Baja Kirat, however, died but his 
ambition remained unfulfilled. On the other hand, his son, Narsingh burr 
hod to pay the penalty by being expelled from his kingdom. 

25 The expedition was led by Captain Kinloch in 1769 bnt be could not proceei 
further then ‘Sedowly’. 

26 Kirpatrick informs ub that Ranjit ’“died at Benares leaving a son namei 
Abdhoot Singh who for sometime laboured to engage the English Govt, aa a measur 
of reinstating him in his paternal dominion’' (H. N.). 

27 Mr. Alexander was certainly present then in Bihar (C. P. C ) having beei 
appointed in 1770 as the Chief of the Coraptrolling Council of Revenue at Patiu 
(Ferminger F. R Icci). 

28 It is difficult to say how much of truth there is in this story. At an; 
rate, the writer has not been able to find any corroborative evidence of it. 


Jahangirs Farman of 1613 A.D. 

(By Mr. M. L. ROY CHAUDHUUI, m.a., nx M t.rb. Sahtri.) 
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Original Farm in, granted by the Emperor Jahfindr, dated 20th S&hrnQr MAh 
Ilaht in the year 13. 


[God is Great.] 

(Seal) 

Abfi’l MuziUFar (N'unuldln Muhammad Jahangir lUdulifih Glitz!) 
Muhammad N’Gruddln Jnhinglr lUdshth Ghtzl, non of Akbnr lUdshth,. 
son of HumayQn Shlh BucUhfch, son or Rtbur IUdslith, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirra, son of Suljin Abu Savynd IUdslith, son of Suljnn 
Muhammad Manir, son or Miran Shall, son of Amir TimQr Sahcb Kiran). 

4 " ■ *. •••••* ~ T lin* 

■ - 'Qm 

■ ■ " is 

■ " ■ , * lAr 

and his descendants from tho winter crop of UVhnkanilc. He shall minutely 
engage himself in tho discharge of the said duty as far ns possible, and shall 
not fail to carry out the same. Ho shall by go<xl treatment, keep the tenants 
and ryots satisfied and contented, and shall try his best to inercaso population 
and improvo cultivation. Every year bo shall forward an annual comparative- 
statement of tho office (Mu’ajna-i-Shar-rista) and a report of his work (Dasturuf 
’Amal) under the Beal and signature of tho Qanangos through tho Dewftn of tho 
Provinco of tho Huz&r. It is required that my august children and Wnzlrs 
and Amirs of high dignity, and Honoured and dutiful Htklms and Mutnsaddis- 
of the affairs of tho DewiinI, and tho Imperial servants, shall consider tho 
abovenamed person ns permanent Zeminddr and Chaudhurl of tho said Tappa,. 
and not consider any other person to bo his sharer or partner, and shall allow 
him to take tho income of tho fixed Rnsum according to tho usual practico. 
(Portion half eaten by insects). It will bo tho duty of tho tenants and residents- 
of that place not to act npainst his adviccB, which will always bo for the 
benefit of Government, as well as of tenants. They should know this is very 
urgent, and should not demand a fresh Sanad every year, and should not act 
against the august Imperial Command. 

Dated the 20th Shahrnur Mah Eiahi in tho 13. 

(On the back of the document ) 

‘‘ T’ ’ ‘ T . ■ , , 

Dewra ■ ■ 1 “* ■ . * 1 ■ r 

in the I ■ . !■ ■■ 

dar, tho servant of the august majesty, (who) expects that through kindness- 

a signature be *'"■ - r *' T ’ r *’ *" 

that they may ■ *’ * ■ ’. ■ ■ ■ 

with Ras«m 1 . : . v 

should after remitting the Tasdik, grant a memorandum for obtaining the- 
august Farmfin from the beginning of the winter crop U'shakanile in the Hijri 
year 975. 

Tapps B*rSrI. 

TappS Kabarha Dewra. 

TappS Arar. - 
Tappa Ha veil. 
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TSppa Madhuman. 

- (Whole passage illegible). 

On the writing of tho shelter of honour and respectability (illegible) the 
mugust sadar and the shelter if kindness Manavi Khan(?) and (illegible). 

Seal of (illegible) khan (illegible) to tho Emperor Jahangir. 

Dated 9th Mah Mahr in tho Elahi year 13. 

■(Seal torn) 

(Torn) 

11th Mahr (illegible) in tho year 13. 

Copy entered in tho Sarisbta. 

Mark 11th Mah Mahr in the year 13. 

Compared with tho Wokeya on 22nd Mahsahr U’ran proved in the Daftar 
■of the Sarishta — 9th Mah Mahr in tho year 13. 

(Seal of Manohar D5s) 

Seal (Illegible) servant of Emperor Shah Jahan. 

(Illegible of Emperor illegible) ” 

Gth Mah Mahr in tho year 13. 

-AN UNPUBLISHED FARMAN OF EMPEROR JAHANGIR IN BEHAR* 

This FarmSn under discussion relates to a grant of a Zamindarl to tho 
Bharokiir Raj 1 in Parganah Kahnlgaon, Sarkfir Monghyr, Subah Bihar 
dated 2Gth ShahmQr, Mah Ilahl of tho 13th fear of the Coronation of Emperor 
•Jahangir. Besides owning one of the oldest sanads of the Mughal Empire, 
tho family has tho proud honour of possessing several other ancient documents 
•of the Mughal Government, namely : — 

(1) Sanad of Emperor Shah JahSn confirming the grant, dated 1019 

F. S. (1G13 A. D.). 

(2) Sanad ot a Subldar granting the Rasum of Chaudhuriai of 4J pe r 

cent upon waste lands, dated 1020 F. S. (1G13-14 A. D.). 

(3) Sanad of a Subadar granting an * incim (free gift) of a fishery- dated 

1040 F. S. (1G33 A.D.). 

(4) Sanad of Emperor Shah ’Alam granting a nanhar of Rs. 7,5001 

dated 1174 F. S. (1767 A. D.). 

The special features of the present Farman are the following : — 

(1) It begins with AUaho Akbar in stead of Bismillahir Rahman ir 

Rahim. 

(2) • It is an Altamglia grant in red seal which signify a special nature 

tho grant. 


long — li years. 

The family migrated from a village called Bhita in the district of RafBerili of mordern . 
17. P. They wore Kanyakubja Brahman coming from the bank of the river Sarayu. 

m t! 




(3) Tho big peal on tho top of tho Fannin contains the names or the- 

Mughal emperors from Timur to Akbar. This typo of seal is 
seldom found in Mughal Farm ins. 

(4) Tho procedure of tho Mughal Lnnd Settlement may be leamt from. 

tho perusal of tho document. 


Comment ‘ — 

The Fannin began with AU&ho Akbar in stead of usual Bismillahir 
Rahman ir Rahim. 1 In a document tho mention of tho name of God is 
rarely found. If anywhere God is to bo remembered, it is dpno bj’ Bismillah 

and 780 (numerical value of which is Bismillah ). 

' ~ • - ir Rnhlra was substi- 

G A. D. 9 . The change 
as changed in tho year 

Tho Red Seal is significant. It is a mark of AUamgha grant. Tamgha 
(si S) is a Turk! word which means ' medal ’. It has boon Arabiciscd by use of 
definite article A1 (j-1). A Fannin issued under red seal wns considered to 

1 * ... ... - r * v - F Itrcfcrs to a 

■ ■ 1 ! : : 1 ■ . ' f is type of grant is 

j ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ’ • \ ■ * 'icntioncdthat it 


*J))y » *i>l j 1JU2U JTIj .... uivlb AW. } ol_ 

Har sal sanad-i-Mujaddad na talband tabb'gh waU takhallufo 

inhariif nawar and. 

The royal successors, their officers and others concerned were commanded 
to treat the holder of as permanent and without a partner. Raja Manohar 
Das in the 13th year of the reign of Shah Jaban confirmed the Farman 
under his official seals.® 

Such grants are rare, hut one such grant was made to the East India 
Company by Emperor Shah ’Alam in 1765 under red seal and it was treated 
as Altamgha grant. This grant could not be revoked except in case of delinqu- 
ency and is not transferable. 7 

The seal of Emperor Jahangir affixed to this Sanad is a peculiar one, it- 
contains not only the name of tho Emperor Nuruddin, Padshah GhazI Jahangir 
but also all his ancestors from Timur to Akbar though most of them had no • 

* It is Macdonald. Sacred Literatures of the East, Introduction. Ir&man custom was 
to mention : — 
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connection with Hindustan.' This shows that they looked upon Hindustan as 
the hereditary kingdom of Mughala, tracing their descent from Timur the first' 
Mughal conqueror of India.® Affixture of an Altamgha Seal signified, so far 
-as theconferree was concerned, an additional dignity to the grant. 

The formalities connected with the Far man : — 

The Farman under review begins with “ now M — now the parganah is 
settled ; this means the land was previously settled with some one else and 
Altamgha seal corroborated that the settlement concerned a cultivated land. 
In the summary of records of the Zamindari in Behar kept in Collector’s offico 
-at Bhagalpur® it^told that the one Jankiram, a Kalwar (distillar caste) was in 
possession of this parganah. Following a quarrel between Jankiram and the 
two Brahman brothers Nazim of Patna sent a punitivo forco and Jankiram 
was killed. Subsequently the zamandarl and Clioudhurial of the parganah was 
■conferred upon Hiranand and Vcdanand. 

To whom was the Farman addressed 

Under the British system, a document evidencing a land settlement is 
generally addressed to the grantee only. But a Mughal Farman was addressed 
to the officers of the Crown, to the successors of the Crown, and to all those 
concerned now and hereafter giving in very wide terms tho conditions of the 
grant and the general duty of the conferree. In British India a settlement of 
land, there is no other stipulation except the payment of revenue and of inci- 
dental charges jf any. But tho Mughal Zamindari was often a duty, an office 
and not merely a land settlement. 

Endorsements : — 

On the back of this Farman, endorsement was made by royal officers of the 
Dafter-i-Khalesa-i-Sharifa (His Mejesty’s August office) ; the details of the area 
of the land according to the Fard-i-Sewa! and Fard-i-Haqiqat 10 and its boun- 
daries were mentioned. Sometimes the revenue payable was given in a separate 
■document called Muchlekha. 

This was for the convenience of the local officers as well as central Govern- 
ment because the officers in the central offices could not be expected to know the 
• details. The seal of the Sadr was without exception affixed to Farmans contain- 
ing grant qf lands before they were issued. Here the sadr was Munavi Khan 
whose seal was affixed . 11 


■ i Hiranand 
leHnitely it 


<ii) T- 
(Hi) • 




(iv) Farman (Sanad or Parwanah) formal declaration by document and requisition 
to the subordinates either present or future, or both. 

(v) Muchlekhah — obligatory deed or the contract containing Pesbkaab, Juma* 
balance if any etc. 

(vi) Qubuliyat — Deed of acceptance, rather counter part of the Muchlokhah. 

1 Ibn Hasan, the Central structure of the Mughal Empire, p. 287 mentions Musavi 
Khan. 
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Tho Farman was then entered into tho Shcriata chronologically and a copy 
acaa kept in the record office. In tho end it was compared and date of compari- 
eon wa9 also noted on tho back of the document. To summarise : — 

(1) Tho Fannan under review was issued under tho red seal of tho 

Emperor Jahangir. 

(2) It contains tho seal of tho Sadr Munavi Khan. 

(3) It was entered into tho books of tho record offico and a copy was 

kept there. 

(4) It was compared with the records kept by tho Wakoya Navis (recor- 

der of tho Events) and noted as Buch. 11 

notification : — 

Necessity fof subsequent ratification of grant by new Emperors was not 
felt infrequently. The present document was declared to be a permanent one, 
yet wo find a signature of Manoliar Das a devoted servant of Shah Jahan by 
way of ratification in the 13th year of the region of Emperor Shah Jahan about 
1640 A. D. 

ZVhal did the Farman contain 1 : — 

Tho Farman contained grant of — 

Zamindari, 

Chaudhurial, 

Nankar, 

Rasum. 

With a stipulation to keep the tenants and ryots satisfied and to increase 
cultivation and to Bend papers connected with Zamindari through Qanango 
*nd Dew&n of tho Province. 

The nature of the duty of Zamindar besides tho usual owners 11 was deter- 
mined by the sanad or Farman. An idea of this duty was given in my discus- 
sion < 1’ Ti • * • ' « ' O'" 1 ■ r ’ ■ : 

to th< ■ ' ' 

that •. ^ j . .. * 

duty of a zamindar and Cbaudhuri. In fact a zamindar who was saddled with 
duty was rather a responsible representative of the Government. He was to 
pay the stipulated amount of revenue. He was to render accounts of his 
collections and submit statement through the Qanango and Dewan of the 
Province. He was to attract people for settlement and improve cultivation. 
The ryots and tenants had to be kept satisfied by good treatment. He was 
responsible for preservation of peace in his area and was to assist the state in 
times of invasion. He was to offer safe convoy to royal messengers and mail 
nnd supply fodder to the royal despatch horses. 14 


11 Tho office of tho Wakoya Navis a very important one. He was to note ail the vents 
* * ’ 7 ~ " * * ’ * ' ~~ ‘ “Jeeides 

, 1 57 . 
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Regarding tho hereditary character of zamindarl there is a sharp division 
of opinion amongst tho authorities on land tenures. Harrington says that a 
Zamindarl Sanad contemplated only a personal grant specially - tho Ban ads 
granted by Ja’far Khan clearly restricted tho interost of tho zamindar 
to an appointment for life. 1 * But this Barman under review definitely stated 
that the zamindarl was granted to Hiranand and his descendants f ) 

in perpetuity and no other confirmation was to bo demanded annually, though 
a subsequent signaturo by Manohar Has is found dated 13 th year of Shuh. 
Jahan’s reign. 

Right of a zamindar to the soil, his power of alienation, his emoluments, 
allowances, dismissal and reinstatements are subjects within the scope of 
jurist, as such I leave it where it is. 

Choudhdri : — 

The grant contains tho conferment of two dignities tho zamindar and the- 
Chaudkuri. 

Chaudhuri is a Sanskrit word “ keeper of four quar- 

ters”. It is a survival of tho Hindu institution and was a part and parcel of 
villago government in Hindu India. Ho was called a chaudhuri, Bis sol, 
Khandadhipat! or Hcshmukh ; and with the assistance of a military force of 
Khandails or pykts undor a military commander, preserved peace and collected 
revenue of the perganah and transmitted it to tho treasury” 17 . His share was- 
10 per cent, of tho collections, hut generally a portion of the land was assigned 
to him as a part of lus remuneration. Phillips is of opinion that manj' of the 
zamindars of Muslim period camo out of tho Hindu Chaudhuris 1 ®. Tho 
choudhur! vas sometimes assisted by a military officer for maintenance of 
peace. 

Tho choudhur! was often recruited as crori in tho Mughal days with juris- 
diction over a cliaklak having income of a crore of dams i.e., 2J lacks of rupees. 
His allowance in the shape of land was called nankar. 

When zamindars grew out as permanent factors in the Muslim periodi 
chaudhuris were attached to zamindars ns subordinates. Sometimes the title 
was given to zamindars who had distinguished themselves by meritorious 
service. 1 *. Many of them were merged into zamindars and became hereditary. 
Both Hindu and Muslims were chaudhuris. 

In this Fannan, the two dignities were separate because the verb is used 
in the plural. 

Nankar : — 

Nankar etymologically means subsistence 70 . It is the allotment of revenue 
r '* "qui valent to probably 5 percent. 

" . ’ 1 f getting cash, the income of a 

1 ■ was itself exempt from Revenue. 

1 ’ ■ : It is practically a kind of pro- 

prietorship within a zamindarl or taluqandar! or chaudhuriana. Sir John 
Shore says, “ a nankar is portion of the land or its produce assigned to the 

Phillips— Op. Cit., p. 109. 

>’ Patton, Assiatic monarchies, p. 1G6. 

»• Phillips, Op. Cit. p. 37. 

*• Phillips— Op. Cit., p. 66. 

*• Land tenure by a Civilian, p. 60, 69. 

Fifth Report Vol. II. Wilson’s Glossary attached to the Fifth Report. 

41 Harrington, Analysis, Vol. Ill, pp. 320-21. 
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xamindar for his immediate uso and subsistence.” Horington treated Nankar 
* as a reward for the faithful performance of duties, tho amount being regulated 
by tho merit displayed by tho zamindiir as well os by tho extent of his zamin* 
dary.’ Phillips is of opinion that Nankar camo and went away with znmin- 
dari s *. 


Rasum : — 

Literally it means ' fees perquisites of an offico also called Marnhs in tho 
northern sarkars. It was a kind of attraction for tho khudkhast (i.e. resident 
cultivators as opposed to paikasht) who wero encouraged to settle in fallow 
lands. When the khudkhast could not cultivate in any land they gave their 
lands to emigrants from other villages and they paid fees to the khudkhast 
called * Rasum ’**. 

Rasum or fees in tho shape of produce of villago or in cash wero paid to 
village officers like blacksmith, barber, silversmith, carpenter, astrologer and 
others* 4 . 

Rasum of a Chaudhuri or of a crori was 6 per cent* 5 . 

Rasum of a zamindar was gonerally his Nankar lands.** Sometimes it 
was also in kind as was done in 1767 A. D. by Shah *Alam to this family. 
■Conclusion : — 

In conclusion I may point out that there is a general idea prevalent amongst 
the European scholars that the Mughal state wa3 unorganized, unsystematio 
with no separation of departments and records. But a care'ul perusal of origi- 
nal documents definitely and clearly demonstrates the existence of a system, 
organisation, and procedure and regularity as was permitted by time, place and 
•circumstances. 


“ Phillip*— Op. Cit. p. 117-18. 

** Phillips — Op. Cit. p. 18, 20, 22. 

14 Maine, Village committeos, p. 125-26. 
» 4 Phillips— p. 88. 

•*lbid., p. 117, 136. 
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A lew letters o! Qutb Shah and Mir Jumla relating to the partition of the- 
Kamatak. 

[By Mr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M.A.] 

In tho British Museum 1 there is a collection of lotters drafted by Nazir- 
ul-Mamalik Haji ’Abd-ul-’Ali Tabrezi in the jwrao of ’Abdullah Qutb Shah, 
Abut Hasan Qutb Shah and of somo nobles of tho Gotkondo court, chiefly 
Mir Jumla as well a3 letters in his own nemo. Though undated, these letters 
contain extremely valuable dotails about tho affairs of tho Kamatak, tho 
conquests, therein, of Mir Jumla on behalf of Golkonda, the relations of Gol- 
konda w' J ' ^ *’ * "" - . * " *. *1 * , *' ‘ommercial activities 

of Mir J ‘ tho European Com- 
panies a • " l‘ cani Courts and tho 

Wazir of Persia. The letters of Mir Jumla aro highly interesting as supplying 
to us some invaluable raw materials for tho preparation of his biography. 
They enable Us to form a picture of Mir Jumla, not only as a diplomat, a general 
and an administrator, but also as a cultured man of letters, w ell versed m tho 
Quran and hadiths, and having full command over Persian language. In 
fact, they throw a flood light on his character and philosophy of life. 

Moreover, these letters not only supply details which corroborate those- 
derived from other sources (as will bo evident from the narrative hero given) 
but they also contain much original information which greatly adds to the 
stock of our existing knowledge regarding mid*17th century history of India. 
To take a few representative examples only : 

(i) details about the agreement of partition of the Karnatak between 

Bijapur and Golkonda, 

(ii) illness of Mir Jumla after tho conquest of Gandikota, 

(iii) conferment of hereditary mutawalliship of some villages in tho 

Kamatak on Mir Jumla and his family, 

(iv) reasons why Mir Jumla and other Shins of Persia left ** the land of 

their birth ”, 

(r) copy of ahadnama from Mir Jumla to Ikhlas Khan, wazir of 
Adil Shah, 

(vi) Qutb Shah’s request to Shah Abbas II for help on the occasion of 
the rebellion of Mir Jumla. 

The stages of the gradual conqeust of the Western Kamatak by Bijapur 
are already fairly wellknown 2 . But the story of the conquest of tho 
Eastern Kamatak by the forces of Golkonda still remains to be constructed 
from different classes of sources 

In this paper I have selected a few of the letters of Qutb Shah and Mir 
Jumla which are full of highly important facts regarding the partition of tho 
Karnatak between Bjapur and Golkonda, such as, its genesis, date of con- 
clusion, nature and working — its immediate results, signs of strain, temporary 
adjustments, and growing differences leading finally to war (1G5I -1652). While 
pruning away tho ornate language of the Persian Ms , I have endeavoured to 
retain the 6ense of the original passages faithfully. 


( 

v 

V • 

* Muhammadnamah (Sarkar MS). It describes an agreement between Sri Ranga 
and Bijapur C- 1643. Sarkar, House of Shivaji, Ch 2. See also Smmasaehan, History of 
O ingec. R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Kayaks of Madura. 
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Barred in their northward advance by the partition treaties 3 (May- 
■Juno, 1G36), the two Dcccani Sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda could find 
a free outlet for their aggressive instincts only at the expense of the numerous 
rich and fertile 4 but petty and warring principalities of tho Kamatak, the 
jarring atoms of the moribund Vijaynagar empiro, oxtending from tho Krishna 
to Tanjore beyond the Kaveri. Tho Kings of Vijaynagar, crushed by these 
conquests, — of Add Shah in “ Malnad and tho Kamatak ”, *’.e. tho Bijapuri 
or Western Kamatak, and of Qutb Shah in tho Madras or Eastern Karnatak, 
had constantly to change their capitals 6 to avert this steady Muhammadan 
pressure. Tom by repeated wars of succession, in liich nobles and nayaks 
participated, and enfeebled by the riso of several Nayaks, chiefly of Madura, 
Jinji and Tanjore, lack of union due to mutual jealousy and bad faith, tho 
conflict between the Tamil and tho Kanareso olements, the kingdom of 
Chandragiri could not offer anj’ united front to the invaders and its dominions 
gradually slipped away one after another •. Tho combination of all these 
forces rendered the course of political history extremely complicated and the 
kaleiodoscopic changes in the relations of the Rayal and tho Nayaks inter se 
and in tho system of alliances with and among the invaders, determined purely 
by transient considerations of self-interest, were further confused by the 
existence, and participation, of tho foreign Companies in the troubled state of 
the Deccan affairs. 

By 1645, Bijapur camo to annex considerable territories of tho Western 
Kamatak. Till then tho attempts of Golkonda to gain a footing 
in the Karnatak uplands (Balaghat) of tho Rayal did not meet with sub- 
stantial success, and Kambam, on the north-east of the Cuddapa district, 
remained the limit of Golkonda advance m that direction 7 It was now that 
Sultan ’Abdullah Qutb Shah deputed his able prime-minister, Mir Muhammad 
Said, “ great alike in civil government and war ”, to effect ” a complete 
transformation ” in tho Kamatak 8 . 

The moment chosen was highly opportune Kamatak was then “ full 
of wars and troubles ”. The Rayal had attacked Pulicat (since 12 Aug. 1645), 
as the Dutch were apparently trying to reconcile Golkonda There was a 
civil war between the Rayal, and the three Nayaks of Tanjore, Madura and 
Sinsider (Jinji), who inflicted a severe defeat on the royal forces in December, 
1645 9 . To fill the cup of difficulties, a Bijapuri force was coming from 
the west under Ivhan Muhammad (autumn of 1645) 10 Mir Jumla now came 
at the head of well-organised, well-equipped, and efficient army, strengthened 


* Sarkar, Aurangzeb 7. 

* Muhammadnamah (Sarkar MS) 189-190- Sarkar, House of Shivaji, 9 : Aurangzeb 
J end II, 220-221. Adab i Alamgirx (O. P. L. Ms.) 46, 50. 

1 e a., Anagundi, Penukonda, Chandragiri, and Vellore. Sri Raneft Raval lived at 
Vellore. 

* Sarkar, Aurangzeb I & II 32-35, 190-2, 228-29. Bouse of Shwaji, 6-7, 12-13. 

7 FEF 1642-5, 76, 80-1 & n. 193-4 & n: Pr. I. H. R. C (1938) 23; 25. Sarkar, 

Aurangzeb 7, 193-4. Srinivftsachari, History of Oingee, 162-3 (in press ) 

* Sarkar, Aurangzeb I. 

* FEF. 1646-50- p.XXV, 25-6 : & 25 n ; Love 1, 73, 76. Proenzain Mission Du ifudura 
III. 41-2. 

*' Muhammadnamah. 
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by sovcrol European gunners and cannon-founders, to “opposo ” the Rayal. 
The result was that between January 21 and February 10, 1040, ho captured 
three of tho Rayal’s castles, of which one was tho “strongest hould in that 
kingdom " (Udgir) 11 . 

It became quito clear 11 to tho two Sultans that tho conquest of tho 
Kamatak could never bo achieved and “ tho treo of tho infidels ” could never 
be " rooted out ” except through their mutual co-operation. As Qutb Shah 
wrote 18 that Add Shah knew that “without Qutb Shah’s help, a successful 
war with the Rayal was not possible and so ho had agreed with Qutb Shah 
to partition the Kamatak and he was making him a co-sharer in tho destruc- 
tion of the Rayal and other zamindars Honco they made (March-April, 
«r<r« .. - « ?« i • i* ’ the territory, spoils of war, goods, jewels 

: i*. ' ■ ' al ruler of Hindu Kamatak, were to bo 

\ ' *. ■' . * * and Golkonda in tho proportion of two 

to one, 2/3 rds. falling to Adil Shah and 1/3 to Qutb Shah. 

The immediate results of tho partition-agreement proved highly satisfac- 
tory to tho Muhammadan Sultanates. Thus, tho successes of tho Qutbshahi- 
wazir, Mir Jumla, in the Eastom Kamatak camo to bo paralleled by tho 
victorious progress of the Adil Shahi wazir, Nawnb Mustafa Khan in tho 
Kanarose country. In June, 164G, this Bijapuri prime-minister started and 
was joined by many Nayaks, desais and others. Highly alarmed, tho Rayal 
immediately attacked tho three rebellious manitcars, now intriguing with 
Mustafa Khan. Jinji submitted but Tanjore and Madura persisted in war 
with Rayal. Mustafa, refusing “ to bo dissuaded from his purpose by ' the 
deceitful words of the Rayal’s envoy ’ ”, Venkayya (?) Somaji, marched upon 
Vellore, deciding to conquer the Jagdev country 16 . 

In the meantime Nawab Mir Jumla overran the entiro coast and occupied 
the territory round Fort St. George. He now took over “ tho government 
of Pulicat and St. Thomas, setting tho country all in order ”, as he proceeded, 
t the Hindu power. Evidently it was now 
■ ■ . . “ which in strength and impregnability, 

: u , ‘ . ith heaven ”, were conquered 1B . It was 

reported (letter of January 4, 1647) that MirJumla was only within two days 
march of tho King’s court {Vellore), nobody opposing him as a severe famine 
had depopulated tho country 17 . 

Tho subsequent siege of Vellore, following the decisive defeat of the 
Hindu general, Vili Vayuar, thus seems to have been conducted by the com- 
bined strength of tho Bijapuris and the Qutb Shahis. 


i» FEF. opcit. 28n; Love J, 102; Pr. I. H. R. C. (1038) 27 ; vide Falahnamah for , 
chronogram m MukStSbSt t Muqimd (ASB. Ms. d. 1070 A. H.) 1659-60 fol. 6b. 

14 cf. Tabrezi 28a-b. 

11 Tabrezi 20a-b. 

44 Tabrezi, 5a-7a ; 19a-b; 21a-b. Sarkar, House of Shtvajt, 26. For the date, vide 
Appendix, f. n. 56. J 

1 4 Muhammad namah. ; 286-327; House of Shiva it, 16-19, 300n : Burgess, Chronology 
of Modem Ind\a, 061. b * 

i* Tabrezi 74a ; 69b-70a ; 35b-36a ; Srinivasachari, History of Madras, 36-7 ; I. H. R. C, 
(1938) 27- J J 

*»FEF. 1616-50. 70. 
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Tho Rayal submitted, promising tho payment of 50 lakhs of buns and 
150 elephants as war indemnity (c. April, 1G47), but Bijapur’s appropriation 
•of tho entire amount proved to bo a causo of discord with Qutb Shah. Tho 
rebellious Nayaks were now sobered into restoring their allegiance to the 
Rayal, and promised to assist him in maintaining the independence of the 
•country 18 . 

After securing tho allegianco of tho English in Madras , Mir Jumla led 
"the advancing Qutbahahi troops from tho north towards Jinji 19 , and oven 
further south. As ho himself wrote, “ I havo conquered almost all zamindars 
of tho Kamatak, especially that of Jinji who posessed a large army, and was 
more powerful in may respects than others ” 10 . Ho even claimed to have 
conquered Tandivanam in tho country of Tanjore, together with Asinr (? 
Aliyur) and retained them for a long timo n . 

As Mir Jumla advanced towards Jinji, tho Nayak of Tanjore made a 
treaty with him throwing himsolf at tho latter’s morcy. Tirumala SI Naj’ak, 
once betrayed by the Nayak of Tanjoro and harbouring a mortal revenge 
against him, now appealed to Adil Shah by sending his ambassadors. Adi! 
Shah also wanted to invado Jinji, tho Nayak of which appeared to have now 
appealed to Golkonda in self-defence.. Thus Qutb Shah wrote to Shahjahan 
that ** the zamindars of Jinji and Tanjore sought help ” from him and had 
come under his protection ”. To Adil Shah this united front appeared fore- 
boding. He came to know of these troublosome machinations of Mir Jumla 
with tho Nayaka of Jinji and Tanjoro directed against himsolf and being 
mightly angry, swore vengeance on Qutb Shah. To ebastiso him MuzafFar- 
uddin Khan Muhammad Khan-i-Khanan was called to court and 
ordered to plunder tho country of Golkonda and raze its. forts to 
dust ; but he dolayed in starting, as Hakim Muhammad Husain, envoy 
of Shahjahan, represented bofore Adil Shah that Mir Jumla was only 
acting on the orders of Qutb Shah, and that ho would see that the latter 
should bo made to givo adequate compensation. Thereupon Qutb Shah 
prayed to Shahjahan for enforcing the 1/3 : 2/3 division of the ahadnaman, 
and despatched to Adil Shah, without any further delay, peshkash, gifts 
and presents **. 

But evidently ‘ . * , 

commissioned Mus 

mala Nayak, tho t u 0 , 

Mustafa Khan, comi through Jagdov country, had 17,000 horse and 
20-30,000 foot * 5 , wh‘. -i was combined with Tirumala’s 30,000 soldiers of 
*' the ill-armed militia type ", Mir Jumla had already arrived there .before 
Mustafa with a formidable army. Tho Raja of Jinji came out of the fort to see 


14 Muhammadnamah, op. cit. 

1 • Tabrozi 09a-b : Mission III 45. 

,# Tabrezi, op cit : 

S1 Ibid, 151b-163a, 25a-b : 

** Mission III 40. 

" Tabrozi Ca-7a ; 2Ca-b : Sarkar, House of Shivaji 21-2. 
14 Muhammadnarnali, 363-79. Tabrezi, op cit. 
a * Mission III 46, refers only to 17,000 horao. 
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ISIit Jumla and reiterated tho agreement not to prove disloyal and when only 
5 kos separated the two Muhammadan armies, tho Raja encamped 2 miles 
before Mir Jumla, who joined him with his army, then 4 kos distant from 
Mustafa's. Tho latter, considering tho combined strength of his and Madura 
troops to be inadequate to meet tho hostilo coalition of 3Iir Jumla and the 
Kamatak rajas, did not mobilise and appealed to Sultan Adil Shah for rein- 
forcements. It was expected that tho latter would send Ikhlas Khan (Khan 
Muhammad Khan-i-Khanan) together with 7 to 8,000 cavalry, Rustam Zaman, 
Afzal Khan and other renowned Wazirs and Amirs. On tho other hand, 
Qutb Shah, who regarded tho despatch of Mustafa Khan “ to cxtricato Jinji” 


two armies thus remained face to face without any engagement. 

But the rift, which thus manifested itself over tho race for possession of 
Jinji, widened, gradually with tho passage of timo. For a time, however, a 
formal agreement of peace, or contract was mado hy tho two generals, 
who wero led “ to ignore other points of view ” on account of the “ com- 
munity of faith ” * 7 . It was settled that after tho conquest of Jinji, Mustafa 
Khan would remain at Jinji and Mir Jumla would stay at Gandikota, and 
both became sharers in every way and each promised to help the other M . 

The death of Mustafa Khan 11 (9tli November, 1648) subjected the parti- 
tion to fresh strain. Now the siege was entrusted to Malik Raihan. This 
was regarded by Mir Jumla as a favourable opportunity for realising his ambi- 
tions and occupying Jinji himself. But Malik Raihan wrote a strong letter : 
“ Mustafa Khan may be dead, but I am alive, and I will fight to the last 
Thereupon Mir Jumla went away 42 miles to the north. 

Strained almost to the breaking-point though it was, tho principle of 
partition worked for a time While Bijapur became busy with fresh conquests 
in Tanjoro and Madura in the south so , Mir Jumla “ as general of Golkonda 

forces was V * 1 /he north Qutb Shah sent 

a letter 31 • with a present of 4 lakh huns 

and 4 jewt ■ ji. He suggested therein that 

the forts of Kamat and Malnad, still unconquered by Adil Shah, might be 
allowed to be conquered by Qutb Sbah for being used as suitable bases against 
enemy attacks. Adil Shah, too, agreed, and thus the fort of Gandikota and 
the country of Kokotwar were left to be occupied by Qutb Shah. £ 

The capture of the almost impregnable rock -fortress of Gandikota by 
Mir Jumla in the spring of 1650 gained for him the receipt of a naurozi khilat 
and was quickly followed by the occupation of Chandraguti (? Guti), 

*' Tabrezi 5a-7a, 20a-b- 25a, b: 69a-69b, 

Batalin i Salalin (litho edn) 324. 

” Tabrezi, 79a : Mission III, 46. 

" op- til. Basatin 326. Muhammadnamah. 

»» Mtihafnmodnamah, 365: Batalin, 326-329; Tabrezi, 5a.7a, 2Ia-b: 80b-81a; FEF 
1651-54, xxiv-xxv : Mission III 46 ; Sarkar, House c f Shivaji, 21-2, 25-27. Smuvasachari 
Hist, of Qingee, 165. Jinji fell to the Bijapuria under Khan Muhammad (28 December, 

»* Mission m 47 ; Sarkar, House oj Shtvaji, 27; FEF. 1651-54. niv.-xxv. 

* l JUuhammadnamah, 403-4. 
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Siddhaut, east of Cuddapa, and his captains penetrated as far ns Chandragiri 
and Tirupati in the N. Arcot district 3 *. 

Thus it appears that the paritition scheme worked to the disadvantage of 
the Raja of Chandragiri, and apparently more to the advantago of Qutbshah 
than of Adil Shah. By its very nature the agreement turned out to bo im- 
permanent. Tho Deccan politics ran along too shifty a course to be harnessed 
into a definito channel ; the mutual jealousies between tho two partners were 
too deepseated to be compromised in this way. Each side began to express 
distrust of its partner. Abdullah ■wrote “ whimpering ” to the Emperor s * 
that Adil Shah would not, according to his nature, follow the imperial order 
and would considor that the country of the zamindars was moro than 1 /3 and 
2/3. Hence Qutb Shah suggested tho appointment of two nmins by tho 
Emperor for settlement. He further complained that by taking advantago 
of the death of Islam Khan (November, 1C47), who knew of the agreement, 
Adil Shah had sent many wazirs under Shaliji to help the Hindus in the 
Karnatak, that tho Rayal and other zamindars invaded Golkonda dominions 
with their own troops, though Mir Jumla defeated the enemies and drove 
the Bijapuris to the frontiers of Bidar ; that Adil Shah himself camo to Bidar, 
the mutual frontier, and that he had broken his promiso and was forcibly 
taking away Qutb Shah’s portion. Moreover, Adil Shah was also accused of 
withholding payment of Qutb Shah’s share and even trying to take sometliing 
more than his due. This is corroborated by the English records that after the 
siege of Vellore (1647) Bijapur got the entire indemnity 34 . 

Then the crack over the possession of Jinji had only been papered over 
by the contract between Mustafa and Mir Jumla, but the feeling of jealousy was 
too fundamental to be effaced, and fresh causes of ill-feeling now arose. Khan 
Muhammad, the Bijapuri wazir, mado allegations against Golkonda of changed 
relationship 36 . Adil Shah reported that Qutb Shah had conquered Gandi- 
kota "against his order" and without his knowledge. Again, Mir Jumla, 
flushed with his newly-won victories, was accused of turning hostile to Bija- 
pur 36 . As Zahur 37 says : “ After these two or three victories (due to mis- 
understanding), which were worse than a thousand defeats, Mir Jumla cast 
slander on the good name of his master. The news of his evil deeds com- 
mitted against the orders of his own master spread rapidly in Adil Shahi 
dominions. On knowing them, Adil Shah smiled at Qutb Shah’s leaving 
control of affairs to such a dangerous man, and attributing it to his folly, 
forgave him for Mir Jumla’s actions of which he was unaware In fact 
Mir Jumla’s crime was that he " was creating disturbances in Malnad and 
Karnatak ”, forgetting that his recent conquests, especially Gandikota, were 
due to the sufference of Add Shah. Further Qutb Shah was accused of not 
reciprocating the kindness shown by Adil Shah 38 , violating the agreement 

tnct, a very important strong-hold, commanding the 

* I, 194 ; Muhammadnamah, 403-6 ; Tabrezi 67a-68« 

■ 284-6 ; n; 273*74 For tho date of occupation of 


** Tabrezi 6a-7a, 25a-b- 
14 Ibid 20a-b. 

** Ibid, 27a. 

*■ Ibid, 19a-b. 

*’ Muhammadnamah, 408-8. 
** Tabrezi 156a-157a. 
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recarding the ownership of Jillala and two or three villages of Nandiyal 19 
and also of having ill-treated tho spies of Bijapur 40 , whilo the siego of Guti 
was regarded a cuaso of rupturo of friendship with Golkonda 41 . 

On tho other hand, Qutb Shah replied that Adil Shah's objections to the 
capturo of Gandikotn were not justified 41 and further brought countercharges 
against Adil Shah of abetting the “nefarious activities ’’ of Siddi Jauhar 
of Kamool, c.g. tho invasion of Gandikota nnd Guti 44 , to remedy which Qutb 
Shah even sought tho mediation of tho Bari Sahoba and tho Padshah 4S 
Qutb Shah evidently regarded these signs of friction with Adil Shah to bo 
highly prejudicial to their common interests, as they would embolden tho 
powerful enemies who were anxiously awaiting such events 44 . He was in a 
fix and urgently appealed to Haji Nasira 47 , his envoy at Bijapur, and also 
to Khan Muhammau 48 to endeavour to settle theso matters amicably. But 
in such a poisoned atmosphero hostilities between the two Sultans were not 
long to come. 

Thus aroso out of the clash of words a clash of arms between the erst- 
while allies, which is referred to in the Fort St. George letter of January 14, 
1652 4 * : “ Wars being commenced between the Moors of Golkondah and 
Vijaporo, who, having shared this afflicted kingdom, are now bandying against 
each other , whilst tho poor Gentue, hoping their destruction, watches oppor- 
tunity to break off his present miserable voko ” Khan Muhammad 

besieged Chandraguti, while his van, Baji Ghorpare, defeated Muhammad 
Khan Lodi, the general of Mir Jumla, and expelled the latter from Gandikota. 
Mir Jumla negotiated for peace, paying an indemnity, and offering some 
hostages, and begging permission to retain Gandikota and tho country of 
Kokotwar (January 14 — February 12, 1652) 50 . 

••Tabrezi 151b-153a, 

44 Tabrezi 76a-77b 

41 Ibid, 156a- 157a 

44 c f. Mi r Jumla'a letter to a Bijapur grandee Tabrezi 151b.l63a l9a-b. 

44 See Ibid 30a-31b 

44 Tabrezi, Z5b-27a, 30a-31b 

41 Ibid, 30a-31b 

44 Tabrezi 25b-27a. 

44 Ibid. 

44 Ibid, 36a-3fa. 

W TEF. 1651-54 OD. 

Muhammadnamah, 406-415; FEF. op cit 111. 
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knowledge. But tho truth is that Adil Shah knew it well that according to 
the agreement of division (1/3 : 2/3) among us, I would demand my 1/3 share 
just as Adil Shah would demand his 2/3. When I want my share, ho makes 
false accusations to gain t ime . You would therefore present before the Emperor 
tho viewpoints of both of us For favour of his decision. Adil Shah always 
complains of my Mir Jumla. As Adil Shah, having an oyo to his own honour, 
considers as if my servant was his own, what aro wo to do in this caso ? I 
have always shown duo dofercnco to Adil Shah. Enquire from the Emperor's 
advisers and councillors, and advise about my conduct in future. 

(B) 

Mir Jumla’s Letters. 

1. Natvab Mvr Muhammad Said Mir Jumla to Qutb Shah (67a*G8a). 

I feel myself highly honoured with the Naorozi 80 Kliilat sent by you. 
When you sent me to tho Karnatak, you had agroed that after tho capture 
of Gandikota, you would permit me to go to Mecca. Tho fort has now been 
conquered together with many others. 

0. Nauxtb Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jumla to a Bijapur Grandee (I61b*153a). 

Received the Padshah’s letter, which strengthened our relationship of 
co-operation. About the reference of the Shah about Ghazipur alias Nandiyal 
and Jillala® 1 I am now stating a truo account of tho events, so that the sus- 
picion of the violation of the agreement might be removed. Hero are the 
details. 

When I first reached the neighbourhood of Gandikota, and besieged it, 
Syed Chand Muhammad, havaldar of Nandiyal wrote to Narsu Pandit : “2 
or 3 villages of Nandiyal had for several years come under tho jurisdiction 
of Jillala The Great Khan* 2 left those 2 or 3 villages according to the old 
practice (in order to keep up your prestigo) and did not take them forcibly. 
As it has become apparent, from your movements, that the fort of Gandikota, 
together with all the country under Guti, would be soon occupied, I pray that 
you will please give up those 2 or 3 villages of Nandiyal ”. I observed that the 
task of reduction is not yet complete and when the forts and the country of 
Timma Nayar would be captured and we would be masters of the country, 
we would occupy only the conquered countries. Wo would have no concern 
with the territory and the villages of Nandiyal. Narsu Pandit wrote to its 
havaldar what he had heard from me. It is also not improbable that these 
details have already been presented to you in the aforesaid manner. 

And when wo conquered the fort of Gandikota, I enquired from Timma 
Nayar and the Reddi about these matters. They gave an account of what 
your officers did, — the coming of your officers in the beginning, the occupation 
of the fort of Jillala, the imprisonment of the Reddi, and the (subsequent) 


*® That Gandikota was conquered in the spring of 1650 is corroborated by this letter | 
the Khilat seems to have been presented in the beginning of tho year A H. 1060. 

* 1 The Ms. reads Chilchila WaU. but no place of that name is found in the map. I 
think this i3 to bo identified with Jillala. 

* * Khan Muhammad. 
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escape on the way and reoccupation of Jillala and tlio creation of many distur- 
bances, ■ ■ i ' • ' • * ' * « • ■ 

on Kant ' ' ' i . ' ■ : 

referred . ■ . ' ' ’ 

Kavar nnd the promise of the Reddi to pay 10,000 linns by way of compensa- 
tion for the damages. From the records of Timma Xnyar and the Bpccchos 
of the Reddi, and from the accounts of the local men who aro conversant 
-with tlio detail, I came to know that the father of Timma Kavar had, beforo 
conquering Gandikota, already occupied Jillala, with which he had been con- 
nected from before. So completely did ho occupy, it, that no mmindar or 
.any person had any claim to share the country with him or cau B e of dispute 

When the officers of Add Shah, for the sake of increasing tlio blessings of 
* * * •’ ' ‘ ' ' 1 from Yore 

the abovo- 
etc would 
ndormining 

of the foundation of (justico and) confederacy. I do not know what may 
happen (afterwards). If the seizure of Jillala and its surrender is regarded as 
& claim to its mastery, then I may submit for your information that I also 
conquered Tandivanam 83 in the country of Tanjore, together with Asiur 81 
and retained them for a long time After the agreement with you, Jinji 
fell in your Bhare ; and then, after much discussion, I gave them up to you. 
God has made me of such a stuff that violation of agreement is not in my 
nature. Had:' ’ *’ 1 "" ‘ ** r * **’’* • • i' f 

of Gandikota, ' 
and out of son 

of which was given to Malik Raihan (deceased) and another as reward to the 
Kaikwars. 

How can I thank God for this bounty t 

For I have not been endowed with the power of (making) weak promise 
-(agreement). 

You also know and it has been proved that our ruler (Qutb Shah) 
is on such friendly terms wit 1 - :c » m w ' *’ ’ * " Gandi- 
kota and even Udgir to any _ ' speak 

of Jillala! But to conceal • . , ■ 'el only 

because one has power runs counter to the feelings of brotherly co-operation. 
Truly, Jillala is a place worth fighting for, till its dust rises to heaven. 

If you are contented with the price, it is all the same whether the world 
is large or small. 

When the thirsty man requires one draught (only), he finds no difference 
between a jug and a river. 

It is very kind of you to write, for it has cemented the bonds of friendship. 
In truth, if the curtain of (your) kindnesses would not have prevented the dis- 
Tlay of various troubles, the sordid people of the Kamatak, the cauldron of 


** Soo Sarkar, Aurartgzeb. V. (Siege of Jmjl). 

•* Probably, it is Aliur in Tanjore {Map no. 2, Pharash & Co.). 
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whose opportunity had been boiling after the affair of tho late Nawab, and were 
intoxicated and senseless with the wino of power, would havo created all 
sorts of troubles and ruined the chastity of tho high and tho low. Regarding 
your advice that the arrest of the Reddi for co-operating with Timma Nayar 
in war and tho capture of his territory was not wise, and that for tho sake of 
our relationship, I should have informed you of the Reddi’s actions for his 
punishment, I have to submit that the contents of tho letters of Adil Shah 
did not in any way express any resolve on his part to punish the besieged,, 
and hence I am unable to lay their faults before you. 
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sorts of troubles and ruined the chastity of tho high and the low. Regarding 
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punishment, I have to submit that the contents of tho letters of Adil Sbah 
did not in any way express any resolve on his part to punish tho besieged* 
and hence I am unable to lay their faults bofore you, 
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Wahtien Hastings’ Saj;ai> to Root Narain Pro, rated the 21th May, 
1770 a. n. 

ttrcnrd /. 


No. 11. Sanad to Roop Narain Poo, the Zemindar of Cnrnkhptir in tho 
District of Monghyr in the Soohah of Rchar for the Pargniian of Pairna 

(sief, A. Beve and the I)lie« of Darindch SahHwara 

mehaU — RcgiMcrw! by order of tlie Governor General (in) Conned at I'ort 
William the fith June, 1770 


Rev. Dcptt. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) R. SUMNER, 

Secretary. 


(East India) Company Mndarul mnhara sipch 
aalar Diwan of the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa devoted sen-ant of Emperor Shall Alam Ghazi, 
14th year (of tho reign). 


Know yc Motaaaddies molumat present and future, and the Chowdhries 
and Qanungos of Junglctcri Mahals appertaining to Kharakpur under Sircar 
Monghyr in the Province of Bihar 

Whereas Parganas Chandwa and Passai and villages Danrasakhwara, 
etc., have become less cultivated duo to disorders nnd disturbances lienee with 
a view to tho (proper) cultivation of tho said Parganas an annual jama at 
sonat rupees five thousand for tho Fash year 1184 without any abatement on 

. r, -‘ ’-*7 ' — '* (imposts other than 

.• . ■ and other expenses 

. . _■ ■ ■ lowancc), Gbatwary 

salary for the retainers, jagir grants, lands given in chanty, barhmotar, bha- 
totar shivotar, birt, ayma and aralak (milhcks), etc , and from 1185 Fasli (an 
annual jama) at sonat (*) rupees seven thousand two hundred and ninety 
one being the original assessment and the enhancement made thereon, without 
any abatement on account of calamities in accordance with the aforesaid terms 

is fixed in perpetuity as the jama year after year. The zemindari of the said 

Parganas is mode over to Roop Narain Deo Rai after the deposition of his 
father Jagannath Deo Rai. Tho said person (Roop Narain Deo Rai) shall 
look after the cultivation of the said parganas with a sense of security and pay 
into the Government treasury the land^ revenue regularly. Not a fraction 
more sliall be demanded over ” 

(as above). He should exert _ . ■ ■ 

tenantry may cultivate (lands ' ' 


1 Sonat or sonauts or aanwats were rupees after the third year of their currency 
when a definite allowance was made for their deterioration (A Statistical Account of 
Bengal by W. \V. Hunter, B. A.. LL.D., Vol. XIV — Bhagalpur and Santa! Parganas 
London, 1877). Sicca rupiya became the name specially given to the rupee coined by the 
East India Company from the year 1773 bearing insenption denoting that it has been 
struck bv Emperor Shah Alam at Murchidabad. This rupee was latterly coined at 
the mint' in CVWtta and became known as the “ Calcutta sicca ” rupee. Act XVIII of 
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pick-pockets should not be allowed to live within the limits of his zemindari. 
•God forbid, should misdeeds like murder, affray, theft, robbery, burglary and 
dacoity etc. occur within the said Parganas, he shall bo held responsible. 
When summoned, he shall appear before tho Presence (Huzzoor) escorted by 
his retainers who hold jagir grants and the Sirdars and their men. Ho shall be 
careful of his boundaries and discharge his duties with devotion and zeal. 
Be it known that the abovo named should be recognised as the zemindar of the 
aforesaid Parganas and due services should be rendered to him. This is strict- 
ly enjoined. Dated, the 24th May, 177G A. D. agreeable to 5th Rubi-oos-«anl 
of the 17th year of the reign agreeable to 24th Jeth, 1183 Bengali vcar. The 
End. 


End orsements . 

Parganas Chandwa, Passai, and villages Danrasakhwara etc. of mahalat 
■Jungle terry appertaining to Kharakpur in Sircar 3fonghyr in the Province of 
Bihar have become less cultivated due to disturbances hence with a view to 
the proper cultivation of the said parganas an annual jama at sonnt rupees five 
thousand for 1184 Fasli including land-revenue (mal), sayer, nazrana, mihmani 
and other expenses except russoom zemindary, nankar, ghatwari, the salary 
of retainers and grants to jagirdars, charity lands, brahmotar, shivotar, birt, 
ayma, amlak etc. and from 1185 Fasli at sonat rupees seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety one, being the original assessment and the enhancement, 
without any abatement on account of calamities according to the aforesaid 
terms is fixed in perpetuity as the annual jama and the zemindari of the afore- 
said Parganas is made over to Roop Narnin Deo Rai after deposing Jagannath 
Deo Rai. 


particulars of mahals inclusive of villages. 

Pargana Chandwa 1 mahal durobusht. 

Pargana Passai ...... 1 mahal durobusht. 

Pargana Satyari 1 mahal durobusht. 

Pargana Danrasakwara villages (including Sarhi). 1 mahal durobusht. 

Villages Gorda (forming ancient lease) . .1 mahal. 

Villages from pargana Amlomotia . . .1 mahal. 

Villages from Pargana Hendwooa (ba mo jib mamule 

kadim khanj jama ba amal khahad amad) . 1 mahal. 

Prom pargana Hazartaki one moum Kharij 
jama (ba mojib mamule hala sarhe mahal 
khahad amad) ...... 1 mahal. 

Jama for the year 1184 Fasli for less cultivation 

fixed at Bs. 5,000 ..... From the year 1185 Fasli annu- 

ally rupees seven thousand 
two hundred and ninety -one 
fixed in perpetuity. 

Original assessment Enhancement 
Bs. 5,000. Rs. 2,291. 


1835 prohibited further coinage of the sicca rupee and introduced the coin ‘ to be denomi- 
nated * and thereafter known as the ** Company’s rupee ”. By Act XIII of 1836 the sicca 
rupee ceased to be legal tender. This explains the variations that may be found with 
regard to tho amount of rent or revenue of any old estate given in its Sanad (granted 
at a time when sicca rupee was prevalent) and the current amount. The difference in 
value between sicca rupee and company’s rupee were made realizable as part of the 
-original rent or revenue. 
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Sanad nv Captain James Browne, dated the 24m November, 177G. 
Record II. 


Seal of the East India Company. 


Captain James Browne, Sirdar of Jungleteri, Gidhaur, 
Kharakpur, Bhngalpur, Colgong, Birhhoom and 
Kharagdiha on behalf of (East India) Company. 


Know ye Motasnddis, mold mat present and futuro and Cliowdhries and 
Qanungos of Junpletori mnlials appertaining to ‘Kharakpur under Sircar 
Monglivr in the Province of Bilmr. 

Whereas Parpanas Chandwa, Passai and villages Danra Sakhwara etc. 
under Bahu Roop Xarain Deo Rai, .son of Raja Jnpnnnath Deo Rai have be- 
come less cultivated duo to disorders and disturbances hence with a viow to the 
(proper) cultivation of the Raid parpanas etc. a Zemindari sanad has been 
issued by the Supreme Council to the Mid Bahu ns per terms given below with 
an annual jama at Ponat Rupees five thousand for 1184 Fasli inclusive of laud- 
revenue (mal), saver fouzdan, nazrana, rachmani, and other expenses except 
russoom Zamindaxy, nnnear of Qanungos, russoom ghatwari for tho salary of 
retainers and jngir grants, lands given in charity, brahmotar, shivotar, debotar, 
bishenprit, n}7tin mada<lmn*h etc. has been fixed no that he may peacefully 
look after the cultivation of the said mahals and pay tho aforesaid land-revenno 
(malguzari) to the treasury and (with annual jama) at sonat Rupees seven 
thousand two hundred and ninty-one from 1 18."» Fasli without abatement on 
account of calamities according to the aforesaid rules has been fixed in per- 
petuity. The said Babu shall pay the jama as per Sanad of tho Supremo 
Council. Bo it known to tho authorities that they shall not demand a fraction 
more than the annual amount fixed in perpetuity which should be maintained. 
This is strictly enjoined Dated, tho sixth Shawal, 18th year of the reign 
agreeable to 1184 Fasli. Tho End. 

(Sd.) JAMES BROWNE. 

Endorsements. 

(Here follows details.) 

Dismissal Parwana (*). 

Dated the ISth November, 1783 A. D. 

Record III. 

Seal of Sardar Katchery, Bhagalpur. 


East India Company Umdatutt tujjar Diwan Khalsa 

Province of Bengal devoted servant of 

Emperor Shah Alam Ghazi I4th year (of the reign). 


Know’ ye Mukaddnms, tenants (Raiyats), agriculturists, and inhabitants 
of Parganas Chandwa, Passai etc. in mahalat Pargana Kharakpur under 

sircar Monghvr in the Province o f Bihar. 

* Mr Chapman. Collector of Dhagalpur by a Parwanah. dated 7th Kartic, 1102 Fasli j 
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Whereas Roop Narain Deo Rai has been dismissed from bis services as 
ghatval for his disloyalty to tlie Government and his services has been en- 
trusted to Raja Qadir AH it is directed that the above mentioned persons shall 
(henceforward) repair to the said Raja and without hesitation pay him the dues 
of the state. Treat this as important. Dated the 10th Aghan, 1191 Fasli. 3 


The Jungleterry was a tract of country bounded by the plains of 
Bauglepoor (modern Bhngalpur and Colgong) and the Ganges on the north, 
by the Curruckpoor Hills on the north-west, by Guidore (Gidliaur) and the 
plains of Bahar (Bihar) on the west, by* the provinces of Ramgur and 
Fachete on the south and south-west, by Birblioom on the south-east, by 
Ra jmahtd Hitts on the cast, and on the north-east by the Ganges and part of 
the Rajmahal Hills. (*). The area is now roughly comprised of portions of 
the districts of Bhagalpur, Santal Parganas, Monghyr and Hazanbagh in the 
Province of Bihar, and Birbhum in Bengal. 

The properties dealt by the sanads are popularly known as Luchmipore 
Estate and is officially called as Chandwa Passat. ( s ). The estate once 
formed a part of the Klwrakpur Raj. This Raj was at one time a great princi- 
pality extending from the south of Slongliyr to the south of Bhagalpur and the 
Santal Parganas and marching with the northern boundary of the territory 
held b\ the Rajas of Birbhum. The Parganas mentioned in Record I are 
definitely mentioned in Emperor Akbar’s Revenue Roll for the Sarkar of 
Monghyr ("). 

This tract of country was “ considered as inaccessible and unknown and 
only served as receptacle to robbers”. ( 7 ). It was never fully subdued by the 
Mughals The barbarous mountaineers of the hills and the lawless tribes 
of the jungles were in a chronic condition of defiance and revolt. Anarchy at 
its worst prevailed in the country for years preceding and subsequent to its 
association with the English. The inhabitants of the plain were frequently 
subjected to marauding expeditions by the lawless hill tribes who were often, 
asserting their wild independence. 


5th October, 17S4 inform- 4 T> v v 

the Government and dirc< : 

new one might be drawn 
(1809) 1 Sel. Rep. 376 : 6 ’ • 

Final Report on the tnrn-ey and 


*1 am much indebted to Moult i Md. F. Zaharia for his help in the matter of translation. 

‘India Tracts by Col. James Browne, London, 178S, written in March (20th), 1779 
Art. I. Rage 1. 

‘Bengal District Gazetteers — Bharalpur by J. Byme, I.C.S. (1011), P. 167. 

‘The Ain-l-Akbari by Abnl Fazl ADami. Translated by Col. II. S. Jarret Vol H. 
Book Thinl, Ain XV pp. 154-155, for Parganas Chandoi, Passai, Satjari. 

7 Warren Hastings’ address to the Court of Directors, dated 3rd December, 1774 
printed with the Proceedings of the Secret Department, dated tho 8th December. 1774, 
in Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other State Topers preserved in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India. 1772 — 1785 by George W. Forrest, Vol. I.. P* 31. 
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To prevent the incursions of hillmen it was necessary to guard and watch 
the Ghats or mountain passes, through 'which these hostile descent 0 were made, 
and the Mahonicdan rulers established a tenure called Ghat w ally tenure, by 
which lands were granted to individuals, often of high rank, at a low rent, or 
without rent, on condition of their performing these duties, and protecting and 
p reserving order in the neighbouring Districts » 

The road communication between Bengal nnd Bihar ran through this 
district of Jungleteny and perhaps tho interruption to this line of communi- 
cation more than any thing else attracted the early attention of the British 
rulers about the lawlessness that prevailed in it. As early as 25th January, 

(Mr.* Pearkes) the chief of tho English Factory at Patna and had confined two 
or three pairs of his cossids (messengers).* Dak runners used to be killed 
and the navigation in the Ganges was gravely inconvenienced. 


The early British admimstartors set themselves to the task of protecting 
"the F 'r* p * :* •’ predations of the banditti 

who i ■ : ■ ■ aptain Robert Brooke 

(1773- .. ■ I ’ .7! 1780), the two military 

Collect .■ . ’■ • I ■ • ! ■ ■ ■ ■ ,e nephew of Sir John 

Shore ‘ : ■ t in making the country 

peaceful. 


In the anarchy that prcvaP 1 • ** - T - ’ ■ ‘ ^ *’ " r 

the adopted son of one Lachmt ■ 

cipal and the most powerful of ' 1 1 i. 

pur Raj Jagannath succeeded . • 1 

when the country was in turmoil consequent on the rebellion ol Muzatlar AU, 
the Raja of Kharakpur Nawab Mir Kasim after imprisoning Raja Miuaffar 
Ah (1701-1762), tried to subjugate Jagannath but failed. We, however, 
learn that later on Nawab Mir Kasim granted a Sanad to Jagannath Deo. 


In mo Jag&Tmntb Deo consented to -pay tribute more considerable than 
that formerly collected by the Rajas of Kharakpur. But the revenues fell 
every year in arrears and these balances were always carried on in the name of 
Jagannath Deo 1 ® 


Captain Robert Brooke, the first military Collector of the Jungleterry 
district of Kharagpur after his arrival in 1773 summoned Jagannath Deo to 
settle his revenue. But Jagannath was in open rebellion and had the whole 
of his Bhuiya compatriots in active support. Captain Brooke marched against 
him in April 1773 and the rest of the year was employed in these military 
operations. Jagannath and the other Zamindars of the Jungleterry district 
of Kharakpur were at length expelled, and fled into Kharakdiha. The 
Jaghirs of all tho chiefs and feudal soldiery were seized on and collected Khas 11 . 


•Raja Lelanund Singh Bahadoor Fr*. The Government of Bengal (1855) 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals 101 at p. 110. 

•Bengal and Madras Papers. Vol. II. 

••Captain James Browne: India Tracts op. cit. p. 51. 

• •Browne op. cit. pp. 55-56. 
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There is a reference to a Parwanah by Captain Brooko an exhibit in Roop 
Narain Deo Vrs. Rajah Qadir Ali (1809) 1 Sol. Rop. 370 which shows that 
Brooke placed FazI Ali, the son of Raja Muzaffar Ali of Kharakpur in charge 
of the zamindari of Jngannath Deo in 1773. In July 1774, Captain Brooke 
resigned his command of the light infantry and the collectorship of the 
Jungleterry of Kharakpur, Bhagaipur and Colgong to Captain James Browne. 
Soon after, the Jungletorry of Birbhoom and Gidhour were added to Broome’s 
Collectorship. 

Captain James Browne (afterwards' Colonel) perceived the instability of 
the khas settlement in the Jungleterry of Kharakpur and in 1774 he proposed 
that Jagannath Deo and his family should bo readmitted, “ to the manage- 
ment of their districts But he received no rcplj' from the Board. By 
February 1775, broke out the great insurrection in favour of Jagannath Deo 
and the other expelled zamindars. The whole year passed in uninterrupted 
hostilities In this year Mr. Barton, the Collector of Bhagaipur reported 
that tho robels had been interfering with the farmer of the Kharakpur Estate 
and preventing him from collecting his rents By tho beginning of the year 

me *’ ’ • 1 * *■- 1 ■■ 1 i - t 

to at . 

the ■ ■ ! ■ . i ■ r 

to h ‘ K *■ ; • ■ _ 

promise of personal safety and residing with Captain' Browne. On Captain 
Browne taking upon himself the responsibility of tho measuro the Board at 
length consented to his proposal. Jagannath immediately delivered himself 
up and his son, Roop Narain Deo was invested with tho zamindary. Captain 
James Browne in his India Tracts has given the life and character of this 
x ' " *■'"** " ’ ‘1 ' ' ! . *. T • * * ’’ 'ricts 

i . . • . , m of 

; ' ■ 1 his 

ways, and it must bo said that Captain Browne was a man with a breadth of 
vision. 

Roop Narain Deo was installed in the place of his father by the Sanad of 
the Supreme Council (otherwise known as Warren Hastings' Sanad), dated the 
24th May, 1770 (Record No. I) which was supplemented by the Sanad issued 
by Captain James Browno, dated the 24th November, 1770 (Record No. II). 

Captain Browno says that after the installation of Roop Narain till he 
(Browno) was in charge of the country (i.'c. till 1778 A.D.) there never was 
any disturbance. 1 * But we find that in 1777 and 1778 in spite of Captain 
Browno tho raids of hilbnen continued under tho leadership of Roop Narain 
Deo, zamindar of Chandwa. In tho two months of December 1777 and Jan- 
uary 1778 forty- four villages were plundered and burnt and in May 1778 some 
tents belonging to the Collector of Bhagaipur were carried off from within a 
few miles of the civil station of- Bhagaipur. Tho zamindars of Pargana 
Godda who had remained loyal when tho rest of the Jungleterry was in rebellion 
were murdered by the retainers of Roop Narain Deo. 15 The Collector directed 
tho arrest of Itoop Narain and he fled to the jungles of Birbhum for refuge. 
Subsequently it nppears that lie was pardoned. 


i*Inilin Tracts, op. ojt. Introduction p. v. 

I’Jlunters’ Statistical Account of Bengal Vo!. XIV. Districts of Bhagaipur and the 
Santa! I’a rgnnos (1877) P. 19. I*. IV. Murphy’s Final Report on tho Survey and Settle- 
ment operations in Bhagaipur District (I90J-1910) Paragraph 35. p. 15. 
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The Collector of Bhagalpur addressed a Porwnnnh to Roop Narain Deo, 
dated tho 9th Poos, 1188 Fasti (22nd December 1780 after Raja Qadir AH 
pot back his ancestral estate, the Kharakpur Raj, in September 14th 1780) 
informmp him that the settlement made with him by Government v as exclu- 
sive of tho two annas rusoom za mindarv (i.c. a russoom of two annas per 
biglm on tho area of tho cultivated land included in the tenure) 

Poop Narain again pot into troublo and tho Collector asked for military 
assistance to dispossess him. In February, 1783 he came to Bhagalpur in 
person, paid up his arrears of russoom and promised to obey the orders of the 
Government in future. But in July 1783 tho Collector of Bhagalpur had 
again to report against him to tho Government. The Governor-General ordered 
Captain Pringle to arrest him and other ghatwals who were in alliance with 
him and to destroy the Fort of Teor in Birbhum where he had taken shelter. 
It was further ordered that the lands held by Poop Narain should be given to 
Pajah of Kharakpur. (Fide Record III.) Still Poop Narain evaded arrest. 
In 1784, ho made several representations suing for pardon to the Collector of 
Bhagalpur who recommended to tho Government that this should be granted 
and that his estate should be restored to him. “ Tho Ghatwal (Roop Narain) 
was ordered to proceed to Calcutta, but excused himself on the ground that 
he was a jungly person, nnsued to the ways of the cities, and that moreover 
his grand-mother had just died, and he was bound to perform the usual funeral 
ceremonies. He also urged that his zamindari was too small to bear the 
expenses of such long journey. Finally he was pardoned and restored to his 
estates. His disputes with Kharakpur Raj continued, however, until his 
phatwali was, on the recommendation of the Sadar Diwani Adalat, separated 
from Mahalat Kharagpur and made into a separate estate ”. 14 

Now what were the status and the tenure of Roop Narain Deo under 
Warren Hastings’ Sanad, dated 24th May, 177C (Record No. I) which is our 
main consideration. The other records are supplementary in their character 
throwing light upon the main record. What then is the real character of 
Warren Hastings’ Sanad bearing the seal, dated the 14th year {i.e., 1772 A.D. 
when the East India Company decided to stand forth as Diwan) ? 

I. Is it a pure and simple Zamindarv Sanad ? 

"’ll, Is it a Ghat wali Sanad ? 

III. Or does the Sanad combine both the Ghatwah and Zamindary 
characters ? 

The expression ‘ Zamindari ’ has been used in the document and save 
Record No. Ill the expression “ services as Ghatwal ” is nowhere to be found 
in the three documents. But the expression “ Zamindar ” and “ Zamindari ” 
used in Sanads of this period cannot be held to be conclusive of the matter. 
Moreover the mere style of document does not make it what it is not in reality. 
The holder of a service tenure might be a zamindar and there is nothing in- 
consistent on his holding on terms of both yielding a jama and rendering quasi- 
military service and the use of tho expression like “ Zamindari ” and 
“ Zamindar ”. The test seems to be whether the obligation imposed on the 
grantee showed the tenure was ghatwali in character. - 

Records I and II are nearly 164 years old. We have the advantage of 
Captain Browne’s own memorandum, dated 20th March 1779 written while he 


*P. \V. Murphy’s Final Report. Op. cit Paragraph 35. Page 15. 
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■was at Jungleterry in order to comply with an order of tho Hon’ble Warren 
Hastings. Browne in his work has divided J nnglcterry districts into provinces 
like Birbhoom, Curruckpoor (Kharakpur), Colgong etc. He says in Article III 
{at page 3 of his India Tracts) : 

‘‘ These provinces are again subdivided into Talookas, or small Zamindaries 
called Gauiwallies of which there are in each respective province as follows.” 


“ IV 


Purgannah Curruckpoor Zilla Jungleterry, under the Jungleterry Collector. 
3. Ga,utawallis viz. 

Luchmipoor — 1S . 

Handway — **. 

Chandan and Cuttoreah ” — 17 . 

This is what we have in 1779 from Captain Browne who in 177G mentions 
in his Sanad to Roop Naram (Record II) that a “Zamindari Sanad ” has 
been issued to tho latter by the Supreme Council (i.e. Record No. I). In 
3lr. Dickinson’s (Dixon’s) Sanad to Handway in 1794 tho Ghatwal has been 
addressed as “ Zammdar ” It seems fairly clear that in those days there was 
hardly any distinction used to bo made in the use of the expressions like 
41 Ghatwali ” and “Zamindari”, “Zamindar’* and “ Ghatwal ” in these 
districts 

The tonuio cieated by Record. I is an instemrari mocurrary settlement. 
Can it bo a zamindari tenure also ? It would be rathor unusual, though by no 
means impossible to find such a permanent Zamindari grant before the Decen- 
nial Settlement which was made permanent by Regulation I of 1793. 19 The 
turbulence of Roop Narain and his ancestors and the vicissitudes of the Rajas 
of Kharakpur combined to make them their own masters and ultimately led 
to the complete separation of the estate from the parent estate, the Kharakpur 
Raj on the recommendation of the Sadar Diwani Adalat in 1809. The 
Parwana of 1780 about russoom already mentioned, the Sanad of Warren 
Hastings dated the 21st April 1781 restoring tho Kharakpur Raj to Rajah 
Qadir Ali which expressly includes Roop Narain’s estate within the Raj. and 
also the Kabuliyat executed by Rajah Qadir Ali in favour of Government for 
Permanent Settlement of 21 mahals dated the 5th Januarj' 1796 expressly 
including tho mahals of Roop Narain Deo dissipate all doubt about the real 
character of Roop Narain Deo’s estate although Record I shows that Roop 
Narain was to pay the revenue direct to the Government and to appear before 
the ruling power i.e. to say to ronder services to the state (whatever the nature 
•of that service might be). 

“The estate in Record I. 

1 ‘Holds Captain Browne’s Sanad and already judicially held as Government Ghat- 
wally. 

1 T Tndia Tracts. Op. cit. P. 7. 

l* Fr _P V. T> "-*• * 1r ‘*— <•«-. . T ' 1 J 

by Mr. * 

broolco’a ' " i 

proprietc ■ ■ 

with in the Regulations for the Decennial Settlement. 
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There ma\ be objections to the Record No I being n Ghntunli Sanad. 
Ordinarily m a Ghatwali Sanad it is expected that, first, there should be somo 
reference in it about the granteo ns a ghatwal or his services as ghatwali, 
secondly, there should bo specification of number of barknndnzes, archers, and 
sirdars in the Sanad itself which the ghatwnl is to maintain. I may mention 
here that some stress has been laid on the number of Sirdars, and harknndazes 

■ largo forco is more than the 
the forco is precise and it is 
• not vary according to the 
needs of the moment, but is fixed at a standing number at all times, and 
attendance on the Hazur with tho whole force on demand is clearly beyond the 
scope of mere constabulary duties, 1# , which a person holding an ordinary 
zammdarv was to perform. There is indeed the clause about attendance 
before Huzoor m Record I, the Sanad under investigation, but there is no 
specification of number of retainers although they are referred to. As to the 
first item that is to say the description of the grantee as Ghatwal and his 
services as Ghatwali, tliero is of courso nothing in Record I. Record No. Ill 
throws some light It shows that Roop Narain Deo was dismissed from his 
services as ghatwal. I have used above tho word * ordinarily ’ advisedly 
while laying down tho tests to be applied. It is an admitted fact that the 
Ghatwal of Luchmipore was the Chief Ghatwal 10 . Are we to suppose that the 
Ghatwali was at that time gamed such notoriety that it would have been 
thought unnecessary to mention it as such ? Even after tho grant in 1776 
Captain Browne describes m his official report in 1779 Luchmipore as a Ghatwali 
under the direct control of the Jungleterry Collector and we may fairly assume 
that Captain Browne knew what was meant by ghatwali and he could hardly 
have described it as ghatwali if it was not really so After Browne comes the 
dismissal parwana in 1783 Record No III. Rending the Sanad along with 
the contemporary literature and documents relating to this vary estate written 
by persons who intimately knew tho country under their administration it is 
difficult to escape from the conclusion that Roop Narain’e tenure was a ghatwali 
tenure. Is it then possible that the Supreme Council in granting Record No. I 
after their very trying experiences with the Luchmipore ghatwal wanted to do 
away with his services which necessitated the maintenance of a quasi-military 
force constantly at his disposal and hence they have neither expressly men- 
tioned the services he is to perform nor specified the number of the retainers ? 
Or is it that the status tho Ghatwal had already acquired and the esteem with 
which he was looked upon by his Bhuiya compatriots made such enumeration 
of numbers flf retainers etc. superfluous and thought unnecessary ? At this 
distance of time it would be bold indeed to definitely sav which of the two 
- -<-• »- iin-e r* mtx, .-<• i • - ’ 


that • “ the Board were first averse, but at length consented, on my taking 
■upon myself the responsibility of tho measure . From a careful perusal of 
the India Tracts it is difficult to believe that Browne meant any change in th Q 


"Kumar Satja Xaram Singh 

m p. c. 


J’r*. .Raja Satya Niranjan ChaKar\arti I.R.R. 3 Patna 


i Settlement Operations in the Distnrt of Santal 
Paragraph 10, P. 26 : Ihirf, of the Bhagalpur 
P.14. Sonabati Kumari Vrt. Raja Kirtjanand 
where Dr. Francis Buchanan (the writer of Mss. 
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status of the estate and its holder while restoring it to Roop Narain Deo- 
Jagannath Deo’s deposition seemed to him sufficient punishment for the 
purpose. 

The peculiar history of the estate and its holders from the days of 
Luchman Deo, fiom whom the estate derives its name makes it difficult to 
applj’ to its Sanad the tests of Sanads of ordinary and less known ghatwalis. 
It is also important that in the Sanad for the zamindarv of the Hon’blo East 
India Company’s lands at Calcutta in part II, Page 200 of Mr. C. U. Aitchison's 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads Vol. II and in the specimen of zamindarv 
Sanad given at pp. 478 and 479 of Mr. Arthur Phil ip’s Tagore Law Lecture 
on Land Tenures in Lower Bengal there is no such clause like a zamindar 
attending the Huzoor with his body of men. 

There is another interesting feature with regard to this estate. A guess — 
and it is simply a guess — can be made as to whether this estate was granted 
on joint terms of a jama and service by reference to Ain-i-Akbari. It is well 
known that for purposes of revenue administration the country was divided 
by the Mughal Government into parganas etc. “ This arrangement still 
forms the basis of revenue system ”**. Parganas Chandwa, Passai and 
Satyan out of the properties granted by Record I are to be found definitely 
mentioned in Akbar’s Revenue Roll for the Sarkar Monghyr with revenues,. 


against them as follows — 22 


Parganas 

Dams. 

Cbandoi 

. . . . 3,60,000 

Passai . 

. . . . 1,32,000 

Satyan . 

68,730 


5,50,730 


But the revenue fixed by the Sanad for the above parganas and other 
properties as well is Rs. 7,291 only. This is a great diminution in revenue, 
certainly for nothing. 

Taking every thing into consideration it seems probable that Record I 
did not bring about any change in the status and tenure of Roop Narain Deo- 
from the previous holders of the estate Even if it be supposed that the grant 
is very like a zamindary one it is not a pure zamindary grant. The utmost 
that can be said of the Record I under investigation read with other records 
and contemporary literature of the period, is that it evidences a ghatwali 
zammdari tenure if not simply a ghatwali or a zamindary tenure. 

!, Bihar and Orissa. First Decennial Review (1012-1922) of the administration and 
development of the Province 1923 Ed. p. 75. 

** Ain-i-Akban Translated by Colonel H. S. Janet Vol. II. Rook Third Ain. XV* 
Calculating a Dam at 1/40 Akbar Shalu Rupee, the revenue would bo Rs 13,7681 on the 
assumption that the ratio remains the same. (See H. H. Wilsons’ Glossary 1940 Edition 
Dam, Daum.) 
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“Capture and Surrender of Gheria by the English." 
j By Dr. H. X Suilin, M A. (All.), I’h.D. (London).] 

The capture of Uhcna hns been thus described by Admiral Watson in 
n letter to the Councd of Bombay. 

Ghcrcah Harbour, the 14th February 17o( 

4 1 arrived with the squadron the 11th instant in the evening off 
Ghereah and came to anchor, when I was informed that Toolajee Angr'a 
was actually treating with the Morattas in order to surrender the place 
to them 1, therefore, thought no time should he lost and accordingly 
sent a summons to him the next morning to surrender the town and fort 
to me, but not receiving nn answer in the time proposed and finding 
the Morattas were trifling with us I weighed with the squadron at one 
O’clock and ran into the harbour, nnd ns they thought proper to fire at the 
ships as they passed by the batteries, n9 soon as we were placed, we 
began such a fire upon them ns I believe they never can face and soon 
silenced their batteries and the fire from their grabs. 

“A little after four O’clock a shell fell into the Restoration which set 
her on fire, and very soon Angria’s whole fleet was on fire and tbe\ are 
all destroyed 

“As 1 suspected they would probably let in the Morattas I landed 
all the troops that night to get between the town and them, and indeed 
I found what I suspected to be true, for Toolajee had sent orders to his 
brother-in-law who commanded in the town upon no account to let the 
English come in. 

“ Yestenhn morning I sent another message to the commandant that 
if he did not in an hour's time deliver up the place and let the English 
match m I would renew my attack and he must expect no quarter, He 
begged I would wait till next morning, for that it was not in his power 
to dehvei up the place without Toolajee 's permission, which ho had sent 
for. 

“As I found they were still trifling with me to gain time, that the 
Morattas get into the town before us, I renewed the attack about four in 
the afternoon and in about twenty minutes' time they flung out a flag 
of truce 

“I insisted that on- troops should be let in, and their colours hurled 
down, but as I found they did not comply with this demand I found myself 
obliged to renew the attack again when they very soon after called out 
for mere\ , being near enough to hear them call, for at low' water, the 
Kent was aground: by this you can see we had nothing to spare 

“Cnpt. Forbes with sixty men marched into the fort last night nnd took 
possession of the place and we insisted on an English Jack and this 
morning the whole body of the English forces marched in. 

“I have appointed Itnmnjee Pant to meet me on board this afternoon, 
ns he is desirous of speaking with me, but I shall tell him I will not let 
a Moratta come into the town till they have delivered Toolajee into mv 
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Another point to be noted in the letter of Watson written from Gheria 
harbour dated the 14th February 1756 is this. He says “I arrived with 
the squadron the 11th inst. in the evening off Gherenh and came to on 
anchor when 1 was informed that Toolnjee Angria was ncutal.y treating 
with the Morattas in order to surrender the place to them”. This is a 
lie. He had been informed of this four days before. Under the date 
7tb February 1756, the diary of the Superintendent mentions: “this 
afternoon received letters advising that Toolnjee was treating with the 
Morattas and on discoursing with the Admiral found he was determined to 
proceed against Ghereah whether the Morattas joined him or not. * This 
was four days before Famnjec Punt told him that Gheria was likely to 
be surrendered without a gun-fire. And yet be says lie w as informed that 
Toolnjee miis treating with the Mnratlin** when “he came to an anchor 
off Gheria. 

That was how Gheria was captured by the English. We may next pas** 
on to the facts about its surrender to the Marnthas. 

After the capture of the fort the English got large sums of money and 
e\eiy day afterwards tlieie was “new discovery of treasure, plate, jewels 
etc ’’ (Letter 16th Febiunry 1756). 

These rich spoils they did not share with the Marathas obviouslv 
because they had not assisted m the capture of the fort Shortly after 
this Mr Garde was sent ns the Provisional chief of Gheria and on the 5th 
March 1756 the Governoi issued the following instruction to him “Con- 
formable to our articles with the Morattas before we entered into an 
alliance with them for destroung of Toolajee Angria the Morattas were 
to be put in possession of nil Angria 's forts and ammunition when taken, 
leserving the fort of Bancote and Hemetgur with their dependencies to 
the Hon’ble United E I Cv our masters and that the Dutch were 
not only to be put out of the Nnnnnh’s dominions but they were 
never to be permitted to have nn\ of his ports The Morattas have not 
only not settled our limits at Bancote (new ft Victoria) but some of them, 
have been tempering to introduce the Dutch ligain to Bassein, and have 
actually purchased a large quantity of copper of them We have reason 
to believe that the President has overset their scheme at present, but 
we mention this only to shew you the perfidv of these people 

Regarding the terms of settlement “ns the fort and port of Ghereah 
are in all respects so much preferable to Victoria even without the river 
of Rajipur, what you must insist on, is, that the Hon ’hie Company are 
to possess the fort of Ghereah and our limits to the northward of it are 
to be two corse to the northward of Cariapntam river quite up to 
Sambnjee Bajah’s country as the river runs up N. E. and all the countrv 
to the south and as far ns Toolajee Angria was possessed of to the 
Mnlwnns countrv. Our meaning for demanding these limits are first that 
the whole royalty of the Kariapatam river mav be rested in the Hon ‘hie 
Company and next that Morattas may' not bv keeping a slip of territory 
be enabled to levy any Tuncan or other dutv on our trade am where but 
to the north and which will be their own territories, and you are to insist* 
peremptorily that no other Tun-can or new' duty he levied on our trade 
but the usual sum of pice on every loaded ore or other loaded beast 
that .passes out of our territories. Should Rnmnjeen grant us the river 
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of llojipore \ou arc then to insist on our limits being two corse to tbo 
northward of that river quite up to S.unhnjee Bnjnh’s territories, but on 
no account jou are to allow of the Morattns having nrn dominion or 
territory- within the Hon*ble Company's territories”. 

This letter clearly reveals the moti\es of the Bombay Council for retain- 
ing Ghcna Gheria was to be exebange for fort Victoria or Banco to, 
because it is "so much preferable” to the fort Victoria. To tube posses- 
sion of Ghenn in breach of the agreement, and to coerce nn ally to ex- 
change it for another fort less preferable — agnin in breach of agreement, 
is certamU not nn example of sincerity And yet to charge those who 
had fulfilled their part of the agreement with ‘'perfidy” betrays a disposi- 
tion that hardly knows am scruples The facts which according to tho 
Bombay Council proved the perfidy of the Mnrnthns were that they had 
not fixed the limits of fort Victoria, that Toolaji had not been delivered up 
to them and that the Peshwns had purchased a large quantity of copper 
from the Dutch Without wasting time to examine these charges we 
could quote the words of Grant Duff, who is not too partial towards the 
Marathas nor too critical of the English He sa\s that “the first two 
were evasive, the last did not relate to the point in question”. In spite 
of that the Bombay Council thought thev were unimpeachable in their 
preference for Gheria in exchange of Bankot. 

On 12th March at a conference held for the settlement of terms Mr. 
De la Garde met at Gheria Bnmnji Pant, Gangadhnr Pant and Govind 
Pant, and he was told by Bnmajee Pant that the terms of the English 
would not be acceptable and Gheria could not be left with the English. 
The conference broke off without nnv result. At this time the Peshwa 
was busv elsewhere. On the 14th April n letter from Madras stated that 
the Peshwa with on armv of fifty thousand Marathas was advancing 
against Mornri Eno Ghorpade. After that he induced Snlnbut Jang to 
dismiss Bussv and his French troops These nffairs kept him nwnv from 
"Poona, where he returned on the 20th July 1750. On the 21st July he 
replied to a tetter of the Governor of Hombav m which he said:- 

"I have received vour friendly letter, the report of which is, that the 
fort Ghcreah shall be delivered ns soon ns our agreement is comply ’d 
with, and that at present you cannot bring your people on account of 
the season; that after the coconuts are hove in the sea you shall send 
your ships for them. That on mv arrival at Poonnli \ou would send vour 
gentlemen to- me to settle everything. That ns Ghereah has a good 
harbour for large ships (which Bancote has not) \ ou propose to change 
"Bancote for Ghereah and be barrier between us and the Portuguese; but 
if this was not liked, you arc readv to deliver up Ghereah as ebon as 
our agreement is complv’d with. Bajee Punt and Jeevajee Nnnnjee have 
likewise fully wrote to me. But the war which I made with Angria was 
to get Ghereah. so consider how it would look if I was to deliver that 
place to vou and which is far from our agreement As for the Portuguese, 
I am sure, if we hoth join together we can demolish nnv power of theirs 
for which reason there was no need to have so many embarrassments 
about them. Now xou say it is improper time. Vour honour and I are 
heartv friends so what disadvantage would there he to ypu, shoo'd you 
•deliver the fort and order the poonle to live in the town? T could send 

'the people bv land giving them what is necessary 
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To this the Governor’s reply was as follows: — "I never had any 
intention of keeping Ghereah any longer than till our articles were 
comply ’d with, which though they may seem trifles to you arc not so to 
us, and in particular the Dutch trade being stopped, which you assured 
me should not only be abolished, but that they should not have any 
intercourse with your country, and though your people may have told 
you that they have put an entire stop to it I say they have not, and to 
this, hour large quantities of Dutch goods are daily carry ’d into your 
country. Your people have informed you that they have delivered us 
the Bancote and the villages, but to convince you that they have only 
delivered the fort a little time ago, Badjec Punt shewed me the Sunnuds 
for the villages but told me that he had orders not to deliver that unless 
I would previously give him an order for the delivery of Ghereah 

“That I made a proposal of exchanging Bancote for Ghereah is true, 
but I never insisted on it, unless it had been agreeable to you, and I 
do assure you, as soon ns the weather will permit, of my people return- 
ing lieie by sea, but 1 hope you will excuse im being at the expense 
of their marching overland “which would not only be vastly inconvenient 
but very troublesome’’. 

This correspondence clearly indicated that the Peshwa was bent on 
occupying Gheria and that the Governor of Bombay would not insist on 
the exchange of Bancote for Gheria, though he had instructed Mr. Garde 
in his letter of instruction dated the 5th March 1756 to do bo. Shortly 
after this exchange of letters the Bombay Council in their consultations 
dated the 30th August noted as follows: — 

“Judging it necessary that Messrs Byfeld and Spencer should have 
an order from us to Mr William De Ja Garde, Provisional Chief of 
Ghereah to admit some of the Nannah’s people into the castle of that 
place for hoisting his colours, should these gentlemen find the delivery 
of it to Nannah unavoidable, the same is now drawn out and signed, 
but he is particularly directed not to deliver up the cas tie till vessels 
arrive there from hence to bring away our people and effects and obey 
any orders he may receive from the abovementioned gentlemen at Poonah". 

This attitude of the Bombay Council was changed as soon as they 
came to know that a wai had been declared between England and France 
on 17th May. This news reached them early in September and on I2th 
September they ordered De la Garde to admit 20 of Pesjiwa men into 
Gheria. In the mean while Messrs Byfeld and Spencer had been nego- 
tiating for an agreement with the Peshwa at Poona. In the negotiations 
Mr. Spencer played n prominent part and had the agreement concluded 
on 12th October 1756 According to the terms Gheria was to be sur- 
tendered within twenty-four davs of Mr. Sppncer’s departure from Poona, 
the Dutch were to be excluded from the trade in the Maratha dominions, 
ten villages in the neighbourhood of Bancote are to be ceded to the 
English, Toolajee Angria was not to receive any territory below' the 
Ghnts on the sea coast and there should be no additional inland duty 
imposed on English merchandize. 

The English had gained certain substantial advantages by this treaty. 
And their net •gain* in this Toolaji Affairs were very great indeed. Their 
enemy Toolaji had been crushed and kept a prisoner for life; their rival 
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in trade, the Dutch had been excluded from Peshwn's dominions; they 
had acquired Himmatgnrh and Bnncotc with Rome villages; they had 
received certain concessions in matters of inland trade; and lastly they 
had earned away n vast treasure hoarded by generations of Angrias in the 
fort of Gheria. What was the gain of the Pcshwa? lie had had the 
bare satisfaction of acquiring Gheria and somo other forts, of beeping 
Toolaji a prisoner and of seeing the destruction of his entire fleet. 


Bibliography : — 

1 India Office Becords — Bomba\ Select Committee Consultations. 
(Sept 1755— April 1758) Bong- D., Vol. 48 

2 Historv of the Mnhrnttns b\ Grant Duff — -Vol. II. 
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Fresh light on the history of the family of Sbivaji's mother, 
[lly Mr Y. K. Deslipnnde, M.A., LL.B.] 


In tm paper “Two historical families of Bernr", read before the session 
of the Records Commission held at Lahore in 1937, an account was given 
about Lukhji Jadhao, grand-father of Shivnji tlie great. While searching 
for the records of the family in the branches residing near about Sindkhed, 
the principal head quarter of the family, I came across a document called 
“Surata Majlis” through the exertions of Mr. D. 15. Mnhajan, a co- 
worker of mine in the field of research in history and literature. That 

document is an award gi\cn by the pnnehas on the 30th of Rnbilawal 1119 
Fasli settling about a dispute of the watan of the family among its branches. 
The disputing parties had placed before the pnnehas several documents 
detailing the acquisition of the watan during various periods and have 
thus disclosed certain events connected with the history of the family. 
The Surata Majlis has, been written in Marathi. Instead of giving its 
translation I shall stntc in brief the history which it brings to light for the 
first time In order to identify the members of! the family mentioned 
therein, the unpublished manuscript No. G. 24 in the India Office library 
was of great use In my tour of Europe, undertaken to attend the 
International History Congress held at Zurich in Belgium, I had nn 
occasion to read in tho India Office library at London for nearly a month 
in 1938. I had then mode notes of the said manuscript which contained 
the statement and the geneologv of the Jadhao family of Sindkhed. This 
statement and the family tree were prepared bv Raja Jagdeorno Jadhao, 
the then representative of the family in 1820 A.D. He was brother-in-law 
of Chhntrnpati Pratapsinhn Bhosala of Satnra and was also then residing 
at Satnra (Shahunngor). 

The dispute, for which the Surat Majlis was given, was between 
Raghojirno Jadhao, great grandson of Bahadurji, the 3rd son of Lukhji 
Jadhao on one side and Bahadurji grandson of Bhootji, who was the 
younger brother of Lukhji and Ranoji, the great grandson of Achalknma 
who was the 2nd son of Lukhji, 

The history, as mentioned in the Surata Majlis, is as follows: — 

Lukhji Jadhao was invited for an interview by the emperor of Ahmnd- 
nngar in the fort of Dmdatabad and was treacherously killed there along 
with his three sons and one grandson. Bhootji, his brother wanted to 
take revenge. He volunteered his services to help in seizing the fort; as 
a reward for which the emperor issued a farman on the 28th Shnhrinr of 
3rd Ilahi by which he gave an nssurance to Bhootji to grant him the 
Leshmukhi watan if he succeeded in his attempt. Bhootji. however, 
succeeded nnd the emperor ultimately granted the watan by a farman in 
the Rahi year 8 Bhootji got watan recorded in the name of Bahadurii, 
son of his elder brother Lukhji as he had then no issue. Bv this farman 
the fnmilv got Deshmukhi watan of 25 perganahs. Bhootji. thereafter 
went to Bern i along with Bahadurji for service with the emperor A 
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son was bom to him at Delhi, he was named Rustumrao. Ultimately 
Bhootji died at Delhi. _ ' 

After the death of Bhootji, Bahadurji returned to the Deccan along with 
Rusturmrao who was then minor. In consultation with Bimbni widow of 
Bhootji, Bahadurji divided the Deshmukhi watan in four parts in 1633 A.D. 
It was shared by (1) Vithoji, son of Anchnlji or Achalkama, 2nd son of 
Lukhji, (2) Thakurji, son of Dattaji, the eldest son of Lukhji, (8) Bahadurji, 
the 3rd son of Lukhji himself and (4) Rustumrao, minor son of Bhootji. 
The four sharers were exclusively enjoying their respective shares. 
Rustumrao, after attaining majority, thought that he was defrauded of his 
legitimate half share so he lodged a complaint before Khan Dauran the 
then subalidar of the Deccan. As a result the whole wartan was tem- 
porarily resumed by the government. Thereafter in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
Raghoji and Eao Jagdeo sons of Dattaji, grandsons of Bahadurji and great 
grand sons of Lukliji made an attempt and ns a result got the whole 
Deshrnulchi watan exclusively in their own names by a farman of Aurangzeb 
on the 5th of Rabilakhar of the 30th Julus, and thus excluded all the 
sharers from the watan. Being aggrieved by the high-handedness of Rao 
Jngdeo and after him his son Raghoji, Bahadurji son of Rustumrao and 
Ranoii son of Girjoji filed a complaint before Raja Shnnkaraji Mnlharrao 
Ynkshtikar the then Nazam Subah of the Deccan. With the consent of 
the disputing parties the dispute was referred to the arbitration of the 
following panchas, vis., (1) Trimbak Mahadeo .Deshmukh of Perganah 
Ambnd. (2) Antnji Bapuji Deshpande of perganah Bid, (3) Afnhomad 
Aurang Birnd Afahomnd o f Warkhed in perganah Newasrr and others The 
panchas inspected several documents produced and recorded evidence of 
the witnesses given hv the parties and gave an award confirming the parti- 
tion made bv Bahadurji son of Lukhji in 1633 A.D. Raja Shnnkaraji 
Mnlhar, the Nazam Subah of the Deccan confirmed the award and passed 
the order accordingly on the 30th of Rabilnwnl 1119 Fasli in 1719 A.D., and 
restored the shares of the watan to their respective possession. Since 
then the family has been subdivided into several branches many of which 
are still enjoying the watan 

It would be inteiesting to find that the Sindkhed family of Raja 
Siwaji’s mother Jijabai had several matrimonial connections with the 
family of Shiwnji. From the statement in the^India Office manuscript 
T note down the following connections : — 

(1) Jijabai daughter of Lukhji Jndhao was given in marriage to Shahnji 
Bhosnla and was the mother of the great* Sliiwaji. 

(2) Emperor Aurangzeb got Shnhu, grandson of Shiwaji married with 
Ambiknbai, probably daughter of Bahadurji, grandson of Bhootji at 
Delhi while Shahu was the emperor’s ward in captivity. 

(8) Tnrabai wife of Rajaram and dmighter-in-Iaw of Shiwaji gave her 
daughter Ambiknbai in marriage to Raghojirno Jndhao of Sindkhed, whose 
aon Bnbaii Jndhao resided at Satara and took part in politics there in the 
reign of Shnhu. 

(4) Trimbakji Rnje Wawikar, whose son was given in adoption to 
Chhntrapati Ramraja and had succeeded him as Shahu Maharnj, had his 
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daughter married with Kamnloji Jndhno, descendant of Achnlknrna the 
2nd son of Lukhji Jndhno Kamnloji ’s son Jngdeorao was residing at 
Shahunngar in 1820 A.D., the year of the statement, under the patronage 
of his brothcr-m-law, Chhntrnpnti Prntnpsinlm of Satara. 

Thus it will be seen that the private records of old families throw, 
sometime, much light on history and it is therefore useful to search for 
and preserve the records in possession of private families. 





Mughal FarmS ns in PeshSwar — I. 
f By Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lond.) ] 

In the course of my search for historical material in Peshawar I was lucky 
enough to light upon somo interesting official documents relating to the Mughal 
Period. Somo of them are Formans of Shah Jahan and Aurangzcb. For 
the present I have taken only two of them *: ono of Shah Jalian issued under 
tho Nishdn of his son, Murad Bakhsh, and tho other of Aurangzcb, issued 
under the Nishdn of his son, Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah, and made 
them the subject of this paper. A Nishdn means “ a letter written by 
a member of royal family to anyone except tho Emperor.”* When issued by 
a Prince entrusted with a responsible post to a subordinate officer or any other 
person, it can take tho form of a Farman. The prescnco of tho Imperial 
Tvghra on tho two documents in question, tho trend of tho text and tho nature 
of contents give them tho stamp of Farman or mandate and hence, to avoid 
confusion, I have preferred to call them Royal Farmdns to distinguish them 


as follows : — 

1. DEDICATORY RELIGIOUS FORMULA, such as Bismillah ar 
Rahman ar Rahim, Attaho Albar, Ilowal Ghani, etc. with which the Mughal 
Farmdns begin. The Farmdns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, who were 
orthodox Muslim King3, begin with Bismillah ar Rahman ar Rahim, written 
on the top in Arabic script or Tvghra style of hand-writing. 

, *■ , , - , ... . e and titles of tho Emper- 

< I ' .Yhen a Farman was issued 

1 .. - 1 . : , containing his name and 

title, just below the Imperial Tvghra . Tvghra 3 found on tho Mughal Formans , 
as far as I 'have seen, aro square in shape and written in Arabic script with 
vermillion or besmeared with gold dust when tho writing was still wet. 

3. SEALS. The Imperial Farman was sealed with two circular seals, 
ono of the Emperor and the other of the ]Ya:ir, the former finding place on the 
top and the latter at the bottom of the Farman. The Royal Farman, i e., 
that issued by a Prince, was stamped with his own seal, containing his name 
and title. In some special cases the Imperial Farman also bore tho Panjah , 1 * 3 
or palm impression of the Emperor, dipped in vermillion, or a sentence or two 
in his own hand-writing in order to emphasise the importance of the Farman, 
or to removo all doubts about its authenticity and genuineness, or to do special 


1 I shall continue tho senes till I hato finished with all of them. I may, however 
add here that the owner of fhese and other documents would not part with them even 
for a day or two eo that I had to read and copy them for mjself at his place within a 
ridiculously short time. 

* Muqaddama J}uq'St-i-'Alamgir,S. Najlb Ashraf Kad\I. p. 24 ; and Mughal Ad- 
ministration, Sir Jndunath Sarkar, pp. 220—35 

* Tho Panjah was a rubber representation of tho Emperor’a palm. It was carried 
about in a bap. Seo Mughal Administration, p. 231 ; and Muqaddama Puq'&l-i.’Alamglr, 
p. 20. 
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honour to the addressee. 4 Some of the Farm&ns issued by the Mughal Em- 
perors under their own seals were also stamped with a small circular or oval 
seal called Auzak . 6 

4, SUBJECT-MATTER, opening with the name and title of the addressee 
and ending with an emphasis on the importance of the matter and the urgency 
of the Farmdn. 

5, DATE, which is invariably given at the end of the text in the regnal 
year of the ruling Emperor. 

6, ENDORSEMENT AT THE BACK, consisting of the entries made by 
the office 6 and the seal of the I YasJr or Dhcan through whom the Farman 
was transmitted to the addressee. 


* Mughal Administration, pp. 231-32 ; and Muqaddama-Ruq' at-i-'Alamgir, p. 20. 
s Mughal Administration, p. 235 ; Muqaddama Ruq' dt-i-'Alamgxr, p. 24 ; and Ain-i- 

AJcbari (Gladwin's trans.), p. 45. 

* The Mughal Emperors had a highly elaborate and efficient system of writing, 
despatching and receiving Farmdns and other communications. They had a separate 
department (Ddr-ul-Insha) to deal with the work of correspondence. For details see 
Mughal Administration, pp. 225 ff. ; and Muqaddama Ihiq’at-i-'Alamgir, pp. 17 ff. 
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FA KM AN OF SHAH JAHAK 
ISSUED BY MURAD BAKHSH 
Transcript. 

fi-y'w-j'i 

iUcb 

<J>*> *»! )* ju- J~i** 

7 £ f . f q iL» j’c |15 jIj »t£ <Ll) ^♦jSla.U J*su* ^jlk-i’t" e i 

^Isui I-— filial-, tfiJg AfigL^JJ, 4"*.3.^J I 

fjy^f l) il 1 ^} j-**J J *J*ijj|aj 4iit» 

•Oj^l *il e u •— Cl jl Aib^ a-*JI£. p** 4 JI 3 A. n ^ J ) 1 * 

aJJi y(i >tjL #SJ *3/* cjja. jljtijl if uJj'x-j ^lA. jU »Uj 4x£t*£> 

j^Uu IV- ftyi jjl Jl^X— J jjlll AijjA. l*yJkJl)'«Sk^» Al Ultl 

j,Uj io^i vr-oilp* UyjJ) ^yb ^UoJljlau^j r *y» ) &jk u^fUsj 

jajG vb ^i> 8 ( oiC *xll j ) ^U. *x£L? iJjy. »cU''—j jfroij jJJji 

- OjA Jl»JL*LSi^ ^ilfci— ci- i txc ax— 3!j jl+j 

“ui?- 1 ** v-rj 1 ^ IT »i- ,{)*> u* I^r" 


_X_«ubLl|A».c &^"j. ) 

-.±1 *ii/ js> ^i v? . >is 10 «_ijbm»c 


* In the original Farm on the figure underlined (p) is not clear. It looks more like 
f than p. The correct figures seem to be |.pj f because in |*f9 (1029 A. H.) Jahangir 
and not Shah Jahan was the ruling Emperor. 

■ This portion of the FarmSn is torn and the words within brackets aro supplied 
by me ; they fit in well with the test. 

• Ibid. Also see J?t*j’a!-i-*AfafngIr, S. Najlb Ashraf Nedvi, pp. 394 — 97. 

*• In the original there is a word here, but it is too dim to be deciphered ; at least 
I was not able to decipher it correctly withm the short tune at my disposal. 
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TRANSLATION. 

IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, THE BENEFICENT, THE MERCIFUL . 11 
ABUL MUZAFFAR SHAHAB-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD SHAH JAHAN 
BADSHAH GIlAZl, THE SECOND LORD OF THE PLANETARY 
CONJU CTION . 1 2 

GLORIOUS KISH AN OF SULTAN MURAD BAKHSH . 13 

MURAD BAKHSH SON OF SHAHAB-UD-DjN MUHAMMAD SHAH 
JAHAN BADSHAH GHAZI, THE SECOND LORD OF THE PLANE- 
TARY CONJUCTION . 1 4 

Shujd’at-Sha'ar 15 Allahwardi Beg, who deserves kindness and favours. 
Laving been honoured with the distinction of receiving the Sultan’s bene- 
ficence, should know that we have ordered Shvjaat-Sha'dr Shaikh Fatehullah 
and Chatar Bhoj, servants of the State, to bring a treasure of five lacs of rupees 
of this noble and exalted Government from Attock-Benaras to Thuna Dhakka 
and deliver it to the Gumashta (agent) of Shahamat-Panuh 16 Shaz Khan ; that 
he (Allahwardi Beg) too should pass it on safety through the limits (of the 
territory) under him ; and that when the said treasure is commended to his 
care in the town of Peshawar by the persons referred to above, that Shuja’- 
at-Sha’dr (brave man) should accompany them with aU his men and the 
zamindars of that place to Dhakka and, taking the said treasure to that place 
with the requisite care, deliver it to the Gumashta of the aforesaid Khan. 
He should treat this as most important and rest assured of the Sultan’s favours. 17 

It is written on the 2nd day of the month of Sha’ban, the 24th year of the 
auspicious accession, 18 


(Reverse) 

Transmitted through the humblest servants of the devoted servant. 
’Abdul Latif . 19 


’Abdul Latif *°. . . .Shah Jahan. 21 

A copy has been taken. 22 


11 This is tlie usual dedicatory religious foimuln with which tho Mughal Formans 
most I, begin. 

14 These ore tho content- of tho Imperial Tvghra, giving the namo end titles of 
Emperor Shah Johan. 

13 This w tiie Royal Tvghra, containing the name and title ofPrmco Murad Bahhsh. 

14 Th e.o are the contents of the circular seal of Prince Murad Bnkhf-h. 

,s This w an honorific appellation and means ‘.the bravo 

> • Thu too is a courtesy title and moans ‘ rifugo of prowess 

17 Tin's paragraph contains the subject-matter of the Forman. 

,s This is tho date of the document given in the Mudim lunor month and the regnal 
year of Emperor Shall Jahan 

** Tins and the rt-st are entries on the reveiae of the Farmdn, ns indirated above. 
It maj he pointed out hero that the original Farmdn is posted on a piece of thick paper 
and only the* entries just mentioned nro left out. The present owner of it was also unable 
to tel! me anything about other entries at tho hack. 

Some won! is miising in the otiglnal at this pleco. 

** These are the contents of n uni'll circular seal 

** Whcnc\er a Farmdn or nny other communication was issued a copy of it was 
retained in the office for future reference. 
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Comment?. 

Sultan Murad Baklisli was the youngest son of Emperor Shah Johan. 
Like other Princes royal, ho was appointed governor of various provinces from 
time to time. In 10o9 A.H. ( = 1049 A. C.) he was entrusted with tho govern- 
ment of Kabul, where he remained for about two years. Some of the Farmdns 
: ‘ ! " Threo of them have been 

• : *• * ■ \ uq’dt-i-'Alamgir.* 3 Tho 

: ‘ : yet been published else- 

where. It measures 2' 9*x 1' 4J*. It is in Persian language and is wTitten 
in a bold and beautiful A ’asla'liq hand-writing on a sheet of fine thick paper 
which has gone pale on account of old ago and is now mounted on a piece of 
thick paper of equal size. It is at present in the custody of Mr. Fir Bakhsh 
Khan, M.L A. (K.-W. F. P.), Peshawar. It makes a mention of some 
important historical persons and geographical places. These may briefly' bo 
referred to here. 

Historical Persons. 

The most important official of the Mughal Government whose name and 
seal, in addition to those of the Prince, find place in the Farman is ’Abdul 
Xatif He was the Dhcdn of tho province of Kabul. He is also referred to ns the 
Fiuxin and Ho jib of Qandhnr and Golconda respectively. 14 His name and 
seal also appear in the three Formans reproduced by S. Nnjlb Ashraf Nadvi 
in his ItuqatA-'Alamgir -* Next important officer mentioned in the Farman 
is Allahwatdi Beg, the Faujdar of Peshawar. The Farman was issued to him 
and he is addressed as Shuj&'at-Sha'ar or ‘ the brave The opening lino of 
the Farman shows that he had the honour of being the recipient of royal fa- 
vours and in the closing line ho is assured of the same. Another officer who 
figures in the Farman in order of importance is Shaz Khan, the Thanadar of 
Dhakka, to whom the treasure of fivo lacs of rupees was sent. His importance 
is evident from the despatch of such a huge sum to him and the title “ Skahdmat - 
Panah ' ’ w ith w hich ho is addressed. I have not come across any reference 
regarding Shaikh Fatchullah in tho historical literature except at one place, 
where too a ‘ ’ *' T ■’ 

** liuq'al 


reign, Aurangzeb sent a series of admonitory letters 
who was at that time Governor of Kabul. In one of 


bravery in both the document* referred to above, that he w 8 * an important officer of 


32 years* reign, ^ntten (32 — 21=) 8 years before his deposition, and 1 Fatehullah Khan* 


was annoyed by Fnnce Mu’nxiom, assuming that he w 8R over 22 years of ago when ho 
wa* sent to Thana Dhakka in charge of tho treasure of 5 lacs. This is an unusually long 
ago for active service. It may bo pointed out here that ‘Fatehullah Khan* in 

-i im was the title of a Mansabdar of 

ter he had dutineuuhfd himself on 
1 transferred to Kabul on promo- 

Khfin and hia grand father, llaklm 
/.«» uu-um, «a* au influential Amir at the Court ot Shah Abbas, the SafavJd King of 
Persia (Fide Waqdi-'Alamgxr, 13). 
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was an important officer, enjoying royal confidence, because he was entrusted 
with a treasure of five lacs and in tlio Farmdn he is addressed as Shujd'at-Sha'ur, 
* the bravo Chatar Bhoj, who accompanied him, was also a military officer 
of some rank. In a letter of Aurangzcb he is mentioned among important 
military commanders, viz., Raja Raj nip, etc., who took a leading part in an 
expedition against Qandhar. 27 


Historical Places. 

The first historical place that figures in the Farmdn is Peshawar. It has 
successively been the sccno of tho activities of Buddhist monarchs, Hindu 
Shahiya Kings, Muslim Rulers, Sikh Sirdars, Afghan Chiefs and British Gover- 
nors. It is in fact too famous a historical place to beggar description. Suffice 
it to say that when tho Farmdn, with which w e arc concerned here, was issued, 
it was an important Tumdn (district) of the province of Kabul. Next place 
mentioned in tho Farmdn is Attock-Banaras. It was called Attock-Baniiras 
to rhyme with Cuttack Baniiras, situated at the other extremity of the Mughal 
Empire under Akbar tho Great. 78 Tho famous fort of Attock was founded by 
Akbar tho Great about the end of May, 1588 A. C. for holding tho turbulent 
tribes of the neighbourhood in chock and for establishing law and order. 29 
Banaras is a small ruinous town about a mile to tho east of the fort, where some 
tombs and the garden of Akbar’s Ataliq, Bairam Khan, still mark the site and 
render it historically important. 30 The last historical place mentioned in the 
Farmdn is Dhokka Situated at the other end of the Khyber Pass, it was 
and has continued to bo an important strategical military outpost up to our own 
times. 


Treasure of Five Lacs. 

As regards the treasure of five lacs of rupees, I am afraid I shall have to 
hazard a guess in the absence of any definite remark about it in tho contem- 
porary historical literature. On the 30th of December, 1048 (=24th Ramazan, 
1058 A. H.) Khavas Khan, tho Qila'dar of Qandhar, and Pordil Khan, the 
Qila 'dar of Bust, applied for aid against tho Shah of Persia who had planned 
an attock on them, and some time in November next (1049 A. C ) the Governor 
of Kabul sent 2,000 31 strong and five lacs of rupees cash to them to strengthen 
tho defences. 32 As the Farmdn was issued on the 2nd of Sha’-bun and the 
treasure reached its destination the following month {&Vgad, 1059 A. H.), 3S 
I am inclined to believe that the amount referred to in the Farmdn was the same 
as sent to the Qila'dars of Qandhar and Bust, otherwise there is nothing to 
account for the despatch of such a huge sum of money to Thana Dhakka. 


* T Huq'at-i-’Alamglr, S. Najlb Ashraf Nad\I, pp 5-1-56. 

*• Elliot and Dows on ’a History of India, Vol. v, p. 443. According to Badaonh 
Akbar selected tho namo Attock-Banaraa to rhyme with Katak (Cuttack) BanSree. 6e& 
Albar-Famah, (Blochmonn), Vol. lu, p. 520. 

** TaUjdt-i‘Albari in E. * *• D. Vol. v, p. 433; and Akbar. Kamah, (Blochmann). 
Vol. iii, p 521. 

* a Elliot & Don son’s History of India, Vol. v, p. 312. 

Sir J. N. Snrkar say» 6,000 (Seo History of Aurangteb, i & ii, 117.) 

** liuq'at-i.'Alamgir, pp. 170-77. 

*« Ibid. 
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Meaning of 4 Jiarisalati * and ' Ma'rifat 

This Forman helps us to clear a doubtful point. Somo writers havo taken 
the word ' Itisdlatnn 4 or 4 BarisaMi ' to mean * mediatorship * nnd tlio word 
‘ Ma'rifat ' to mean 4 transmission \ I differ from them and assert that tho 
former words mean 4 transmission 4 nnd tho latter word means * mediatorship 
These are the dictionary meanings of tho words. Moreover, in tho present 
FarmSn there js no request for a grant of lnnd, etc., nnd hence tho question of 
mediatorship does not arise , and in tho absence of the word ‘ Ma'rifat * 
the word 4 Barisalati ' can mean nothing but ' transmitted or despatched, 
through.' 


HARMAN OF AURANGZEB 

ISSUED BY MUHAMMAD MU'AZZAM BAHADUR SHAH. 

Transcript , 
ri % j* I 

^tlr *>*»»• ^AJ) 

die 

»Ucb j*£j.e »t.S U*aa- 

85 ( u; 4 — * ) f'swl 

JJ jjlt&A. 4 < <_>1 Xa>- 

) Ojto i'— j|j c— jfA 2 I ^ l ajJaUfilie £k£ »Uj i — iy*/*- 

i_jb 36 alivii ^y) *d5 v f) iJJf.j.*! JdyJ 

*■ ^ J*/ ij&tjlfff* J < j} 

vl' •j/A'* 87 ( J^l ) JbSL-lj £»-,'• d" uib 

) 4d| vJj-flJJ *-» ^ ibilA *;*!*■ 

ubUdjA} »| y c ,|oj j OJjljfj; 

JJ y * iKcy’O j ij)^« ^ /JlLaja- ^ j j 30 diil3 yJS* 

** . ■ . line. 

»* Elsewhere this word is written os jlu. See f. n. infra. 

** This word is so written m the original . 1 hove not been able to make it out. It 
occurs in another Farm dn, which hts been reproduced by Chaudharl Nab! Ahmad 
Sand eh I in his Waqa’JAlatngir, pp. 128-29, but there too it i« equally unintelligible- 
The relevant portion reads s 

** jJjii .ItiVijx j lb Jm j o'^s. yl— y ol^s> jlt» ^lu j " 

I have read it as ***!> which means process fee. [Ghidt-ul-Lvghdl). 
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jiUKj J VSiwCjjj kiA j j y 

j ^-iiLi. jjfjb &CjX+s» — *7j?J ^ ojvljC ^/5)*’i^ e j i*»bJIla/* j 

j *»ii<i JltU) j^ 7 uitj dl^Jj J-n* i* J\ ) oJ«.l)X eJ!*^ I ^ ^Jjjtf*. 

-iJv* <i«# {,*&» «ji>J*J Uxrtj l_>(j iiJLtj *Jd>SW* 40 ( oi»* ) J'**«j4> 

— »*>•* ^,.15 Hjj «J*m j 


TRANSLATION. 

IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, THE BENEFICENT, THE 
COMPASSIONATE. ■* 1 

ABUL MUZAFFAR MUBI-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD AURANGZEB 
BADSHAH GHAZI. 42 

GLORIOUS NTSHAN OF MUHAMMAD MU’AZZAM BAHADUR 
SHAH-43 

MUHAMMAD MU’AZZAM BAHADUR SHAH SON OF ’ALAMGIR 
BADSHAH GHAZI.44 

In these dajs of prosperity it has been brought to the notico of the high and 
exalted Government bj- the beneficiaries of the institution, which resides in 
bounty, 45 that Mashik7iat-AIa’ab* e Shaikh Muhammad TaqI son of Haqaiq • 
o~Ma’arif Agah 47 Shaikh ’Abdul Latif QadirZ 48 is a deserving man ; that he has 
a large number of dependants attached to himself ; and that he is a candidate 
for a favour (grant). Hence this august order is issued to the effect that we 
have conferred upon the man, referred to above, and his sons one and a half 
■Qulbas* 9 of land, irrigated with water from the town of Bikram, situated in the 
•district of Peshawar, by way of maintenance. The present and future admi- 
nistrators of important affairs should, after assessing the revenue of the said 


40 Tho \vi>rd in the original is badly damaged. I have read it ae •>**". 

41 Thu is the usual dedicatory religious formula 

41 These ore tho content* of tho Imporial Tughrn, bearing tho name and titles 
.Aurangzeb ’Alnmglr. 

4J These nre tho name and titlo of Muhammad Mu’azzem Bahadur Shull contained 
rn a Tughra. 

44 Those nro tho contents of tho circular seal of Muhammad Mu’ozzom Bahadur 
Shah. 

44 Tho reference Is ob\ mu sly to tho Imperial Court. 

44 Tina is a courtesy title and means * mam-stay of greatness *. 

41 This too is a title anil means 4 awaro of truths and po^sepsor of divine knowledge • 

44 A follower of Shaikh ’AIhIuI Qadir Jlliinl, tho founder of n Jariga or system in 
Islam. 

44 Qttlba literally means a plough or a team of oven. Hero it is used as a measure- 
ment of land and means an area of land which can bo kopt undor cultivation with it. 
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land and marking it (land) into a holding on the bash or water from the town 
mentioned above, as given in the £»mn 50 , i.t., endorsement at the bn< k, nnd 
according to regulations, leave it in possession of the above-named mail anil 
his sons. They should not let any addition or alteration creep therein. They 
should not cause interference or obstruction on account of Mdl-Wujfihflt 

V._ 1 „tl »«| Qr,u ft, • >. Jv, « l 


be anything (to the contrary) at any other place, they should not plneo 
reliance upon it. Thoy should not demand a now Sanad (authority) every 
year. They should treat this as urgent. 5 * 

It is written on the 7th of the month of Muharram-vl-IInrum, tho 43rd 
year of the august accession. 5 * 


Comment^ 

This Farman is in tho custody of Mr. PIr Bakhsh Khfin of Peshawar. It 
measures 2' 9'xl' 5}'. It is written in a fine Xastaliq hand on a piece of 
superior paper which lias gono pale on account of age and betrays signs of being 
badly damaged It is mounted on a piece of coarso cloth, apparently to pre- 
vent further decay and decomposition. Hence nothing can bo said about 
the Zimn or endorsement on tho reverse. Its present owner was also unablo 
*’ ** rd 

/ 5t, 


bat 1 *. 55 Tbit alwvfs that thww mutt be some eutriet at the b&tk of this F«rmd«, 
unless we presume that it was left incomplete and hence inoperative. 


Muhammad Mu'azzam and Muhammad Taql. 

A few words may be said about the royal grantor and the revered grantee. 
Muhammad Mu’azzam BahSdur Shah, also called Shah ’Alam I, was the eldest 
son of Emperor Aurangzeb ’Alamglr. Educated bj' the Emperor according to 
his own theory of education, the Prince possessed many good qualities of head 


*• For comment* on this word, see COMMENTS on this Farman, first para. 

** AH these are cesses, m„ process fee, pro'Cnts, fee for measuring land with Janb, 
collector’s commi^irn, sealing fee, superintendence charges, forced labour, hunting fee, 
headman’s fee, Q&nungo’s fee, and the cost of annual settlement respectively. 

** This paragraph contains the subject-matter of tho Farman. 

** Thw is the data of tho document ghen in the Muslim luner month and the regnal 
year of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

** Wilson (p. 5G7) quoted by Sir Jadunath Sarkar m his Mughal Administration, 
p 45. 

“ Sea rupra, 
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Nawab-Vazir seemed disposed to make these persons responsible for the mis* 
understanding and ill-feeling between him and the Governor- General. Who 
these persons were is not explicitly stated. But the Resident' at Lucknow, 
Colonel Scott was no persona grata with the Nawab-Vazir and he might have 
been one of the individuals in the mind of the compiler of the narrative. The 
writer, as is only natural, shows the Nawab-Vazir’s action in the most favour- 
able light. 

The narrative is fully set out below. It begins with the negotiations with 
Henry Wellesley, and goes on to describe the meeting between the Nawab- 
Vazir and the Governor-General. 

“The beginning of the fifth year of Accession, according to the month 
of Diqad A H. 1216. 

The New Year’s day of the King’s accession was celebrated with pomp 
and grandeur , and on this auspicious occasion one and all benefitted fully 
from the Royal generosity. Mirza Mehadi Ali Khan Bahadur was admitted 
into the King’s household staff and granted the fief (faujdari) of Ali Gunj. 
In the same year it transpired that Wellesley Sahib, brother of the Governor- 
General, intended to start for Lucknoiv in order to meet Wazir-ul-Mamalik 
on some other affairs. The news of the dismissal of the army of the Wazir 
Azam has not only spread in his (Wazir Azam) dominion but throughout 
India. The Governor- General despatched his brother Wellesley because of 
the dispersal of the army as the two companies and other battalions had not 
been paid their salaries and the Governor-General had taken upon himself 
to recompense the army for their dismissal. He instructed his brother to 
negotiate this delicate matter with diplomacy and conduct the conversation 
with due regards to the Wnzir’s station. When Mr. Wellesley reached Luck- 
now he paid his respects to Wazir and was treated to several State’s banquets. 
He communicated to the Wazir Azim that for the maintenance of the army 
a certain amount teas being transferred annually from the Wazir' s treasury to 
the Company Bahadurs. It was the wish of the Governor- General that in 
lieu of money a certain tract of country should be placed under the charge 
of the Governor-General. The Wazir Azam replied : “ Whatever has been 
agreed between us, we should try to maintain If you will not transgress the 
terms I shall not.” In short to Mr. Wellesley’s every argument the Wazir had 
a ready reply. Returned to the Kothi. The mischief mongering Sardars 
(unsettled) disturbed his mind so that again he interviewed the Nawab-Vazir 
al Mamalik and put before him the matter with fresh arguments. > The Nawab 
with great patience and forbearance heard him out and tried* to convince 
him with rational and logical arguments. Mr. Wellesley had come to the 
end of his arguments and wrote to the Governor-General that there w r as no 
likelihood of their attempt being crowned with success and the arguments of 
the Wazir-ul-Mamalik could not be gainsaid. In recounting their arguments 
ho put words into the mouth of Wazir-ul-Mamalik which had not even crossed 
the Wazir’s mind. When this apostle reached the Governor-General he teas 
confirmed in his intention to visit Lucknoiv. At an auspicious moment he set 
out and when lie reached Allahabad Mr. Wellesley who had left Lucknow 
met him at Cawnpore. Mr. Wellesley recounted to the Governor-General 
what had transpired at Lucknow adding to it what he had heard from persons 
w’hoso profession it was to create mischief and disturbance. His Highness 
the Wazir-ul-Mamalik hearing of the advent of the Governor-General from Allaha- 
bad to Cawnpore left Lucknow for Cawnpore in order to receive him there. Ho 
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reached the banks of Ganges. The Governor-General also started from Cavrn- 
pore. Only the Ganges lay between them. The ill-wishing Amins held the- 
Wazir off from seeking an interview with the Governor-General and thus 
two or three days passed and it bccamo known to the Governor-General that 
whatever ho had heard against the Wazir-ul-Mamalik was baseless and ground- 
less. The two great personages on meeting were very kindly pleased with, 
each other. They entertained each other to banquetes. When the exchange 
of tho usual politenesses came to an end the Wazir-ul-Mamalik in company 
with tho Governor-General returned to Lucknow. A great cordiality and 
sincerity had been established between these two. They were vying with each 
other to excel in their show of friendship and in complying each with the 
wishes of tho other. On the dictates of the time Wazir-ul-Mamalik executed 
grants (Asnad) in favour of English Agents (Gumsahtas). The content of 
the grant was this : We do hereby bestow tho province of Allahabad together 
with fort there and Chakla Kora, etc., in the Sarkar of Ettawa and all the terri- 
tories of Kathier from Shahbad on the one side to.Badaronkar and Najeeda- 
bad in the Sarkar of Kananj to tho boundary of Kol-e-Halalee and in the pro- 
vince of Oudh the Sarkar of Gorakhpur the paraganas being twenty-two in 
number and from tho Mahalat Mahadcw, etc., which amounted to six Mahals 
in number grant to the Agents to the Governor-General. 

One and all of the Bailker Begs Faujdar of the Sarkars administrators 
of the Parganas Chowdharj’8, Qanoongose and the peasants and cultivators 
of the lands concerned should go and make their abesance and submission to 
the Agents of the Governor-General. Remit the land taxes to the treasury 
of the Governor-General and with all due emphasis I command them to carry 
out the orders contained herein. When these two documents, that is, the grants 
and the orders to the officials came to the notice of the Governor -General he was. 
highly pleased with and grateful to the Wazirul-Mamalik. After the lapse of a- 
few days the Governor started on his return journey. HeMispatched his 
agents and when they reached their stations the soldiers of the Wazir-ul- 
Mamalik stationed in these places were dismissed and they made for Lucknow, 
there was a great concourse of the dismissed soldiery, who found themselves 
in a great dilemma neither they could remain in their own country nor were 
they permitted to leave for another. In short there was a great to-do and 
the disturbance of the armies in Lucknow. Ultimately every soldier took to 
the direction his impulse prompted The battalions which had been dis- 
missed the previous yea,r and the sawars (the mounted soldiers) and the sepoys 
in the present year had assembled together. The Wazir-ul-Mamalik could 
not bear the sight of their dispair, so on the pretext of shikar he went off to Tatah- 
pur Baswar and remained there for a month and more. On the conclusion of 
the expedition of the shikar he returned to Lucknow. His return and the 
date of the anniversary coincided. With the usual pomp and grandeur the- 
anniversary was celebrated and bestowed Khilats on the Prince his son, pro- 
motion in rank and honour of the court nobles and chiefs of army and money 
on his faithful retainers. (MS. Madan-us-Sa'-dat, R. A. S. B. No. 181, 
page 383.) . 

This account does not require much commentary, but a few points may 
he further elucidated. There is no doubt that the reference to the “ mischief 
mongering Sardars ” who distrubted Henry Wellesley’s mind was intended 
to include Colonel Scott, the Resident. The Nawab-Vazir entertained a very 
bad opinion about the latter, thanks no doubt to the persistence with which. 
Scott pressed Wellesley’s demands. Later, when the Nawab-Vazir met 
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Wellesley in -person, he communicated his opinion and tried to get Colonel 
Scott removed from Lucknow. In his secret letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated the 1st January 1803, Wellesley wrote : 

“ In the course oF the conferences which the Governor- General subse- 
quently held with the Vazir, His Excellency became more explicit and un- 
reserved in the expression, of his sentiments, with respect to the conduct of 
the Resident ; and the Governor-General perceived with extreme regret, that 
those sentiments were of the most unfavourable nature, and that one of the 
principal objects of His Excellency’s wishes was to obtain the removal of 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott from the situation of resident at His Excellency’s 
count .” 1 

The idea was, however, mistaken. Wellesley had become suspicious of 
the conduct of the Nawab-Vazir not at the instance of the Resident but 
from his own judgment of his character. In his letter of the 28th September, 
1801, to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors Wellesley complained 
of the evasions and subterfuges employed by the Nawab-Vazir. 2 This un- 
favourable opinion dated from time of the withdrawal of the abdication pro- 
posal by the Nawab-Vazir (December, 1799) on account of which Wellesley 
was “ extremely disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity which mark the 
conduct of the Nawab-Vizir.” 3 

Wellesley further suspected that the Nawab-Vazir was expecting the 
change of government in England in 1801 to bring about a check to the policy 
hitherto pursued towards Oudh. He wrote to the Secret Committee on 
September 28, 1801 : 

“ His Excellency had formed considerable expectations from the intelli- 
gence received of the change which had taken place in his Majesty’s Councils 
at home, under tho hope that the Governor-General in Council would be 
deterred by that event from the active prosecution of the reform successfully 
commenced in Oudc.” 4 

Tho account is, however, correct in describing the meeting between 
Wellesley and the Nawab-Vazir as extremely cordial. Once Wellesloy’s points 
were earned, ho was only too anxious to treat the Nawab-Vazir with all con- 
sideration. As he himself explained : 

“ Anxious, however, that "my discussions with His Excellency should be 
conducted with mutual cordiality and good will, and that His Excellency’s 
mind should bo reconciled to the important arrangement which had been 
effected by the treaty of Lucknow, I determined to regulate my communica- 
tions with His Excellency by a spirit of liberal accommodation, to promote 
His Excellency’s wishes in every mode consistent with the preservation of 
tho rights and interests of the British government, and to manifest a dis- 
position to conciliate his confidence and regard, to assist in the arrangement 
of his affairs, and to secure the stability of his government.” 5 

Thus the chapter of Wellesley’s relations with Sa’adat Ali Khan closed 
on a note of cordiality on the former’s part, and submissiveness on the latter’s. 


Annual Register, 1806, Part I, State Papers, p. 186. 
•Ibid., p. 170. 

* Kirkpatrick to Scott, dated Decembor 27, 1709, ibid., p. 351. 
*Ibid., p. 170. 

* Wellesley’s minute, dated 16th August 1802, ibid., p. 188. 
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Lord Mayo’s Diplomacy. 

(Sir. Ganpat Rai, M.A.) 

Shortly after the Ambala Darbar — an Indian edition of tho Field of tho 
-Cloth of Gold — held in March I860, Lord Mayo, in a private letter to a friend, 
summed up Ins foreign policy in the oft-quoted following words, “ Surround 
fndta with strong, friendly and independent Stoles, who will have more interest 
ttt keeping well with us than with any other power, and we are safe." 1 There is 
-no getting over tho fact that Lord Mayo throughout his rule (1869-1872) 
strenuously struggled to create a cordon of States on this basis all along the 
north-western, northern and north-eastern land frontiers of British India from 
Baluchistan on the Arabian Sea to Burma on the Bay of Bengal. This basis 
1 f ■ • 1 ’ and sensible’ that it has wrested 

political leaders — Ramesh Dutt 
. when he remarked, “ Happy 
it were foT India if tho firm and friendly attitude towards surrounding countries 
had been always maintained by Lord Mayo’s successors.” 2 

The present policy of the British Government not only towards Central 
Asia but also towards other surrounding states seems to have been built up 
on this very basis. And there would be no exaggeration in saying that a 
foreign policy on the very same basis appears to be so conducive to Indian 
interests — by providing huge savings in the military budget and thereby pro- 
ducing healthy reactions on internal development — that the future of British 
foreign policy still points to the same goal ; and that on the other hand, any 
radical departure from this path would be a plunge into constant warfare and . 
anarchy, as demonstrated by the foreign policies of Lords Auckland and 
Lytton. 


on the steep southern slopes of the Eastern Himalayas, bounded on the north 
and east by Thibet ; on the south by Eastern Bengal and Assam and on the west 
by the Chumbi Valley, the little state of Sikkim and the British district of 
Darjeeling, is an independent state of strategic importance, forming, as it were 
an important break-water between the spheres of activity of the British and 
the Tibetan, and for that matter, the Chinese, governments. Secondly, the 
subject has been so meagrely treated in published books that all waters includ- 
ing W. AV. - ** '* 11 •’ •""" Earl of Mayo” 

•and “ The L , information. 

C.U.Aitchi • . i| i, B. Pember- 
ton's Repor ... ■ , on the State 

of Bhootan (Calcutta 1864) and Political Mission to Bhootan (Calcutta 1865), 
contain information on certain selected aspects only and carry us to the Sin- 
■c . . Trea ^y °f 1865 and no further. Tho present writer had therefore to tap 
original rocords and documents in the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, 
• jo collect material and e vidences for the subject of this paper. 

* J}*« 'V. Hunter— “The Earl of Jlayo **, Edition 1897, pp., 127-128. 

Dutt — “ »n the Victorian Age ”, Edition. 1906, page 255. . * . 
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With a view to establish onr historical background and to facilitate the- 
understanding of the subject in its true perspective a few general observations 
appear to be necessary. Firs!, it is an accepted fact that the north-eastern 
frontiers have never been a factor of so great diplomatic concern and imperial 
importance to the power paramount in India as the north-west frontiers. The 
Pioneer wrote in its issue dated the 9th April, 1 STO: “ Five and forty years ago 
the North Eastern frontier had imperial claims upon the attention of the 
Government and of the public. Bat since the Burmese were driven out 
of Assam, the interest therein has flagged and flickered, to be only temporarily 
revived by the war with Bhootan and finally to be classed among things pro- 
vincial and obscure.’’ But there is a striking similarity in the nature of the 
problem in both cases, inasmuch as the policy on both frontiers is a two-fold 
problem. 1st, The outer frontier policy involving international relations with 
Afghanistan and beyond it with Persia and (Soviet) .Russia on the north-west ; 
and with Nepal, "Sikkim, Bhootan and Burma and beyond them with Thibet, 
China, French Indo- China and Siam (Thailand) on the north-east. 2nd, the- 
inner frontier policy involving political control, military defence and in certain 
cases, administrative organisation or direct management of what are known in 
the Government of India, 1935, as ‘tribal areas’ — the territory and the tribes in 
between the North West Frontier Province and the Durand line on the north- 
west ; and the hill and forest tribes and their territories in between Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhootan on the one side and British India on the other, on the- 
north-eastem frontiers — And also in both cases the leading lines of the policy 
of the British Government have been similar and same. 

Second, the earliest recorded form of government in Bhootan was that of 
a Spiritual Chief known as the Dhnrma Raja — a very high incarnation of the 
Buddha — exercising both spiritual and temporal functions. The second 
Dhurma Raja, being of considered opinion that spiritual and temporal powers 
were incompatible, appointed a minister to whom he entrusted the latter and 
strictly restricted himself to the former. This minister went on growing from 
power to power, became the Deb Raja of Bhootan and the form of polity under- 
went a radical change and came to be known what Kautalya would call, 
* Drairajyo ' — government by two — the Dhurma Raja and the Deb Raja — 
both exercising joint sovereignty. The Deb Baja was chosen by election from 
time to time from among the great functionaries of the state notably Jongper-s 
and Penlows (Penlopsj— -Bhootan officials corresponding to Divisional Com- 
missioners of British India — whereas the Dhurma Raja held his office for life- 
The Chief State Council 11 consisted of the Dhurma Raja, the Deb 
Raja, the Penlows and the Jongpens and considered only questions of national 
import. This form of Bhootanese polity is highly interesting and has a direct 
bearing on onr subject, because it accounts for the curious fact that both the 
Dhurma Raja and the Deb Raja were signatories to the epoch-making treaty 
0 FIS 60 ; that many a communication from the Bhootan Government bore 
their joint signatures ; and also the British Government addressed some of 
their communications to them jointly. But gradually the Dhurma Raja re- 
cedes into the back ground and the Deb Raja is all-powerful. During onr 
period this form of polity is in force in Bhootan*. 


** ** Tfc* Chief Council. called tb~ Shnnn Lfcecrye. is cocpo^i of the Dicrma Raj-* 
and th<* IVb Raja, the Penlop* of Tonrso, Paro and Ta^apa, and the Jonzpeas of Timpti 
and PurtaJca **■ — Imperial Gazetteer cf I n dia. VoL VIII. Edition. 161. 

* Planter — Statirti-alSarvey of Bcnral, IS76, Volume X.pa^e 219. Also. Aitehison * 
Tr-» ete.. Vol. XIV. Part IV, p. 71. Edition 1923. 
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Third, the earliest contact rather collision between Bhootan and the 
'** ’ ~ ‘ ' * * ’ **' *' - , *** r ’"73 sent by Warren 

It resulted in the 
eminent agreed to 

•deliver up the Raja of Cooch-Bchnr, to pay an annual tribute of five Tangun 
(horses to the British Government and never to encroach on British territory. 
From that date, with the exception of two unsuccessful commercial missions in 
1774 and 1783, there was rather little intercourse with Bhootan till the British 
•occupation of Assam in 1820, which transformed the Bhootan and British 
Governments into next-door neighbours. Then followed a series of inroads by 
.the Bhootaneso on British territory. The British Government retaliated and 
with a view to stop further mischief resolved to permanently occupy all 
-the Dooars or Passes on the Assam and Bengal frontiers. The former were 
•occupied as early as 1841 and the latter in 18G5 4 . Now it is the political 
•control, the military defence and direct administrative management of these 
"Dooars along with somo adjoining lands, perhaps up to the crests of the lower 
hills, which is to constitute tho inner policy ; and beyond them it is the diplo- 
matic relations with Bhootan and friendly communications with Thibet which 
•are to constitute the outer policy of the British Government along this sector 
of the north-eastern frontiers. 6 



1 

full accord with the personal views of Lord Mayo and were strictly adhered 
to throughout his Indian rule. A brief resume of the main provisions of the 
Treaty of 1865 will not be out of place here. Article 1 provides for perpetual 
peace and friendship between tho contracting parties. The subject matter of 
Articles 2 and 3 is the cession for ever c " ’ ” ’ ’ * 

sideration of an annual allowance to I • 

■disputes between the Bhootan Govern 

•Gooch Behar and Sikkim on tho other, are to be referred to the British arbitra- 
tion for final decision. Article 9 provides for free trade and commerce between 
the two countries*. 

Lastly it is also to be borno in mind that the foreign policy of Lord Mayo’s 
'Government was personally and essentially Loid Mayo’s own, because except 
for a short while at tho commencement of his rule, he was his own Foreign 
Minister and himself the initiating * " ’ " ~ " “. 

"That Lord Mayo himself held the * . ■ I * ■ ■ < 

-throughout his rule and injected 1 • ■ ‘ 

•wards the feudatory states, indeper ’ . ■ . ■ . 

^important from our point of view. 

In 1808 four important issues engaged the attention of the British Govem- 
anent with regard to Bhootan : — 

First, maintenance of a permanent Agent from Bhootan at Darjeeling ; 
iaecond, education of young Lamas of Bhootan at the Government High School, 
Darjeeling, to facilitate the intercourse of tho two countries ; third, consideration 

i A v-’ ’v. t- •- — 



IDcparimim * roceouinga No. 253, July 1869, 

• Aitch won’s Tn-nties. etc„ Edition 1029. Part IV. No. VI. 

» Hunttr— “ Life of tho Earl of Mayo ”, Ed. 1 876, VoJ. II. pago 309. 
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of the .requisitions made jointly by the Dhurma Raja and Deb Raja for 
ai._ -- — ^ _r i — i r_- +i. — ** — -i- *'•- -r* • Am.wi r>t tension of 

■ . : • • 1 ■ irs and the 

I. ■ stern Tron* 

• • ■ the policy 

already initiated by his illustrious predecessor was in full accord with his own 
views and therefore his main task was to implement the Treaty of 1865, to 
cement the transformation of Bhootan into an independent but friendly state 
iand to adopt a policy of peace, conciliation and humanity towards the tribes 
of the occupied territory. First of all u-e take Anglo-Bhootan policy. 

* WI i ‘ J ’ ’ 'he Dhurma Raja and Deb ’Raja to- 

‘ the nature and extent of relations 

“ , It is intended ”, they paid, “to place him (Dhurma 

Raja) on the guddee this year (1868), but it is not possible to do this, unless 

ground is obtained for the food of this youth and for his pan and. sopdri 

Let the peace that lias been written remain in the same way 

as before, but if you can, give the Lama (Dhurma Raja) the small Iand or 
Dumsong and Daling, and the ground below, as they* were formally held by 
the Lamas ; from which land the English Government derive no advantage. 
If you cannot do this, then in kindness write to the Governor General. The 
agreement between the Government and Bhootan is like that between milk 
and water. In some way give this Iand to the Lama.” 8 

The Government of India firmly but politely had rejected the demand for 
land ; 9 but they had sanctioned the maintenance of a Bhooteah Agent, as well 
i --- . • T ' ’ 1 ' 


The most ticklish questions in the time Of Lord Mayo were, the outbreak 
of a civil war in Bhootan, the requisitions of the various parties for British, 
aid ; and the determined prejudice of the Mayo epoch of British diplomacy in 
favour of perfect neutrality. Lord Mayo had taken his oaths as Viceroy on the 
12th January, 1869, and immediately after he found the Bhootan horizon over- 
cast with clouds of a civil war. It was an intestine war — like the wars of the 
Roses, though on a much smaller scale and extending over a comparatively 
insignificant period — among the leading Bhooteah chiefs, originally between 
the Deb Raja, the temporal ruler of Bhootan, and Tongso Penlow, the Gover- 
nor of Tongso or East Bhootan, a highly influential and powerful chief and. 
official, a member of the SHUNG LHENGYE (the State Council of Bhootan), 
who went so far as to pay a visit to Lhassa in December 1868, to enlist the' 
sympathies of the Thibetans in his favour 10 ** . * 



■- 

"■ • 

■ - 

h, January I860. No. 40 (Translation of a letter- 
dated 7th of the Sth Bhooteah month, year- 

J* . 

1 


■ <, Joniiary I860, No. 41. 

w, January I8C9, No. 44. 

1869, Noe. 386-388. 

I860, No*. 101-102. 
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The other Chiefs, Zamindars, Munduls, Ryots and sundry people must hare, 
m course of time, directly or indirectly, taken sides with one party or the other. 
T' 1 ■ ™ ‘ ’ r " * ■ ‘ o be ofticially designated 

of the Deb Raja — and,. 

It may also bo noted that almost every election of tho Deb Raja was a 
prelude to a civil war, for it aroused tho jealousies of the contesting parties to 
a very high pitch and left a sting behind, Tho Deb Raja, though in theory 
elected bv tho SHUNG LHENGYE from among certain great functionaries 
of the state, was, in fact, the nominee of whichever of tho two Governors of. 
East and West Bhootan happened for tho time being to be moro powerful. 


Early in Jar"—"' lurn ,; -- 1 r — -~ainst Tongso Pcn- 

low ,M . Soon a ‘ -ho 12th February 

1809, from Dob . ■ ■ behalf of the Deb 

Raja for British ■ ’ Commissioner of 


Cooch Behar Division, gave a reply which is characteristic of Britain's 
relations with foreign countries and which ever einco has become the 
bed-rock of Anglo-Bhootanesc relations and for that matter, of British 
diplomacy. “ You say, ” He wrote, “ that a civil war has broken out 
in Bhootan and that both Governments are bound to assist one 
another by Treaty in time of war, a copy of which I have tho pleasure 
offending jou, and I have again to assure you that it is contrary to 
the usage of the British Goiemment to interfere in the internal disputes of countries 
around India except uhen our own interests are directly concerned. For the 
same reason tee do not allow arms and ammunitions to be carried beyond the fron- 
tier nor do wc allow our neighbours to enlist soldiers in our country. On this sub- 
ject 1 have no option, such are the orders I have received 11 .” The Colonel had 
most faithfully represented-the personal views ofLord Mayo, v hich the Foreign 
Department formally endorsed by saying, “ The Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council entirely approves of the reply which has been given to this Chief 
(Deb Zimpcn) by Colonel Haughton 11 ." 

Again in Juno 18C9, tho Jungpens (one of the leading parties) Thingbo 
Jungpen in hi" 1- ** r T •T 1 '' ’ T ■ " 1 ” ’ J 
their joint re< ' ! ' 1 

of about the 1 ' ‘ ■ ■ 

invoked Briti 

4 ■ — <1 — » *1 ■ ‘ T ' •' ’ 1 


■ ■ , 4 ■ " 
of State for India reiterated the Bhootan policy as already enunciated, an- 
nounced and avowed by him. The dispatch reads thus, “ Your Graco will 
observe that we have declined to interfere unless tho Jungpens and Penlows 
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apply to the Commissioner of Cooch-Behar for a settlement of their disputes 
and pledge, themselves to abide by his decision. We have also approved of 
-the action of Colonel Haughton in declining to afford military aid to the 
Jungpens against the Tongso Penlows 13 ® 

The Home Government fully endorsed the views of Lord Mayo by thus 
remarking : “ In reply ”, says the Secretary of State for India, “ I have to 
express my cordial approval of your refusal to interfere, as requested, in the 
politics of that distracted country. This policy is so entirely that of Her 
Majesty's Government that I am almost disposed to regret the qualified terms 
in which it was expressed. It appears to me that no pledge on the part either 
of the Penlows or even of the Rajas to accept and abide by our decision would 
be sufficiently trustworthy to afford your Excellency’s Government a sound 
basis on which to arbitrate ; and we should, as far as possible, confine ourselves 
to insisting on a rigid observance by all parties alike, of the neutrality of our 
territory 14 .” 

Hereafter also repeated requisitions were made by the various Bhooteah 
■Chiefs for British aid but the Government religiously stuck to the old position 
and policy namely, “ that the British Government will not interfere in the 
present dissensions among the Bhooteah Chiefs The civil war which had 
broken out early in 1869, terminated by the close of the year with the result 
that Tongso Penlow and his brother were at the head of affairs. This de facto 
•Government of Bhootan was ipso facto recognised by Lord Mayo 15 . 

Diplomatic position of Bhootan had another aspect also. Bhootan like 
Sikkim was a quasi-feudatory state of Thibet but practically left alone by its 
suzerain. Whenever Bhootan requisitioned for Thibetan interference, Thibet 
declined to take any action to avoid collision with the British Government. 

P * " *1’ ithorities looked up to the 

• ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ • It may be recalled here 

. • • . imunications -with Thibet 

m 1 <74, wiien tne unootanese, utier ueing uriven out of Cooch-Behar and pur- 
sued into the hills by the British troops, had thrown themselves on the protec- 
tion of Thibet with the result that the Tsshi Lama, then Regent of Thibet and 
guardian of the Grand Lama of Lhassa, mediated between Bhootan and the 
East India Company. The mediation was welcomed by the British Govern- 
ment and resulted in tho first Treaty of Peace between tho two governments on 
the 20th April, 1774. 

After about a century in October 1869, the Commissioner of Cooch-Behar 
broached the subject of reviving friendly relations with Thibet perhaps with a 
view to complete the outer aspect of Anglo-Bhootanese diplomacy. Lord 
Mayo’s next object with regard to his Bhootan policy being to open concilia- 
tory relations with Thibet, as in case of his Afghan policy to open similar re- 
lations with Russia, he felt fully convinced of the soundness of Colonel Haugb- 
ton’s proposals on the subject which had unfortunately been disapproved by 
the Government of Bengal. It would not be out of place to quote Colonel 
Haughton in full. “ There can be no doubt ”, says he, “ that the authorities 
(of Bhootan) look up to the Great Lamas of Thibot and I am strongly of opinion 


>*a Foreign Department Proceeding*. August 1863, No. 210. 

*•" ■' r * * “ ■ ■ ,* • i~ No. 140, and also Foreign Depart- 
ment ' • ‘ “ • ! . '■ 

! * ■ . • • ■ i. i 'S ■ :• 9, Non. 04 and 05, and alsoconault 

Fore , S — ' -■ . 
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-that the friendship of those persons might be cultivated and their influence 

■beneficially used If permitted, I would seek to open communi. 

-cations with them by mere nets of civility, entailing no expenditure upon the 
•Government. In saying this, it is scarcely necessary for me, I trust, to assure 
the Government that 7 am absolutely opposed to any intermeddling with affairs 

• beyond the frontier It Beems to mo strongly to bo desired that 

we should have friends boj’ond the frontier ; at present we havo nono, and, as 
•during the last ■ r * ‘ ‘ r *• - .1 • . • Our 

-old adversary, ■ ■ i ower ; 

and I think it • : • ng our 

relations in this matter, now so lmpertect 1 *. It is on record, tnat alter a per- 
sonal interview with Colonel Haughton, Lord Mayo was further convinced of 
the soundness and wisdom of the proposal and personally encouraged him to 
•despatch verbal or written communications of a friendly nature to the Lamas 
through Borne suitable channel with the reservation that no emissaries or 
-.messengers were to be sent into Thibet 17 . 

This aspect of the Bhootan policy also met the full approval of the Duke 
•of Argyll — then Secretary of State for India — who endorsed the views of Lord 
■Mayo in these words — “ I am disposed to concur with you that a renewal of 
the amicable intercourse with the Lamas of Thibet, which has unfortunately 
been so long in abeyance, need not necessarily, and, if properly managed, is 
-not likely to lead, to any such unfavourable consequences as appear to be anti- 
cipated by Mr. Grey — the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 18 .” 

Yet another aspect of Bhootan diplomacy was the demarcation of the 
boundary line between Bhootan and British India- Boundary between 
Bhootan and British territory on the Bengal side had long ainco been 
•drawn. It remained, however, to be marked towards the Assam Dooars 


•on its details this paper would swell far boyond the limits assigned to it. 

This exhaustive and somewhat exhausting survey of what I have called 
the outer aspect of the north-eastern frontier policy of Lord Mayo with regard 
to Bhootan, or in other words, British policy towards Bhootan, has been sys- 
tematically treated in its three main bearings with full reference to original 
• evidences. This survey puts us in full possession of the views of Lord Mayo — 
the proprietor of the Bhootan diplomacy ; of those of the Commissioner of 
■C t» i - tv * T r . ’* ‘ ’ ' the Government of Bengal — 

! ■ • ‘ of the views of the Duke of 

."• ■ ■'"■■■ . inal sanctioning and directing 

'■ [ ■ ' .ion on its most fundamental 

-aspect, namely — the usage of the British Qovemmenl not to inierfere in the 
polities of independent Slates around India except when their own interests are 


Foreign Department Proceedings, January 1870, No. 124. 

** Foreign Department Proceedings, March 1870, No. 95. 

18 Foreign Department Proceedings, May 1870, No. 227. 

" Foreign Department Proceedings, August 1870, No. 77 and Juno 1872, Nos. 659 
■Xo 664. 
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in Bhootan impossible at least for one year is for tho readers to judge'for them- 
selves. I cannot. However, Help recalling to my mind what Sir Stafford, 
North'cote — then Secretary of State for India— observed regarding the Afghanis- 
tan diplomacy of Lord Lawrence. He wrote, ‘ ‘ I cannot bring my mind to the 
proposal that we should subsidise first one and .then the other, according' as 
accident brings up Sher Ali or Abdul Rahman to the head of affairs 80 ”. The 
fact, liQwcver, remains that this aspect of Bhootan policy is characteristic of' 
the Mayo epoch of British diplomacj - , though under the new garb of “ Surround 

India with strong , friendly and independent states , . . , 

Bhootan was throughout kept friendly through unequivocal expression 
of antipathy to interfere in its internal affairs and was also allowed to> 
enjoy tho status of effective independence ■which she still maintains. But 
whether British diplomacy under Lord Mayo contributed to the strength, 
stability and solvency of Bhootan is, in mv view', a highly doubtful issue. If" 
Bhootan, however, formed a sort of buckle on the north-eastern frontier belt’ 
of India, then Lords Lawrence and Mayo may bo said to have buckled this belt 
firmly. 

Other aspects of Bhootan policy are not so important and have not been 
dealt with in full details. The question of the revival of friendly relations with 
Thibet did engage the attention of the Government of India and the Home 
Government and there was striking agreement in their views. The Secretary 
of State for India set the seal of final approval on the views of Lord Mayo ini 
these w’ords, “ I entirely concur with your Excellency’s Government that 
benefit maj- reasonably be expected from the proposed measure of abandoning- 
our recent policy of isolation towards Thibet and resuming the former friendly 
communication with its Rulers, which were originally opened by Mr. Warrem 
Hastings when Governor General of India, and which have unfortunately been 
too long in abeyance 21 .” The question of tho demarcation of boundary line 
between Bhootan and British India was also taken in hand by Lord Mayo on 
the lines laid down in Article 2 of the Sinchula Treaty of 18G5 22 . It was partly 
solved in the time of Lord Mayo and partly in the time of his immediate suc- 
cessor. I have, I trust, given sufficient space to a critical discussion of LorcL 
Mayo’s Bhootan diplomacy, and I must now close this paper without branch- 
ing out into non-essential details. 

10 \V. W. Hunter — "Tho Eail of Mayo”, Edition 1892, p. 124. 

** Foreign Deportment Proceeding*, June 1870, No. 102. 

** AitchHon’i; Treaties, etc., Vol. XIV, Part IV, No. VI. 
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Two news-papers oi pre-Mutiny Delhi. 

[By Dr. I. H. Qureshi, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.)] 

I. The Niir.i-ZIashriqt. 

This Urdu news-sheet was published -every Friday and consisted of four 
pages (12* x 7 *9*) lithographed on good thick brown paper. The page 
was divided into two columns. The editor’s nnmo docs not appear ; a 
certain Saij-ad Amir ‘All was the printer and publisher. The press which 
lithographed this paper was called Matba'-u'l-hidayah. The price was an 
anna per issue, the monthly subscription being four annas. -Very few adver- 
tisements appear in the paper ; the charge was an anna a line per issue. 

The paper gave greater prominence to local news. A regular feature 
was the bulletin issued from the Fort regarding the health and engagements- 
of Bahadur Shah II. Every issue in my possession contains at least one 
gha?al written by the Emperor, who, as is well known, was a poet of great 
originality and feeling. Some issues had poems w ritten by some princes as 
well , but these were much less frequent and inferior in quality- Any little 
scuffle in the bazar or intrigue in the court which disturbed the otherwise 
placid life of Delhi was given a good deal of space. News regarding interna- 
tional affairs or even about matters of importance to the whole of India were 
reported very briefly ; the only exceptions were items regarding Russia', 
Turkey, Iran and Haiderabad, which always seem to have aroused lively 
interest. 

I possess the following issues : — 

Volume I, nos. 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40. 

Thefirst (Volume 1, no. 27) bears the date Friday, the 25th Jamadl-u’l-- 
awwal, 1270 A.H. ; the corresponding Christian date given on the issue is 24th 
February, 1844. 

# The language used is the slightly archnic but elegant Urdu of the Mutiny 
period with a sprinkling of Persian and Urdu couplets. A few English words,, 
of course in the Persian script, also appear, for example ,* correspondent 
* Christian ’ and 4 compositor ’ are freely used. An interesting feature is 
that most of the issues contain attacks, open and veiled, on the policy of a 
contemporary called the Nur-i-Maghrttri. As the titles * Kur-i-Masbriqi ’ and 
•* Nur-i-MaghribT ’ mean ‘ the light of the East ’ and 4 the light of the West *' 
respectively, it is possible that one of these was started as a counterblast to- 
the other. 

The main value of the Nur-i-Mashriql lies in the fact that it throws some 
light on the social life of Delhi, its politics, Us controversies and its interests - 
during thuse days. 

II. The Akhbar.i-Dehli. 

A much better 

lished once a week. 
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This paper was well edited and maintained a high standard of impart 
♦criticism. The language was elegant pre -Mutiny Delhi Urdu, and it is 
^pleasure to read it. English words occur here and there hut they are less f 
quent than they are in the Nur-i-Mashriqi. It was larger in size than i 
. JSur-i-Mashriqi and was lithographed on better paper. Sir John Thomps 
kindly lent his volume to me for a year during which time I took fairly eo 
, prehens ive notes. 

This newspaper also published a weekly bulletin from the Fort givi 
full news of the Emperor’s health and engagements. These bulletins i 
very revealing ; they tell the sad tale of the comparative squalor of this on 
splendid court — the petty largesses and gifts bestowed by an Emperor w 
wanted to maintain the semblance of dignity in exceedingly adverse circui 
stances. These bulletins also bring back to life the picturesque pageant 
. and ceremonial of the court of this Emperor without an empire ; the mocke 
of the Emperor of Delhi holding his court, of officials presenting nadhrs ai 
performing mujra, of the bestowal of high sounding but empty titles, of roj 
processions, and even of the representatives of the mighty power then rule 
India offering homage was maintained and can be studied by the curious 
the files of this news-paper. The respectful way in which the Emperor w 
always mentioned and the fact that not in one place is this powerless ai 
nominal sovereign mentioned in any but the most affectionate and dignifi 
manner show that Delhi regarded him as the symbol of its past greatness ai 
valued him for that reason. 

It seems that Bahadur Shah’s ghazals were very popular ; for after 1 
accession there is not one issue in which one of his poems does not appea 
It is true that the Emperor’s poems were very readable ; they breathed ti 
pathos which is bred by a feeling of futility which agreed well with the spii 
of Delhi at that time ; yet this could not be the only reason for the prorr 
nence which every newspaper gave to the royal ghazals. Even if they hi 
been of less merit, I have a feeling that thej’ would have been popular 
depicting the feelings of one whom people loved and respected and who 
position excited sympathy. Every now and then a poem by the poet la urea 
and the Emperor’s instructor in poetry, the famous Dhauq also appeare 
Once again the reason was not that Dhauq was a great poet, but that he wi 
the Emperor’s instructor, otherwise there existed at this time the grei 
• Ghalib ; and though Urdu has not produced a greater poet, his odes wei 
neglected. 

In the volume under review four events of importance are described 
-the death of Akbar II, the accession of BahSdur Shah II, the visit of tl 
British Commander-in-Chief and that of the Governor General. These even' 
.are described very fully. The ceremonial is given to the minutest detai 
'These descriptions throw very welcome light on the relations between tb 
Emperor, the princes of blood, the officers attached to the Fort, the noBilit 
. and the British Government. 

The Akhb£r-i-DehlIis better informed about world and Indian affairs an 
-its comments are -* - i *- »— 1 f 1 -’t -■ - -• — *r 

from foreign cour 1 . ■ . . • . , ‘ i. . . . < 

-the neighbouring ’■■■.!■ ■ • ■ ■ 

-very revealing are its observations supported with facts and figures regardin 
-the government of Begam Samru who is denounced as a blood-sucking tyrani 
“Very illuminating is its sober and dignified criticism of certain measures odopte 
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by the British Administration ; at places it grows sarcastic and ita comments- 
show the growing discontent which ultimately resulted in tho Mutiny. Nor' 
does British diplomncv escape criticism : British intentions in certain directions- 
are already suspect. This has great historical value, for it gives tho student 
Borne insight into non-official public opinion. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on tho Bocial life of the small English 
community in Delhi, their habits, their amusements and their relations with 
prominent Indian citizens. The favourite pastimes were rides in buggies in 
the afternoons, boating nnd shikars Hostesses could afford to be extravagant- 
in entertaining ; the monotony of life was broken every now and then by a 
visiting juggler or a nautch party. Skinner and Hindu Rao took a prominent 
part in the social activities of the European population and seem to have been 
quite popular. 

Nor does the paper limit its interest to the doings of the rich and tho 
great The hardships and difficulties of the poor and the peasants find a 
sympathetic mention ; certain details could be useful to the student of" 
economic hist or}-. 

I know nothing about the whereabouts of this volume ; if It has not found 
its way to some dealer of oriental literature, it should be in the possession of 
Sir John Thompson’s heirs. However, an effort to collect and preserve the 
old files of these and other Indian journals of the pre-Mutiny period would be 
amply repaid, for they contain such a treasure of historical knowledge that no 
study of the period, howsoever comprehensive, can be complete without its 
study. A number of such journals must still be in the possession of old fami- 
lies and libraries ; they are more likely to be destroyed than family aanads and 
farmsns or manuscripts ; and therefore an immediate and sustained effort is 
required to save them for posterity. 

, s 

Hajjah 1270 A. H. corresponding to 22nd September 1851. The paper was 
still published every Friday ; there is no change in its externa} appearance 
but there is a deviation in its policy. It devotes less space to the affairs 
of Delhi and bestows greater attention on foreign news. The Russian 
activities in Central Asia and the Near East, the politics of Afghanistan and 
the happenings on the Frontier are given special prominence. These issues 
contain vigorous propaganda in favour of the Allcepathic system oF 
medicine. Instead of publishing the usual bulletin from the Fort, the 
journal now records only events of importance, though still all references 
to the Emperor are respectful and affectionate. 
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The Ranger Snow Episode. 

[By Mr. I. H. Baqai, M.A.] 

The treaty of Salbai was ratified on the 20th December 1782 and the ' 
execution of some of its articles was postponed till the 24th April 1783. 
But meanwhile there occurred an incident which might have nullified all 
the efforts of Warren Hastings and Mahadaji Sindhia and could have 
easily resulted in the renewal of war between the Honourable Company 
•und the Peshwa. The Bombay Government had, however, its hands fuU 
on the Malabar Coast and the Peshwa wisely attributed the incident to 
the ignorance of his Admiral, Anand Rao Dhulap. The Ranger Snow 
episode, therefore did not develop into a major crisis. It, how r ever, 
throw’s interesting light on the Anglo-Maratha relations immediately after 
the treaty of Salbai and on tbe efforts of Mahadaji Sindhia to maintain 
J entente cordiale' between the Moratha powers and the English. It also 
shows that the first consideration with the English was, at this time, 
•to subdue the rising power of Tipu Sultan. 

Tipu Sultan was at this time on the Malabar Coast. He had returned 
from the Carnatic to the Bednore Country, and got possession of all th9 
passes leading up from the coast; 1 consequently Bednore had to he sur- 
rendered to him. 2 After taking Bednore he proceeded towards Manga- 
lore and besieged General Mathews there. The situation was serious. 
Mr. David Anderson, Resident with Mahadaji Sindhia, wrote to Fort 
"William, “this critical situation of General Mathews makes me extremely 
.anxious to induce the Marathas to take part in our favour.’’ 3 * 

But the Bombay Government wanted a change of command. General 
Mathews had already forfeited their favour by his behaviour at Bednore. 
He ignored the agents appointed by them “to take charge of their pro- 
perty as captors The senior officers of the army, including Colonel 
Macleod and Major Campbell, made a strong representation to General 
Mathews. It was turned down and they accordingly came to Bombay 
to prefer charges against tbe General. The Select Committee at Bombay, 
therefore, decided to suspend him, now that he Was also losing fort after 
fort to Tipu Sultan, and appointed Colonel Norman Macleod in his place 
Tn their letter, 5 dated Bombay the 4th April 1783, they asked him to 
proceed to Bednore country and instructed him to collect the divided 
forces, to seek co-operation of the Madras Army, to keep a journal or 
•diary of his proceedings and to be "punctual and unreserved” in his 
correspondence with them and the Select Committee at Madras. They 
empowered him to appoint and confirm general court martial as well as 
^ judge advocate. 

With these instructions and powers Colonel Norman Macleod, along 
with Colonel Humberston and Major Shaw, embarked on the illfated 
Ranger Snow on the 5th April 1783. 6 

1 Imperial Record Dept. (I. R. D ) Sec. Cons. 16th Jtme 1783 

2 Bednore (or Haidar- Nuggar) was lost to Tippn Sultan through the treachery of 
Its faujdar Aya* 

3 Sec. Cons. 16th June 1753. 

* Sec. Cons. 29 Max 1783 No. I. 

5 Appendix to Sec. Cons. 28th July 1783. 

6 Ibid- 
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On Tuesday the 8th April at sun-rise they saw “two sail (ships) ta> 
the South-west and soon after several others.” 7 On the 9th these were? 
identified as those of the Marathas “consisting of two large grab ships- 
and ketch, and eight galivats steering with studding sails set.” 2 Com- 
mander Pruen immediately took all necessary precautions. He__was- 
rather keen on a fight as he wanted to show to the distinguished passen- 
gers on board that a “Company's cruiser could fight as stoutly as a King s- 
ship. ”9 It now seems likely that the actual fight could have been avoided 
if the Commander had been “less sailor like” 70 . The fight, however, did 
ensue, and proved a touch one. Commander Pruen says in his account 11 ' 
to the Bombay Government, “the engagement was carried on by musketry 
by both the sides, on ours from the main deck, quarter deck, and fore- 
castle. The European servants upon the main deck were under Lieute- 
nant Stuart Lieutenant Taylor was, on the appearance of our being' 
boarded forward, detached from the quarter deck to defend the fore- 
castle — a position which he maintained against heavy numbers till be- 
fell by a shot. Colonel Macleod, who hod been with me on the quarter 
deck from the commencement of the action and had (though I was not 
acquainted with it) received two shots in his left arm, yet this did not 
prevent him from running forward to the forecastle, which was now on 
the point of being carried by the enemy from the prow of the ship. 
This place he nobly defended, supported by a few with his sword in his- - 
right hand, till he received a third shot through his body. The bravo 
Major (Major Shaw) was now lying dead at m.v feet with three sepoys. 
Colonel Humberston, who had rendered me every service first at the great 
guns and laterly at the small arms, was now — about half past two — ahot 
through the body as he was running along the booms to regain the fore- 
castle and fell upon the main deck *’ 

The loss of these gallant officers, 12 the breaking out of fires on many 
parts of the ship and the serious loss in firearms forced the commander 
to strike the colours. After the Marathas had cleared the ships and the 
ketch a rope was made fast to the vessel from the second in Command 


7Lt Commander Praen's letter to the President of tho Select Committee et 
Bombay (Sec Cons 28th July 1783-F ). 

B I?„d. 

9 Low. History of the Indian Navy, p. 157. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Sec. Cons 28th July 1783 

17 In an enclosure to bis letter to the Select Committee at Bombay Commander' 
Pruen gives as below the list of those killed or wounded on board the ship. 


KiUed. 
Major Shaw. 
3 Sepoys. 

1 Topas» 


Wounded. 

Col. Maclead. 

Col. Humberston. 

Lt. Taylor. 

Lt. Stewart. 

2 European Seamen. 

3 European Servants. 
7 Lascars. 

I Naigree. 

S Sepoys. 

1 Servant. 
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and it was towed into Gheria where they anchored at nine that night 
above the fort. 13 

The Marathas also sustained heavy loss. Commander Pruen estimated 
it to 16 killed (including four "principal men’’} and 43 wounded. Their 
fleet included the ships 'Natan Pant ’ ‘Madoo Pant’ and ' Ramprant 

equipped respectively with guns pj 20' — 2' and ~ There 

were also eight galivats with 2 to 3 guns each. 14 It was commanded 
by Anand Rao Dhulap, the best known, if not the ablest of the Peshwa’s 
naval officers. 15 

The Bombay Government came to know of the capture of ‘Ranger 
Snow’ by 18th April. They were rather surprised at the news as peace 
had been proclaimed at Bombay before the despatch of the vessel and 
special orders were given to the Commander not to commit hostility against 
any Maratba vessel. 16 On the 19th the President of the Select Com- 
mittee at Bombay wrote a letter to the Peshwa and in the 
mean time the Commanders judged it proper to countermand the orders 
for making the restitutions stipulated by the Treaty of Salbai until this 
affair was properly settled. 17 

But sixteen days passed and the Peshwa did not send any reply. 18 
The President again wrote to Poona. Mr. David Anderson was also 
informed He had no doubts about the sincerity of Mahadaji Sindbia 
but the silence of the Peshwa led him to suspect the Peshwa ’s ministers. 
But Mahadaji Sindhia, "the Principal and Guarantee" 19 on behalf of the 
Marathas in this period, removed all his doubts. He writes in his diary 
"Sindhia seemed not to have the smallest doubt legarding the Ranger. 
He assured me that Nanah (Nana Fadnavis) had sent down a Pundit to 
make enquiry into the cause of the affair. He said that it was alleged 
the Maratha fleet had been out on a piratical cruise for some time and 
could not possibly be informed of the final conclusion of the peace.” 20 
Madhu Roo Narayan Peshwa had meanwhile written a letter dated the 
2nd May which was received by the Bombay Government on the 8th; 
stating "I hope upon your account ordered the said Dhulop to release the 
English officers and the vessels. I hope they and the vessel will arrive to 
vour Honor safe and shortly. The English ought to and will comply 
with all the articles of the treaty." 21 To this the President sent a reply 
of mild protest and assurance saying "How can the English comply with 
the treaty until you write that there is peace and send persona properly 
authorized to receive the districts. A treaty is not binding upon one 
party only and what could I think when I saw our vessels taken by 
your fleet after I had been acquainted that you had agreed to the Treaty 
and that your sicca had been affixed to it." After thanking him for the 
orders of the release of the vessel be added, "I now assure you of my 

15 Sec. Cons. 28th July 1783. 

M Sec Cons 28th July 1873 No. F. 

15 S N. Sen, ‘Military System of the Marathas', p. 237. 

1 6 See. Cons. 28th July 1783 No. A. 

17 Ibut. 

1* Sec Cons. 28th July, 1783 No. B 

19 See. Cons. 25th Aujmst 1783. 

20 Extract from the dairy of Mr. Anderson, dated the 12th June. Fonest’a selec 
tions from the For. Dept •=. Recods.p. 979. 

21 Sec Cons. 28th July, 1783-C. 
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Mohamed Ali Wala Jah, were supported by the English Company. Hence 
a grim struggle between the rival claimants followed, which not only dis- 
turbed the peace of the Coromandal Coast but it also involved the Hyderabad 
State which claimed paramountcy over Karnatak Painghat and the Coast. 
The Hyderabad Nizams were under political obligation to support their Sub- 
governor Mohamed Ali who had succeeded his father Shahamat Jung after 
the battle of Amboor in 1749, and indirectly the English Company which, 
had identified itself with the former’s cause. This unhappy state of affairs, 
continued throughout the reign of Nizam Ali Khan, to which he refers in. 
most of his letters. There is a series of letters which refer to the aggressions, 
of the French and his efforts to support Mohamed Ali against the former. 

.But the friendly relations between the Nizam and the English Company 
did not last long. The letters supply reliable facts showing how the- 
English Company drifted slowly to the opposite camp after gaining ascen^ 
dency in the Coromandal Coast at the cost of the French. In pursuit of its. 
aims the Coihpany slowly changed its attitude towards the Nizam with a. 
view to take Mohamed Ali directly under its control so that it might assume, 
the paramount power which was exercised by the Nizam so far. This- 
change slowly came to a head and the Nizam was at last persuaded to forego, 
his claims of sovereignty over Karnatak in a treaty which was concluded 
with the Company on 12th February 1768. Mohamed Ali no longer owed 
allegiance to the Nizam after the treaty came in force, yet it appears that 
he never ceased to respect the time-honoured superiority of Hyderabad and 
found himself at least morally bound to follow the wishes of the Nizam. 
He acted as an intermediary between the Company and the Hyderabad 
government. Most of the letters of Nizam Ali Khan which dealt with the 
problems of Karnatak and Northern Circars were not directly addressed to- 
the English Company, but passed through Mohamed Ali who always com- 
municated the wishes of the Nizam to the Company and tried to ease the 
situation whenever the need arose. 

These letters, some quite short and others fairly long, are of semi-official 
character, concerned with affairs of the moment and sometimes with urgent 
government business They all bear the small seal, whereas the state 
letters and ukases bore the large state seals. These letters were rolled up 
and stuck with a Bh’p with the seaf on it. A comparative study shows thst 
Nizam Ali Khan used a seal of his own from his younger days, which differs 
from those of his father and brothers. It is easily distinguishable front 
that of Nizamul Mulk in size and engraving. It is also curious to note- 
that the seals were renewed from year to year with the change of date, 
because they bear different dates from 1171 A. H.« — 1758 A. D. to 1218 A. 
H. — 1803 A. D. His initials which he put at the end of every letter are or 
two kinds. 1 Some of his early letters, which are very few in number, bear 
a type of initials which 6eem to be a distorted copy of his father’s. It 
appears that in the beginning, Nizam Ali Khan, like his brothers, used to 
copy his father’s signature, but later on, he changed it and adopted n parti- 
cular type of initials of his own. The latter is a sort of a circle with n bend 
on one side like the Urdu figure “five". 

1 The Initials which the Nizams of Hyderabad put down at the end of 
letters are known as Baiz. They have nothing to do with- their names, 

but served as a sign in their own hand. 
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Excepting the initials and some minor notes and additions sometimes 
made on the margin, all the letters are written, not in the Nizam's own 
hand, but by government clerks appointed for the purpose. But it nppears 
that the letters were most probably dictated by Nizam Ali Khan, because 
they are all distinguished by a scholarly style and are worded in statesman- 
like manner. Their dignified tone and high style show that the writer was 
fully alive to the sense of political responsibility and was highly qualified 
to compose his letters according to the status and mentality of the persons 
addressed and according to the trend of the political situation. First of all, 
the epithets which begin the letters, vary according to the position of those 
who were addressed. Men of lower tanks, like Znmindars and Poligars, 
were addressed in terms as U> tJl-J master of endurence; (a 
master of bravery. But Moliained Ali Wnla Jnh who held a distinguished 
place as a Sub-governor of the Karnatak Pninghat, was addressed in higher 
terms as oJjL. j^iti *ajSy *«»Jy } oj’-lone who is distinguished in noble- 
ness leadership, endowed with galantry and heroism. Some years later when 
Jvarnatak was excluded from the Hyderabad sovereignty, Mohamed Ali was 
accorded equal treatment and was addressed with a noble epithet .as 
my esteemed brother, which was a unique honour.* 

The letters are not monotonous ns the stylo varies according to 
the persons addressed and according to the magnitude of events recorded. 
Every letter is written in a brilliant language suited to the particular occa- 
sion and purpose. Letters which were meant to communicate administrative 
•or military reports are couched in a simple language which serve the 
ordinary purpose, and those which were intended to encourage 
the state officials or to exhort them to bo loyal and dutiful in 
their field of action, are expressed in higher terms; whereas the 
letters which were addressed to foreign powers are quite distinct 
in their expression They are written in a diplomatic phraseology 
which conveys an air of superiority and greatness, sometimes combined with 
the spirit of accommodation and trust. And thus the letters not only 
breathe the political atmosphere of the time, but also reveal the standpoint 
from which the Nizam faced and solved the situation. For example, in a 
with the seizure of Murtaza Nagar (Guntur) 
uses the expressions which give a sen®e of 
e spirit of friendly understanding. And in 
another letter dated 1178 A. H., in which he expressed his displeasure at 
-the disloyal attitude of Wala Jah. he uses the expressions as u i)i %£ 

^1*" I I 5^ ^>1 tic j Jo-* 
it is strange that a noble descendent of a noble family with 
"high traditions of loyalty and devotion, like you, should be remiss in the 
■discharge of duties which were strictly binding. 

As the limited space of the paper does not allow the enumeration of all 
the letters with their contents, a few important letters may he mentioned 
"here. A small volume contains a series of small letters which were issued 
simultaneously to various Zamindars and military chiefs of Kanarese and 
Telegu districts to help Mohamed Ali W ala Jah against the French. The 

1 I did not find the letter of Nizam All Khan which communicated this honour 

•to Mohamed AIL But a copy of the latter’* reply in which the royal favour was 
-giatefully acknowledged, is extant in the collection, and it is dated 1181 A. H. 
corresponding to 1768 A. D , which falls after the was awarded. The 

rfirrt letter written by Nizam Ali Khan with the epithet is dated 1182 A. H.-176& 
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letters which are 13 in number, have no date, but the Beal bears the date 
1171 A. H. which corresponds to 1758 A. D., and therefore they refer to 
the French military movement against the English Company after the 
arrival of Dally. They, varying only in minor details, are all to the effect 
that the French have made an incursion into Arcot and have challenged. 
Mohamed Ali and therefore the addressees are advised to march with their 
fully equipped reinforcement to his help, so that this undertaking may 
end in success. 

Out of the other groups, there is one important letter which was issued 
after the accession of the Nizam. It conveyed to Mohamed Ali the good 
tidings that Nizam Ali Khan was recognized by the Emperor of Delhi as the 
rightful successor of his father with 'an implication that tlje subordinate 
governors should pay their allegiance to him, A copy of the Emperor's 
Farznan is also enclosed herewith saying that Salabat Jung is replaced by 
Nizam All Khan who is recognized as the legitimate governor of the Deccan. 

Another letter dated 19th, Zehuj 1175 A. H. — 1761 A. D. gives an. 
assurance to Mohamed Ali that the Nizam would not allow any political 
matter under the former’s jurisdiction, to reach him directly, but through 
him — a point of administrative discipline. 

Another letter dated Shaban 117G A. H. — 1762 A. D. refers to Husain 
Ali Khan who was in charge ot Rajmandn and who had misappropriated 
the revenue of the district and sought refuge with the English Company 
at Madras. Mohamed Ah "Wain Jah is directed m this letter to see to this 
matter and warn the English authorities not to help the defaulter in any 
way. 

A letter dated 23rd Safar 1207 A. H. — 1792 A. D. relates that one Abdur 
Majeed Khan was deputed to Masulipntam to meet the sub-governor of the- 
port under the English Company and settle the dispute relating to the 
territorial jurisdiction which had arisen between the government of Hydera- 
bad and that of the Company. 

Another letter dated 6th Shnwal 1208 A. H. — 1793 A. D. is a reply to 
Mohamed Ali that the government of Madras was entrusted to him. 
Nizam expressed his pleasure at this happy event and hoped that it will 
maintain friendly relations between the government of the Company and - 
that of Hyderabad 

Another letter dated 2nd Fajab 1210 A. H. — 1795 A. D. was issued on 
the death of Mohamed Ali. His successor Omdatul Omara was condoled 
and honoured by the Fovnl presents consisting of a turban, sheet and other 
precious ornaments. The list of the presents which was forwarded to 
Madras is also attached to this letter. 



Note on some Ancient Documents from Dodballapur, Bangalore 1 

[By Rao Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L.] 

These documents refer themselves to the family of Sardeshpande 
Nagappa, whose descendants at present possess them. They consist of 
certain sanads relating to certain inams and jagirs in the present Dodballa- 
pur Sub-division, Bangalore district. They nre mainly in the Persian and 
Marathi languages and bear seals of the respective kings, emperors, minis- 
ters, generals and others who issued them. The Biiapur sutiads are in 
Marathi, while the Mughal snnnds are in Persian and Marathi languages 
Dodballnpur is a town on the right bank of the Arkavati, 27 miles north- 
west of Bangalore, with which it is connected by mil and road. It is ilic 
headquarters of the taluk of the same name and a municipality. It has 
at present a population of some 10,000. In the 12th century, when the 
Hoysala Kings ruled this part of the country, it was embellished with 
fine temples, whose ruins arc to be seen here in Dodballnpur yet It 
was then evidently an important centre of trade. During the period 
of the Vijayanagar Kings, the Palegar chief, Mnlla Baire Gnudn of 
Avali, the founder of Devanhalli, founded Dodballnpur and cleared the 
forests round about and built a temple and a fort. He established his 
brother, Havali Baire Gnudn, in the place. His successors, Dodda Havali 
Baire Gnudn, Havali Baire Gauda II and Chikknppa Gauda, held the 
place one after another. In the third year of Chikknppa Gouda’s Pnlegar- 
ship, Rnndulnh Khan besieged Dodballnpur and took it on behalf of 
Bijapur in 1638 A D. About 1678, it surrendered to the Mahrattas, bv 
whom the fort was enlarged. Kasim Khan, the Mughal General, invested 
it in 1689, and it surrendered to him after n stout defence of two months. 
Dodballnpur and a part of the country surrounding it was then formed 
info fl jagi r yielding a revenue of 54,059 pagodas and bestowed on a 
favourite general named Ali Kuli Khan. But he enjoyed it only for a 
short time and died. His eon, Darga Kuli Khan, then Subadar of Sira, 
succeeded him, relinquishing his office at Sira. On his death a year later, 
it remained attached to Sira, the Mughal headquarters, for nearly 49 years, 
when it was seized by the Nizam of Hyderabad, and bestowed as a fagir 
on Abbas Kuli Khan. In 1761, it was captured by the famous Haidar Ali.on 
behalf of the King of Mysore, and has ever since been subject to Mysore. 

I have recently visited the fort, which goes back to at least the 16th 
century A. D. It seems to have been built out of the ruins of other build- 
ings, it is said, belonging to Rajagliatta, not far away. There are the re- 
mains of several fine buildings and tanks in the fort. Of these, the most 
notable one, now almost entirely destroyed, is the Ashur Khma erected by 
Abbas Kuli Khan, above referred to. Another is a fine well, laid with 
three lliglits of stairs leading down to it and a \ery stout stone grating 
over the water. Towards the west of the town is the tomb (dargah) of 
the Saint Mohid-din Chishti, who is reported to have died here about 
1700 A. D. It has been built largely from materials taken from some 
Hindu temples which are no more. 

1 These documents in the possession of Sardeshp&nde Msdhsra Rao, B.A., 
B.E.. Assistant Engineer, Mysore P. W. D. 
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A Hoysala lithic inscription', dated in 1267 A. D., found here is of 
special interest on account of the symbols at its top having: been removed 
lo make room for -an inscription in Persian, dated in 1691 A. D. of the 
time of Aurangzib. This inscription reoords that an the 32nd year of the 
reign of Aurangzib, Ballapur was in the hands of the family of Samba 
(Sambhaji, son of Sivaji), that through the exertions of Kasim Khan, 
Faujdar of the Kamatak Province, it passed from his hands into the 
possession of the Mughal Emperor, and that in the 34th year of his reign, 
it was granted to one Shaikh Abdullah His identity is not yet settled. 
Whether he is the same as Ali Kuli Khan above referred to, is not quite 
clear. The slab on which the inscription is recorded evidently belonged 
to a Hoysala temple at the place — probably the ruined Adinarayana temple 
whose other remains show unmistakably its iHoysala origin — and was 
moved to its present place in the 30th year of Aurangzib 's reign, and as 
it referred itself to a charitable grant, it was, it is said, erected to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Shaikh Abdullah. 

With this background of general history, we may glance through the 
documents, which, taken together, show how successive governments 
tried or rather were compelled to build their administrations on the 
foundations laid by their predecessors 

The traditional story of the family to which the documents relate 
themselves may be briefly told. During the time that Havali Baire Gauda 
secured permission from the then Vijayanagar king — Circa 1565 A. D. — to 
found Dodballapur, he was helped by one Nagappa, an able and energetic 
Brahman, who was well versed m accounts and civil administration general- 
ly He was evidently in revenue charge of the territory. At Dodballapur it- 
belf, he is said to have dug the tank now known as Nagarkere, whose out- 
let and bund, it may be remarked, are built mostly of the materials of 
ruined temples. For this service, he was granted a KaUu Kodige inam, 
long in the enjoyment of the family Apart from this grant, Havali Baire 
Gauda, the founder of Dodballapur, bestowed on him, besides wet and dry 
tnam lands in the territory occupied by him, eight villages to be enjoyed 
by him and his descendants on inam tenure. Also, he was allowed to re- 
ceive the coveted privilege of the first betel nut with one fanam at every 
raiyat’s wedding in the area. He was further granted a garden in Dod- 
ballapur and another at Sivapura, not far away, which are still in the 
enjoyment of his descendants. Nagappa was designated Pratikartar (lit. 
Substitute Lord), which might be rendered C9 Deputy of the Palegar. The 
revenue of the area thus administered was about one lakh of pagodas, a 
pagoda being equal to Rs. 3$. 

No documents of this period — the Vnjayanagar period — have survived 
in the family. When the Bijapur conquest took place as above narrated, 
in 1038 A. D. t Chikkappa, the Palegar, was ousted and Dodballapur was 
garrisoned by Bijapur troops. The revenue administration, however, con- 
tinued in the hands of Nnrasanna, son of Nagappa, and the latter’s sons, 
Giriyappa and Venkanna. Giriyappa is said to have improved the country, 
which, owing to the war, had suffered no little. He was given the title 
of Drthpande, a title well known in the Bij'apur dominions and later adopt- 
ed by and .made a feature of their revenue administration by the Mnhrnttas. 
Tbe holders of this and the other - titles - of Deshkulkarni, Sar^nad- 
gaud, Dethmukh, and Kanungo, had mostly to do with the maintenance 
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«{ rexenuo accounts of the territories brought under control. Knrasnmuv 
■was confirmed in his possessions nnd privileges, besides being allowed a 
share in the rexenue collected. This was fixed nt 2$ pagoda* per cent, on 
the footing of the jamabaiuli faisal. Tho Bijapur pastern of div.ding the 
occupied area into par<;anQ» also seems to have been introduced nt nhout 
this time, together with the pulxmlinntc dixisions of snmnt*, taraf*, mnujr 
nnd mufarr of each pargarut, n Jnmnifnr (Collector) being appointed to 
•each rexenue division for settling the /'nninhandi, the total amount to be 
paid. Our modem Collectors are the descendants in title of these old 
"Bijapur officers. Xnrnsnnna’s 2| p. c. xvns based on the amount collected 
smd paid into the local Bijapur treasury. 

Of this Bijapur period, n few documents haxe surxixed. They are the 
following - — 

(1) Ranad granted by Sandal Khan, Bijapur represenlatixe, to Nam- 
tannna (Knrasappa) Kadatgar (lit. Keeper of account books). This Marathi 
•document hears the Bijapur sen!. It confirms the grant of the X'illngcs of 
Knmdur, Jnnnnhnlli and Knrcnnlulli ns iriaais in the name of Xnrnsnnnn, 
"Kndatgnr. 

(2) Snnad granted by Randal Khnirat Khan of Bijapur to Karasnnna 
Kndatgnr, and duly sealed. It confirms tho nl>o\'c villages in the linmo 
•of the same Xarasannr. Kndatgnr. 

(3) Sanad granted by Bnndulnli Khan to Vcnknnnn, second son of 
■Narosanna, dated 1st Janiorfi-as-Sani (Junc-July) 1001, tlijri (10-18 A. 
B., taking A. H. ns A. B. f»87). It confirms the village of Knmdur and 

the Kndntgnri rights sn Vcnknnnn. Ar Bodballnptir surrendered to tho 
"Mnhrnttns atiout 1070, tho date of this document would seem to show 
-that Bijapur, with xvhom the Mnhrnttns xvero closely connected ns its 
■general* nnd officers, ntill continued to exercise some kind of authority — 
real or nominal — ox-cr it. 

We now pass on to the Mnhrntta period, of which xxc have some docu- 
ments. It should he remembered that the Mnhrnttns held Bodbnllnpur 
only for a decade, during which period they enlarged the local fort. Among 
ihe* documents of this period arc: — 

(4) Sanad duly scnVd nnd granted by TTnrji Baja of Gingi to Ken- 
clinppn, son of Giriynnnn. It is dated Phnlguna Ruddha !>, Cyclic year 
Krodhnna ( = Wednesday, Fcbrunry 17, 1GSG), nnd confirms two minor 
ilia mu in Lingnpur village, already in the enjoyment of Kcnchnppn'p 
dninily. 

(5) Sanad granted by Bnghunnth Nnrnynn, Mnhrntta representative, 
to Giriynnnn, confirming Knmdur village. 


(G) Sanad granted by Bnngo Nnrayan (Rnghunnth Nnraynn Ilnnii- 
■mnnte) to Giriynnnn, son of Nnmsnnnn, confirming to bim certain inam« 
end rnfan* in the taluks of Mnnne, Kolar nnd Urndnkere, long in tho 
•enjoyment of his family. 


(7) Sanad granted by Ilarji Baja Mnhadik,* confinnmg tho grant of 
Knmdur to Kusu Girimnji, to be identified xvith Kenchnppa ( alia * 

t Thi* m the ‘‘Itnrjee Rajs Maharrrk" of Or*nl-I)afI, Ree I/htory »f fA# 
Marhaflat (Edwirde. edition. 1221), 1 23&62 Harji Ri]» *u pat in chirp* cf 
Om|i province by Righanath Kirayin HinaminU when he left that rlice to R»leuh 
<o,. cit. I, 233). * 
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Kusappa), the eldest of the seven eons of Giriyanna, who probably died! 
about this time. A fresh confirmation of the village was evidently necessi- 
tated by the death of the father and the succession of the son. 

This was in keeping with Bijapur and Mughal practice. The faujdars- 
fanned out the districts under their charge to the Dcshmukhs, Desater. 
DcsliKulkamts , eto., and the Dewan under them realized the revenue- 
from them 1 . And unless a personal contact was established by the- 
faujdar with the person to whom the farming was granted, it would be 
impossible to realize the revenue collected. Hence a fresh confirmatioa 
was felt necessary at each succession. 

(8) Sanad granted by Harji Baja to Kusu Girimnji confirming the- 
villages of Ivamdur, etc , as previously enjoj-ed. 

(0; Kaubiama granted by Jtango Nnrayan (Itaghimnth N.-iravan) 2 3 4 to 
Kusappa, son of Giriyanna (Ivadatgar). This document records the grant 
of the village of Palanahalli. then in a ruined state, for five years, raising 
the Ivaul from 5 to 25 pagodas. It also authorizes Kusappa to continue 
the minor inams granted to the Patel (village head) from year to year, .etc. 

The Mughals under Kasim Khan invested Dodballapur and it surren- 
dered to them in 1689, after a stout defence of two months. Dodballapur 
•ml a part of the country surrounding it was, ns stated , above, formed, 
into a jagir and bestowed on a favourite general named All Kuli Khan. 

At the same time, a Sanad was issued to Sardeshpande Kusappa* 
which is interesting ns showing the method adopted by the Mughal 
Emperor Aurnngzib, the grantor of the Knulnnma, to bring the country- 
under his control. This is the first document of this period. 

(JO) The Sanad (a Knulnnma) is dated 1 Shaban 32 JuJus i (<— 32nd 
jear of the reign of Aurnngzib, or August-September, 1G90 A. L).J, and 
authorizes Kusappa to repopulate the pargana of Dodballapur — comprising- 
of the ten Mahals named therein, which had remained so far in a 
ruined condition during the years 31 and 32 ( i.c 1089-1690, the years pre- 
ceding the grant) — through the aid of Dcshmukhs and others. He was 
allowed to bring in new raiyals to cultivate tbe land by giving them all 
necessary help The inams to Deshinvkhs, Deshpandcs, Peshlars, etc., 
were expressly ordered to he continued, while the rights of the Sarjcsh- 
pavdc were to be confirmed as of old. The Saidcshpandc (Kusappa) was 
to remain faithful to the Sarkar and act economically in all matters affect- 
ing the repopulation of the country and making it prosperous. The Sanad" 
is duly sealed and runs in the name of the Alnmgir Badshah Ghnzi, etc. 

(11) The second document of th s period is also one issued by Kifaynt 
Klinn Bahadur I'idvri-i- Alnmgir Badshah Ghazi to Kusappa, dated 5th 
Shaban Juhis 50 (50th ,icar of Aurnngzib ’s reign, August-September 
1707 or 1708) and bears his seal. This sanad confirms Kusappa in tho 
dignity of Sardeshpande in terms of the mvchalka given by him to tho- 


1 See IJufT, op cit., I. 267. 

2 This is tho "Kugonath Nnrrain Hanwuntay” (Hanumante) of Duff, op. cit , 
I. 238 

3 Jufii* : Year of installation or succession. 

4 firfii'l: lit. demoted servant. Accordimdy the moaning would be "Kifayat Khan* 
servant of Alamgir.” Kifnyat Khan is elsewhere referred to as Minister of Aurangrib- 
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Bijnpur Sarkar. According to this agreement, he stipulated to farm the 
Dodballapur par^ana at an annual pcsklash of pagodas 17,063, of which- 
he was to pay m 2/3rd to the Sarkar and retain the balance of l/8rd to 
himself This vtuchalka was confirmed to Kusnppn. 

(12) The third document of this period is found issued in favour of 
Deshpnnde Kusnppa by Abdul Mukarim Murid, Dewnn to Emperor 
Alamgir In confirming the office of Sardcahpaude, it allows him a rtnum 
of 2J pagodas, on the net revenues of the pargana of Dodballapur. He is 
directed to do everything possible to improve the country and keep the- 
peoplc happy and faithful to the Sarkar. 

(13) Sanad granted by Ivifayat Khan Fidt'i-i-Alamgir Padshah Ghazi 
to Kusnppn, and is dated 11th Shaicwal 51 Jvhis (^October — Not ember 
1708 — 1709 AD) It confirms Knmdur rent free to Kusnppa, ■olio is 
ordained to enjoy the same and pray for the prosperity of the Sarkar. 
(In regard to the date of this document, we must note that Aurnngzib- 
came to throne on July 21, 1658 ) 

(14) Sanad granted by Kifayat Khan Fidt'i-i-Alamgir Padshah, dated 
35tli Shaicwal Julus 50 to Kusnppa Sardeshpnnclc 15th Shaicwal would 
fall in October-November of 1703 A. D. in the 50th year of the^ reign of 
Aurnngzib This confirms the tnam village of Knmdur. 

(15) Sanad granted by Abdul Mukarim Murid Fidci-i-Alnmgir Padshah 
to Shomp, dated 2nd Fa/nb Jului 33, i.e., July- August 1091 'A. D. 
Shnniji has to be identified with Shnmanna, the only son of Kusnppn, 
mentioned in the several documents aliove mentioned. This Sanad con- 
tains to Shnmji the nmim of 3/Stli pagoda on Sayar bazi-bab and Knsba 
Rnmpet collections and one fanam for every plough to the Kasha Hnveli 
tillages As Kusappa was still a’ivc at the time of this grant, evidently 
his son Shamnnna was recognised as possessing these rights in his own 
interests. 

(Ill) Sanad granted by Slinh Alain Padshah to Kusnppa Snrdespande 
dated 1118 Fault ( = A. D 1709). 1 This permits Kusappa to deduct 250‘ 
pagodas from the annual pcshkanh payable by him, the same having 
been expended by him on repairs to the Dodballapur fort. 

(17) Sanad granted by Shah Alam Padshah to Kusu Girimnji, dated 
15th Ramzan, confirming the village of Knmdur. 15th Ramzan, the date 
of this Sanad, would be about the middle of September-October 1707, 
when Bahadur Slinh was fully established on the throne. 

We should here recall the fact that Aurnngzib died on February 20, 
1707, leaving three sons, Muazzam, who, according to his plan, was to 
succeed ns Padshah; Azam, to govern the country that lay to the south 
and south-west of Agra, except Golkonda and Bijapur; and Knm Bnkhsh, 
who was to govern the two latter provinces. The war between the brothers 
ended on Juno 10, 1707, in which Azam was mortally wounded and’ 
Muazzam was victorious. The latter, about 64 years of age, ascended 
the throne thereafter (Juno 1707), with the title of Bahadur Shah, also 

1 /’««/« (or Fu«ly) : Harvest year. In Bengal, it begins in September with the foil 
moon preceding the autumnal equinox; its date also vanes 3 years from Madras Fatli 
to find this we hate to subtract £93 from the Christian year. In Madras, a F atli 
year begins on 1st July and ends on 30th Jnne following, though it formerly counted 
from the 12th July. In Madras, it u 590 years less than the A. D. year. 
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Zknowii as £>hah Alam I. Later, Muazzam advanced against his remain- 
ing brother and he lay dead on the field of battle, near Hyderabad, early 
-in 1708. Bahadur Shah ruled from 1708 to 1712. He was succeeded by 
Jahandar Shah, his fourth son (1712-13), whose minister was the capable 
"but rather unscrupulous general, Zulfikar Khan. Jahandar was put to death 
"by his nephew — brother’s son — Farrukhsiyar, with his general. Farrukhsiyav 
•ruled from 1713 to 1719. He was a weakling and the powers of government 
-were exercised by the Saiyid brothers, Abdullah and iHusain Ali, who 
•eventually murdered him in 1719. Then followed three boy Emperors, 
-of whom the first two died within a few months of each other after their 
accession, whilst the third, Muhammad Shah, reigned from 1719 to 1748. 
.As will be seen from what follows, the remaining Sanads — to be referred 
to below — were issued in the names of Shah Alam (alias Bahadur Shah), 
■Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah The name Abdul Rasul Khan appears 
'in one of the Sanads issued in the name of Muhammad Shah, dated in 
Fa&li 1182 ( = 1722 A. D ). But he is not the same as Saiyid Abdullah 
who died in 1720. Muhammad Shah, tired of Abdullah and Husain Ali, 
got rid of the latter while on an expedition to recover the Deccan from the 
Turkish General, Kilich Khan, better known as Asaf Jah (later Nizam-ul- 
Mulk). Abdullah soon followed his brother, after being first cast into 
'prison, where he died after a short while. Nizam-ul-Mulk, then the Wazir 
of the Empire, left the capital in disgust in 1723, to his territories in the 
Deccan, where he became independent. 

(18) Sanad by Jafar Ali Khan Fidut-i-Shah Alam Padshah to Sardesh- 
pande Kusappa, dated 22nd Jamadi-us-Sani Julus I. This Sanad relates 
itself to the first year of Shah Alam I, the corresponding month and year 
being June- July 1708-1709 A. D. 

It states that as the office of Deshpande of Dodballapur Pargana had 
Been confirmed in terms of the Sanad granted by De'wnn Kifayat Khan, 
under the orders of Emperor Alamgir (Aurangzib) as heretofore enjoyed, 
Kusappa was to do everything to advance the prosperity and stability of 
the Emperor's government; to improve the country, add to its resources 
and to keep the raiyats happy and contented by doing virtuous deeds in 
their interests. He was to pay the pcshlcash according to the terms fixed. 
As Shah Alam T, had just ascended the throne, a confirmatory Sailed 
seems to have been deemed necessary. It may be inferred that Kifayat 
Khan continued in office after Aurangzib’s death and occupied the same 
position under Shah Alam I. 

(19) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Venkata Rao, 
■dated 3rd Julus ( = A. D. 1710). This falls in the 3rd year of Shah Alntn 
*1 rnd records the gift of Tinnalur, a village in the present Hoskote taluk. 
Wnkata Rao was the second son of Shamanna (the only son of Kusappa) 
and succeeded his father in the Sardeshpnndeship, his elder brother, 
Karasappa (aha* Nnrasinga Rao) being dead. Venkata Rao was accord- 
ingly recognised as Sardeshpande of Dodballapur by the Emperor, and his 
brothers, five in number, assisted him in the discharge of his duties. 

(20) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Ivusu Girimaji 
■(i e., Kusappa, son of Girimaji, abovo named) in Julus 3 ( i.e ., 3rd year of 
his reign), or 1710 A. D. It confirms to him the inam village of Nagalo- 
jmr, according to previous enj'oyment. 
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(21) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Kusu Girimaji im 
Julus 3 (i.e., 1710 A. D.) gifting the village of Chikkanohalli as inam to- 
him This inam is confirmed by him in o sanad in the 10th year of his- 
reign. 

(22) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Kusu Girimaji iru 
Julus 3 (t.e , 1710 A. D.) gifting the village of Holeyarahalli to him ns 
mam. 

(23) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Kusu Girimaji iru 
Julus 3 (f e , 1710 A. D.), gifting the village of Adde Koppa, in the present 
Goribidnur taluk, to him as inam. 

(24) Sanad by Itustum Khan Fidri-i-Farrukhsiyar Padshah to Kusu. 
Girima]i, Julus 1 (i.e., 1713 A. D.), confirming the inams and rusums 
enjoyed by him and as confirmed by the sanad of Saadnt Khan. This- 
confirmation was evidently deemed necessary ns Farrukbsiyar had just, 
issumed the dignity of Emperor. 

(25) An order from Farrukhsiynr Padshah to Zubdatul-Akharan Sar- 
deshpande Kusappa, dated in Fasli 1123 Julus I. This is accordingly a; 
grant made in 1713 A. D., in the first year of the reign of Farrukhgiyar, 
his uncle Jahandar Shah, who reigned but for a short time, being not 
represented in these senes of grants. The title Zubdatul-Akharan is 
worthy of note.* Evidently Sardeshpande Kusappa’s services to the- 
Empire were highly esteemed and be was ennobled by Farrukbsiyar, the 
title connoting that -he was recognised as an equal to the Nobles on the- 
Emperor’s personal staff. Undoubtedly he had done much to the Imperial* 
cause at Dodballapur. This order directs the payment of 150 pagodas to- 
one Tulsidass as remuneration for services rendered by him to the Mughal 
army in the Karnatak and to deduct the same from the annual peshhashi 
due by him. 

(26) Sanad by Abid Khan Fidt>i-i-Farrukhsiyar Padshah to Sardesh- 
pande Kusu Ginmuji, dated Julus 4 (i.e., 4th year of Farrukhsiyar, or 
1717 A. D.), confirming the inam village of Halekota as enjoyed hereto- 
fore. 

(27) Order from Farrukbsiyar Padshah to Zubdatul-Akharan Sardesh- 
pande Kusappa, dated 7th Shaban, San Julus C (the last year oF 
Farruklisiyar's reign). This order directs a monthly payment of 44’ 
pagodas to Afzal Beg, 6on of Kasim Beg, as his pay for services rendered 
to the Mughal army in the Karnatak and to deduct the same from thfe 
annual pfshkash payable by Kusappa. 

' (28) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Sardesh- 

pande Kusappa, dated in Fasli 1132 (i.e., 1722 A. D.), confirming Hole- 
yarnhnlli ns Sarcti inam, 

(29) Stfnad by Muhammad Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa* 
Sardeshpande, dated in Fasli 1132 (i.e., 1722 A. D.), confirming the- 
mam village of Madagondanahalli. 

(80) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji Kusappa, con- 
firming the inam village of Kamdur as heretofore enjoyed, dated in Otb - 
Ha jab (July-August) Ilijri 1132 (i.e., 1719 A. D.). 

1 This it tn .Arabic combination of words used in Tertian, meaning JilcmUj “May 
i>* greatnea* be *rer on the increase". 
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(31) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa 
Sardeshpande, dated in Fasli 1132 (or A. D. 1722). 

(32) Sanad by Abdur Rasul Khan Fidvi-i-Muhnmmad Shah Padshah 
•to Shamji Kusu Deshpande, dated ’in Fasli 1132, (A. D. 1722), confirm- 
ing the village of Madagondanahalli. 

(33) Sanad by Muhammad Shall Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa, 
dated m Fasli il3G (or (A. D. 172G), confirming the innw village of 
Ivamdur. 

(34) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamj'i, son of Kusappa 
•dated in Fasli 1180 (or A. D. 1726), confirming the inam village of 

(35) Sanad by Muhammad Shah to Venkata Rao Sardeshpande, dated 
12 Zilada Hijri 113G (i . c . , A. D. 1724). This confirms the village of 
'Nagalapur. Venkata Rao was the son of Shamannn. 

(3G) Sanad by Tayar Klinn Bahadur Fidvi-i-Muhnmmad Shah to 
Venkata Rao Deshpande confirming (the same village of) Nagalapur in 
Fasli 1136 (i.c., A. D. 172G). 

(37) Sanad b$ Muhammad Shah Padshah to Sardeshpande Venkata 
Rao, dated 17th" Sliawteal (October-November), Fasli 114G (i c. A. D. 
1736). This confirms the mam grant of the village of Kolur for the main- 
tenance of a palanquin by him. 

(38) Kaulnama grunted by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Sardesh- 
pande Venkata Rao, dated Ramzan (September-Octobcr), Fasli 113G (i.e., 
A D. 1746). 

(39) Sdnad' by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Venkata Rao Shamji 
Sardeshpande, dated Hijri 1161 (i.e., A. D. 1748). This was the last 
•'/ear of Muhammad Shah’s reign. 

The last quoted Sanad brings us to the last year of Muhammad Shah’s . 
reign of thirty years. None of his successors — Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Atom II — are represented !n the records of this family. This is 
natural ns by then the disintegration of the Mughal Empire was fully in 
progress. On the other hand, the progress of the Mahrattas in the south is 
once again reflected in them. Balaji Visvanath, the first- Peshwa, had 
been called in by the Saivid brothers to Delhi in 1719, to support them 
against a rival court faction. Farrukhsiyar was put to death in that year 
and Balaji Visvanath succeeded in obtaining from his successor Muhammad 
‘Shah the three well-known grants which laid firmly the foundation for 
Mnhratta power in Indin; (n) The right to collect Chauih or a fourth share 
of the revenues of the Deccan and the Knrnntnk, including Hyderabad and 
Mysore; (b) the right to collect SardrsJt rn vl:hi or an additional ten per cent 
share over and above (hauth; and (c) the recognition of their right of com- 
plete sovereignty over their country by the Mahrattas. Balaji Visvanath, 
ns groat in state-craft ns in warfare, at once took steps to effectuate these 
concessions. He established the power and prestige of the Mahrattas in 
the whole of the Deccan and the South generally. His son, Balaji Bnji Rao, 
extended to the north the Mnhratta power, until it received a check at 
I’anipat in 1761. Mnrhatta activities in Mysore are represented by some 
:30 documents in this family collection. Of these, one belongs to the timo 
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«j{ Balnji Baji Rno nnd the rest to tho period of Madhavn Rno, the great 
Besliwa. Tho following details may prove interesting: — 

(40) Kaufnflnja granted by Pcshwn Bnlnji Bnji Rao, who is described 
<is Raja Sahu Narapati Hnrshn Nidlinn Bnlnji Bnji Rno rnulhnn, This is 
addressed to Sanleshpnnde Venkata Rao (son of Shnmnnnn nnd grandson 
•of Kusappa), Vofajufar of Dodballnpur, nnd introduces to him Balvant . 
Rao Gannpati, with a request that no difficulty may be caused to him 
and that e\ery assistance should be rendered to him. It states that there ( 
would be no difficulty in regard to the continuance of all the rights nnd 
privileges possessed by Venkata Rao as Sardcshpnnde of Dodballnpur. 

He is also informed that all his inam tillages would be safe under the , 
■new (Mahratta) Sovereignty. 

' (41) Samid issued by Peshwa Madhava Rno (bended Sri Sri Krishna, 
Madhava Rao Ballal, Pradhan) to Nnrasingn Rno Yndavn Rao, Deshpande, ‘ 
Pargann Bnllnpur, confirming an inam village nnd minor inants, dry and * 
wet lands, rusum*. etc., in the Dodballnpur, killa taluk, as previously tn- * 
joyed by Ins family. Narnsinga Rao was the eon of Yndavn Rao, lhe> 
■eldest son of Venkata Rao, the Snrdeshpande of tho time of Bnlnji Boji ‘ 
Rao (See No. 40 above). This Sanad is addressed through the, local 
Mahratta Commander and authority, who is thus described: Charana 
iatpar Sri Mahimaji nirantar (Mahimaji, Commander on behalf of Madhava , 
Rao Peshna). . . ,• 

(42 — 48) Nirups issued b\ Peshwa Madhava Rno to subordinate officers 
in’ the Dodballnpur Pargana', communicating the several rights and privi- - 
leges enjoyed by Snrdeshpande Nnrasingn Rao This is also issued through • 
the same Sri Mahimaji Sindhe Nirantar. This and the documents above 
mentioned are headed thus Sri Sri Krishna Madhava Rao Ballal, Pradhan. 1 

,,.(49) Sanad by Peshwa Madhavn Boo recognising the - succession of* 
Shama Rao. fourth son of Venkata Rao, to the Sardeshpandesliip of » 
Dodballapur, nnd confirming the rights nnd privileges of that office to him,' 
as also the inams , rusuras, etc., held by him as hitherto enjoyed by hts 
ancestors. Family tradition says that Shama Rao, younger brother of* 
Yadavn Rao, above named, was Dewfln of Arcot during his father’s life-' . 
time nnd later was co-sardeshpande with his elder brother. 

" . (50 — 61). Nirups by Peshwa Madhava Rao to different subordinate 
ojneers in the Pargana of Dodballapur to the effect that the rights and > 
privileges of Shama Rao Snrdeshpande should bo respected by them. 

(62—67). Nirups issued by Peshwa Madhava Rao to subordinate officers 
as detailed above, directing that the salaries due to the hereditary officials 
under Snrdeshpande Shnma Rao should be paid out of the income of the 
patgana ns heretofore. 

(68) Abbayapatra (Assurance letter) addressed, by Visaji Krishna, 
commander of troops, on behalf of Madhavn Rno, to ’ Dcshpandes of 
Dodballapur' Pargana It is headed: — Sri Siddhesvara t Charana. tatpara 
Visaji Krishna Nirantar, Commander on behalf of Peshwa Madhava Rao. 
This letter directs all concerned not to feel doubtful in any manner but 
wait in person upon him on its receipt. It is dated 8th Ramzan, the year 
being not mentioned. Evidently, the Mahrattas sometimes x p '*’ ’ 

events by the Muslim months and the Hijri or the Fasli year. _ . 
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‘‘Visaji Krishna” mentioned in this document may be identified with- 
Visaji Krishna Biniwala, who restored SJiah Alam II, the Mughal Em- 
peror, to his throne (in 1771 1 ). It would seem he was in the Kamatak be- 
fore he was sent up north towards Delhi. 

(69) Nirup issued by Peshwa Madhava Kao to Mahimaji Sindhe, 
Subadar of Pargana Balapur, dated 16th Zilhaj (December- January), the- 
year being omitted. This directs Mahimaji Sindhe to protect the rights 
and privileges of the Deshpandes, Deshmukhs, Deshkulkamis and the- 
Kanungos of the Dodballapur Pargana, in view of their faithful services. 

When, in 1761, Dodballapur was captured by Haidar Ali, he allowed' 
the family to enjoy their rights till the Cyclic year Jay a (1774 A. D.). In. 
the Cyclic year Manmatha (1775 A. D.) he discontinued the rusum, but 
left undisturbed the japir and inam lands. In the year Shobliafcn'tu (1783' 
A. D.), Tipu Sultan attached all the inam villages so far enjoyed in the- 
whole State, pending the results of an inam inquiry he ordered. But, while 
this inquiry was in progress, he directed the levy of a nominal amount of' 
beriz on Sarvainam villages, while minor inams were allowed to be enjoyed, 
free. 

In the Sadharano and VtrodJiifcrit years (1791-1792 A. D.), Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded Mysore. The Mahrattas under Parasuram Ramchandra 
(pBrasuram Bhao) and Vasudeva Pant Knka encamped at Dodballapur 
for one year. Under the orders of Lord Cornwallis, the family enjoyed 
all its previous rights and privileges. After the Treaty of 1792, Tipu Sultan, 
angry at the supposed help rendered by the Sardeshpande family to his 
enemies, reverted to his previous order attaching the inams and levying a- 
nominal beriz on the Sarva inams. In the year (1799), during 

the war against Tipu Sultan, General Harris issued a Kaulnama, dated 6th- 
March 1799, in favour of Sardeshpande Srinivasa Rno step-brother of 
Yndava Rno and Shama Rao above named. This Kaulnama restored Ihe- 
long enjoyed rights and privileges of the family. When Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III came to the throne, representations wero preferred by Sri- 
nivasa Rao for the restoration of the jagiri vatan. Dewan Pumniya, the- 
Minister, called for the papers and accounts, but he retired shortly after 
(December 1811), and nothing came of the application 

Sardeshpande Narayana Rao, brother of Srinivasa Rao, then seems 
to have put in n statement >of his claims before the Hon’ble A. H. G. 
Cole, British Resident in Mysore, on 25th March 1822. This petition did" 
not prove successful. This statement (called A'ai/iT/af-ncma) refers to the- 
old rights and privileges os evidenced by the ancient aanads, which appear 
to hove been collected then by the then heads of the family. To this collec- 
tion, wo owe the documents that have come down to us and referred to- 
above. 

On the 11th March 1634, the then heads of the family, Udipi Krishna 
Rao, the youngest brother of Srinivasa Rao above named, and 
his nephew Yadova Rao, son of the said Srinivasa Rno, preferred a peti- 
tion to Lord William Beniinck, then Governor-General of India. They 
were referred on the 11th April 1834 to the Madras Government, to which 
Mysore was then politically subordinate. 


1 Du ft, op cit , I, 562, 570, £73-576. 
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The family still owns immovable property in and around Dodbnllapur 
and there are many members belonging to it living in thnt town and in 
the Bangalore and Kolnr Districts. 

Before concluding, I should like to place on record my indebtedness to 
Moin-ul-Yi?arath A. K. Sved Taj Veeran. B.A., lletired Be venue Com- 
missioner in Mysore, Bangalore, for kindly helping me with the correct 
interpretation of certain Arabic and Persian words and phrases in the 
documents above referred to Thanks are also due to Mr. N, Subba Jiao, 
M A . my Assistant, for valuable assistance rendered in the writing tip of 
this Note. 




Letter cl Vlra Rajendra Wodeyar, Raja o! Coorg. (0. 1799 A. D.) 

[By Dr. M. II. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.).] 

The document consists of on interesting long paper roll containing a 
letter written by Veer 11 a] under Warrmr (Virn Rajendm Vodeynr) of Coorg 
m about 1799 A. D. to the British. It was discovered among the papers 
transferred from the Residency of Bangalore to the custody of the Record 
Office of the Mysore Secretariat. The roll is nlxmt fifteen feet long and is 
composed of about twenty slips of paper, each eighteen inches in length 
and six inches m breadth." The lines on both the pages extend to a length 
of 26'-2~ The paper is blue and hand-made foolscap containing She 
water mark of a prancing horse with the English capitals ‘A, O’ below it. 
The letter is in Kannada with about 422 lines on the first page and 311 on 
the second At the end of the Kannada writing appears a signature in 
English Veer Rnjunder Warrinr’. The rest of the second page contains 
some accounts in Mahrati Modi, Kannada and Urdu, which are no doubt 
a later addition At the end of the second page are found the Kannada 
words meaning ‘the Coorg Raja’s Knifiynt* with the figure '7*. The 
document is thus the authentic original copy of a memorial submitted to 
the English Government by the Coorg Raja. 

This document was prepared to furnish the reply and explanation of the 
Coorgs to o letter from the British addressed to them complaining that 
an officer of Coorg named Isvaraiya plundered seventeen villages of the 
Mnharajanadurgn Taluk (in the Mysore territories) five days after the 
capture of Seringapatnm by the British and carried away women, children, 
cattle, grain, silver and gold, bronze and copper vessels, etc., of some villages 
in the taluk. The letter from the British gave a list of the articles carried 
off by the Coorgs and required them to return these immediately without 
delay. Word was also sent through Captain Mahoney who had been Resi- 
dent at Coorg to the same effect. The Coorg Government sent this answer 
to that letter through an agent Karanika Subbniya. 

The answer of tlie r ' v ‘ ' ■ arts (1) that relating 

to the assistance rend ... 0 the British in the 

conquest of Tippu’s te ■ ■ . entered into by the 

Coorgs with the British East India Company; (2) that relating to the 
explanation rendered by the Coorg Government for their alleged plunder 
of Mysore territories against which the people of Manjnrnbad Taluk had 
complained, as represented by Dewan Puminh’s men. 

The first part gives details of the part played by the Coorg Government 
in assisting the British army in the conquest of Tippu’s territories. 

It begins with a reference to the letter sent by tlie Governor-General 
of India. Lord Mornington, to the Coorg Raja at the commencement of 
hostilities between the British and Tipu Sultan. No date is given for the 
letter. It states that as war would break out between tne English 
and Tippu, General Stuart (called in the manuscrip Islitol Salieb) 
would be passing with liis army through Coorg and that the 
Coorg Government should give him all help that he might require and 
that they should also be ready to fight to the utmost possible extent when 
asked by liim to do so nod that Captain Mahoney (called Movim Saheb in 
the manuscript) would be appointed and sent ns vakil or envoy of the 
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English Government to Coorg and that the Coorg Raja should assist the 
English Government as instructed by him. The Bombay Governor bad 
also sent a letter to the same effect and both General Stuart and General 
Hartley arrived in Coorg with their armies. Captain Mahoney also arrived 
(as Resident) at Coorg to receive help from the Coorg Government. The 
Coorg Government rendered every service to the East India Compauy in 
accordance with the instructions given b\' these three. 

The manuscript next gives details of tne war with Tipu carried on by 
the Bombay army and of the kind of help rendered by the Coorg Govern- 
ment. 


The first event mentioned is the battle which Tipu Sultan waged with 
the British at Sidhesvarana-gaddige (or Sedasir) on Wednesday, the first 
lunar day of the bright fortnight of Phnlguna m the year Kalayukti. The 
Bombay army took up its ground between Ahmostenar and Sidbesvar on the 
2nd of March 1799 for the protection and augmentation of the large supplies 
which were then collecting at Virarajendrapet under the friendly and 
assiduous co-operation of the Coorg Raja, and from this position General 
Stuart indended, on its approach to form a junction with the army of 
Madras. Tipu Sultan "determined to strike a 6udden and deadly blow, by 
attacking the army of Bombay, whilst yet without the confines of his own 
territory, and in the dominions of a British ally, the Coorg Raja; and for 
this purpose, taking with him the flower of his troops, amounting to a con- 
siderable force, and attended by three of his sons and Meer Kummer-ud- 
deen Khan, he marched from his camp near Senapatam on the 28th of Feb- 
ruarv, and moving rapidly in the direction of Periapntam arrived there on 

the 5th March .* ”. (Narrative Sketches of the Conquest of 

Mvsore. London, pp. 19-20). The authority above quoted also states that 
at Siddiiesvar, about 7 miles distant from Perinpntnm, General Stuart with 
the help of Major General Hartley defeated, on 6th March, Tipu who 
thereupon retreated precipitately to his camp at Periapetam. Having 
remained there until the 11th of March bp eventually retired into Seringa- 
pntnm on the 14th. (T1 k» date given in the manuscript, namely Kalavnkti 

Phnlguna su 1 Wednesday, corresponds to flfh March 1799; but on that 
dnv Mneln bahuln nmnvnsva tithi lasted till the evening ne'wdine to 
Svnmi Kannu FillnvV Enhemeris. However, the local calendars may 
have given the tithi ns Thaleunn su 1) 

We next learn of the negotiations between the nbovenamed British offi- 
cers and the Coorg agents At Sidbesvar tho British officers stated that war 
bud begun between them and Tipu Sultan and that in order to harass him it 
was necessary that the Coorg troops also should attack his nrmy. But the 
Coorg chiefs contended that although the English had guarded the road from 
Seringnpatam to Coorg through Siddapur there were still other roads to 
Coorg through which, Tipu might harass them in various wavs if they 
went to war against him. They however undertook to perform the heavy 
duties of assisting the English by guarding the boundaries from tho attacks 


of the enemy, providing supplies to the Bombay anna «t their camp 
and setting up camp bazaars, bringing grain from below the ghauts on 
two to three thou* md bullocks, providing fodder for the military cattle, 
erecting thatched huts for the preservation of the supplies of grain, looking 
nftrr the eat tie, guarding against the rumoured attack of the Koto Chief 


(Kote Arasu) and of the Manjirnbad chief Krishnnppn Nnvak. The Coorgs 
thus declined to take part in n direct campaign against Tipu. 
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In n few days however n Brahmin named Surnyya (Inter Audi of 
Arknlgud) who wanted to win the good graces of Tipu is stated to have 
attacked the \illngcs Toromir, Hcbnle and Simngnla belonging to Coorg 
helped hj men from Arknlgud, Bnsavnpntnn and Konnmir in Tipu's 
territories The citeim plundered the \illngcs, hunit the houses, killed 
the r>ots 1»\ tying then hands and feet and throwing them into the mer 
Kn\ eri and carried nwa\ women and children. The Coorg Chief coin- 
pla.ned of tins to the English officers. General Stuart, Hartley, Baden, 
and Captain Mahoney, the English Agent The English retorted by saying 
that though war had actually broken out with Tipu the Coorgs had refused 
to go to war with Tipu or harass him with the result that they had to suffer 
therefor Thev were therefore instructed to strive to harass him thence- 
forward The Coorgs hod reluctantly to agree to these words coming 
from three English officers Accordingly after providing for the garrison- 
ing of the territory and helping the English with supplies of grain, etc., 
thc\ sent one division of their nrmv under Knranika Subhaiya to attack 
Sadri Mir Muhammad Khan, an officer commanding Kodevoln Taluk and 
another division under Isvarniya to attack Heggndedevnnkote Taluk. 
Tsvoraiya’s troops lost some men and joined the English troops at 
Knmdigode informing them that they got no bootv since the villagers had 
run awav with their cattle, etc. on hearing of the battle of Siddhesvar. 

In the meanwhile, General Lvayin went to Periyapatana; but Tipu’s 
troops pre> anted the English troops from Bombay from coming into con- 
tact with those of General Lvayin at Periyapattana. The Coorg troops 
were rescued with great difficulty and taken to the camp of the Bombay 
army. General Stuart was glad to find that the Coorgs were saved and 
directed them to transport the camp equipage of the English with the guns 
to Alnbnttapattana (?). The Coorgs accordingly transferred all the guns 
from Knmdigode to Sidesiarana-gadige. But General Stuart observed 
that there was no need for these guns, etc. in their army. He ordered that 
they should be taken back to Siddapur and carefully guarded until the 
arrival of the English troops within the next 10 or 15 days. The Coorgs 
obeyed this order, went to Pirivapattnna and, after supplying a load of 
rice etc. on 2,000 bullocks of theirs to the Bombay army at Piriyapattnna, 
returned to their territory at Virarajendrapet. Thev took charge of the 
sick cattle etc. belonging to the 'English army left behind and tended 
them carefully nt Virarajendrapet They also transported their guns to 
Siddapur and were collecting provisions for supplying to the English troops 
on their return. 

But the Coorgs could not live in peace. The r^ots of the villages 
Toremir, Hebbnle, Sirangnln and other places who had been plundered by 
their neighbours (of Konnnur, Arknlgud and Bnsavapatnn Taluks) complained 
Hint they should he compensated for their wrongs. The Coorgs hence sent 
n small flinty division under Isvarniya to those villages and proceeded for 
collection of supplies to Mndnkeri Isvarniya marched Upon Arkalgitd But 
the people of the Bnsavapatnn fort fired upon his troops nhd fought with 
them. Tsvaraiva was in dancer. With some difficulty lie stormed the 
fort of Ba«avapatna. plundered it and carried some women and children 
to Coorg ns reprisals for similar acts done by the people of that village. 
Later the inhabitants made a cowl or treaty with them. Tlius be did 
them no further damage hut remained in their midst. 
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The other division of the Coorg army sent under Karanika Subbaiva to 
Kodeyala Taluk encountered opposition from the Mapillas of Kumbala 
Taluk. Some looting was done. Seeing however that Kodeyala would 
belong to the English ultimately., the Coorg army did not give much 
trouble. The garrison of Belarikote fought with the Coorgs but the fort was 
taken. After overcoming the opposition at Kodiyala the Coorgs occupied 
the territory up to Barukur and Bagvadi and garrisoned it. At Yiragamba 
the Mnpillas rose in rebellion under their leader Sadri. They surrounded 
the Coorgs with their men numbering three to four thousand. In self- 
defence the Coorgs fell on them and killed four to five hundred of the 
enemies. The rest of the Mapillas ran away. A Sardar named Koshatri 
Krishna Bav was taken prisoner and taken before Captain Mahoney by 
the Coorg Chief. 

Some plunder was obtained in the above-mentioned campaign. All 
Saba of Dantavara fought with the Coorgs but was defeated. Some looting 
is said to have taken place in this campaign also. At Udyavara aided by 
the Mapillas under Sadri some Karnatakas, Mir Hamid Ali's 500 soldiers, 
and the Nairs of Murtaru Kol, fell upon the Coorgs. Taking refuge in a 
mosque, they fired upon the Coorgs, killing fifty to sixty of their people. 
Tlie Coorgs set fire to the mosque, killed 700 to 800 of their enemv and 
drove away’Sndri. Some looting was done here also. Elsewhere the Coorgs 
did no damage to the enemy's country. They gave 'cowls’ to the people 
and garrisoned the territory bounded bv Mangalore. Kodeyalla, Barakur, 
Bagvnde and Hosangadi protecting it from Tipu's men. 

Meanwhile the Coorg Chief remained at Madakeri. News of the 
English armies had not been received for 8 days from Chaitrn 
bnhula 30, Saturday. The people of Tipu's territories spread 
rumours that Tipu sent his family, treasure, etc. to Bnnchanakalliidurga 
(Chitaldrug) after setting fire to the magazine of gun powder at Seringa- 
pntam when that fort was occupied by the English and thus causing them 
great damage. The Coorgs felt very sad at this news. But a week later, 
namely, on Saturday the 7th lunar day of the bright half of Vnisakhn, a 
letter was received from Captain Mahoney announcing the death of Tiou, 
the conquest of his territories by the English and the return of the English 
troops of the Bombay contingent from Seringapatam. The chief was a«ked 
to go lo Virnrajendrnpet immediately, which he did on the next Monday. 

Captain Mahoney informed the Coorg chief that 10 days before, namely 
on Chnitrn ha 30 Saturday (4th May 1799 A. D.), the English took Seringa- 
patnm after laying seige to it and that its territories were in the occupa- 
tion of the English. The chief was instructed to stop all hostilities and 
make over all the territory newly conquered to the Government of the 
Ea«t India Company. The "chief was also informed that a British engineer 
named Hnmilton would nrrive soon and fix the boundaries of the Coorg 
and British territories. The chief, however, complained that if he sudden- 
ly removed" tha. garrison stationed in Tipu’s territories there would be 
anarchy in the district and wicked people who were partisans of T»pu 
might cause much disturbance and harm to Coorg. To this Captain 
Mnhoncy replied that the Coorgs might retain their control over the con- 
quered territories until the arrival of the Bombay regiments, which would 
take place early and that after their arrival the Coorg chief was to take 
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instructions from the General of the Bombay army regarding the future 
treatment of the territories. 

Accordingly, the Coorg chief sent instructions to stop all fighting and 
plundering to Isvnraiya and other officers stationed at Bnsavapatna, 
Mangalur, Barakur, etc. The letters containing his instructions took fiom 
2 to 7 da) s to reach his garrisons and officers. Isvnraiya replied that 
beyend some damage including looting while taking the fort of Bnsavapatna, 
he did not cause am trouble to Tipu’s territories and lie promised to pre- 
vent looting by his "men. Similarly all the officers of Coorg reported 
that the) did no looting after the receipt of instructions from their chief. 

After this General Stuart and Major General Hatley came to Coorg and 
thanked the chief for lus services m the war. They theu went to Cimnanore 
and the chief helped the transport of the stores, supplies, etc. of the army 
from Coorg to Cnnnanore Itegnrdmg his garrisons in British territories, 
etc., the chief was advised to refer to Colonel Wiseman who was going 
shortly to Mangalore Taluk. General Stuart left for England after once 
again thanking the! Coorg chief. General Wiseman shortly arrived m 
Mangalore Taluk. Karanika Subbaiya made over the places conquered by 
him to that officer and returned with his men to Coorg. 

But there was some difficulty with regard to the Coorg general Isvar- 
aiya Some Brahmans who had been formerly in the employ of Tipu went 
to him, presented some flags which, they said, they hod brought from the 
British and asked Isvaraiya to leave the country and go to the Coorg terri-' 
tories as he had no business to remain in their territory and as the Taluk 
belonged to them (Mysore State). Isvaraiya complained to his chief. The 
latter ordered him to leave the Mysore territories out of respect for the 
British flag and return to Coorg, the boundaries of which were shortly to be 
settled by Mr. Hamilton. Isvaraiya carried out the above order and re- 
turned to Coorg to look after the State lands therein. 

The reBt of the manuscript contains a resume of the events recited 
above from the time Tipu nrrived in Siddhesvarana Gaddige to the time 
that Captain Mahoney ordered the cessation of hostilities on Vatsnkha su 10 
Monday. The chief of Coorg pleads that the people of Coorg would only 
be responsible for any encroachments on their neighbours' territories or 
plunder in those territories after the receipt of instructions from Captain 
Mahoney and issue of the same to Coorg garrison officers. The Coorg people 
never went against the tahnama or treaty entered into by them with 
General Abercombie at Tellicheny requiring that the Coorg chief should 
allow the passage of British troops through his kingdom and give them 
every possible help. The British generals, officers. General Stuart, Cap- 
tain Mahoney, etc., were all aware, says the Coorg chief, that the Coorgs 
never transgressed the terms of the treaty entered into with the British 
or the orders issued from time to time by the British officer* 

"Regarding the Mysore boundary complaints, the chief’s explanation in 
the manuscript is to the effect that the people living in the Mysore State — 
near the Coorg boundaries were always the enemies of the Coorg citizens 
even in the time of Tipu Sultan. They were always making false com- 
plaints to Tipu through l’urnaiya against the Coorgs. Tipu however was 
afraid of the English interfering on behalf of the Coorg citizens and used 
to hold perfunctory inquiries into these complaints and report to the 
English, Now that Pumaiva was the sarvadhikari of Mysore he was 
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causing great trouble to' Coorg. He also disliked the Coorg chief for his 
support of the English and hostilities against Tipu. But the Coorg Govern* 
went relied on their faith in God (Mnhndevn) and trust in the British 
Government dedicating to their service all their kingdom, children, ser- 
vants, etc. The ryots in the neighbouring taluks of Mysore (which origi* 
linlly belonged to Tipu) were the enemies of Coorg and had demanded com- 
pensation for the alleged wrongs done to them. 

The demands made by Pumaiya nnd his men from the Coorg chief by way 
of restitution for the losses incurred by his people fiom the depredations of 
the Coorgs were: Women 67; men 34; little children 11; cows 1,383; 
bullocks 834; buffaloes 674; clothes 121 pieces; cash Knntiroy vnrnhas 
729; trinkets, silver and gold 82; silver bangles 30; coloured bead neck- 
laces 23; silver chains 63; gold ear-rings 64; bronze plates for dinner 216; 
pots (tambige-tnh) 93; guns 67; ear ornaments called muru 6; horses 6; 
goats 155; swords 115; Kodnga-gntti swords 126; battle-axes (kviradi 
kodli) 116; bronze plates big 5; iron chains 7; cloth bundles 72. All these 
weie said to have been taken nwny by the Coorgs while looting the 
Mysore territories and had to he returned by the Coorg chief without deloy 
ns per list enclosed. 

To this the Coorg chief’s answer was as follows. — -None of these things 
mentioned in the list sent to him had been brought by his people to him. 
More than the regular soldiers of Coorg who fought with their guns the 
people who effected greater plunder in the My sore territories were a regu- 
lar set of plunderers who had no connection with the army but who follow- 
ed in its woke. They might have obtained some clothes and metallic 
vessels. It is not known whether they also laid hands upon some silver 
and gold. Any way they said that they never knew anything about 700 
varahns. They only brought a few bullocks, goats and sheep which the 
Coorg chief made over to the English government, llegnrdiug the women 
brought to Coorg, the Coorg chief said that on his instituting inquiries 
among his people, it was lenint that previously Tipu Sultan had caused 
64,000 Coorgs to go to Seiingupatain with their families by making them 
false promises and had imprisoned them there. After some time, only 
some men escaped and went to Coorg. Tipu Sultan thereupon gave away 
the women and children to his own followers and killed several of the 
Coorgs He also castrated the male children. Even recently a Brahman 
named Surayya of Arknlgnd had made inclusions with the help of the 
villagers of Basavapatna into the villages Torcnur, Hebbale and Sirangala 
of Coorg and plundered the property of the ryots of the villages and carried 
away their women and children On soeing this the Coorp? complained 
to the English The English told them that they might also loot 
in the enemy’s territories and carry away what they cduld. Hence acting 
on this instruction the Coorgs laid seige to Bnsavnpahm and in tho fight 
which ensued several people died on both sides. Tho Coorgs who were 
victorious carried from there 50 to 00 women to Coorg Of these some had 
run away without tho knowledge of the Chief of Coorg, some wero married 
with the Chief’s permission and some had died. Now the Cooigs could not 
send hark the rest of the women ns their own women had been cairled nway 
by Tipu in Inrge numbers and thrv had married many of these women and 
were living with them. The Coorgs complained that they could not now* 
live without them. The Coorg chief could not force them to part with tho 
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women He would lcti\c the matter to tlio good sense of tin* British who 
were the masters. 

The Coorg chief nl«« stated that the Coorgs were rend} to pay mn sum 
tbiil irniv he adjudged reuMinahU and would serve the British East India 
Comjmm He pleaded that the English might take pit} on (he Coorgs 
institute careful inquiries in the neighbouring taluks und only levy such 
sums from them us would he considered just and fair. Tho Coorgs were 
under great pecuniary difficulties und felt it difficult to pay up money to 
the English according to the demand made. They had helped General 
Robert Abercrombie when he came with the Bombay army. They had also 
paid to the English the sums demanded from them on the conclusion of 
peace with Tipu What little money the} had saved out of their earnings 
and their ancestor's savings the} had now spent in serving General Stuart 
of Bombay Hence the Coorgs could not pay anything j’ust then. But if 
4 or 5 months’ time was given the} would try to pay up the amount Bint 
was considered reasonable The Coorg chief held bonds of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for one lakh of rupees which he had deposited with them. The 
Coorgs would also go to their friends in the Bombay army and explain to 
them their difficulties and beg them (gallnhididu bedikondare) for a loan 
of the money demanded. This amount they would repay somehow or do 
service under the officers and pay up out of the salaries received. Thus 
the Coorgs prayed for a reasonable demand in money and five months* 
time to pay it up. 

Next, the Coorgs weic asked to return six horses which they had pro- 
cured (from the Mysore districts). But they had never received any. such 
horses, nor had nnv one taken such horses to them. They were not available- 
with them. If, however, the English compelled them to render accounts 
for the same they would have to obey, though there were no horses with 
them of the description given. But there were four horses with them 
presented by the English officers, -namely General Harris, General Stuart, 
General Hartley and General Robert Abercrombie. If the English desired 
they would return these four horses and procure two horses with great 
difficulty and expense if time was given. 

Next, the English had sent word to the Coorgs that tbe\ would gratify 
their desire to see Seringapntam soon after the English army 
encamped at Seringapntam. The Coorgs were never anxious to 
see Senngapatnm. They had desired to see the officers in the 
army of the English and Mysore governments. But now that a charge had 
been foisted on them that they had disobeyed the orders of the English 
and plundered the Mysore territories, they felt no eagerness to go to 
Seringapntam. Since Cnjitain Mahoney had been the Vakil of the English 
government with them and knew all the acts of the Coorgs, the Coorgn 
would be glad to meet the English officers at Seringapatam if they were 
to be conducted there by Captain Mahoney from Coorg. ' 

Lastly, the Coorgs stated that they held numerous letters from various 
responsible British officer*: Lord Cornwallis of Bengal, General Abercrom- 
bie, Sir John Shore, Lord Moinington, D unkin. General Harris, General 
Stuart, General Hartley, Mnlevnr (?) Commission Saheb Also numerous- 
letters from native rulers had been received in Coorg showing the great 
respect in which the Coorg chief had been held But the letter received 
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causing great trouble to' Coorg. He also disliked the Coorg chief for hfo 
support of the English and hostilities against Tipu But the Coorg Govern- 
ment relied on their faith in God (Mahadeva) and trust in the British 
Government dedicating to their service all their kingdom, children, ser- 
vants, etc. The ryots in the neighbouring taluks of Mysore (which origi- 
nally belonged to Tipu) were the enemies of Coorg and had demanded com- 
pensation for the alleged .wrongs done to them. 

The demands made by Pumaiya and his men from the Coorg chief by way 
of restitution for the losses incurred by his people from the depredations of 
the Coorgs were: Women 67; men 34; little children 11; cows 1,383; 
bullocks 834; buffaloes 574; clothes 121 pieces; cash Kantiroy varahas 
729; trinkets, silver and gold 82; silver bangles 36; coloured bead neck- 
laces 23; silver chains 63; gold ear-rings 54; bronze plates for dinner 215; 
pots (tambige-tali) 93; guns 67; ear ornaments called muru 6; horses 6; 
goats 155; swords 115; Kodaga-gatti swords 126; battle-axes (kuradi 
kodh) 116; bronze plates big 5; iron chains 7; cloth bundles 72. All these 
were said to have been taken away by the Coorgs while looting the 
Mysore territories and had to be returned by the Coorg chief without delay 
as per list enclosed. 


To this the Coorg chief’s answer was as follows: — None of these things 
mentioned in the hst sent to him had been brought by his people to him. 
More than the regular soldiers of Coorg who fought with their guns the 
people who effected greater plunder in the Mysore territories were a regu- 
lar set of plunderers who had no connection with the army but who follow- 
ed in its wake. They might hare obtained some clothes and metallic 
vessels. It is not known whether they also laid hands upon some silver 
and gold. Any way they said that they never knew anything about 700 
varahas. They only brought a few bullocks, goats and sheep which the 
Coorg chief made over to the English government. Regarding the women 
brought to Coorg, the Coorg chief said that on his instituting inquiries 
among his people, it was learnt that previously Tipu Sultan had caused 
04,000 Coorgs to go to Seringnpatam with their families by making them 
false promises and had imprisoned them there. After some time, only 
some men escaped and went to Coorg. Tipu Sultan thereupon gave away 
the women and children to his own followers and killed several of the 
Coorgs He also castrated the male children. Even lecently a Brahman 
named Surnyyn of Arkolgiul had made incuisions with the help of the 
villagers of Basnvnpntna into the villages Torenur, Hebbnle and Sirangala 
of Coorg and plundered the property of the ryots of the villages and carried 
uwn\ their women and children On seeing this the Coorgs complained 
to the English. The English told them that they might also loot 
in the enemy’s territories and carry away wlmt they could. Hence acting 
on this instruction the Coorgs laid seige to Basavapatna and in the fight 
which ensued several people died on both sides. The Coorgs who were 
victorious carried from there 50 to 60 women to Coorg. Of these some had 
run nwav without the knowledge of the Chief of Coorg, some were married 
with tin* Chief’s permission and some had died. Now the Coorgs could not 
send hack the rest of the women ns their own women hnd been carried away 
hv Tipu in large numbers and thev had married many of these women and 
were living with them. The Coorgs complained that they could not now 
lire without them. The Coorg chief could not force them to part with tho 
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women lie would lc«\c the mutter to the good seme of the British who- 
were the innstcrs. 

The Coorg chief al«o stated that the Coorgs were ready to pu\ any sum 
thiil mm he adjudged reiiMin-ihlj and would *ervc the British East India 
Company He pleaded that the English might tnko pity on the Coorgs, 
institute careful inquiries in ‘he neighbouring taluks and only levy sucli 
sums from them as would he considered just and fair. The Coorgs were 
under great pecuniary difficulties mid felt it difficult to pay up money to 
the English according to the demand made. They had helped General 
Robert Abercrombie when he came with the Bombay army. They had also 
paid to the English the sums demanded from them on the conclusion of 
peace with Tipu What little money they had saved out of their enmings 
and their ancestor's savings thev had now spent in serving General Stuart 
of Bombay Hence the Coorgs could not pay anything just then. But if 
4 or 5 months' time was given they would try to pay up the amount *liat 
was considered reasonable The Coorg chief held bonds of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for one lakh of rupees which ho had deposited with them. The 
Coorgs would also go to their friends in the Bombay army and explain to 
them their difficulties and beg them (gnllnhididu hedikondnre) for a loan 
of the money demanded This amount they would repay somehow or do 
service under the officers and pa\ up out of the salaries received. Thus 
the Coorgs prayed for a reasonable demand in money and five months’ 
time to pay it up 

Next, the Coorgs were asked to return six horses which they had pro- 
cured (from the Mysore districts) But they had never received any. such 
horses, nor had any one taken such horses to them They were not available- 
with them. If, however, the English compelled them to render accounts 
for the same they would have to obey, though there were no horses with 
them of the description given. But there were four horses with them 
presented by the English officers, -namely General Harris, General Stuart, 
General Hartley and General Robert Abercrombie. If the English desired 
they would return these four horses and procure two horses with great 
difficulty and expense if time was given. 

Next, the English had sent word to the Coorgs that they would gratify 
their desire to see Seringapntam soon after the English army 
encamped at Seringapntam. The Coorgs were never anxious to 
see Seringapatnm. They had desired to see the officers in the 
army of the English and Mysore governments. But now that a charge had 
been foisted on them that they had disobeyed the orders of the English 
and nlundered the Mysore territories, thev felt no eagerness to go to 
Seringapatam. Since Captain Mahoney had been the Vakil of the English 
government with them and knew all the acts of the Coorgs, the Coorgn 
would he glad to meet the English officers at Seringapatam if they were 
to be conducted there by Captain Mahoney from Coorg 1 

Lastly, the Coorgs stated that they held numerous letters from various 
responsible British officers: Lord Cornwallis of Bengal, General Abercrom- 
bie, Sir John Shore, Lord Mornington, I) unkin, General Harris, General 
Stuart, General TTartley, Mnlevnr (?) Commission Salieb. Also numerous 
letters from native rulers had been received in Coorg showing the great 
respect in which the Coorg chief had been held But the letter received 
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from the English now lacks in respect since it did not bear the signature 
of the officer who issued it. It was difficult to say whether it was not 
a mere creation of the munsbi who wrote it. The great ambition of the 
Coorgs in serving the East India Company so long lay in their ardent 
desire that the Company’s territories and wealth might increase daily, 
their flags might fly everywhere, the Coorgs might become friends of the 
English officers and hunt with them and remain under their protection, 
and receive greater honour at the hands of the English and 
live m peace and happiness on earth. It is with this hope that 
the Coorgs helped the English even at the cost of their lives. They were 
■glad to see with their eyes the defeat of their enemy and the occupation 
of his territories by the English. It was only natural for the Coorgs to 
hope that the English would treat them with great respect. It was well 
known to all the English officers in Hindustan how the Coorgs served the 
English cause to win their respect and regard. But now on account of 
the trouble caused by the people of Mysore taluk, the Coorgs did not feel 
desirous even to live. They had sent Karanika Subbaiya to represent their 
cause He would explain the matter daily nnd there was also the detail- 
ed account given in this paper. The Coorgs prayed that the English 
authorities would carefully examine all these and send a reply about the 
•services to be rendered by the Coorgs. 



[By Dr. K. X. VcnUUsubba Farfri, M.A., Pli.D. (Loml.), F. Ii. ITist. S.J. 

Not to compare with either 3Lickontie or Ormo collections of historical 
papers which p-rc those of his<< nans who toiled for the sources of British his- 
tory in India, the Petrie Papers which are very few in number and owned by a 
proud family in Scotland contain select letters of William Petrie of tho^fadras 


Sultan, as the facts contained in them relate directly or indirectly to that im- 
portant branch of Indian history. 

William Petrie like his cor.temiwrarics had a scholar’s interest in the sub- 
jects dealt with in these papers. Ho does not select any letter which contains 
his own contribution to the rise and progress of the British power in south 
India. Consequently, although he "as not ono of the outstanding men of liis 
time like Ormc, Wilks nndJIackcnzie in the field of research, he gets some title 
to consideration in the hands of the students of modem Indian History. 

There are mam - themes which Petrie has tackled in the correspodence 
filed in the present collection — the Sladras system c f administration, the diplo- 
matic revolution in the capital of the Nizam, the resources and character tf 
Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan and the capture of Seringa patam after the death 
of Sultan. But the reader's attention is arrested by his thoughts and belief 
in the ease of the last of these themes. Potrie is very much troubled by ques- 
tions relating to morality and character. Why did the British troops, he as^s, 
behave bo Cruelly towards the inhabitants and families of Seringapatam on the 
day of victory I He says, ‘ I am afraid that truth will oblige raeto retract 
what I said respecting the unexampled elemency of our troops.! Then, why 
•did they plunder (on the aame dayj so much that each soldier bad to relieve 
himself of the burden by throwing away a portion cf it to any 
that he could casually meet ? Petrie does not obviously believe that tne 
day of triumph could be celebrated against the laws of humanity or exceed 
the bonds of the laws of nations. 

But by far the most striking study of all is Petrie’s analysis the causes 
for the success of the last British attack against Tippu Sultan. His observa- 
tions, which are three, are as follows : — 

(o) *T » * 1 ••-!*• -* - Barah Mahal has 

proved in which we have 

derived fn led with the ex- 

pectations of those* who from the experience of former wars knew the value 

• * • •/•-.til- 1 hat judicious 

■ ■ 00792 .... 

I'll e't\n\TV\\(TiX 

m 

(6) ‘ And yet the event lias boon so extraordinary, the revolution so rapid 
and complete, the consoquenccs so incalculable to India and to Europe, anu the 
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occurrence of circumstances so unlike the usual course of human events, that 
the more I reflect upon the whole , the more I am lost in amazement, contempla- 
tion and doubt. From the time the Sultan provoked the war until the day 
of his fall, his conduct appeared to be under the irresistible influence of a 
Destiny which hurried him rapidly on to his destruction. Great praise is 

duo to our troops, but candour must oblige us to confess that oven if , 

or had he the issue of the contest would probably not have been 

so fortunate for us.’ 

(c) ‘ Of course this is a theme on which I am silent here and on which I shall 
speak and write with great caution and reserve' elsewhere. I am possessed of 
much information on this curious and edifying event, which is still lodged in 
my mind and from whence I may never have leisure to extract it before many 
of the most important traces are erased from the tablets of my memory. But 
I never can forget on how many slender hairs and threads the fortune of this 
great event has been suspended, almost- any one of which breaking would have 
dangerously retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the grand object of the 
measure.’ 

'P 1 j . • . i i . • . t »» e •• <*<? • . 

4tt * ' ! . , ’ . * • 

shi ■ ■ • . • • 

into his grave. 

Now, curiosity is aroused about the last of these, and a historian’s duty is 
to reveal it or suggest it. That the matter was an important one is undoubted, 
because it is a 4 Private and Confidential ’ letter containing expressions of fear 
of the consequences of plain speaking. 

What can this be ? Is there any gap in the recorded history of Tippu 
Sultan which Petrie’s deep silence will help to fill ? 

The answer is indeed difficult to give. But an attempt may be made to- 
find a suitable one. There is one point which remains yet unstudied but which, 
suggests itself in this place and context. That is the tradition within Mysore 
which relates to a sort of the Fifth Column activity within the capital 


paintings of tho Darijv Daulat has ever been mutilated and whose 4 tomb ’ in 
Seringapatam is still spat at and beaten with shoes by every Muslim visitor. 
A new biography of the dewan Purnayya in Kannada protests against the 
' ‘ r ‘ ‘ ... days of the Sultan. Why the 

■ ion this is not clear, but it seems 
' ■ ting a strong refutation. Above- 

all, there is a common habit among the people of Mysore of referring to Tippu 
Hultnn as a ruler who gave up his land at twelve noon ! The month was May, 
JW ’ 1 ’ ■' ' * V ' on 

• ' . . " ! ■ ■ ’ . 3St 

* ■ ‘ i ■ ■ _ _ nd 

military, had been made by his enemies (the Pcshwa, the Nizam and the 
British) to humble Tippu to the dust. Notwithstanding these, a single batch 
of troops which got access into the fort at the weakest point got rid of the 
cotnmandcr.in-chief and Sultan within a few minutes of each other and 
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occupied the capital without much resistance. The people of Mysore, who had 
seen nothing of the kind in the past when the Mysore army always Rtood face to 

‘ * pay a dear price for 

was concluded, were 
r and described him ns 


However unpleasant this tradition may be, it seems to be inevitable that a 
serious attempt must be made by some historian to cither dismiss it as w orthlesa 
and unconvincing or ' give the Devil his due ’ in the whole business. And 
whoever will come forw ard to do this work it is only relevant to ask him to pay 
attention to and evaluate the dubious note in Petrie’s tone and manner and 
decide — *■■ *' — - *•- t — -n «n -. v r..i « — -> *>•« 

charact * ‘ ■ ' * • : ! ■ ' ■ 

downfa - ....... ■*!,■■■■ 

him. 


ANNEXURE. 


The following two letters have been reproduced, the first wholly and the 
second in extract, for the benefit of readers. Both contain Petrie’s reflections 
on the third and fourth Mysore Wars. 


A . Private and Confidential Reflections on the War of 1792. 


• I 

l ‘ 1 - • ’ ■ j 

assembled in the vicinity of Vellore, the preparations for the sexge of Seringa* 
patam were prosecuted with vigour in every part of our possessions, from 


Cavalry might have destroyed or carried them off. The distance of this route 
was above 200 miles. 
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taken by assault, and the Dominion perished with himself. Any abstract 
reasoning upon previous events or reflections upon the misconduct of the Enemy 
has an invidious appearance and seems to detract from the merits of the Gallant 
Army, so well entitled to the praise and gratitude of their country. Of 
course this is a theme on which I am silent here and on which I shall speak and 
write with great caution and reserve elsewhere. I am possessed of much in- 
formation on this curious edifying event, which is still lodged in’ my mind and 
from whence I may never have leisure to extract it, before many of the most 
important traces are erased from the tablets of my memory. But I never can 
forget on how many slender hairs and threads the fortune of this great event 
has been suspended, almost any one of which breaking, would have dangerously 
retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the grand object of the measure. The 
whole kingdom of Mysore is now nearly in our possession, waiting with patient 
submission the arrangements of the conqueror. The treasure found in Seringa - 
patam is much under the first estimate, but still it is valuable Booty. The 
fortune of the commander-in-chief will be very large, and it is reported from the 
first Dividend h© has received 3 Lackhs of Pagodas. The whole of what is 
termed prize money property, will amount to perhaps about One million 
thousand pounds (exclusive of Ordnance, Stores, Grain, Etc.,) of which 800 
thousand pounds is in specie, and the rest in gold, silver and precious stones 
besides private plunder to a large amount, which was taken on the day of storm. 
Some of the private soldiers were loaded with bags of money, and it is said, 
and I believe with truth, that Jewols of immense valu° fell into tho same hands, 
which have since been picked up by some of the officers for a small price. It 
is tvild of a Grenadier of the 33rd that as he was staggering under his plunder, 
lie came up with a man of another Regiment, who had been wounded in the’ 
assault and asked him what success, the other answered him purishly, “ Did 
ho not see that he was wounded ” on which tho Grenadier did him for an un- 
lucky dog, threw liim a bag containing a thousand pagodas, and wished him 
better luck another time. It is reported that a casket of incredible value 
containing the Sultan’s own jewels, is missing, but as this is more 
rumour, I cannot vouch for its truth. Our communication is not quite regular 
with the army, and only 2 or 3 officers have arrived from camp, who left it the 
day after tho storm. I am afraid that truth will oblige to retract what I said 


Baird in tho heat of the action and spread like wildfire amongst the men, 
that Tippoo had murdered his European prisioners by driving nails into their 
skulls, produced effects for some time that discipline could not stop, or en- 
treaties pacify. The Sultan was eagerly sought for, and in the search many a 
poor victim was sacrificed to their murdered comrades. As to tho truth of 
this report we are at ill in doubt. It is certain the prisoners were murdered in 
cold blood soven days boforo the storm, and their bodies have been found. It 
appears they have been beheaded, but tho othor circumstance is yet uncertain. 
I wrote you that tho body of the Sultan was discovered under a heap of slain 
in one of tho gateways and liis horse lying dead near him. Major Boatson whoso 
authority is entitled to much credit thinks that the Sultan was attempting to 
make bis escapo when ho fell. Others say that ho was hastening to the point 
of attack which from many circumstances appears to mo altogether improbablo- 
A balUiad entered the upper part of bis head and lodged in the jaw bone of the 
opposite sid<J, lio bad also a wound from a baj’onet in the side. He was about 
5 ft. 7-in, in holght, uncommonly w oil made, oxcept in the nock, which was short 
■ 293 
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and largo, hia leg, ankle and foot beautifully proportioned, his arms largo and 
muscular with the appearanco of great strength, but lus hands rather too fino 
and delicate for a soldier. As the eyes were closed in death and features dis- 
figured by the wound, thoy could not judge of his countenance. When I saw 
him 29 years ago, he was remarkably fair for a mussalman of India, thin, deli- 
cately made, with an interesting mild countenance, of which largo animated 

black ey — *’ • 4 ‘ ‘ Latterly he grew fat, bis face 

became On the day after the storm hia 

eldest 8< o stipulated for no terms, but 

threw hiujuiu* uuiuuuibiuuuuy m mo generosity of the English. Tippoo was 
buried in the Mausoleum of his Father, with tho honours of war, which I bo- 
lieve the English soldier paid him with reluct anco. 


The story of the Casket is confirmed, and from the information of Pumea, 
the Dowan or minister of the late Sultan, the value of the jewels, which it con- 
tained, is rated at £4,00,000. The army I believe offered a reward of 10 Per 
Cent for tho recovery of important prize. 


20 a 




The historical importance o! the Abhe Dubois — Alexander Read correspond- 
ence, published in the Baramahal Records. • ' 

[By Hiss M. Sharndamma, M.A.]. 

The purpose of this paper is to study historically the Dubois-Read 
correspondence in 1797 and arrive at one or two conclusions which may throw 
fresh light on the religious policy of the British in India before 1800. 

First of all, I should like to state that the biography of the Abhe in Beau- 
champ’s introductory note to Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies and 
in the Encyclopaedia JBritannica does not contain any reference to the Abbe’s 
residence or experience in Tipu Sultan’B dominions or his troubles in Bara- 
mahal after its transfer to the British Government. 

Dubois’ difficulty, which was the subject of his petition to Read, was des- 
cribed by himself as follows : — ‘ Black priests have arrived from the Malabar 
coast in this country and lodged, without my permission, without even prevent- 
ing (sic) me, in my several churches. Amazed of the boldness and impoliteness 
of such a conduct I asked the cause of it, when I was answered that they came 
to take this (Country) from me, and to take possession of all the Christian 
churches in Baramahal and Salem countries, saying that I was nothing else 
but an usurper, and that if I should oppose any difficulty to their undertakings, 
they were bearers of orders from the Right Honourable the Governor of Madras 
to compel me to leave without delay this country and that the orders of which 
they are bearers, are of so compelling a nature that they leave no choice nor 
alternative etc. Their bold and determined discourses filled me with sur- 
prise and care, all their speeches as well as their behaviour were ( ) 

for me. What reasons, I asked (them) have the English Government to expel 
me from a country in wnich I ever made it my principal study to evinco my 
unfeigned gratitude for the protection and other benefits I am receiving from 
agents 1 What crime have I perpetrated to be exposed to such a disgrace 
and ignominy ? HaB my pacific conduct in this country given rise to any 
distrust on my probity and the purity of my intentions ? If it is the case, 
how comes it that such an order was not communicated to me either through 
the gentleman who is entrusted with the charge of the affairs in this depart- 
ment or through any of his assistants ? How comes it, that a Government 
everywhere famed and conspicuous by its spirit of justice, moderation and 
impartiality — ■* ■* 1 1 ■ •* ■< . T > ,, 

produce in th ■ ■ . ■ : • 

peaceful poss • , ■ •» 

an arbitrary step,' said I, might frequently occur in the despotic courts of a 
neighbour prince, but among a nation which occupies the first rank in the 
civilized world — it is not possible. 

“ In the meanwhile, the intruders who came to ravish my heritage are 
carrying bn their undertakings with the greatest success ; the calumnies they 
have spread everywhere against me among this ignorant and credulous people, 
by saying that I am a French priest, and that all the French-men have since 


atisuru ais courses, anu auove an, inexr likeness by colour, manners, and morals • 
with the people of this country have won them the affection and confidence 
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of all and they are received and triumphing in all my churches ; whilst, 
despised by all, I am obliged to fly from one cottage to another, and I hardly 
meet with persons compassionate enough to give me a shelter in their houses 

“ In this dreadful situation I have only left one resource, and it lies in 
your kind protection you have promised me, Sir, to favour me whenever I 
could stand in need of it. Therefore^ permit me in this truly trying circums- 
tances, to call upon you by all the motives which may inspire you with any 
concern of my helpless condition — I call upon you, Sir, for your protection 
and justice as a man persecuted without cause, and whose last resource is to 
you — I call upon you as representing that generous nation which in these times 
of universal disaster and desolation has manifested so tender a commisera- 
tion to my brethern clergy men, who stood in the same desolate state as this 
in which I am now standing. I call upon you for your justice, because no 
other help, no other resource are left to me and if I am compelled to leave this 
country, I have no other way of living left, besides beggary and the compassion 
that my helpless condition may inspire to sensible hearts. Yet, however 
hard my actual state may appear God forbid that I should endeavour to move 
in your mind a false compassion and to bias your judgment to my cause by 
this plain account of my real state ; I only entreat you to attend the reasons 
on which my claim to this mission aro grounded and after having examined 
them and compared with the claims of my opponents (they are running over 
both Dharmapuri and Salem) to judge according to what your wisdom and 
justice might suggest to you 

When the collector did not send any reply for two weeks, the Abbe, 
who felt that he was in a desperate situation reminded Read of his earlier letter 
and added that “ my situation is such that if you bestow not on me the parti- 
cular favour of your support and protection against the insults, threats and 
insolent undertakings of my opponents, I can no more live safe in thiscountry.” 

To this and the foregoing letter. Read’s reply was frank, clear and simple. 
It contained the statement of the Government policy in religious matters and 
cf the action that he could undertake in accordance with it, in the Abbe’s 
particular case. He said that “ All religions being tolerated and every sect 
permitted to follow its own tenets throughout the British possessions X have 
hitherto considered it as not falling within my province to interfere in such 
disputes as the idolaters of this country frequently have among themselves, 
unless when it becomes necessary as civil magistrates to preserve the peace 
when I only restrain them from committing violence on one another leaving 
their several authorities their rights and pretensions to be settled among them- 
selves in the best way they can 

“ There appears no reason for my acting differently in respect to whatever 
sects of Christians may appear in these districts. I wish therefore that you 
■would compound with the black priests that you mention as having arrived 
from the Malabar Coast in such manner that you may not interrupt one another 
in the exercise of your religious functions 

The Abbe’s acknowledgment of this official communication and his res- 
ponse to it "and Alexander Read’s further reply to it are valuable only a3 re- 
flecting their personal characters and do not therefore come in for any analysis 
here. 

Now, the problem of the historian is to know whether Read’s reply was 
a re-statement of the current policy of the Company’s Government in matters 
of religion and worship or whether it was an account of his own ad hoc policy 
In an unforeseen event. 
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-and order and to bring some of the Europe’s material blessings, but not to 
worry about their (Indians’) family life or private morals’— which opinion is 
■confirmed by the provisions of the Regulating Act and Pitt’s India Bill. After 
1800, however, the Court of Directors, under the pressure of the entreaties of 
the Christian missionaries, recognised and admitted their obligation to Chris- 
tianity and, in all despatches from 1813 till almost the date of abolition of the 
Company’s Government, they gave the place of primacy for that religion and 
showed preference for tho followers of that faith in public service. The direc- 
tors were, in other words, tolerant of the * native ’ religion and temples and 
worships, but took it upon themselves as the rulers of India to propagate 
'Christianity and to protect the churches and favour the Christians. The only 
change in their attitude was in 1833, when they substituted impartiality for 
tolerance but without the necessary change of heart that should have gone with 
it. That this was bo is revealed in the instruction to the Indian Daw Commis- 
sion in 1833 to pay 4 due regard to the distinctions of caste, differences of re- 
ligion and the manners, etc.’ and in their despatch of 1847 wherein they said 
that * it is obviously essential to the due observance of the principle [ of im- 
partiality ] that it should be acted upon by our servants, civil and military \ 
But India, a land of religion and spiritual thinking, was soon tired of this 
Christian Government and individuals, like Raja Ram-Mohan Roy, who had 
nothing but the highest regard for the principles of Christianity, asked for 
freedom for all religions and for non-interference or neutrality in the affairs 
of religion. The Company turned, however, a deaf ear to their counsels and 
the result of it led itself finally to tlie misfortune of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 
*nd the abolition of its own Government in favour of that of the Crown in 
1858 The Queen’s Proclamation in that year started her Government of 
India with an implicit belief in religious neutrality and made Christianity to 
stand and have its career along with tho other religions of India. 

Thus it is clear that the policy of the present Government of India in reli- 
•gious matters is a product of experience and began only in 1858 with the 
(Queen’s Proclamation. P 

Lot me now point out with this thought in mind the importance of the 
Abbe -Dubois — Alexander Read correspondence. The correspondence, refer- 
red to, creates a difficult problem, since it may be easy to exaggerate its 
importance. I find much in it to believe that Read advocated and even 
•carried into effect the principle of neutrality . If I may express my view, 
at is really important in showing how Read had come nearer than any of his 
•contemporaries and even some of his successors lo the discovery of the reli- 
■gious mind of India and had realised that the principle of neutrality was a 
■distinct advancement on the incomplete but dangerous policy of mere reli- 
gious tolerance and impartiality. The same ideas were it seems to me in the 
"heart of Read, which the British discovered after much struggle and many 
mistakes and still cherish. His attitude towards other religions was not one 

■of negative toler-.* : — v -;* : — ; r * 1 ' ■ 41 "P , 

mahal records < ■ . ■ ■ . i J : ... 

■own religion or i f ' ■ ■ 5 ■ > . ■ ■. • ■ ' < 

The Abb6 himself who held an entirely different opinion from Read, recognised 
in him an impartial and disinterested officer and paid a compliment on 
Head’s high personal qualities. 
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' Further stilt, the 1 principle of liberty which Read expounded in such 
unmistakable and emphatic terms was the fruit of his political wisdom and 
broad mind. It uppers that Read did not think of it casually. Barnmahal 
district was under the Company barely for five years. Probably Read realised 
that the sway of the British Government in the district was not yet secure as 

41 inn,., ...... .. upon it at any time. Lest 

: ■ . : • ’ ■ *■ ... ' ■■ board for rebellion religious 

■ . . ' * • *.y. Probably, also his long 

residenco in India, his years of experience as an administrator in times of stress, 
his friendship with missionaries and acquaintance with their work helped 
him to bo so wise oven in matters of religion. If we take into account the 
different settings and different purposes of the time, in which Read lived and 
moved, the importance of his contribution will be fully realised. Simple 


If conjecture is the salt of historical research, cannot Read bo supposed 
the first English administrator to conceive the idea of religious neutrality 
underlying tho policy of the British idea hinted in the charter act of 1813, 
emphatically expressed in that of 1833 and made statutory and public in 
tlio Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ? Cannot he be rightly recognised as a 
great personage in the history of the religious policy of the British in India ? 
Would ho not lmvo become perhaps tho first earnest minded investigator of 
tho science of comparative religions of India, if time and opportunity were 
raoro spacious and favourable to him ? How far his principle was a beacon’ 
light to tho future statesmen who walked in his foot steps, is not easy to 
say. Tlio Records Commission will, I hope, solve theso problems and provo- 
Read’s greatness ond I am content to wait tho verdict of the Commission,, 
confident that it will do justice to Alexander Read. 
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Haidar Ali, His Relations with the Crown. 

[By Mr. D. S. AchutaRau, M.A.] 
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obscure soldier to that of the helmsman of the state and whatever one might- 
think of the means by which lie gathered to himself the supreme powers, it is 
impossible to withhold admiration for the great natural talents which raised 
an unlettered adventurer to tho supreme control of a powerful kingdom. 
Rike other successful men he was partly the child of his age and partly its 
creator. 

In his acquisition of jk>w or Haidar can be credited with perfect sincerity 
and disinterestedness, for his aims were clear and reasonable, definitely con- 
ceived and resolutely pursued without ignoring the continuity of the interests 
of the traditional Royal House. His life exactly corresponds to the ago 
between the darkness of anarchy and tho dawn of order. In his rise to the head- 
ship of government there was an element of real policy tinged by patriotic 
sentiment. The goal of his life was to preserve the integrity of Mysore if 
possible to extend her frontiers, to consolidate her on sob'd foundations and to- 
elevate her to the position of tho most formidable power in the contemporary 
India. In short, it was Haidar’s ideal that Mysore should be reckoned as a 
power in South India. With his accession to power he guided the state with 


Haidar had a more patriotic programme than the selfish greed of an ordinary 
usurper. 

Speculation is rife as to tho exact position of the Raja during Haidar’s 
predominance. The local contemporary sources make it manifest that Haidar 
occupied no new position other than that of tho Dalvoys who preceded him in- 
power under whom the Raja had been completely isolated from all active inter- 
ference in affairs of the stato and had been placed on the throne as a titular 
sovereign. His position remained unchanged under Haidar’s management. 
T’ ’ *’■ v ' ' * ’ ' ‘ ’ he still owed allegiance to- 

: i ■ ' ‘ ■ ■ ' ereignty. Rightly viewed, 

S' . ' 1 _ me supreme in the adminis- 

tration of the state and as such occupied the position of a defaclo sovereign! 
He never assumed openly any marks or attributes of legal sovereignty and them 
is not the least evidence to show that Haidar ever aspired for the throne. 
Mirza Iqbal unequivocally declares that Haidar was not fond of the throno- 
nor ever thought of possessing one.* “ He thought it polite to call himself tho- 
Raja’s Prime Minister and General.”* The just conclusions of his contem- 
porary biographers Pcixoto and M. 51. D. L. T. and of the account Haidar Hamcc- 

1 Mirza Iqbal. E«I. by Mile*. p. 497. ' 

* Life of tho Lindsayp, VoL III, p. 300. 
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“that he was at best the * Karyakarta ’ 3 or regent of the kindgom are confirmed 
"by the inscriptional evidence of the period. 4 

All the external appendages of royalty were continued uninfringed on the 
-traditional manner. The reigning Rajas held the annual Dasara festival with 
-usual pomp and ceremony 5 in which Haidar freely participated. 6 Even his 
"bigoted. Persian historial Kirmani acknowledges contemptuously that “ though 
he [Haidar] in his heart was averse, still with a view to please and gain the 
-affections of the Mysoreans, that is, the descendants of Jug Krishnaraja Wade- 
yar and his ministers [participated in the Dasara] for to the deceased Nawab 
•every heart was dear.”? 

There is also another testimony which throws light on the cordial relations 
that existed between the Rajas and Haidar ; the confidence and esteem with 
which the latter was held. In 1701 when Haidar returned in triumph to the 
■capital after the expulsion of the Marat has, the Raja welcomed him in state 
and conferred on him the title of Nawab 8 In 1770 when Haidar was 
confronted with the invasion of Mysore by the Marathas he had an audience with 
the ltaja Nanjaraja Wodeyar and apprised him of the situation arising out of 
the Maratha invasion and the Peshwa's demand of a crore of rupees which 
he refused to comply, for “ he would fight and show him [Peshwa] that the 
kingdom dreaded not his power.” The Raja convinced of the great abilities 
of his general exhorted him saying, “ I and this whole kingdom do not dread 
any invasion of the Maratha or of any other enemy as long as God preserves 
your life. The security and defence of the kingdom is in your hand and in mo 
the confidence that you will prosper in everything ”. 9 This valuable delinea- 
tion of the Portuguese biographer Peixoto is a striking illustration explaining 
the relative position of Haidar and the reigning sovereign and the former’s 
dutiful loyalty to the acknowledged sovereign and his patriotism. 

Haidar avoided the name of king. He was content with the substance of 
power and never cared ! ’ ’ ' ’ 'V • *’ British, the 

Prench, the Dutch and I ’ ■ .Is saw fit to 

regard him as an indcp !■ He thought 

"that truth in her nakedness could not be usefully or decorously shown and ho 
seldom ignored the fact in his own action and it was a good deal by virtue 
of the combination that ’ ’ 1 ’ 11 it sharing their 

■delusions and enjoyed tl • »ly power with 

r "i r : '. ‘ / of power with 

s it where he differed from 
■ vigour and unswerving 

constancy ul pui pose uy uiuch ne oiuug to me useiulness of his position and 
when once obtained he used it for the furtherance of his ideals. This enables 
us to perceive an essential characteristic which he shares only with a few great 
men in history. 


* Peixoto. MSS. FL 148. M.M.D.L.T.,VoL I,p.24. 

*31. A. It. 1924, pp 56-58, Inscription No. 61, dated 5th November 1764 andlnecriF- 
tionNo. 62, dated 1st October 1764 refer to Haidar as Karyakarta to Krishnaraj* 
Wadayar IIEpi. car. VoJ. H. p. 37, Ins. No. 85. 

* Kirmani pp. 489-90. 

* Life of tho Lindsays Vol.III, p. 300. 

♦Kirmani n. 489. 

* Punpanun p. 0, Peixoto MSS. FI. 4. 

•Peixoto MSS. FJ. 152. 
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Haidr ' * unabated 

•fashion. 1 was indis- 
pensable f , is relations 

with the Rajas were subservient and ho perpetuated on the throne a puppet 
monarch. Ho was highly intolerant of any infringement of his authority by 
the former. The means by which Haidar acquired power and the violence 
which he displayed on some occasions 10 against the Rajas can on no account be 
regarded as just. But they arc effaced by the nobility and tho glory of the 
• objects which ho professed and by tho fact that he only used his power in the 
interests of the state. 

No one can deny that Haidar was a usurpor. Usurpation was tho prevai- 
ling political practice of the day. Once when Appajce Ram, Haidar’s favourite 
diplomat, was present in the Mariitha Durbar, the Peshawa Madhava Kao 
* *’ * " ’ " * * ’ master of having usruped the Royal 

ato Prisoner. 11 Appajee Ram while 
allv a state pageant under Haidar, 
} ' 1 - ■ ■ ■ • own but a distant and 

:< . ■ : ■ 1 ■ ‘It may be recalled that 

the descendant of Sivaji was virtually a prisoner In Satara and the Peshwa 
was the hereditary usurper. It is said that on hearing Appajee Ram’s out- 
: spoken remark Madhava Rao hung down his head and the whole assembly 
refrained with difficulty from a hurst of laughter. 19 It was thus an age of 
usurpations in India and a multitude of usurpations had occurred which ren- 
dered the subjects quite indifferent to the titles of their monarchs, provided 
their rule was benign and beneficent. After all it must be kept in view that 
Haidar too was neither anxious to establish a Musalman government in Mysore 
on the ruins of the Hindu stato nor to perpetuate his dynasty on the tbrone. 
There is no greater heresy than to attribute such sentiments to Haidar. His 
•own words may bo quoted to show how ho himself regarded bis regime. Once 
a celebrated Muslim saint called Peer Laddah complained to Haidar how tho 
Hindus of the capital had beaten liis followers (who had attacked a Hindu 
procession) and argued that the procession was an insult to Musalman religion 
.and that the conduct of Hindus should not be tolerated by Haidar as the 
“head of the Musalman Government. 14 Haidar instantly replied with a grave 

-countenance “ who told you that this was a Musalman Government ? 

-and sure 1 never did ” Thus it is clear that Mysore 

•continued to remain a Hindu state and Haidar served merely as one of its loyal 
-eons, a soldier of fortune whom a too bountiful Nature had endowed with 
undoubted powers which helped to achieve the prestige and glory she had never 
witnessed before. 

Whatever may be said of his son’s intentions the fact that Haidar had a 
-desire to perpetuato his dynast}' cannot be admitted. In that hour of crisis 
when his end was drawing near he realised that his country needed for a time 
.a strong ruler and confident of the abilities of bis son vested him with the reins 
-of government nominated him as successor to the chief command or generalship 


»• Peixoto MSS. FI. 137-5S. 

» Wilks. Vol. II, p. 213. 

'•Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

14 Lord Valentine's Dairy. QJjr.S. Vol. X. p. 25. 

Jl Ibid. For a fuller treatment of the Character of Haidar's Government and ad. 
-ministration which was preeminently Hindu in character, tee Author'* article in 
<J. J. M. S. Vol. XIX, pp. 452-65. 
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of the army. 1 8 He hoped that his son would continue the threads of general 
policy which he had followed with prudence and tenacity as a de facto and not 
as de jure ruler and as such it was never his intention to make him a 4 Sultan 
But Tippu’s policy after his assumption of power was one of distinct departure 
from that of his father. Towards the court he was habitually insolent and 1 
often violent. The Rajas bore a semblance of sovereignty under Haidar and 
were revered and respected by him. But their subsequent tragic fate under 
Tippu serves to throw a lurid light on their position. Tippu dethroned the 
Raja (the successor of Chamaraja) plundered his belongings and confined him 
as a State prisoner until he was discovered by commissioners after the fall of" 
Seringapatam 4 in a mud hovel in a state of squalid destitution \ Besides 
Tippu assumed the title of Sultan and issued a proclamation in 1789 to the 
effect that he intended to ascend tho throne and called fclio Kingdom Ehodadad ' 
Sircar , 4 the government the gift of God \ Tippu thus openly disavowed the- 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign and himself became the dejure ruler over- 
throwing the ancient royal dynasty. This, added to other factors, fatally 
weakened the coherence of the state and his power and ultimately brought about 
his downfall as well as of the fabric created by his father. On the whole 
Haidar unlike Tippu in respecting the nominal sovereignty of reigning Rajas 
acted on wise and statesmanlike principles and they contributed in a great . 
measure to the glorious succeess of his career. 
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Jhampanna NSyak’s Kailyat o! Chitaldrug pMegars. 
[By Mr. R. Rama Rao, B.A.J 


1. This paper is based on a copy of tho manuscript called tho Kaifyat of 
Raja Jhampanna (or Jhampuja) Nayaka and gives tho traditional history of 
. tho chiefs of Chitaldrug. Tho manuscript was found 

e nianusc p . j n tj l0 j l0US0 D f a descendant of his at Molakfdmum in 
the Chitaldrug District, Mysore State, and was procured by Mr. Gopalaiya, 


2. Chitaldrug is a town in tlio nortli of tho Mysore State. It is tho head- 
quarters of a Taluk and District of tho samo namo and i3 situated in 14° 14' N. 
_ . . r „ , Lat., 7G° 27' E. Long. It is Burroundod with a line of 

Ongm o i rug. fortifications and includes an inner fort built at tho 

north-eastern baso of a dense cluster of rocky hills which oro also very exton* 
Eively fortified. There nro several temples, tanks and ponds on the hill as 
also the remains of the palace of tho Niyaks, granaries, powder magazines, etc. 


According to the Kaifyat (statement) of Jhampappa Nayaka who was a 
brother’s son of tho last ruler of tho Nayaka Dynasty at Chitaldrug, the original 
namo of the placo was Chimmala-giri and said to hovo boon derived from the 
■word ‘ chimmu ’ which means * to toss off \ A portion of the KaiUsa 
mountain on which Ravapa is Baid to havo stood is Btatod to have boon chipped 
and tossed off with his horns by Nandi, tho bull vchiclo of Siva, to prevent 
Ravapa from disturbing his Lord. ” '* * ’ Chmmal.i- 

giri ; and tho later form Chitradui form) is 

said to have been derived from it , tyraology. 

The early namo of Chitaldrug as found in tho inscriptions is Bemmattanakallu 
which Bomehow by the cliango oftholcttor ‘ bo ' into 1 chi ’ became Chirnnut- 
tanakallu, Chintanakallu and Clntrakal. With tho addition of the uoid 
4 durga meaning a fortified hill, it took tlio form of 4 Chitrakalludurga ’ which 
word was later shortened into tho form of 4 Chitradurga ' or 4 Chitaldurg’. 

As is usual in Bovcral parts of India, Chitaldrug is also connected in tho 
legends with the Panflavas and tho tomplo of HhUmWsvara on the Chitaldi ut* 
hUl is said, in tho Kaifyat, to enskrino tho original linga worshipped by the 
demon Hidimba whom Bliima killod noar tho apot where tho temple stands 


3. The Kaifyat is silent with regard to early dynasties of king* mch a- <!.«• 
Chalukyas and Hoysalas who ruled over Chit ddf rt 
The early Noyaks of and have left soveml monuments at that pho * b-A 
Chitaldrug. begins with tho history of the Na\<tk <1 vr^-ty 

Palegars who are said to havo ruled fora period of 431 years from n\yri* i‘}t • 
‘ r *- 177° » 
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dates and important events that occurred daring their reigns including the con- 
quests made, wars -waged, public works constructed, etc. are given in the- 
Kaifyat. These dates may not always 3gree with those of the inscriptions of" 
the period or of those of the contemporaries of the ralera mentioned in the- 
Kaifyat, but they are given here as found in the Kaifyat and important events 
in each reign set down. The Mysore Gazetteer gives a brief account of these 
Kayaks (see pages 500-504 of Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer of 1S97, Volume II). 
But some more details are given about them in the Kaifyat and they will be- 
set down in this paper. 

4. Of the fourteen chiefs of the Kayak dynasty who ruled over Chi tal drug 
the first ten who ruled up to S’ 1612 Yibhava or 1690 A. D. will be dealt with in 
this para, and the rest in the remaining paras. 


According to the Kaifyat, the ancestors of the Chitaldrug Nayaks who- 
were* Bedas in caste came from Jedekaldurga in Vijayanagar-prantya with the- 
gods they worshioned, their gurus, etc. and settled atKendagodu and Hebbalu 
near Kirthadi (in the present Davangere Taluk). There were three brothers 
Jadavi Nayaka, Gajagaflde Yobanna Nayaka and Ahobalanayaka who thus- 
settled at Hebbalu. They were told in a dream bj- the God Karasimhasvami 
of Ahobala one day to set up the God in Borne place and pay worship to him* 
Accordingly they set up the Sdlagrdma stones of Narasimha in some place and 
the god Ranganatha of Kirthadi arose on it and the basket containing the- 
8dlagramaa was worshipped as Kampaiadevaxu. One Saligrama however is 
contained in it. Of the three brothers Yobanna Kayaka had a son Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka who settled in the village Sagali. His son Timmanna Nayaka 
went to reside at Matti and is known as Matti Timmanna Nayaka. He was the 
first of the Kayaka rulers of Chitaldrug. Nayaka which literally means master 
or lord iB a title used by several chiefs, e.g., the rulers of Keladi. The name is 
also used for the Beda community in Chitaldrug District, perhaps on account 
of Timmapna Nayaka, ruler of Chitaldrug, belonging to that community. 


Regarding Timmanna Nayaka’s departure from Matti to Chitaldrug and 
making the latter his headquarters the Kaifyat gives a story that Timmanna- 
Nayaka, while on a hunting expedition in the vicinity of Chitaldrug, found 
certain sages t " ’ * 0,1 11 ~ A ’ ' !4 - 1J 1 M * 1 — ‘ l1 r 

obtained rasa 
therefrom he -\ 

surrounding territory. He is also said to have obtained from the king of Vija- 
yanagar the office of Nayaka of the Holalkere kingdom (Helalkere is a town 
about 25 miles from Chitaldrug). He is also said to have heroically stolen the 
royal horse from the stables of Saluva Narasingaraya, general of Vijayanager 
at the expense of his hand and obtaining his favour for his courage helped him 
in the siege of Gulbarga. He is said to have ruled for 56 years up to S’1326 
A. D. or 1403 A. D. But there is a difficulty in accepting the chronology as 
givon in tho Kaifyat. The date for the usurpation of Saluva Narasingaraya. 
is about 1478 and a stono inscription gives the date S’ 1490 (1568) for the grant 
of Holalkorc-simo to Mcdakeri Nayaka by king Tirumalaraya of Vijayanagar 
i ’* • ' r ’:'- ‘ ’ nmanr 'I*— 1 r • ^ N- f <i 

■ : ■ ■ ■ : . Ep. C ■. >. s . ■ * 

]■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ that ' ■ ■ • 

as given in mo Kauyat. ana tuo iinca dates seem to have been added later on- 
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Timm a Nay aka w»b given also the namo Madakari Nay aka by the Rasa- 

Siddhas. He is said to have constructed the Gopalakfishija temple at Hojal- 
j, - V 1 ' ' * ’ . 1 . ■ ■*’ * -’at NirthadiV 

■ • rts at Nelli- 

' " ‘ . ■■■■".. ya temple on 

<■ ■■ *. ■ ■ . . ■ * .'ar king’s dis- 

Tho second ruler of the Nayak dynasty of Ciiitaldrug was Vdbatma 
Nayaka, son of Timmanna Nayaka. He is said to havo ruled frotn S’1327 
Tarana to S’1371 Vibhava (1404 to 1448) for 45 years. Ho held the office or 
Nayaka during the reign of Ramariiya (of Vijayanagar) and after his death went 
to Bijapur. He also obtained the favour of the Siddhas and he too was called 
by them Madhakarinayaka (madhakari or madakari means a rutting elephant 
and indicates great valour). He is said to havo constructed a tank at Hullflr 
and Harakeridcvarapura (both these are in Chitaldrug district) and made a 
gift of a village for services in the temple of Venkataramanasvami at Tirupati 
in North-Arcot district. 

The third ruler was Kasturi Kangappa Nayaka, son of Vobanna Nayaka. 
He is said to have ruled for 68 years from S’ 1372 Sukla (1449 A- D.) to S' 1440’ 
Dliatu (1516 A. D.). He is said to have foug 1 1 '*’ " ■ . *. . 

chief of Tarlkere (a town in Kadur District, Mysc 

Srlmukha (1513 A. D.) and conquered Sante-Be ’■ ... 

He also defeated the chiefs of Harapanahalli (a ■ ■ 

Sira (a town in Tumkur District). When Hiriyur was besieged by Rangappa 
Nayaka, chief of Sira, Kencbaqtja Nayaka, ruler of Hiriyur sent his wife's 
. ' > " v • • • * * . J 'wing 

■ ■ . . : . ' imseff' 

• • '-jewel 

• • v o . I . ■* *■ . ‘ • ..asturi 

Rangappa Nayaka. He is said to have ruled over the following : (1) Holal- 
kere-sime, (2) Sante Bennur, (3) Tfile, (4) Blilmasamudra, (5) Anaji, (G) Holati- 
yalu, (7) Chitrahalli, (8) Honnur, (0) Kalagerc, (10) Jajur, (11) Janakal, 
(12) Bagur, (13) Siddhapura, (14) Bennur, (15) Mayikoqda, (IG) Bilichod, 
(17) Devapura, (18) Jagalur. These comprise the greater part of the 
present Chitaldrug District. He is said to have constructed (1) the fort 
walls near Garebagilu Ramadera temple, (2) 6tone granary, (3) pillars near 
the £kanathe$vari temple, (4) money granary, all on the Chitaldrug hill. 

The fourth ruler of the Nayak dynasty was Gaddada Medakeri Nayaka 1 
son of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka. He is said to have ruled from S’1440- 
Ifivara (1517 A. D.) to S’ 1494 Prajotpatti (1571 A. D.) for 55 years. He is said 
to have been installed in the SiddheSvara temple (sacred to the Siddhas) at 
Chitaldrug in the year Nandana (1532 A, D.) and defeated the chief of Tarlkere 
in the year Vijaya (1533 A. D.) and also the Mussulman general Mallik Saheb 
who assisted the enemy. He fought with the chief of Gudikoto and took 
Nannapala and Aimangala and ro-gained Hiriyur which had been lost. He- 
married Boramma Ntigali, daughter of Butadale Bommamja Nayaka. He 
died in the year Ananda. He is credited with the construction of the fort wall 
near Gare-bagilu (completion of the work begun in the previous reign), the 
construction of a tank Timmappanakere in the name of his mother, of another 


1 Tho n*me Is spelt as Medakeri tn inscriptions and Mysore Geiettccr and its spelling' 
is not uniform in the Kaifyat. 
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-tank called Airsinakere near Nagara-kola, on the Chitaldrug hill. A tank 
.at Jirigeha]li, and the tower of TyaramalleSvara temple at Hiriyur, are also 
stated to be his works. 

The fifth ruler was Vobanna Nayaka, son of Medakeri Nay aka who ruled 
for 17 years from S’ 1495 to S’ 1512. The sixth ruler was his son Chikka 
"Vobanna Nayaka who ruled for 11 years. He was killed by his troops as he 
could not disburse their pay regularly. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth rulers of the Nayak dynasty of Chi- 
taldrug form a single series. They were Chikkanna Nayaka, son of Chikka 
"Vobanna Nayaka, his son Medakeri Nakaya, his son Donne Rangappa Nayaka, 
.and his son Suryakanti Rangappa Nayaka. The four kings had a total reign 
•of 88 years from S’ 1523 Sarvari (1600 A. D.) to S’ 1612 Vibhava (1688 A. D.). 
■•Chikkanna Nayaka, the seventh ruler was installed in the year Rakshasa 
(1615 A. D ?). He paid the arrears due to the army and laid siege to Sanekere 
in Nidugal and recovered A$aji taken by the Harapanhalli chiefs. He built the 
•Chikkala Nayakara Suttina-kote in Chitaldrug. He assisted the Subedar of 
Harihar, Shamsheri Khan in fighting against the chiefs of Sira and conquered 
Ujjini in Harapanahalli-sime. He raised the Biege of Budihal, which had been 
invested by Podavi Lingappa on behalf of the Golkonda Sultan. He died in 
"the year Akshaya (1686 A. D.?). 

Medakeri Nayaka, son of Chikkanna Nayaka was the eighth ruler. He 
came to power in the year Akshaya (1686 ?) and in two years he was thrown 
into prison by his general Dalavayi Muddanna. 

Donne Rangappa Nayaka, was the ninth ruler. He ruled also for a short 
"time and shared the same fate as his father. 

Suryakanti Rangappa Nayaka was the tenth ruler. He is called in one 
-place son of Donne Rangappa Nayaka and in another place he is called his 
•daughter’s son. Soon after installation he was thrown into prison and when 
be escaped and brought the people of Aravanahalli to his help in Chitaldrug 
be was slain along with his followers. 

5 Bharamanna Nayaka, younger brother of Chikkanna Nayaka was the 
eleventh ruler. He is stated to have ruled from S’ 1612 Vibhava (1688 A. D.) 
to S’ 1644 Plava (1721 A. D.) for a period of 32 years. He is also called Bich- 
chakatti (unsheathed sword) Bharamanna Nayaka. For this chief we have 
several inscriptions in Chitaldrug district from about 1698 to 1720. His genea- 
logy however is given differently in them. He is called in them (See Ep Car. 
Vol. XI, Translations, p. 75) Kamageti Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka’s grandson, 
Medakeri Nayaka’s son, of Valmiki-gotra whereas according to the Itaifyat 
he is the grandson of Medakeri Nayaka, son of Chikka Vobanna Nayaka. 
(This discrepancy is perhaps due to the general name Medakeri Nayaka given 
to all the chiefs of the line and calling adopted sons as sons, etc.) 

Bharamanna Nayaka is said to have been installed in the month A^viyuja 
of the year Sukla (1689 A. D.). He appointed the friend of his boyhood Voba- 
lappa, son of Bet&r Hemadrappa as sarvadhikari (minister). He fought in 
the year PramodQta (1690 A. D.) with the chiefs of HarapanahaHi and Bidnur 
and raised the siege of Anaji. The next year he built the forts of Alur and 

j.-»- f ‘ 11 ’* r,rT *" ’ * as assisted by the Mahratta 

c . i ■ *■ • iad been besieged and took 

1* ■ ■ " * • ■ ■ He aided in the years 

£ * ■. Padadullakhan, sarsiibedaT 
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against Maln&d chiefs and besieged Holehonnur (near Shimoga). In return he 
received from him Doderi. Ho also took Holalu in H arapanahalli-alme and 
. 1 . ' . *- r T 7‘ T T * — 1 Darga Kulikhan in 

■ ■ . - : ■ ■ 1‘ . ■ ■ ar Sarvari (1720 A. D.) 

If ■ “ ‘ • J ■ ■ ■) in taking Jenugudda 

. . • • . his territories. His 

• r ■ 1 ■ whom ho gained in the 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ‘ . i, . vanahalji, Magalagcre, 

' '■ ida, Guda]u. In the 

: ■ \ ■ ! ' ■ ' ■ , ! Vulavarti. 




to Ucim, ana penornung a miracie by reviving me loyal eiepnuut Wuitn iwu 
been dead gained, the favour of the Padshah (Moghul Emperor).' He also 
brought a eannad for the Nayak at Chitaldrug. 

Bharamaona Nayaka built numerous tanks, at the villages Lingamma 
Nfigatihalli, Alugatta, Bharamasugar, Ittigehalji, Chitrahalji, Kyagarahalji, 
Apaji, Kundur, Bharamasamudra, Annehalu, Bhlmasamudra, Chikka Siddap- 
panahalli. Ho also constructed the tanks of the Murigesvami Matha near 
Chitaldrug, Karekalhopda and G are-hop da ponds at Chitaldrug, Rangayya- 
nakere on the Chitaldrug hill and the forts called Medakerenayakanakoto, 
Kasturi Rangappa Nayakanakote near Annehalu, etc. Ho also built the 
temples of Kambadaraya-svumi at Banjegopdanahalli, Hanumanta templo at 
Bihchodu, Ekanathefivari temple, Kalahasti tomple, SiddheAvara temple, 
NilakaptheSvara temple, Huchchangamma temple (upper portion), Gopala- 
krishna temple, Venkataramapa tomple, Prapa-linga temple near Nfigadopo, 
Chandrasekhara temple, all at Chitaldrug. He also built the bastion near 
Pachche-Kapive, the fortified doorway called Sante Bagilu and palaces at 
•Chitaldrug. These details aro given as contained in tho Kaifyat as they would 
give tho traditional account of the origin of these public works. This Nayak, 
Bharamappa Nayaka had two principal wives Hire Siddamma Nagati and 
Chikka Siddama Nagati. Tho elder wife had two sons Hire Modakeri Nayaka 
and Jhampala Nayaka. Tho younger wife had also two Bona. The Nayak 
had besides Boven wives and 25 sons. He died in the year Plava. 


6. The twelfth ruler of the Nayak dynasty of Chitaldrug was Hire Medakeri 
Nayaka, eon of Bharamappa Nayaka. He ruled from S’ 1644 Plava (1721 
A. D.) to S’ 1673 Vibhavs. 7 ■ ' 1 T, f — . . -7 ' * .• ’ ** ’’V’ . 

(chiefs, fief-holderB of , ■ ■ > ‘ 

meAvaranadurga, Bomrr ■ ‘ . . * ■ I ■ 


Mangapoti alias Mahadevapura, Janumoddi alias Kanakapura, SivaAankara- 
pura " ■ ” ’’ ' * ’** Mi alias 

Mrity • , . Chital- 
drug ■ annual 

incoir Koto- 

siddheAvara, BrahmEAvara and AmriteSvara (all at Chitaldrug). Ho died in 
the battle of Mayikopda (a village in DSvanagere Taluk, Chitaldrug District) 
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while fighting against the armies of Rayadurga, Harapanahalli and Bidnur 
who had besieged the place. A bullet shot struck him while seated on an 
elephant and Hire Medakeri Nayaka died on the 5th lunar day of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the year Vibhava (llth February 1749 A. D.). 

7. The thirteenth ruler oftheNayak dynasty was Raja Kasturi Rangappa- 
Nayaka, son of the last ruler Hire Medakeri Nayaka. He ruled for five years 
from S’ 1673 Vibhava (1749) to S’ 1678 ^rimukha (1753). He first raised the 
siege of Mayikonda to help Siddoji Murahari Rao of Gutti and Hayat Male 
Khan, Subedar of Adavani on payment of one lakh of rupees by them. The 
next year (in the year Sukla) ho received Murahari Rao of Gutti at Cliitaldrug 
and helped him in recovering Vaddinakote from the ruler of Anegondi. He also 
invaded Kampili-pyate of the above ruler. He laid siege to Gajanur. He 
took in Rayadurga-rime Karekallu Timmalapura and re-named it Mahadeva- 
nakoto. He met the Subedar of Sira in the next year and got from him the 
office of nadvdalavayilce (some military office) of the province and invading 
BudihalsTme gained the places Huliyur, Yalanadavu, Yennagere and Heggere 
and also Budih3l which he renamed Girijanagar. He died in the year Bhava. 
on Saturday 2nd lunar day of the bright half of Ashadha (22nd Juno 1754 
A. DO- 

8. The fourteenth and last ruler of the Nayaka dynasty was Raja Chikka 
Medakeri Nayaka. After the death of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka (the 13th 
ruler) there was some difficulty in succession to the throne. Raja Medakere 
Nayaka was the grandson of Jhampala ( Jhampanna) Nayaka, uncle of Kasturi 
Rangappa Nayaka. He was adopted as the son of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka 
and performed his funeral ceremonies. But Obawa Nagati mother, of Kasturi 
Rangappa Nayaka gave poison to him and caused his death with the object of 
preventing him and his relations assuming power. She wanted to nominate 
the ruler herself and in the. end she installed two sons of Todalu Bharmappa 
Nayaka, a distant kinsman of this family. The elder called Hire Medakere 
Nayaka was made commander in chief and the younger, Chikka Medakere 
Nayaka, was given the royal ring and invested with ’sovereign power in the 
year Bhava (1754 A. D.) He ruled for 25 years from 1754 A. ~D. to S’ 1703 
Vilambi (1779 A. D-). Thus says the Kaifyat. But in the same manuscript 
Chikka Medakere Nayaka is called the son of Kasturi Rangappa' Nayaka. 

It is evident' that he was taken in adoption and became the adopted son of the 
previous ruler (13th Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka). 

Chikka Medakere Nayaka, the fourteenth ruler of Chitaldrug married a 
daughter of the chief of Gudikote. In S’ 1678 Vikrama (1760 A. D. ?) be 

• ■ ■ . ■ ■ 1 : ‘ • 

in his expeditions against Hullikere, "Sante-Bennur, Vadigere, Hole-Honnur,. 
Bidnur, etc. He also helped him in the siege of Bankapur and in his wars with 
the rulers of Turavekere, Bellur, Kolar, etc. In the meanwhile Madhava Rao, 
the Mahratta Peshva also sent for the help of the Nayaka and he gave him 
aBsistanco. He took part in the siege of Gutti by Haider. His friendship with 
the Mahrattus caused Haider to lay siege to Chitaldrug with the assistance of 
the chiefs of Harapanahalli, Rayadurga etc. The Mussalman Jamedar of 
Chitaldrug and other people in the chief’s service who were disaffected towards 
him vero bribed and on the pica of taking part in the Muhurrum festival the 
Mussalman Jamedar came out and joined Haider along with his followers. 
This enabled Haider to take Chitaldrug on Friday 10th lunar day of the dark 
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half of Magha in the year Vijambi, 3rd March 1779 A. D. The whole of tho 
possessions of the Chitaldrog Nayaka were added to the territories of Mysore 
State by Haider and the chief Chikka Medakcre Nayaka along with his brother 
and other relations was taken to Seringapatam as prisoners. Thus ended the 
rule of the Naraks in 1779 A. D. The last ruler Chikka Medakcri Nayaka 
had built the Isvara temple in black stone near the pond Karevarti on the 
Chitaldrug lull as also Basavanakote, near La]ankote, the bastion near 
Vanakegapdicn the same hill, Siddapura tank, etc. 

The Kaifyat next gives an account of the history of Chik-Medakeri 
Nayaka after his fall and of the later descendants of the Nayak dynasty.. 
Chik-Medakeri Nayaka was confined in Seringapatam in Tenkasale Venkatara- 
mapaiya's houso for some time but was later killed by poison when his relations 
who were confined at Kabbaldrug tried to escape but were caught and banged. 
His elder brother Dodijla Medakeri Nayaka, son (adopted) of Kasturi Rangappa 
Nayaka, who was also imprisoned at Seringapatam was released by Tippu and 
sent on an expedition against Calicut. But later he incurred his displeasure and 
escaped to Travancore where he received the hospitality of the king Kiritapati 
Ramaraja who refused to surrender him to Tippu. When the British went to 
war against Tippu, Medakeri Nayaka helped them by leading an expedition 
against Tippu. After the death of Tippu and the restoration of the Hindu rule 
in Mysore Medakeri Nayaka went to Madras and seeing “ Lai Saheb " asked 
for his re-instatement at Chitaldrug. He was however ordered to go to Pumiah 
at Mysore and press his claims. Pumiah gave him a pension payable to his 
descendants also and gave presents to him on the occasion of the marriage of 
his Bon Jhampappa Nayaka. The latter was also entrusted with the command 
of 4000 horse and sent to the battle of Rapagamba and later was sent to guard 
Nagar-slme. He was given rich presents and in the year Vishu he went to Sura- 
pur (in Hydarabad State) in great state to marry Venkatamma, a relation of the 
chief of that Btate in the year Vrisha (1821 A. D.). Here the Kaifyat ends 
abruptly. 

But in a separate sheet said to have been copied from page 7 of a different , 
' copy of the manuscript and appended to the manuscript we find the date of the 
death of the chief in the year Jaya (1834) while engaged in negotiating with the 
Commissioner at Bangalore for the recovery of Chitaldrug. His fighting in the 
battle of Rapagamba is next recorded. Then comes the statement : Here 
ends the Kaifyat of Raja Jhampala (same as Jhampapna) Nayaka. After this 
the namee of the wives, sons and grandchildren of Jhampappa Nayaka are 
given. 
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•vphile fighting against the armies of Rayadurga, Harapanahalli and Bidnur 
who had besieged the place. A bullet shot struck him while seated od an 
elephant and Hire Medakeri Nayaka died on the 5th lunar day of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the year Vibhava (11th February 1749 A. D.). 

7. The thirteenth ruler oftheNayak dynasty was Raja Kasturi Rangappa- 
Nayaka, son of the last ruler Hire Medakeri Nayaka. He ruled for five years 
from' S' 1673 Vibhava (1749) to S' 1678 Srimukha (1753). He first raised the 
siege of Mayikonda to help Siddoji Murahari Rao of Gutti and Ilayat Male 
Khan, Subedar of Adavani on payment of one lakh of rupees by them. The 
next year (in the year Sukla) he received Murahari Rao of Gutti at Chitaldrug 
and helped him in recovering Vaddinakofe from the ruler of Anegondi. He alsa 
invaded Kampili-pyate of the above ruler. He laid siege to Gajanur. He 
took in Rayadurga- SIme Karekallu Timmalapura and re-named it Mahadeva- 
nakote. He met the Subedar of Sira in the noxt year and got from him the 
office of nadudalavayike (some military office) of the province and invading 
Budihalsime gained the places Hulijmr, Yalanadavu, Yennagere and Heggere 
and also Budihal which he renamed Girijanagar. He died in the year Bhava. 
on Saturday 2nd lunar day of the bright half of Ashadha (22nd June 1754 
A. D.). 


8. The fourteenth and last ruler of the Nayaka. dynasty was Raja Chikka 
Medakeri Nayaka. After the death of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka (the 13th 
ruler) there was some difficulty in succession to the throne. Raja Medakere 
Nayaka was the grandson of Jhampala (Jhampanna) Nayaka, uncle of Kasturi. 
Rangappa Nayaka. He was adopted as the son of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka. 
anijl performed his funeral ceremonies. But Obawa Nagati mother, of Kasturi 
Rangappa Nayaka gave poison to him and caused his death with the object of 
preventing him and his relations assuming power. She wanted to nominate 
the ruler herself and in the. end she installed two sons of Todalu Bharmappa 
Nayaka, a distant kinsman of this family. The elder called Hire Medakere 
Nayaka was made commander in chief and the younger, ' Chikka Medakere 
Nayaka, was given the royal ring and invested with' sovereign power in the 
year Bhava (1754 A. D.) He ruled for 25 years from 1754 A. T). to S’ 1703 
Vilambi (1779 A. D.). Thus says the Kaifyat. But in the same manuscript 
Chikka Medakere Nayaka is called the son of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka. 
It is evident that he was taken in adoption and became the adopted son of the 
previous ruler (13th Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka). 


Chikka Medakere Nayaka, the fourteenth ruler of Chitaldrug married a 
daughter of the chief of Gudikoto. In S’ 1678 Vikrama (1760 A. D. ?) he 
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assistance. He took part in the siege of Gutti by Haider. His friendship with 
the Mahrattus caused Haider to lay siege to Chitaldrug with the assistance of 
the chiefs of Harapanahalli, Rayadurga etc. The Mussalman Jamedar of 
Chitaldrug and other people in the chief’s service who were disaffected towards 
liim were bribed and on the plea of taking part in the Muhurrum festival the 
Mussalman Jamodar came out and joined Haider along with his followers- 
This enabled Haider to take Chitaldrug on Friday 10th lunar day of the dark 
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half of Magha in the year Vilambi, 3rd March 1779 A. D. Tho whole of tbo 
possessions of the Chitaldrug Nayaka were added to tho territories of Mysore 
State by Haider and the chief Chikka Medakcre Nayaka along with his brother 
and other relations was taken to Seringapatam as prisoners. Thus ended tho 
rule of tho Navaks in 1779 A. D. The last ruler Chikka Medakeri Nayaka 
had built tho Isvara temple in black stono near the pond Karovarti on tho 
Chitaldrug hdl as also Basavanakoto, near Lalankote, tho bastion near 
Vanakegapdi on tho samo hill, Siddapura tank, etc. 

The Kaifyat next gives an account of the history of Chik-Medakeri 
Nayaka after his fall and of tho later descendants of the Nayak dynasty. 
Chik-Medakeri Nayaka was confined in Seringapatam in Tenkasalo Venkatara- 
mapaiya'a house for some timo but was later killed by poison when his relations 

who were confined at Kobbaldrug t~'- J — A . J- •* 

His elder brother Dodda Medakeri ’■ . ■ ■■ i 

Nayaka, who was also imprisoned t" : • . ■ ‘ ■ 1 

sent on an expedition against Calici * * 1 " . . ■ : 1 , ■ .. ■ 

escaped to Travancore where he received the hospitality of the king Kiritapati 
Ramaraja who refused to surrender him to Tippu. When the British went to 
war against Tippu, Medakeri Nayaka helped them by leading an expedition 
against Tippu. After the death of Tippu and the restoration of the Hindu rulo 
in Mysore Medakeri Nayaka went to Madras and seeing “ Lai Saheb ” asked 
for his ro-instatement at Chitaldrug. He was however ordered to go to Pumiah 
at Mysore and press his claims. Pumiah gave him a pension payable to his 
descendants also and gave presents to him on the occasion of the marriage of 
his son Jhampappa Nayaka. The latter was also entrusted with tho command 
of 4000 horse and sent to the battle of Rapagamba and later was sent to guard 
Nagar-slme. He was given rich presents and in the year Vishu he went to Sura- 
pur (in Hydarabad State) in great state to marry Venkatamma, a relation of the 
chief of that state in the year Vrisha (1821 A. D.). Here the Kaifyat ends 
abruptly. 

But in a separate sheet said to have been copied from page 7 of a different , 
’ copy of the manuscript and appended to the manuscript we find the date of the 
death of the chief in the year Jaya (1834) while engaged in negotiating with the 
Commissioner at Bangalore for the recovery of Chitaldrug- His fighting in the 
battle of Rapagamba is next recorded. Then comes the statement : Here 
ends the Kaifyat of Raja Jbampala (same as Jhampanpa) Nayaka, After this 
the names of the wives, sons and grandchildren of Jhampappa Nayaka are 
given. 




IkkSri Samsthlna Alike Vivara. 
or 


An Account of the Administration o! the Kingdom o! Ikkgri. 


[By Mr. L Narasimhachar, M.A.] 


This ia a paper manuscript discovered at Gauja, a village in the Sagar 
Taluk of the Shimoga District, Mysoro State, during one of the tours undertaken 
last year on behalf of the Mysoro Archaeological Department. It consists of 
59 pages (foolscap quarto) of ■written matter in Kannada prose and gives a 
brief account of tho kings of the Keladi dynasty. The manuscript has not 
_ . been noticed elsewhere. Its discovery in a village 

e Manuscript. w hich is not far removed from Ikkeri which was a 
capital of tho dynasty enhances its value, though, it must be admittod, it 
contains several statements which radically differ from those made in works 
like the ' Keladi Nripa Vi jay a * and so on. It is the purpose of this paper to 
deal with a few of such statements and indicate at the same time that it is not 
impossible to question some of tho statements made in other source books like 
the * Keladi Nripa Vijaya \ One way or the other all these statements require 
corroboration from inscriptional or other evidence. 

Among the manuscripts bearing on the history of Ikkeri the following are 
mentioned elsewhere : — 


1. Keladi Arasu Purvoltaram. — a narrative on palm leaves compiled 

by China Bhapdara Purusbottamiah. 

2. Keladi Arasu Vami&vali — also on palm leaves, giving an account of 

tho kings of Keladi and also notices of some of the Vijayanagar 
_ sovereigns, the Nawabs of Savanore, the 

0, h" Eo “ IC ”’- lUjas of HarapanahaUi, etc. 

3. Keladi Raya Paditli — stated to have been translated into modern Ian- 

guage by Dewan Pumiah and delivered to the Bengal Government. 

4. IkJceri Arasara Vamidvali . 


5. Ikkeri Arasara PUige. 

6. Keladi Samsthanada Chariire — published in 1918-19 in ‘Malenadu 

Samachara \ 


Nos. 1 and 2 are mentioned by H. H. Wilson in ' A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Oriental Manuscripts, etc., collected by Col. Mackenzie ’ page 332. No 3 is 
mentioned by Francis Buchanan in 1 A Journey from Madras through the 
countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar * Vol. II, page 378. 

Among the published Kannada works bearing on the history of Keladi the 
two following are important: — 

1, Kejadi Nripa Vijaya — a chatnpu work attributed to the poet Lihgappa. 

2. History of Ikkeri in Kannaija by M. S. Puttanna, published in 1921. 

No. 1 happens to be the most important source yet discovered for the 

history of the kingdom inasmuch as it is stated to have been written shortly 
after the fall of the dynasty in 1763 and, at any rate, before 1804, when the 
manuscript was collected for Col. Mackenzie. No. 2 depends a great deal on 
No. 1 for its details and happens to be an up-to-date work giving an account 
of the dynasty. 
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The manuscript discovered recently is in prose and gives only a brief 
account of the reigns of the several rulers. There is no indication in the 
’ manuscript as to when it was written and by whom. 
Date of tho Manuscript. Nor is it possible to Burmiso if it is a copy of an original 
manuscript on palm leaves. Tho paper used is old 
.and thin and appears to belong to the earlier half of the last centuiy. 


The statements made in the manuscript are by no means authoritative. 
_ . They require corroboration from other sources, 

mpor ance. Nevertheless the manuscript has its own \rh\ub of 

laving been discovered in a place neat the old capital and of giving some points 
which have not been known up to now. 


A peasant named Basappa lived in the village of Hajli Bayal which belong- 
•ed to tho Kojadi province. Ho had two sons named respectively Chau da 
-Gaunda and Bhadra Gaunda of whom Chauija Gaupda was the elder. Both tho 
_ . brothers wore valiant and pious. One day a Brahmin 

ar y is ory. appeared in a dream before Bhadra Gaupda and told 

Urn of tho ant hill near their fields which contained tho RSmeSvara Linga. 
Ho was pursuadod to clear the ant hill — 1 

if he did bo ho would eventually becom ‘ 1 ■ 

and other books it is the elder brother t ’ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ‘ 

‘ ’ ’ 1 ’ ■ 1 1 before 

■ i red the 

t ■ ■ . i ", .drappa 

i cobra 

• ■ • • . • ’ * akened 

.. ■ . mothers 

I • - : ‘ ■ . ■ n their 

rise. 



According to tho manuscript the Vijayanagar Emperor at this time was 
' Initial Date of Founda- SadaSiva R&ya. Tho ‘ Kejadi Nripa Vijaya * mentions 
tion of Dynasty. that Kfishpa Dova Raya was the ruling sovereign. In 

the ' Ke]adi Arasu Vam6avali ’ (see Mackenzie’s collection) Achyuta Raya is 
said to have been ruling. If, as is said in the ‘ Keladi Nripa Vijaya the rule 
(" c * ■ ■ T — — TC*- 1 -- 1 : b — - *" A. D. nono of these rulers can 

\ ■ ■’ ■ ruo that Kj-isbpa Deva Raya 

! . ...._■ . mios w itUin and without. The 

I 1 ' ' “ ’• *• irasimha R5ya I. Krishpa Deva 

Raya came to the throno in 1509 A. D. The manuscript under review states 
tiiat tho rulo of Chaudappa Nayaka commenced in 1630 A. D. This Is not 
also correct for Achyuta Raya was the sovereign then. Tho evidenco of 
4 Keladi Arasu Vamfiavali ’ must thus be taken to account if 1630 A. D. is tho 
real initial date for tho commencement of Chaudappa ’s rule. According 
to the manuscript SadaSiva Raya sent for tho brothers and after consulting 
Chinna Bhapdarada Timmarasayyana Nurapappa employed them against his 
foes. Finally ho sont Chaudappa Nayaka to ICo]adi in the year Vikyitb 
corresponding to 1630 A. D., with power to rulo over Keladi. Bhadrappa 
was detained at tho court and was givon tho namo of Sadafiiva Nayaka after 
tho Emperor’s own name. 

~ ■ ’*■ . ii jjjg Bovonil 

■■ ‘.ingto 164C 

>w founded 
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■the city of Ikken and constructed tho AghoreAvara temple. From now on he 
commenced to rule in Ikkeri, while his brother Chaudappa ruled in Kejadi. 
Rut the latter died shortly and tho rule of tho dynasty was continued by BhAu- 
rappa at Ikkeri. Thenceforth Kejadi ceased to be the capital. The evidence 
of the 1 Kejadi Nr ip a Vi jay a ’ is quite different in this 
SadSSiva Ivuyflka. regard. After tho return of the brother from Vijaya- 
nagar no more is heard of Bhadrappa. It is said that Chaudappa had a son 
named SadaAiva Nayaka with whom he was once wandering in the neighbour- 
hood of Ikkeri sometime during the year 1512 A. 3>. and that having seen there 
a hare pursuing a hound he founded the city of Ikkeri and continued his rule 
thenceforth at tho place. Ho was succeeded by his son SadaAiva Nayaka ifho 
ruled from 1513 A. D. to 1546 A. D. The manuscript under review does not at 
all mention this son of Chaudappa but gives an account of the reign of Bhad- 
rappa alias SadaAiva Nayaka down to 1562 A.D. It is possible that the son Is 
mistaken for tho brother ; but the statement of tho ' Kejadi Nripa Vijaya * 
and other source books to the effect that SadaAiva’s rule ended in 1546 is cer- 
tainly open to doubt. For SadaAiva subjugated Cbandragutti, at any rate, 
not until 1550 A. D. (Mysore Gazetteer, New Series, Vol. II, part III, page 2037); 
and there are a number of records found in the Shimoga District which range 


in 1546 A.D. 

SadaAiva Nayaka of Ikkeri was a very able general and terminated success- 
fully many of tbe wars in which Vijayanagar was ongaged. Tho Emperor 
bestowed upon him many titles among which, according to tbe manuscript, 

‘ Yada-Murari/ was one. This title was bestowed upon him when be defeated 
and Blew a chief of that name. But the ‘ Keladi Nripa Vijaya ’ and other books 
mention that this title denotes the names of two servants of Chaudappa and 
Bhadrappa who willingly offered thomselves to be sacrificed on the occasion of 
ihe discovery of the treasure mentioned above. 

SadaAiva Nayaka was succeeded on the throne of Ikkeri by his eon Hire 
Sankanpa. Nayaka in 1662 A. D. The latter’a rule 
•hi 3 brother BDk * Wa and °ndured till about 1572 A. D. (Angiras Samvatsara). 

Tho manuscript Btates that at this time Sadasivaraya 
of Vijayanagar had died and that Rama Raya had become the Emperor. But 
we know from other Bources that SadaAiva Raya lived till about 1570 A. D. if 
not longer. Nevertheless it is true that Rama Raya was the de f ado ruler at 
Vijayanagar at the time. According to the manuscript RSma Raya was a 
haughty ruler a-- 5 v — 1 * ■ - * *■ ,p . ■' 

the battle that • . ' ■ ■ 1 | ■ ’ \i‘- 1 

Raktakshi (156 ' ■ .■ * " . - ■ * » . . | ■ I ■ » 

tbe 'Keladi N- . '■ ; ' : ■■ ■ ■ , | 1 ■ : •• i .. -i 

Dodda (same n.s Hire) Sa'nkappa’a rule ceased’ in 1558 A. D' and the person in 
power at Ikkeri at the time of tho battle was his brother Chikka Sankappa. 
Tho manuscript under review does not mention the rule of this Chikka San* 
kappa ot^ all. It states that Hire Sankappa was succeeded on tbe throne by 
his son Rama Raja Nayaka in 1572 A. D. There is no mention in the manus* 
-enpt of the story of the grand pilgrimage said to have been undertaken by 
Do^& Sankappa to Delhi and other places and of his having vanquished Ankui 
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Khan. Tho ' Keladi Arasu Vam^avali ’ (See Mackenzie’s Collections, page 333) 
mentions that Dodda Sankappa ■Was deposed by Rama Raya for putting a 
Jahgam priest to death and that Chikka Sankappa was made tho Kayak in his 
place. In the * History of Ikkeri ’ by M. S. Puttanna it is stated that Chikka 
Sankappa was murdered by Dodda Sankappa’s son Rama Raja in 1671. 


No incidents of importance are recorded in the * Keladi Nfipa Vijaya * 
o , during the rulo of Rama Raja Naynka. But the 

ja ya n. manuscript under review mentions that Sankara 
Narayapa Bhatta of Bidira Halli, Bhaira Devi of Bhadatala and the rulers of 
Tarikere and Sode formed a confederacy against him and eventually succeeded 
in poisoning him in the year Chitrablianu (1682-3 A. D.). 


Rama Raja was succeeded on the throne by his brother Hiri Venkatappa 
Nayaka in 1683 A. D. From this time onwards .there appears to bo a general 
agreement between the facts stated in the manuscript and those mentioned in 
the ‘ Kajadi Nfipa Vijaya ’ and other works- 
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Idle and Fortunes ol Sovaram Jagadeesb. 


(By Mr. C. V. Joshi, M.A.) 


1. The name of Sevaram Jagadeesh Btands out prominently in tho military- 
history of tho Baroda Stato during the last 20 years of the 18th century. His = 
H - Earl Account nam0 ** written as Sevaram, as Sivaram or as Shiva- 
19 ar y c ' ram indifferently in the same documents. Sevaram 
Jagadoesh Kumedan (after whoso family name a lane in Baroda is called 
Kumcdan Falia) was a Guad Brahmin of Dee in the Sultanpura pargana of ' 
Oudh, who seems to have entered the services of the Gaikwads from Poona 
at the recommendation of the PeshwaJ Jonathan Duncan describes him as . 
*' a native of Benares formerly said to have been in our (East India Company’s) • 
military service 


2. The oarliest references to his services in Baroda rocords 3 belong to ■ 
1781 A.D. when he is referred to as Sovaram Gardi (Guard). His services- 

Jeins tho Gftikwad Berviee. SCe " to h ^ 6 b “" «™cr°usly appreciated by M, - 
masters as the military Pata (muster-roll) for 1789-90 
shows against hi8 name the grant of a huge sum of Rs. 1,18,380 for covering 
tho oxpensea of 800 gardis and 20 sowars 3 . This was only the beginning of ' 
his rise. Ho was designated as a Gardi Jamatdar at this time. His surname 
Kumedan denotes a horseman from Kumed, a horso. He had always got two 
elephants in his camp *. 


3. The first expedition in which Sevaram was given an independent 
command of an army was that to arrest the progress of Ismail Baig, tho general 
of Marwar, who was proceeding from Jodhpur to - 
Ismail BaSg’B Invasion, exact tributes from the smaller states which now 
form tho Western Rajputana Agency. Ismail en- 
camped a few miles off Patan, a district town in tho Baroda State, to a great 
apprehension in the mind of the Suba of that place. Sayajirao I deputed what 
military resources he could command under Sevaram to oppose Ismail, if" 
he encroached on the Baroda territory *. Sevaram remained encamped at 
Mehsana and complained that he could not face Ismail with the poor equip- 
ment provided to him by his master «. 


4. The Gaikwad rulers therefore enrolled more men in their army and . 
strengthened their fortifications, 7 while they tried to circumvent Ismail’a- 
attack on their territory by entering into negotiations 
Ismail's invasion melt* with the Raja of Marwar. Before Ismail could reach 
away ‘ the Baroda territory a revolution took placo in the - 


1 Unpublished family record. 

■Oons* & Banaji’a Gaikwads of Baroda. English Documents (abbreviated as G. B_ 
henceforth) Vol. IV -P. 320. 

• Unpublished record in State Archive*. 

4 O. B. Vol. V. P. 122 : VI.P. OS etc. 

• Historical Selections from Baroda State Records Vol. Ill, 14. 

• /bid in. 23. 

• ibid in, 40. 
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-ministry at Jodhpur 8 and the Max-war general had unexpectedly to retreat 
to Jodhpur. If an engagement between Baroda and Jodhpur had taken place, 
Sevaram’s abilities as a commander would have been put to the test but un- 
fortunately no occasion arose at this time to prove his mettle (August 1791). 


5. Before Sevaram came into power, the mulukgxri campaigns of the 
•Gaikwads were irregular. Sevaram organised the compaigns and fixed the 

Tn nf m-uw • amount of dues in coin. In one of his earliest letters * ** 

In cnarge of Mulukgm. ^ ^ ^ DungarpQr State Qnd returned 

without creating an enemy with a small tribute as ghasdana Among the 
places where they collected tributo were the larger States of Palanpur and 
Idar. Sevaram is addressed for the first time as a Subhedar in the Dewan’s 
letter dated the 27th May 1794 10 expressing satisfaction at the result of his 
■ operations at Limdi and other places in Kathiawar. It seems his status was 
raised 11 by this time and in 1798 we find that his friendship was sought by 
Khawas Meru, the powerful minister of Jrtmnagar in his rebellion against his 
master 1J . From 1794 to 1800 he held the office as Subha of the mulubgiri 
expeditions in Kathiawar, Rewakantha and Mahinkantha. He never met with 
a defeat, while his conduct towards the conquered people was always humane 
and considerate. The tributaries were taught by him to look upon the Gaik- 
wads not as their oppressors visiting them annually for plunder but as their 
sovereigns receiving a fixed annual tribute 13 . 


6. Besides the mulukgiri work, Sevaram achieved success in many other 
deputations from the Baroda rulers. In 1793, he captured the insuperable 
tt- , •» fortress of Sankheda, 27 miles E of Baroda from a 

His o e xpioits. recalcitrant kinsman of the Gaikwads, where he was 
for some time posted for maintaining order Ho took part in the battle 
of Dehgam (near Ahmedabad) fought between the Baroda Gaikwads and their 
felations of Kadi in December 1794, which ended in favour of Baroda l5 . In 
1800, dissensions began between Aba Shelukar, the Peshwa’s Suba of Ahmeda- 
bad and the Gaikwad sarkar. Sevaram’s family was at that time living in 
the Gaikwad haveli at Ahmedabad which was besieged while Sevaram was 
out. Shelukar was so notorious for his rapacity and outrageous conduct to- 
wards his enemies that Sevaram’s wife put all the female members of the house 
to death and then cut off her own head with a sword to save disgrace at the 
hands of tho enemy. Hanuman Baksh the 2 years old son who survived this 
self-imposed massacre was doprived of a finger and carried away by Aba. 18 We 
are short of material to enable us to know how Sevaram avenged himself on 
Aba Sholukar for this wrong or how he recovered his son from the enemy. 


* Ibid m, 44. 

* Historical Selections from B. S. Records Vol. III-l. 

Ibid III 254. 

11 “ The main body of tho Gftdcwad troops is an infantry accoutred and disciplined in 
tho European manner and commanded from tho first embodiment by Sovarnm.” (Nathan 
Crow’* letter dated 22 Juno 1801. G. B- Vol. IV-P. 67). 

** Historical Selections from B. S. Records Vol. VI, 40. 

11 Unpublished family account. 

14 Historical Selections from B. S- Records Vol. Ill, 147. 
i* Ibid III, 1C6. 

14 Unpublished family account. 
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7. This faithful sorvant of the Maharaja of Baroda was after this to change 
into a staunch enemy of the Baroda ministry. Raoji, the Dowon and his 
t brother Babaji, the commander of Baroda, were power- 

Change of Side. f u i during the timo of Govindrao Maharaja who 
-died in 1800- The new 3Ioharaja Anandrao was at first in the hands of his 
illegitimate stepbrother Kanhoji who rose to the position of a dictator. The 
minister and his brothor gained over the Arab mercenaries and opulent mer- 
chants of the city to their side and with their help they sent Kanhoji a prisoner 
to the fort of Ranapur. Then they doprived the Maharaja of all freedom 
and kept him in confinement at the Palace. Their authority in the State 
excited the jealousy of Malharrao of Kadi, who was a near relation of Anandrao 
and ho commenced offensive operations against the ministry and its adherents. 
Sevaram had an “ undubitablo attachment to the cause of Kanhoji” 17 . He 
therefore sent Malharrao offers of joining him with his troops. ** Though 
the disgust of this commander ”, Nathan Crow of Surat writes to the Governor 
hf Bombay, “ is too well founded and too notorious to admit of doubt, still 
the prudence of Malharrao would not allow him to trust the introduction of 
his troops until he gavo his son as hostage. Ho has now got him in Kadi 
and Sovaram is advancing towards a junction ” ls . Sevaram took 13 guns 
from Babaji’s party to Kadi with him 1 *. Previous to his engagement at 
Kadi Sevaram " had great overtures made him from Raoji at Baroda 
His desertion was regarded as an act of treachery by most of the East India 
Company’s officers**. But their judgment cannot be regarded as impartial 
as they had joined Raoji’ s patty and had put their finger into the jam-pot 
of Baroda politics. 

8. Sevaram’s desertion was bitterly resented by Raoji who looked upon 
it os a defection. Handing over Sevaram to bo 
Malharrao chastised was to be an important article of the treaty 
Qaikwa . insisted upon by his brother Babaji to the British 

officers who had joined Raoji **. A battle between the forces of the two Gaik- 
wads was commenced at Kadi. Sovaram was the first who began a fire on tho 
English, who were fighting on the Baroda side ,s . Parker, an English com- 
mandant of Malharrao treacherously informed the Company’s officers that 
Sevaram, the Pathans and Gosavis had resolved to moke a joint attack on the 
Baroda-cum-English army. Treachery was successful, Malharrao had to 
acknowledge defeat and surrendered to the British commander. During the 
negotiations for pcaco Sevaram was Malharrao ’s most trusted counsellor **. 
After the complete surrender of Malharrao, Sevaram clipped away from Kadi 
with Malharrao’s family including Khanderao, the son of the unfortunate 
jahagirdar, and jewellery (4th May * 5 1802) to avoid the members of the 
family being retained as hostages by tho enemy. 


” G. B. Vol. IV-P. 67. 

11 Ibid Vol. IV-P. 19 Letter dated 21st December 1801. 
11 Ibid Vol. IV-P. 19 Letter dated 17 December 1601. 

** Ibid Vol IV-P. 169. 

»* Ibid Vol. rV-P- 233 Letter dated 6 February 1802. 

** Ibid. p. 324. 

*» Ibid. P. 306 
“ Ibid, V. 362- 
*» Ibid. V. 370- 
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9. After Malharrao 's surrender Sevaram was glad to regain services under 
his old master Kanhojirao who had fled from his con* 

- Joins Kanhoji Gaikwad. finement at Ranapur in November 1802 2fl . Four 
months later Sevaram was able to muster 200 to 300 
cavalry and a troop of 1000 go 3 avis. Kanhoji and Sevaram were to proceed 
north-ward but both of them found themselves in distress. “ Sevaram was 
arrested by his own people for their arrears but they allowed him to go away 
on giving them an elephant, a string of pearls and some gold 27 Aftor this 
release he proceeded on 6th March 1803 to Godhra with 150 cavalry and 100 
Rajput infantry 2 s. But no better fate awaited him there, for the two rebels 
were soverely defeated by the Baroda Army under British officers and had to 
fly from place to place in the Panch mahals. Both were “ very much distres- 
sed for the means of defraying their expenses 29 ”. 


10. Malharrao of Kadi cleverly made his escape from Nadiad on 4th Decem- 
, F .. _ her 1802. He wrote to Sevaram inviting him to join 

ao * him with a force 30 (May 1803). Sevaram 's quota to- 

Kanhoji’s army had risen to 150 horses and nearly 4000 sepoys from Bengal, 
Benares and Oudh 31 . On 25th June Kanhoji, Sevaram and Abud were en- 
camped at a village on the Mahi river waiting for' an opportunity to cross it and _ 
join Malharrao who was on the S W bank. But this coalition never could take 
place 81 . Malharrao was not given refuge by any of the Kathiawad Chiefs and 
his free movements came to an end with his capture by Vitthalrao Devaji in. 
October 1803. 


11. Instead of beirlg disheartened by Malharrao’a capture, Kanhoji con- 
, tinned to harass the country. He was firm about- his 

e 08 t cause. followers and said that he had given them a guarantee 
in the same manner as the company had given it to the family of his rival the 
late Dewan Raoji 33 . In August 1804 a reporter of the East India Company 
wrote : “ The kasids (couriers) found Kanhoji encamped with his force in the 
centre of the town (Ratlam, C. I.), this consisting of 100 horses and about 50 
men. Sevaram is the only sardar at present with him. There is but one 
elephant now remaining of the 3 34 ”. Even this sardar was forced to abandon 
the lost cause of the rebel prince in a short time. No papers are available to 
show why Sevaram left Kanhoji in 1804-5 but it is clear that he had taken 
shelter at Wadhwan early in 1805 from an order of the same year from Anandrao- 
Maharaja to the thakor of that place which Bays, “ Sevaram Jagadeesh & 
■declared enemy of the Sarkar was harboured by you for six months and allowed 
to go away without informing them. All his property down to a piece of cord 
and up to an elephant should be handed over to the State on oath aS ”. He- 
doos not appear to have taken active part in any political affairs after this. 


*• Historical Selections Voi. IV, 511. 

»»G. B- Vol. V-P. 111. 

*» G. B. Vol- V-P. 100. 

*» Ibid . Vol, V. P. 113. 

>• Ibid. Vol. V., 64. 

»* Ibid. Vol. VI-J03. 105. 

*' Ibid. Vol, VI-90. 

** G. B. Vol. VI-r. 130. 

»* ibid. Voi. vi.p. iso. 

** Historical Selections from B. S- Records Vol. IV, SI. 
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12. Sevaram gtvvo up his political career after this and passed the romtun- 
„ ing four or five years of his life in peace in the sorvioo 

is as aye 0 f Qod Ranchhodrai at Dakor, 30 miles N. of Baroda. 
He was reconciled to Anandrao Maharaja and his name was enlistod again as 
a eardar in 1809-10 A. D. to remain on the scroll only for a short time bocauso 
he died tho samo year. Tho Stato which had declared him on enemy five yoars 
back spent Rs 1000 for his obsequies 38 . Ho was a bravo man who would 
fight for principle rathor than for personality. But his struggle was never 
crowned with success and ho had to content himself by remembering his ver- 
sion — whatever it was — of tho adage, 11 Not failure but low aim is crime.” 


*• Unpublished family account and State record. 





An unpublished Dutch Record in Malayalam ot A.D. 1663 
[By. Mr. It. V. Poduvnl, B.A.] 

This is an old cadjan (palmyra leaf) document dated the 14th July,- 
1663 A.D., recording an agreement entered into by the Dutch East India 
Company with the Rajas of Cochin and Purakkad (also known ns Chempa- 
kasseri or Ambalapuzha). The Raja of Purakkad agrees to become an 
enemy of any person who is hostile to the Roja of Cochin, to send away 
from his territory, Goda Varma who was rr pretender to the throne of 
Cochin, and to bo an ally of that Company in future just as he was an ally 
of the Portuguese in the past. He also agrees to permit the Dutch 
East India Company to erect a factory and to demolish a portion of the 
mud-wall enclosing his capital. 

2. The Raja of Purakkad was under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Raja of Cochin when the Dutch defeated the Portuguese and captured 
their ports of Cranganno^e on the 16th January, 1662, and Cochin on the 
7th January, 1663. It was necessary for the Company to compel the Raja 
of Purakkad, of whom they were afraid, to formally acknowledge the over-' 
lordship of the Raja of Cochin, after they had virtually made the latter - 
it vassal of theirs, and hence the present agreement. 

3. The Raja of Purakkad was eventually defeated and his territory 
annexed to Travancore in 1754 A.D., by Maharaja Martanda Varma, the 
Great king of Travancore, who ruled from 1729 to 1758 A.D. He also- 
defeated the Dutch East India Company in the battle of Colachel in A.D., 
1741, which paved the way for their disappearance from the Malabar 
Coast. 

The following is the translation of the text of the treaty entered into 
between the Perumpatnppu.Valia Tampuran (Raja of Cochin), the Honour- 
able the Dutch (East. India) Company and Chempakasseri Swarupam- 
(Porakknd) on 14th Meenam 838 (March 1663) : — 

"1. Forgetting all that has taken place between the parties in the past, 
there shall be perpetual alliance and confidence in the future, so long as the 
bud and moon shall endure. 

2 The Porakkad Raja shall not in future do any act of hostility towards 
the Cochin Raja and the Company; and if at any time the Portuguese or 
any other neighbouring state 6hall proceed against them as enemies, the- 
Porakkad Roja shall put himself forward as the enemy of such power 
or powers. " . 

3. Tho Porakkad Raja shall crush the power of Godavarma and keep - 
him out of the country for ever. 

4. The Porakkad Raja shall have faith in the Company, as hitherto 
in the Portuguese, and shall entertain greater confidence in the company. 

6. The Raja shall not allow pepper or cinnamon to bo weighed in 
Porakkad, nor exported from it, without the permission of the Raja of 
Cochin and of the Company. All rights and dues regarding these articles 
shall enure to them as already settled by custom. 
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6. It is resolved that the Honourable Company shall erect a fort for 
cthe protection of th© Porakkad Eaja and his country. 

7. The Porakkad Baja Bhnll not permit any on© elso except th© Company 
'to bring elephants to his territories or to take them out of it. 

8. All Portuguese vessels in Porakkad shall be given up to th© Company 
by the Eaja. Th© money spent for this shall be given to the Porakkad 
Eaja by the Company. 

9. To mark the sincerity of his friendship, the Porakkad Eaja will 
dismantle a fortified wall 100 Koles long and very broad, constructed in 
Bis territories; and it is agreed, according to the wishes of th© Company 
and the Cochin Eaja, that this wall shall not bo ropairod and shall be 
allowed to go to ruin untouched by th© hand of man. 

10. If any enemy invade Cochin or Porakkad territories, the Company 
shall render all available help to th© Eajas according as truth and justice 
require and drive out the invaders. 

11. The Cochin and Porakkad Eajas agree to give the company all 
powers and privileges enjoyed by the Portuguese.” 

Six copies have been taken of this treaty, all being signed tmd sealed 
by the parties — that is, three copies in Dutch and three in Malayalam— each 
•party to retain two copies, one in Dutch and one in Malayalam. 

The Cochin Eaja and Admiral Ryklof Van Goens representing the 
Company, signed their names and the Porakkad Eaja affixed his royal 
mark — a Shank or conch-sholl. 
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Some Original Marathi Documents. 

[By Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A.] 

I. 

The following memorandum, which the late Mr.' S. V. Athalye of 
Shiposhi, dates 24th March 1772, and which is from his collection, con- 
tains references to many orders that may have been issued by the Peshwa, 
and also throws light on many other matters. It refers to the acquittal 
of the charge of not crediting to the state treasury the fine imposed on 
the famous Hingne brothers and also it shows in what matters the Peshwa 
issued Sanads and in what matters he could issue direct orders. It also 
throws light on the possessions of the Peshwas, directly administered by 
them and through the Sarnnjamdars and also the movements of notable 
persons. 

The document is as follows:— 

Memoranda: From before there were continued to Bapuji, Purshottanr 
and Deorao, sons of Mahadeo Hingne, the envoyship of Delhi and other 
states of (northern) India and also Inam villages, lands, Saranjam, posts, 
etc. After recovering a Nazar (euphesism of a fine or may be succession 
Tax) of rupees twenty lacs in Samas Khamsen, then at Delhi, they were 
confermed. Recently Babaji Laxman Sangamcshwarknr, who is a resi- 
dent of Chanderi mis-represented to the Government that a balance re- 
mained to be recovered out of the rupees twenty lacs due from them. 
Upon that their Emoyships, lands, etc., were ordered to be attached 
and the matter was referred to a Panchayat (for investigation) (N.B. 
This shows the esteem in which the Panchayats were held in those days, 
as even state affairs were referred to them for decision). The Panchayat 
after investigation saw the receipt of rupees twenty lacs in the hand- 
writing of Bapuji Ballal Phadke from the state records and (the Hingnes) — 
produced the receipt in their possession. Upon this it decided that no 
balance remained to be due. In these circumstances since Joshi had 
mode a false representation, the Government has decided to restore the- 
possessions (of the Hingnes) granted according to previous orders. There- 
fore it is prayed (by Hingnes) that the Government may grant Sanads 
or orders as follows : — 

1. Chanderi in Parogana Nasik is held in heriditory Inam. About this 
an order should issue to Balkrishna Hari Gajre that the village has been 
freed from the attachment and therefore its possession should°be restored 
to the applicants (Hingnes) and a Sanad ordering that the amount of 
.Revenue recovered from the village (during the time of the attachment) 
should (also) be restored. (N.B. It nlso shows in what matters an 
ordinary letter was issued and in what a sealed document such as a SannJ 
was necessary. Gajre was in charge of the territory directly under the- 
Peshwas and so an ordinary letter to him was sufficient but as in the- 
matter of the restoration of the money credited to the -state treasurv a 
sealed order was necessary.! • ' 



2. Th© villnge of Bhngur in Paragana Dindori is hold in Inrim. Abou 
this a lcttct to the effect that the attachment on it is removed be issue 
to the Re\cnue Officer, Sad a shiv Dikshit, and n Sanad be issued to th 
effect that the control over the village he given back as well ns any revemi 
that may have been recovered. 

3. At Xasik town Inam lands measuring 25 bigkns, according to th 
Illulii yards. About it a letter containing an order to Kbando Ganesl 
that the attachment has been remo\ed, and also a Sanad to this effect. 

4. In Pnragnun Kalpi, District Bundelkliand, there is given a salary o 
Its. 500 (per annum) for the post of Mujmndnr (accountant). For tin 
a Sanad should issue to Bnlaji Oovind (a son of the famous Go\indpan 
Bundele) that the salary be paid and the work suspended to be taken. 

5. In Paragana Chandwnd, there is the ser\iee tenure of Mujuin carry 
mg a salary of Rs. 100. For this a Sanad should issue to Tukoji Holka: 
that the work oC the post he tnken from an agent (of Hingne’s) and th( 
salary be paid. 

G In heu of the Sardcshimikhi of Gnngathndi an annuity of Rs. 10( 
is paid. A letter be written to Amritrao Krislina to continue it as before 
■and also a Sanad be granted. 

7. Mnhndji Sbirnle has to pay Rs. 500 per day according to the Govern 
ment’s Sanad. A Sanad should issue to continue it accordingly. 

8. Rs. 200 are attached to the post of Daftardnr at Patta Avadha. 
A letter be written to Ganpatrno Keslinv that it should be continued ai 
before and cr Sanad granted. 

9. At the fort of Rnmscj there arc two posts for the Subnislii one 
Snrsubhedari of the Fort For this letters be written to Naro Shankar to 
continue the salaries of Rs. 550 ns before 

10. A Sanad to issue to Mnhadji Shinde that the posts of 50 Cavalry 
men at Rs. 200 each according to the previous Sanad be continued. 

11. It is prayed that Andhrotc, Paragana Dindori which is held in Inam 
according to a previous Sanad be continued. 

12. It is prayed that in heu of the salary for Fadnishi at Nnsilc, the 
amount of Rs 400 he transferred to some part, in some other place. 

12A. Sannds were issued to Shinde and Holknr granting Rs. 40,000 as 
■Salary for Sarnnjam in Pnrgann Mecrnt District Antcrveda. But now 
Meerut is under the Rohillas. Therefore Sanads were issued by the 
Shinde imd Holknr transferred the amount to paragana Kunch District 
Bundelkhnnd. Sannd should issue to give control in Kunch Taluka and 
■give all sorts of help. 

13. Sannd should issue to Bnlaji Govind that he should give over 
control to our Knmnvisdar (Revenue Officer) and give all sorts of help and 
a Sannd be granted. 

14. A letter be issued to Visaji Krishna that according to the Govern- 
ment’s Sannd granting amount from Kunch and other Mahals. Shinde 
and Holkar have given a Sanad transferring it to account of Paragana 
Kunch District Bundelkhnnd. (Visaji Krishna) should order Bnlaji Govind 
to give over control without trouble and continue the salary as before and a 
Sanad be granted. 
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15 The following cm oy ships (1) Stole Delhi, (2) State Jninngar, (3) 
Sujn-ud-Douln, together with the grant attached according to Snnad as 
before, (4) State Jtolnlla and Pathans beyond the Ganges: — (i) Ahmad 
Khan, (n) Sadulln Khan, (iii) Dundekhan, (iv) Hafiz Rchmut Khan, (v) 
Kajh Khan {should continue). 

(N.B. 13 and 14 shows that the Peslnva’s officer held equal jurisdiction 
with Shindc and Ilolkar in Northern India and that they had no control 
in Bundclkliand ) 

16. Letters to Tulcoji Ilolkar, Mnhadji Shinde and Visaji Krishna that 
the emoyship and Saranjam have been granted ns before and therefore 
•they should utilise the services of Hingne’s in Hindustan (Northern India). 
Accordingly three Sanads be granted. 

N B — The entire document throws light on the complicated j-et ordered 
system of the Maralha Government. 

n. 

Below is another document in the name of Damodar Deorao Hmgne, son 
of Deorao, mentioned in the first document. This is dated 13tb 
January 1793. 


Memorandum. 

There is a grant of Its G,000 for daily allowance and Its. 10,000 for 
•cavalry, total Its 16,000 to Damodar Deorao Hingne. The Saheb (Teshwa) 
has agreed to continue and is continuing it. From date Javal'san Tissen 
to date 29 San Sales Tissen, i.c., for three years and one month, the 
amount comes to Its 49,333-5-3. It was also agreed to allow Its. 20,000 
■out of the former balance. Out of this, draft of Its. 8,000 has been given 
on Hnrsangarli Gorai. Out of the latter Rs. 5,000 have been recovered, 
leaving Rs. 3,000 unrecovered. Adding this sum to the former outstand- 
ing, the total comes to Rs. 52,333-5-3. Against this Rs. 8,000 were 
received from Rajaram Vithal at Jamgaon, leaving the net balance of Rs. 
44,333-5-3. It is now agreed that of these Rs. 25,000 should he given 
from the balance in the Hnzur Treasury. They will he received. It is 
-now prayed that for the balance of Rs. 19,433-5-3, draft be given on such 
a place in Malwa where the amount will be received and for the future 
■the Huzur is compefent fo carry on our maintenance by a suitable grant. 

N.B. — It appears from the corresponding agreement dated 28th January 
1793, which enumerates all the items mentioned in the above document 
that this agreement was made with Scindhia, ns it is dated Vnnvadi near 
Toona. 


HI. 

"Below is another paper of transactions with Bapuji Mahadeo, dated 4th 
February 1758. 

Memorandum. 

Bapuji Mahadeo Vakil has been ordered to pay Rs. 20,00,000 ns Nazar. 
•Out of this lie has to receive money on account "of his dues. To this 
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have to be added the amount on account of the attachment of villages. 
That amount will be settled at Poona. If os its result, if any balance 
remains to be paid to the Government, he should pay it. For the present, 
as agreed to by him in writing, Rs. 4,50,289-13*0 are kept in abeyance. 
The remaining amount is credited in Suhorsan Saman Somsen Maya and 
Alaf, as below:— 

1. Rs. 7,09,010-12-0, on account of the remuneration to the squadron 
of Antaji Manakeshwar. 

2. Rs. 6,00,000 as loan due from the persons named below; from these 
persons the amounts will be recovered with interest and credited into the 
Treasury. 

Rs. 5,00,000 due from Chintamani Dikshit. 

Rs. 1,00,000 due from Antaji Manakeshwor. 

3. Rs. 1,47,115-7-0. The gentleman’s remuneration is fixed at Rs. 
40,000 per annum. For the four years, San Khamas to the present year, 
it comes to Rs. 1,60,000. Deduct from this his horses, elephants, camels, 
attached, out of the price of which amounting to Rs. 12,884-5-0, have been 
credited to his remuneration account leaving the balance (as mentioned 
here). 

4. Rs. 72,375, The price of horses, elephants, camels. 

5. Rs. 5,000 to be paid on account of an elephant as an honoured gift- 

0. Rs. 6,200. The price of ordenance. 

Total of tho above 

Rs. 15,39,711-3-0. 

After deducting the above from the amount of Rs. 20,00,000 (which- 
comes to Rs. 19,80,900), the balance is unaccounted for. The state’s; 
accounts contains the account as shown above, dated 24th Jamadilavar, 
Sulier San Saman Khumsen Maya and Alaf. So it is ordered. End of the- 
document. 

N B. — -This document also shows the tortuous ways in which accounts, 
w^re kept and like the two previous ones gives many clues. 

IV. 

Below js a letter dated 26th July 1791, addressed to Tatya Saheb- 
( ? Phadke). It begins : — 

Received on 6th Moharum Shake 1713. 

To the respected Tatya Saheb. 

From Govindrrro and Damodar, after presentation of respects, it i? 
requested from Delhi. Ere this, letters dated 26 Shaval have been sent 
.to the Government and to yourself. From them all the facts must have 
become known. As regards happenings here Patil Saheb is on the wav 
resting at Devgad, near Devipur, in District Cbittor. Ambaji Ingle and 
Raja Zahm Smgh of Kotah came and reported facts about the affairs. 
Seventeen lacks of rupees which were to be received on account of the 
tribute for the management of forts, etc., in that province, have been 
credited by them. Nothing has been settled about the affair of the- 
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Chittodwala (Oodeypur). He agrees to pay Its. 10,00,000 but Ambaji 
Ingle says that if the Patil Buvtr stops for two months, the former will 
recover tribute of rupees fifty Inch*. Therefore it is now decided to stay 
here for some days. But great scarcity prevails in the cnmp. The in- 
coming of provisions bos been stopped from all directions. Bice is sold 
at four seers for a rupee. Consequently people are much disturbed. It 
is under contemplation to go to Ujjain. The balance due from Jodhpur 
has been received Jaipur has not cleared tho account. It proposes to 
send some cash and things. Raja Bije Singh has dis-appointed Ismail 
Beg. Pathans etc., are surrounding the Subhednr of Gujrath. Ismail 
Reg intends to join them and raise trouble there. • This is what is rumour- 
ed. Gopalrao Bhau and Jivaba Dnda Baxi and others, with their mobile 
troops, are camping at a distance of thirty miles. De Boin Frenchman 
and Lakhoba Dade have gone to Shekhavati with their troops. After 
recovering the tribute from them the latter will go to Revadi and after 
settling the matter of Shahaji, will go to Mathura for camping. De Boin 
•with his troops, will go to Anterveda towards the Sikhs. Subhedar 
{Malhnrrao) and All Bahadur are still camping at Dewas. Troops and 
Pendhans daily recover provisions from the territory of Rao Raja. After 
■settling the accounts, they will come to camp. Subhedar Saheb proposes 
that if Patil Saheb goes to Uj'jain, he will have Bapuji Holkar with his 
troops here and himself go to Maheshwor The Sikhs and Nain Smgh, 
and other Gujars. numbering about 5 to 7 hundred cavalry, are giving 
much trouble in the districts of Anterveda and Meerut. None can pass 
safely on the road People require insurance. This is the condition. 
News has been received bv the Government about Taimur Shah, that he 
has called to him Murad Shah and other Moghal nobles and having taken 
•oaths of allegiance from them, is collecting troops. He intends to invade 
Tndia after two months. Shahaji having heard this news has written 
accordingly to Patil Buva. There is no harmony between the Padshah 
and his Prime Minister. Nawab Vnzir is enjoying himself at T^ucknow. 
After Gopalrao comes to Revadi Shahaji will go there. After going there 
he will report about developments there. 

N B. — This is evidently an important news letter and the Athnlve 
•collection has many such. 
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A letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh of Marwar relating to the Gujrat Affairs. 

[By Pandit Bishcshwar Nnth Reu.] 

The letter, dated 10th November 1730 A. D. teas written by Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh, from. Alimadabad, to his ambassador nt the Mughal court. 
It discloses the devastated condition of Gujrat as well as the weak adminis- 
tration of the Mughal Court, and commands the ambassador to ask Nawab 
Khan Dauran, tho minister of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, for tlio early 
dispatch of men and money in order to bring the affairs of Gujrat under control. 

A translation of tho letter which is preserved in the Sardar Museum, 
Jodhpur, is given below and the letter measures 5' li 9'. 

(The lines on the top and margin written in the Maharaja’s own hand.) 

You should inform the Nawab precisely what is written. 

Nawab had remarked that in our honour lies bis honour. The time has 
now come to make good his words, and so arrange for men and money to be 
despatched immediately. Send money atonco, otherwise it will be difficult 
for us to remain here under conditions in which Sarbulandkkan lived. 

Convey this to the Nawab. It is our command. Further you wrote us 
that we Bhcruld atonce leave for Gujrat, so that our object may be gained. 
We have, accordingly, arrived in Gujrat, and succeeded in performing an un- 
paralled deed which has not been performed by any one else before. Now 
the turn is yours to render service. Your services will only be appreciated on 
your making arrangements for tho 8 months’ expenditure (to be now incurred), 
Jagir, and getting the deputation of military assistants. You have our 
royal pleasure, bo you may live in peace. 

(Inscription of the Royal seal.) 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to the sovereign, 
king of kings, paramount sovereign Maharaja Sbri Abhayasinghdeva, who 
shines like the sun on this earth. 

Hari, Amba, Soor (sun) and Vinavaka, may these five deities always 
bestow favours. 

(Approval of the letter by the Maharaja in his own calligraphy.) 

It is our command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount sovereign, 
Maharaja Sliri Abhayasinghji deva, Bhandari Amarsingh and Purohit Vardh- 
mnn should note his favours. We had already favoured you with a letter and 
everything should be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore- 
said letter for the arrangement of money which we hope might have been, 
arranged after discussion with tho Nawab. A fresh reminder has again been 
despatched, which you ehould hand over (to the Nawab), and press him for 
money. Everything depends upon it. Nothing is left out • of the Sharif - 
crop. Nawab (Sarbuland) has squeezed even- pie of the income, whether it 
was given v iltmgly or under pressure. The district Ijardars * (lease holders) » 
have also likewise collected the rent. This is the real condition of the Sharif 
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crop. As regards the income from customs, it can only bo realised when the 
'trade flourishes and that can only be collected when people will re-inhabit 
their homes. The Nawab might also be knowing that there is no source of 
income left under this head as the wholo of Khalsn and Jarjir lands have been 
resumed. You should make him conversant with everything. 

Further, wo are sending the account of receipts after its preparation by 
the Imperial revenue officers, etc., and the Nawab is fully nwnro of the forces 
kept hero and the expenditure required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are 
required here for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 
rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of lead. As 
regards assistants, onty Azmatullaklian was sent, whose oxpenses also fell on 
■our own pocket. Such was the poor condition of the equipment and finances 
when we undertook this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbuland Khan was tho governor of tho place, who, inspite 
•of receiving a croro of rupees as well as a largo number of military assistants 
from the Emperor, sat idlo in the city, while the enemy devastated tho pro- 
vince, and he (Sarb’uland) daro not como out (to faco them), but being over- 
powered paid Chauth (fourth part of the revenue). Tin's shows tho strength 
of the enemy. They are not even satisfied by the levy of Chauth, but Baroda, 
Dabhoi, Jamhusar, etc., yielding a revenue of 30 'lacs, have also passed 
under their control. Surat including 2S districts is under the sway of Pilu 
-and any remittance of their revenue depends on his sweet-will. Pavagarh is 
field by Chimna, and tho fort of Champaner is under tho possession of Kantha. 
They pretend to be lords of tho land and collect Ch'ixith, Dcsmulchi, Peshkash ’ 
and administer somo of tho places also. Such is their audacity. 

This was tho condition prevailing in the province when Sarbulandkhan, 
By proving himself untrue to his salt, disobeyed the orders of the Emperor, 
and severed all his connections with him. Tho reason was that for the last 
15 or 20 years, tho Subedars of various provinces havo thrown off tho yoke of 
allegiance and havo not conceded the control of their province to any one whom 
"the Emperor was pleased to send. The mighty have dominated tho weak. 
This is the condition of the empire. 

He (Sarbuland) also viewed it in the same light and was also backed by 
■some miscreants. He thought himself safe relying on his huge artillery, 
munitions, number of soldiers, a fort like Gujrat and the tottering condition 
■of the Imperial court. Looking to the weakness and tho chaos at tho court, 
it might have turned out as lie had imagined, but we, on our part, taking into 
-consideration that we have undertaken the task, collected artillery, gun- 
powder, lead, etc., from our own purse, and as by the grace of God, wo already 
possess the forces we fulfilled this difficult task with tho help of our own m en 
•only. Among the Imperial officials, only Karimkhan joined us with 200 horse, 
-while the rest of the show was staged from our own purse. We paid off 10 to . 
15 lacs of rupees to the forces by mortgaging our own jewellery and brought 
"the Miyan (Sarbuland) to book. 

• The task which could not be performed till now in the present regime 
•could bo accomplished (by us) and we gained control over the administration 
■ot 22 districts. A man like Sarbulandkhan was defeated and driven away, 
after being deprived of his artillery, and he quitted the place after many 
■entreaties. All of his big officials were put to the sword, yet he was so proud ■ 
and arrogant to hand over the city to us only on condition of the receipt of 
40 lacs of rupees as his duos. He also invited the enemy (Maharattas) and 
used all other tactics, but bo felt the blow of our sword, that he lost his wit* 
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:apd begged for pardon saying — “ Maharaja, considering the old ties of friend- 
ship existing between us, kindly forgive roe for the* follies committed by me. 
It was duo to my bad luck that I created bo much fuss. Some of the Imperial ' 
■nobles instigated mo to opposo you and I reaped what I sowed. Now I may 
please be spared my life This was his plight when ho left the place. 

Wo on our part havo rendered sterling servico and now it is for tho Emperor 
to appreciato it. As wo had undertaken to fulfill tho task, we completed it 
by arranging for men and money from our own purse. We never pressed him 
tfor money and military assistance, etc., at that moment, thinking that the 
Nawab might not take it as an excuso for our unwillingness to -proceed to 
Gujrat. This was the main reason why wo did not write to him in this connec- 
tion. But it is not fair on the part of the Nawab that ho should sit silent 
•over such a matter. Relying on our own forces and putting our lives at stake 
wo could successfully complete tho task, but had anybody else undertook 
this task ho would havo been utterly ruined by lack of men and money and the 
Imperial cause would have also suffered. The laxity in the control of other 
provinces as well as the weakness of the Empire is the result of this very cause. 

The Nawab is wise enough in every rospect, and we, relying upon his word 
ihad undertaken this task. As the Nawab has the burden of the control of 
other affairs of the Empire so it is incumbent on him to arrange for the dispatch 
.of men and money at his earliest. The Nawab knows every thing about the 
enemy. To arrange for the upkeep of tho force for a period of 8 months, i.e., 
up to Ashad is essential and the enemy if not fully crushed will again raise hi3 
lead. This is the reason why we have to keep a force at an approximate cost 
of Rs. 5,00,000 por month and accordingly will require rupees 40 lacs for the 
coming period of eight months. In Gujrat the winter crop has been damaged 
.and the condition of tho crop of the rainy season has already been narrated. 

, Further, Sarbulandkhan who had received a huge amount from the 
Emperor and in addition plundered the province and resumed Khalsa and 
.Jagir lands when departed from this place, left 1$ years’ salary of his forces in 
.arrears, and as he could not arrange for the transport he managed for it by 
.selling gunpowder and lead. As we too were short of gunpowder and lead, 
we purchased these things worth rupees 20 to 25 thousands. Others also 
-purchased the same from him. This is the plight of the city and the province. 
Ho who daro not even come out of the city, did not maintain a forco as large 
as ours and collected all the dues of the rainy season crop quitted the place in 
such paucity of funds. This shows the devastation of Gujrat. 

You should impross upon the Nawab all these facts and make him aware 
that if he wants to check the activities of tho enemy, he should arrange for all 
-these requirements. A dispute about the Chnulh between Kantha and Chimna 
is going on hence they both will return here. It has come to be known that 
Muhammadkhan has left for Ujjain, and has been given rupees 36 lacs to meet 
his expenses.^ Besides this as per his wish he has been promised the services 
• of Hada Durjansal Bhadoriya, etc., to assist him. The Nawab may therefore 
bo informed not to dispatch any one of them (Bhadoriya etc.) to that side and 
acquaint Chhatar Singh, etc., who havo already left the place to reach here u 
early as possible. The enemy seems to advance towards this side, and the 
_Z amidari system is to be abolished. Explain all these facts to the Nawab. 
Our previous dues were to be recovered from the revenue of Gujrat, but 
nothing is left here and we owe rupees 15 lacs to the creditors, so try to get ' 
■the amount of our pay charged to the revenue of Sambhar and also manage 
-for the fresh sum required for 8 months. Further remind the Nawab to can- 
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out early tho orders already issued regarding tho rest of our Jagir, Rajadhiraj’s- 
Jagir, extra Jagir for ourselves and Rajadhiraj, and tho grant of titlo. For- 
merly, when Roshanuddaullah put up a false complaint (against us) to tho 
Emperor, you satisfied the Nawab, who in his turn convinced tho Emperor 
and the Emperor wrote (us) about his faith in our loyalty. Now the Emperor 
has realised the true facts, and tho mouth of some of our enemies have been 
filled with dust. But at present, the condition of tho Imperial court is as it is. 

Jaisinghji is at present trying to get Fatehpur Jhunjhanu, Jharod, etc., 
in his Jagir, but you should endeavour to get them included in our Jagir. In 
case you fail to do so atleast get them bo leased to us but in no case thoy should 
pass in his (Jaisingh’s) hands. As orders regarding Rajagarji, Masuda, Kharwa 
Bliinai, etc., have already been issued, so get their compliance immediately. 
You sent us a request about the affairs of Surat therefore we have despatched 
Musatkikhan and the Mutsaddi, who have written to us that either tho enemy 
will vacate the place or they will be punished. As they have also mentioned' 
about the money for their expenses required thero, so uo have instructed the 
officials to arrange for it accordingly. 

It is our command. 

Dated 1787 V. S. I2th dav of the bright half of Kartik (10th November- 
1730 A. D.) 

Camp Shahibagh (Ahmadabad). 



Shuja-ud-DauIa’s Policy During the Maratha Invasion o! 1770-71. 

[By Dr. A. L. Srivastava, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt.] 

The first Maratha invasion of Northern India after their disastrous defeat 
at Panipat (1761), took place during the early months of 1770. With a power- 
ful force estimated at 70,000 Rani Chandra Ganesli, Visaji Krishna, Tukoji 
Holkar and Mahadji Sindhia crossed tlie Chambal and penetrating into the Jat 
kingdom of Bharatpur inflicted a crushing defeat on rajah Naval Singh near 
Deeg on April 4-5, while Najib at the same time set about to capture the Jat 
possessions in the mid-Doab according to an agreement made with the invaders. 
The Marathas, however, shranked from making an attempt to besiege the 
impregnable Jat fortress of Deeg and crossed the Jamuna into the Doab, whero 
they wero met by Najib-ud-daulah and Imad-ul-mulk. The allies remained 
encamped in the Aligarh district during the next three months of the rainy 
season, continuing fruitless negotiations for realising a tribute from the Jats 
and the Ruhelas. 

During their progress in the Jat country the Marathas had made overtures 
to Shah Alam II " *" *” protection, for 

conducting him . 'ne. The Em- • 

peror, who had ' ' the enterprise, 

seized the oppo ■ • ■ with them. 

i -in- ' i *i — -• - t of royal confidence, assisted tho Em- 

terms of an alliance with the Marathas. 

! • ■ of the fact that Ahmad Shah Abdali 

was dying and the Poshwa Madho Rao had triumphed over his domestic rivals 
and increased his power, the repetition of the Panipat of 1761 was out of the 
bounds of possibility, and that the English being hostile to the project of an 
expedition to Delhi, the Marathas were the only power capablo of bringing 
about Shall Alam’s restoration. Accordingly he approved of the Emperor's 
plan and entered into correspondence with the Maratha chiefs. The artful 
wazir had ono more object in view, and that was to divert the Maratha atten- 
-* » - - Sj the j^ u hcl a and Bangash chiefs, the re- 
• ■ • total destruction, being his long cherished 

: t is easily possible to trace w itli almost full 

policy during this whole year (April 1770- 


BeUtiments and movements from day to day, supplemented by his own corres- 
pondence and Shitab^ Rai’s regular reports to tho English governor. 


1 to make a common 

Shu j a -ud-Da ula h’s 
Calcutta authorities 

that he was doing every thing in his power to execute their plan, while he was 
really following an opposite policy. 
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-meeting with him 15 nnd he once more impressed upon Harper that he would 
not go to Huhcla help unless ho was joined nnd assisted by English troops . 18 

Shuj a-ud-Daulah'a conduct during this period of six months appeared 
mysterious to the English authorities in Bengal who wrote to Fort St. George 
that the Wnzir’s views seemed inexplicable, as ono day ho would be resolved 
•on vigorous measures and declared that ho was ready to march and the very 
next day he would bring in frivolous excuses 17 Harper rightly believed that 
Shuja had not entered into any treaty with the Marathns, but that his policy 
was calculated to put off his match to Kora, as ho was interested in the destruc- 
tion of tho Huhcla power. I think probablo " wrote Harper ” “ that ho 
(Shuja) is urging the Mahrattas to this enterprise 18 (invasion of Ruhelkhand) 
by every means in his power ”, Gnilliez bob’eved that “ If he (Shuja) has 
■entered into any agreement with them (the Marathas) it is now supposed to be 
witli a view of attacking tho Rohillns. 19 ” But in view of the critical times the 
English thought it impolitic to call an explanation from tho Wazir. 

** Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., Oct. 24, 1770. 

18 Harper to lien. Sel. Com., Dec. 1, 1770. 

17 Ben. Sel. Com., to Fort St. George Com. 9th Juno 1770. 

*• Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., May 19 and 20, 1770. 

17 Gailliez to Ben. Sel. Com., June 15, 1770. 
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The Death ol Aurangzib and Alter. 

Two Important Letters. • , , \ , 

(By Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., LL B., Ph.D.' Bar.-at-Law.) , , ' 

Aurangzib’s death mul succeeding events are ably described by Sir 
■Jadunath Sarkar (Aurangzib, Chapt. LVII) and Invine (Later Mughals, 
•Chapt. I ) All possible details relating to those events nro given by these 
Authorities and no controversial question about them remains to bo settled. 
The sources of their history, so far used, 1 have been mainly Persian and it 
must be admitted that they aro amply sufficient. There are, however, a 
number of letters which were written by the East India Company’s servants 
in India and which incidentally bear upon this subject. It is true that these 
letters do not unearth any new facts, yet, as they were written at the timo 
when the events were taking placo and were written by persons who were 
mostly detached observers of those events, they constitute an important source 
•of the history of that subject. Furthermore, as will be seen, they are very rich 
in details which, it must bo admitted, may not bo wholly reliable, becauso 
somo of them may have been based on mere reports or rumours. Neverthe- 
less they form such an important source as cannot be safely neglected by the 
-student of Indian History. 1 

Out of these letters two aro selected and reproduced here. The first 
was written by Sir Nicholas Wait© from Bombay 1 to ' the Company on 
March 3, 1707 — immediately after, Aurangzib’s death, The second was 
•despatched from Madras on Jan. 8, 1708. It will be better first to give these 
letters and then offer necessary comments on them. 

Sir Nicholas Waite to the Company, March 3, 1707. 1 

“ By way of Callyan 1 but three days by express from Court we have been 
-informed from a great holy Mulla that has been often on this Island, where at 
his Own Charge supports a Tomb of one of their Chiefest Saints, that the 
Mogul! 8 finding himself wasting upward of two months before he dyed and 
being dissatisfied with his Second Sonne Ossum Shaw 4 designed approach 
to him last Season positively ordered to him to a Government up Country, 
-which he refusing the infirm Emperorr sent Severnll expresses to his Eldest 
•Grandson down tho Ganges who had, ’its daid, a very incredible great Treasure 
and upward of 20,000 Horso well paid, to come with the utmost expedition 
to Secure tho Throwne to Ilia Father Shaalym ; 5 and about one month after 
directed Ossum Shaw to go 12 Corse or 20 miles from him and then settle 
tho Government, hut not in absoluto Sovereignty, Vigepoor* and Culcander 7 
upon his youngest Sonn Cambucks 8 and Gasdee Cawne 8 the great Generali 
who lias had some years an army of 30,000 Horse and Foot to be his Protector 
and with him in said Government took his last farewell 12 days before the 

» O. C. 8477. ~ ' 

1 Jvalyan near Bombay. 

* Aurangxib. ’ - 

* A»ra Shah. Alamgir's second surviving son. 

1 Shah Al&m. 

* Bijapur. _ 

8 Cotconda. ” . 

1 Kam Bakhsh. , , 

* Ghaxi-ud-Dm Khan (t). About the grant of Bijapur to Khan Bakhsh, and the 

.adviser aent with him eee Later Mogul*. VoL 1, P. 6. - , , , 
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last Beedar Bacht, Azem Taira’s eldest son, who fought in tho front ofhk 
father’s army, happened to he killed upon his Elephant ; whereupon that 
Elephant turned and his whole fauge was put into Disorder and ran away, 
and with him, I think was Killed his son Beedar Dill. In some time after 
Wala Jae, Azem Tarra’s 2d son was killed upon his Elephant and his fauge 
put to the rout. When Azem Tarra Saw his two Sons were dead, he grew 
desperate and said, “all is now lost. I have nothing left mo but to dye;' 
and rushtng into the thickest of the enemy, was there killed ; but how or by 
what hands he received his death is variously related. This Battle was 
fought on the 19th day of Kabiaulaul which in our account was tho 8th Junne- 
and Trinity Sunday, 1707, about 10 Krons or Leagues from Agra. 

“ Since that battle Shall Aalain hath continued in quiet possession of the 
throne, andhath nothing to fear hut his own Sons, who are 4 in number and 
have so jealous an eye upon one another that none of them dare leave the 
Court for fear of what may be practised in their absence by them that stay 
behind, for W'hich reason the Empiro is in a great measure unsettled. 

u Cawn bux remains yet possessed of Vijapore and Shah Aalam, they say, 
is willing he should continuo so ; but the Sons will not consent to it. Thera 
hath been a constant report ever since the battle at Chumpall that one of 
Shah Aalam’s sons was coming with an army into tho Dehcan Country to 
settle affairs in all these parts, but hitherto no prince hath come down and 
no army hath been sent into Dehcan that we hear of. 

“ Since the writing of the account aforementioned we are advised from’ 
sevcrall parts that the true reason the Government is not yet settled is that 
the Rajapauts have surrounded Agra and Blockt up all the Avenue to the- 
Place permitting none to go or come out but whom they please, and it is by 
reason of this blockade that there are no new Govemours sent to the Several! 
Provinces of the Empire, no orders for coining of Money, with Shah Aalam’* 
Stamp, or for praying for him in their Mosquids etc. Himself, his Sons and 
all his great Omrabs being Shutt up in that Citty. 

“ The occasion of this blockade we understand to be this ; Shah Aalam 
upon the news of his father’s death leaves Cabul where he had been Viceroy 
for some years and marches with his army directly towards Delhie and at the 
same time writes to the Rajahs or heads of Ragepouts (of which nation ’ tis 
said his mother was) to come and assist him in his expedition. The Ragepouts 
promist to come to his assistance provided he would give them his Kowl**' 


of Chumpull. After Shah Aalam had gained the Victory in that battle and 
was in quiet of the throne, the Ragepouts put him in mind of his Kowl and 
desire his Majestic to put it in execution. Shah Aalam who never cared much 
which may the world Went, much less now in his old age, was not unwilling 
to perform his Kowl, but the two eldest Sons did vehemently oppose it, urging 
that they could never answer it to God nor the World if after Aurangzeb had 


** “A writing of assurance, agreement or engagement as granted By Government. 
Molesworth. 
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gone so far to destroy Idolatory out of the Empire and to establish true reli- 
gion instead that they should now consent to tho Setting up of Idolatory 
in ita Stead. Thus matters stood by our last advices from those parts. 

“ Now in order to understand the Contents of this Kowl we aro to Know 
that Aurangzcb after ho found himself established in tho throne, out of hia 
great Zeal for Mohomcntanism ordered nil tho Fagodas or heathen Tcroplea 
within tho Empiro to be sliutt up, their images to bo broken, hurried in the 
ground or otherwise made away with ; ordered beef to bo publickly killed and 
sold in the Buzars and their Temple at Kausey 15 ’ to be demolished which to the 
Hindoos was a mother Temple, a placo of singular holiness above all others 

and whit' - 1 1 • • f -<■*,. - tw i 

all this "*!!. T ■ ■■ i ■ 1 « : \ 

throughc ■ : * I' * .. . « 

Crown of their heads to pay a certain sum yearly to the King. The wealthy 
and able were obliged to pay 20 rups a head and so downward in proportion ta 
their ability, and whatever towne or country they come into they were obliged 
to pay this tax if they would not produce a ccrtiflcatc that they had paid it 
all ready. The Poorer sort in order to evade this tax have sometime cutt off 
this lock but that would not excuso them, and if they urged that they have 
nothing to pay it with, tho answer was ' then you must turn Muhamcton 
Now Shah Aalam in tho forementioned Kowl promised to remove all the 
grievances, viz., to take off this tax, to permit them the free use of their temple 
and to rebuild Kausey and to suffer no beef to be killed or sold publickly. ,r 


tax or rather the ' Lock tax ’ as the letter describes it, the destruction of 
Hindu temples, particularly the ‘ Mother Temple ’ at Kashi, and the killing 
of the cows. Shah Alam “ who never cared much which way the world went ” 
promised the Rajputs that he would remove all these grievances, but 
his “ two eldest sons did vehemently oppose it The Rajputs therefore 
“ surrounded Agra and Blockt up all the Avenue to the Place ”. The Rajputs 
pressed their demands for a long time as is made clear in many other letters. 
Thus on Feb. II, 1709 Bombay wrote to the Company, “ The last rains 
the Mogul wintered at Auragabad and in September began his march towards 
Agra, but is impeded by the Rajpoots who demanded the performance of 
several promises he made them before the battle he fought with Assum Shah 
his second Brother in which they were great Sufferers.” 18 Bombay again 
wrote on April 26, 1710, " The Mogul who is now disputing the passage with 
the Rajpoots near Asmeer has had one engagement with them and came off 
considerably a loser which “its to be hoped will bring him to a reconciliation 
and end all the intestine troubles of the Empire.” 17 


*• Kashi or Benares. 

*• Orme Mbs. Vol. 122. 
11 Idem. 
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Patiala and General Perron. 


[Sardar S. N. Banerjco, M.A.] 

Patiala and the other Sikh States of tho Cis-Sutlej territory emerged 
into history in the period when the controlling authority irradiating from 
Delhi had. broken, down, and the resultant confusion had deepened and 
spread on account of the recurrent incursions into tho north by Ahmed 
Shah Abdali from the north-nest and by the Mnrathns from tho south. 
No surer proof of the utter collapse of the central authority can be given 
than the fact that within a radius of 200 milcB from the heart of the 
Empire a number of chiefships rapidly established their independence, 
and, occasionally, even carried their ravages ns far as the gates of Delhi. 1 * 

The external circumstances were favourable to the Sikh Chiefs. But 
in justice to them it should be told that they and their men were not un- 
equal to the task they had undertaken; nor did they lack the stimulus for 
it. They relied on the keen sword which they knew how to wield, and. 
they possessed the strong musclo necessary for wielding it with success.. 
The troublous times afforded scope for the adoption of Rob Roy's principle 
for which they had a liking; and in addition, religion furnished the stimulus 
to avenge the wrongs done to their community by the Muslim rulers. Aided 
by external circumstances and prompted by strong incentives, spiritual and 
material, the Sikh chiefs successfully carved off bits of territory from 
the paralysed limbs of the empire; and in the course of the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Cis-Sutlej area was dotted with a number 
of chiefships of which the important ones were Patiala, Nnbha, Jhicd, 
Koithal, and Thaneshwar. In the years under review in this paper Patiala 
was ruled by Maharaja Saheb Singh (1781*1813), Nabha by Raja Jaswunt 
Singh (1783-1840), Jliind by Maharaja Bhag Singh (1789-1819), Kaithnl by 
Bhai Lai Singh (1780-1818) and Thaneshwar by Sardar Bhanga Singh. 
(1777-1815). 

Another feature of the history of the period a feature that enters 

into the theme of this paper — was the large number of European 
n& venturers -who flocked into India and took service under the 
Indian rulers. They were employed for the purpose of drilling aDd disci- 
plining the Indian soldiers in order that the rising tide of British conquest 
might be successfully rolled back or stemmed. Of the free-lances 3 three 
were Gen. Perron, Major Louis Bourquien and George Thomas. The first 
two were Frenchmen in the service of Daulatrao Sindhia. Gen. Perron 
succeeded the celebrated De Boigne in 1796 to the command of the regular 


1 Poona Residency Correspondence ed. by Sir Jadn Nath Sarksr Vol. I Letter* 

1, 05-96-102 

3 Gen. Perron’s real name was Pierre Cuillier, and that of Bourquien, Louis 
Bernard, Bourquien spelt his name with the additional e ic the papers that are in 
the Patiala archivee. For the life of George Thomas I have consulted the works 
of, W. Frsncklin, Major L. F. Smith and James Skinner. G Festmg’s Stranger* 
withtn the Gates has a chapter entitled "A Freelance from Tipperary” (pp 185-214). 
The lives of the three adventurers may also be conveniently read in U. G Keene’s- 
lUndusthon wider Freelances, in G. B. Malleson’s article entitled Foreign Adven- 
turer* tn Inata in Calcutta ficneur Vol 64 of 1877, and in II. Compton’s A Parti- 
cular Account of European Military Adventurers of Rindusthem. 
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corps in the north and to the jagirs granted for their maintenance. Under 
him was Major Bourquien in charge of the third brigade raised in 1795. 

George TkomaB hailed from Tipperary. Deserting (1782} from a man-of- 
-war in the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes he, journeying to the north, 
iound employment in the contingent of Begem Sararu of Sardhano (1787). 
His career in the north covers some 15 years in all, the first ten of which 
■were spent in the services of Begam Samru, Appa Khande Kao and Lakwa 
Dada. The field of his activities was extensive. From the Upper Doab 
-to the Kajput States, from Jhajjar to the Ghaggar he traversed with bis 
•small corps in softening obstinacy and chastising truculence and in storm- 
ing forts and levying contributions. 

His military success naturally extended his ambition and Thomas 
decided to set up aB an independent prince. He chose Hariana as the 
field of his ambition or as tho base for further operations. Thomas was 
not likely to meet with any opposition here at the beginning of his new 
-enterprise. 

In his eyes Hariana had another advantage. It was near tho Sikh 
territories. The significance of this proximity may be gauged from 
Thomas’s own words which are quoted hero: “Having at length gained a 
capital and a country bordering on the Sikh territories, I wished to put 
myself 4n a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, of at- 
tempting the conquest of tho Punjab and aspired to the honour of planting 
the British standard on the banks of the Attock.” 3 4 5 

Thomas made Hansi his headquarters. Standing on a hill the town was 
particularly suitable for defence. Its fortifications were repaired; a gun- 
foundary and a mint were established; wells'* were sunk to remove scarcity 
of water ; and people were induced to settle down in the area. These were 
the preparations which the bog-trotter from Tipperary made for his life of 
independence. 

After having fully established himself at Hansi he invited the Sikhs to 
join him in his fight against the Marathas. Perceiving that this was 
merely a clever method of bringing them under his sway, the Sikhs evaded 
compliance with the invitation. Having failed to coax he planned to coerce 
them into submission. The time for the invasion was well chosen. Some 
of the Sikh leaders had gone to Amritsar for concerting plans to be adopted 
for opposing Zaman Shah. It was at this time that Thomas attacked 
Jhind which was nearest to his territory. But he miscalculated the situa- 
tion. On hearing of the attack the other Sikh chiefs hurried back home 
with their armies, so soon as distance permitted. Gurdit Singh of Ladwa, 
Bhanga Singh and Mehtab Singh of Thaneshwar, Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Nablm and the Maharaja of Patiala with his sister Saheb Kour — all came to 
the help of Maharaja Bhag Singh.® 


3 F ran ckl in's Thomas pp. 133-4. 

4 At Hansi some 30 wells were sunk, at Hissar 300 etc. etc. {Francklin pp. 131-2). 

5 The allied army inclnded 20000 cavalry according to Patiala History ; was 25000 
etrong according to Lepel Griffin So far as we know from nearly contemporary 
sources about the military strength of these chiefs, the collected army could not 
have numbered more than 12000 in all. By Patiala History I refer to the book in 
Patiala Records Office which brings the history to the accession of Maharaja Narinder 
Singh (1845). 
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Thomas began to storm the fort of Jhiud but was driven bock with a loss 
«! 400 men. Ho then formed fortified camps with n view to blockade the 
town. As time elapsed, the Sikh army increased in number. Finding 
himself outmatched he raised tho siego after threo months. Ho retreated 
towards his own capital giving out that ho wos going on a raid to Jaipur. 
The pursuing Sikhs stopped at Narnound in order to enjoy a well-earned 
rest- But Thomas’s movement was a feint. Ho turned back; and march- 
ing all night and arriving before day-break ho fell upon tho unsuspecting 
Sikhs at Narnound 5 and put them to rout. Tho defeated Sikhs went back 
to Jhind. An attempt made by Sahcb Kour to gather together tho army 
for another trial of strength met with no success. Tho Sikh army was 
.disunited and demoralised & 7 . But Thomas, in view of the superior number 
of the enemy, thought it prudent to terminate the hostilities. Negotiations 
were opened through his Bewail, TJdni Chand, aiul peaco was concluded on 
the basis of *fatu« quo ante helium . Tho Malinroja of Patiala, however, 
•refused to sign the treaty, although inspito of his remonstrances, it was 
-signed by his sister Bibi Saheb Kour. Thus was sown the seed of discord 
between the brother and the sister which, other causes supervening, deve- 
loped into enmity Sn the course of the next year. The treaty which ended 
the first incursion of Thomas was presumably concluded in December 
1798. 

After the conclusion of the treaty Thomas went on a raid to Jaipur in 
-support of Ambaji Inglia. On returning he engaged himself in a war 
against the Bhattis. During his preoccupations in Jaipur and Bhattiana, 
Patiala, in violation of the treaty of the previous year, had encouraged 
-depredations into his principality. Hence, when fre3, he made ready for 
-war. Another cause of it was furnished by the ‘undeserved ill-treatment' 
meted out by the Maharaja to his sister. “It is not unlikely that Mr. 
Thomas might have been invited to cooperate with her party”. 8 

Having made the necessary preparations and obtained from Kaithol and 
Jhind a promise of neutrality during his absence, Thomas marched into 
Patiala territory. The first engagement, an undecided one, took place at 
Dirba whence the invader proceeded toward Bbirian (Ubeywal) where 
Saheb Kour was being besieged by the Patiala forces. On his approach 
the Maharaja raised the siege and withdrew to the fortifications of Sunam. 9 
As reinforcements arrived under Tara Singh Ghaiba, and then under Karam 
-Singh of Shahabad. Thomas relinquished the idea of attacking Sunam and 

& Narnound or Narawind is about 12 miles south of Jhiud and 30 miles north 
•of Hansi. 

'The Nabha army held aloof; and Karam Singh Sbahabadia fled on receipt of 
-5000 Ashrafis. Francklin notea that tome banditti once sounded their trumpets so 
• loudly that the Sikhs abandoned their camp thinking that the whole army of Tbomai 
was near at hand (pp. 192-3) Such facts justify tho statement made above about’ 
the Sikh army. 

8 Letter of J Collins, the Resident with Smdhia. to the Govern or- General, dated 
Fatehgarh January 31, 1800 The proposed ninth volume of the Poona Residency 
-Correspondence containing this letter was kindly lent to me by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. 

6 The places mentioned here are l n tho Sunam District of Patiala State Bhawani- 
garh (tahsil town) is 21 miles west of Patiala; Baladh is 3 miles from Bhawanigarh 
Dirba is 35 miles south of Patiala Khanauri is in Dhnri tahsil and is about 7 
miles north of Dhuri town which again is 43 miles west of Patiala by rad. Khanauri 
(Ghanauri) cannot be identified with Chanaur, 17 miles east of Patiala, as Lepel 
•GrifTin ha* done 
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struck towards Bhawanignrh. Though harassed all the way by the Sikhs 
moving round the skirts of his army, he managed to reach Baladh. He 
looted Baladh and the town of Bhawnnigarh, but did not venture any 
assault on the fort. Betreoting to Kbanauri he hod to fight a sharp skirmish 
with a Patiala army under Dewan Singh who liad stationed himself there 
beforehand. Passing through Mnler Kotla he entered the territory of Bai 
Ilyas of Baikot 10 and reached Nnrongwal where he was overtaken by the 
pursuing Sikh forces under Tara Singh, Bliag Singh and Karnm Singh. 
He put up a show of fight for two hours and then fled away to Jodh 
Mansur. In order to gain time he resorted to his usual trick ot negotiating 
for peace, and then slipped unperceived to Bajwana which he plundered. 
He then left the friendly State of Baikot and re-entered Patiala territory 
where he was given a hot reception ot a place called Knkarwal 11 . Defeated, 
there, ho finally left Patiala. By this time Kaithal and Jhind had joined 
Patialo. Overawed by the superior strength of his enemy and anticipating 
better luck Thomas retreated to Kaithal, then to Jhind where he attacked 
Sufaydo. He took the fort, but, being compelled to fight, lie sustained a 
defeat beneath the wall of the town. Thence he retreated again to Kaithal 
territory and opened negotiations for peace. 

Both sides were exhausted and desired pence. The Sikhs wished to 
get rid of the raider, pending the formation of a confederacy against him. 
He was anxious to go back to the defence of lus own territory which was 
threatened by the Marathas. In the circumstances peace was concluded, 
though, from the nature of the ca^e, il was bound te be of short duration. 
According to the terms of the treaty Thomas retained the plundered wealth; 
and in addition he was to got 1,35,000 rupees. Certain districts were ceded- 
to him, the more important ones being Bndsikri, Jamnlpur and Tohnna 
from Patiala, Knnhori from Kaithal and Sufaydo from Jhind. The Sikhs- 
agreed not to molest Bai Ilyas who became a protege of Thomas. Besides, 
Patiala was “to keep two battalions of infantry* in constant pay who wer# 
to be stationed for the defence of the Punjab' frontier, ns a mutual safe- 
guard to either party”. The exact date of the treaty is not known; pro- 
bably it was concluded at the end of March 1800. 12 . 

When the result of the desultory warfare is weighed the advantage i* 
found to lie on the side of Thomas. Inspite of his occasional reverses and- 
in opposition to a numerically stronger army he managed on the whole to 
have his way and to conclude an agreement on favourable terras. His 
superiority lay in the mobility of his army; and the weakness of his enemy 


10 The places mentioned here ere in Ludhiana District which then, roughly (peak- 
ing, formed the territory of Rai Ilyas. The Patiala army had moved to Gungran*- 
which is in Ludhiana District and had a clash with Thomas* at Barondi. Jodh*- 
Mansur are now two villages, a furlong apart. 

lilt is 3 miles south west of Dhuri. Sufaydo mentioned below is 36 miles north- 
east of Ilansi. 

l * J. Collins the Resident with Sindhia writing to the Governor-General wider 
date February 22, 1600 ears that “the troops of Thomas haie evacuated the terri- 
tor.ee of the Raja of Patiala after committing great depredations". Bv the treaty 
with Thomas the Maliaraj'a agreed to treat his sister well. She died in 1556 S.imvat 
which ended about the middle of April 1800. According to Franeklin the raid lasted 
for seven months. From these premises I conclude that the raid began in September 
179G and the treaty was made at the end of March 1 B 0 P 
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was caused by the lack of cooperation among llio different lenders each of- 
whom wns influenced by his sepnrato interest. Tho divided command pre- 
vented the execution of plans with promptitudo which clone can ensure 
success In military transactions. Bo that ns it may, tho spring of tho year- 
1800 saw Thomas nt tho apogee of his power; and with some justification 
he could write, ns he did, that "ho was the dictator in all tho countries- 
south of the Sutlej.” 

He did not confine himself to the 60 uth of tho river. After tho Patiala 
campaign of 1800 he made a bold attempt to scizo Lnboro which he intend- 
ed to make the capital of his future empire. Ho got within four marches - 
of the place, beating repeatedly hack the opposing Sikhs. But on hearing 
of an attack on his defenceless country by Perron, bo abandoned his pur- 
pose and returned home with a rapidity of movement which astounded' 
the General. 11 This must have taken plnce towards tho end of the rear 
1800. Perron thought of a cheap way of curbing tho raider. But he was • 
much more clever and his position was much stronger than tho General 
had supposed. But it is clear that in tho second half of 1600 Perron 
recognised the need of crushing Thomas who had becomo “a promoter of' 
disturbance” in the north-western frontier of Sindhia’s dominions. But. 
the time was not yet ripe for making an organised effort against him. The- 
reasons were given by Col. J. Collins, the Resident with Sindhin. who, 
finder date Fatehgarli July 2G, 1800, wrote to the Governor-General thus: 
“Though I can have little doubt that Mr. Perron is jealous of the growing* 
power of Mr. Thomas and would willingly crush it whenever a convenient - 
opportunity occurred, yet I am inclined to think that he will if possible, 
avoid coining to immediate hostilities with that officer as well on accouni- 
of the force he commands which is far from contemptible 14 os in considera- 
tion of Mr- Thomas connection with Begum Samru who now accompanies - 
M. Perron and whose assistance is of importance in this juncture”. Tho* 
final struggle was only postponed. In the meantime Gen. Perron strength- 
ened himself by on alliance with the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. 

It haB been noted that the Sikh rulers concluded the treaty with 
Thomas on the terms mentioned above with a view only to gain time for- 
forming a league against him. They did not lose much time to send their- 
agents to Delhi for the purpose. Bhag Singh, Lai Singh and Patiala 
Sardors Chain Singh and Homir Singh reached the imperial capital. But 
Gen. Perron was then residing in his kothi (Salieb Bagh) situated roidway 
between Koil and Aligarh. The Patiala envoys went there and accompanied 1 
the General back to Delhi. The "Wajib-ul-Arz was considered and the terms 
Settled (30th Babia II, Julus 43, corresponding to September 19, 1800). 
Naturally enough, the prime request was for a body of disciplined troops 
for the purpose of expelling Thomas from Hansi. Perron acceded to the 
request and expressed the opinion that Thomas would be expelled not only 
from Hansi but ‘from wheresoever lie might be’. The fourth term related 


“ Major L. F. Smith’* Account of the Regular Corps commanded by Europeans* 
in the t cruet of the Native Prince* of India, pp 21 Sq. 

H Collins v as informed that 'Thomas’ force in 1600 consisted of 7 battalions of 
infantry, 500 ca\alry 20 field pieces of artillery and 4 howitzers According to- 
Smith, Thomas in 1801 raised 1ns partv to 10 battalions with 60 pieces of cannon* 
and secured a country yielding 3 lakhs ‘a year. 
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rfco the restoration of the places which would be recovered from the intrud- 
►er. The fifth clause stipulated that the payment for the aid was to be 
made in instalments. The 'sixth and seventh clauses contained provisions 
as to what would be done in case the other members of the confederacy 
Bai Ilyas of Baikot and Jaswant Singh of Nabha) did not duly pay 
their contributions for the enterprise. 

General Perron was not unwilling to render help to the Sikhs to crush 
Thomas. But circumstances prevented immediate assistance. For soma 
time past Daulatrao Sindhia had been carrying on correspondence with 
Thomas' with a view to induce him to enter Maratha service. The reason 
.for it wgs that Sindhia ’s affairs at that time 'wore an unfavourable aspect' 
•on account of the hostility of the Bais and Lakwa Dada, and, above all, 
•of Yashwantrao Holkar. Hence an endeavour was made to induce Thoraa# 
■to join bis forces with those of Perron to fight against the enemies of 
Sindhia. In execution of the policy Gen. Perron carried on negotiations 
rand succeeded so far as to prevail upon Thomas to meet him at Bahadur - 
.garh, 15 miles west of Delhi. The conference (A“ug. 19-20, 1801) broke up 
•without achieving anything. The result was not unexpected. Ah a loyal 
British subject Thomas could not agree to serve under a Frenchman. 
Moreover to bind himself down to an agreement of sendee was to deprive 
himself of the freedom of plundering the Sikhs at his pleasure. This 
freedom it was safe for him to enjoy at least so long as Daulatrao Sindhia 
■had to contend against internal dissensions and external aggressions. 15 

Though negotiations for an agreement broke down yet Gen. Perron 
showed no immediate intention of declaring war on Thomas. But his 
hands were soon forced. After the conference Thomas, in order to create 
misunderstanding between Perron and Vaman rao (amil of Kanod), handed 
•over to the latter the district of Jhajjar which the former intended to 
‘bestow on M. Filose. Then he retreated to Hansi whence fie led another 
rforay into Jhind. In consequence of this renewed depredation the Sikh 
•chiefs pressed Perron to fulfil his engagement for assistance. He hesitated. 
But when they threatened "to seek a reconciliation with Thomas”, the 
.long-deferred war was declared 15 

The war lasted from September to December, 1801. The third brigade 
— the worst in Sindhia’s service — was detached by Perron to carry on the 
•operations. It was commanded by Major Louis Bourquien, though during 
• "the siege of Georgegarh he was superseded by Pedrons. Georgegarh fell; 
and Thomas escaped to Hansi 17 (Nov. 10) where he was besieged till Dec. 
-29 when possession was taken of the fort. According to Smith the final 
surrender took place on January 1, 1802; and the fallen foe was given a 
battalion of sepoys which escorted him to the English frontier. Perron 
was highly displeased with Bourquien for coming to an accommodation 
•with Thomas. 18 


15 Collins to the Governor-General dated Fat®hgarh September 10, 1801. For tb® 
-terms offered to Thomas, Francklm or Smith may be read. 

16 Collins to the Governor- General dated Fatehgarh September 10, 1801, para 3. 

17 The distance between Georgegarh and Hansi is 60 miles. But Thomas took 
a circuitous route, covering 120 miles in 24 hours. 

18 Collins to Governor- General, Camp near HindauP January 8, 1802. Perron 
wanted it to be a war of extermination, Thomas, however, died soon after— at 

IBahrampur on August 22, 1802. 
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In the war against Thomas the Sikhs helped Bourquien. From the 
Wapb-ul-Arz wc do not get an exact idea of tho nature and extent of the 
assistance promised by the Sikh rulers. L. F. Smith tells us that they had 
agreed to assist Perron with 5 lakhs of rupees and 10,000 cavalry. Col. .1. 
Collins 11 was informed that "tho Sikh chiefs had engaged to pay Perron 
Rs. 50,000 per month for six months certain". Information from Patiala 
sources substantially confirms the statement of Smith. Francklin notes 
thnt Gurdit Singh, Bhanga Singh, Jodh Singh (Kalria) and other Sikh 
chiefs came with their forces to cooperato with Bourquien. From Patiala 
the aid in troops docs not seem to have been considerable. Bo that as 
it may, the point for us to note is how the common danger from Thomas 
brought the Sikhs and the Mnrnthas together for an alliance. The pact of 
aid made in September 1800 developed into a treaty of friendship after 
the fall of Thomas "A deed of friendship was written between the Maha- 
raja of Patiala and Gen. Perron” on Ramzan 21, 1216 (Jnnuary 26, 1802). 
The friends and enemies of one party becamo the friends and enemies of 
tho other. They bound themselves not to lend ear to any proposal from 
persons attempting to cause disunity among them. 


The friendship thus formed by treaty was confirmed by subsequent 
actions; and apparently, utmost cordiality of relations existed between Gen. 
Perron and the Maharaja of Patiala. In the beginning of March 1802 the 
Dowan of Patiala waited on Gen. Perron who presented him with a Khelat. 
It was also agreed that a mutual exchange of turban should take place; 
lienee the Dewan brought to Patiala a turban on behalf of the General. 
Towards the end of the same month Perron who had gone to pay his per- 
-sonal respects to Daulatrao Sindbia took advantage of "the occasion to 
introduce a Vakil from Patiala who presented a nazar of 100 gold mohurs 
•on the part of his master’’.^ In Col. Collins' letters there ore also other 
references to Dewan Chain Singh having gone to Gen. Perron, and to his 
■having been received with marked distinction by the General. 

The friendship was a diplomatic ruse. Under its cloak Perron was 
insidiously proceeding to reduce the Sikh rulers to a position of subordina- 
-tion. After the fall of Thomas Bourquien went to the Cis-Sutlej country 
•ostensibly to cement the friendship but really to collect the money promised 
under the pact. His exactions among the Sikh chiefs excited great dis- 
content in that part so much so that the Maharaja of Patiala wrote to Col. 
Collins "pressing for a renewal of the -former friendly correspondence that 
subsisted between them”. Bourquien's extortionate demands* 1 coupled 
with the arrogance of his conduct left on the Sikh rulers “an unfavourable 
opinion of Perron's friendly disposition towards "them”. In effect then, 
the fall of Thomas extended Maratha influence, if not authority, upto the 
Sutlej. 

Perron’s ambition did not stop there. He was free to entertain more 
ambitious ideas. By the middle of 1802 Sindhia’s affairs had considerably 
improved on account of the disappearance of Thomas, the submission of the 


19 Letter to the Governor-General, dated Fatehgarh September 19, 1801. 

•October *10' ‘ 1802 C ° llmS Jated Camp near U « ain March 8 “ nd 1803 ; Fatehgarh 
21 Collin*' letter dated Fatehgarh Jane 4, 1802. 
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Gulam Husain Salim, the author of Riyaz-vs-Salatin, narrates the account- 
of the Mayurbhanj affairs in detail and adds the name of the reigning Prince of" 
Mayurbhanj. He writes that “ On the banks of the river Sabaurikha (Subarna- 
rekha), at the ferry of Rajghat, Rajah Jngardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Mor- 
bhanj, had established a garrison of his Chawars 5 and Khandaits and had 
erected entrenchments.* ” 

He again writes as follows : — 

“ Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, had taken sides with 
Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of Mahabat Jang, the 
latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. Therefore, on arrival of the port 
of Balasore, ho girded up his loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter 
was at Hariharpur which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged 
in pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness of the forests 
that surrounded him, coupled with his command of numerous hordes of Cha- 
wars and Khandaits, made himself insolent and so he did not pull out the 
cotton of heedlessness from the ear of sense, not cared for the army of Ali 
Vardi Khan. Ali Vardi Khan’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the Rajah’s 
dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the women and children of the 
Khandaits and Chawars, and sowed dissensions amongst them. The Rajah 
seeing the superiority of Ali Vardi Khan’s army, with his effects,’ followers and 
dependents, fled to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond, 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi Khan then subjugated the tract of Morbhanj, 
shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire and sword through its limits. 

• “ * * * On receiving the news of approach of Mahratta free- 

booters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Morbhanj Rajah, and. 
withdrew towards Bengal. 

*\ As yet Ali Vardi Khan had passed through the forests of Morbhanj- 
when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down from the direction, 
of Chaklah of Bardwnn . 7 ” 

Sayar-vl-Mutakkerin furnishes us with an account of the affairs of Mayur- 
bhanj which materially differs from the above quotations which is narrated, 
there as one of the cause of discontents of the Afghan troops and officers headed 
by Mustafa Khan against the actions of the Nawab Alivardi Khan. At the 

! ; ind. 

On coming to tho last “ subject of discontent ” the author of Sayar-ul-Mula- 
kheriri writes as follows : — 

“ But as if all these subjects of discontents had not sufficiently operated 
on their minds, the Viceroy had added another of late, which gave general 
offence, and in particular sunk deep in Mustapha-qhan’s mind. It was this : 

As the army in its late expedition to Oressa was passing through the possessions 

*Dr. K. K. Dutta takes Chawars to bo tho mixed Kshetria by caste. In Mayurbhanj 
tho torm Chuada is applied to all aboriginal poople who formerly served as Paiks in lajge 
numbers and thero are also many Paiks who hold hereditary land grants for thoir service. 
Khandaits are not mixed Kahetna. They nr© a warrior casto in Orissa from which, 
ancient Oriya Paiks wore generally recruited. 

• Riyaz-us-Salatin (English translation p. 327.) 

7 J6id, p. 337-38. 

1 fr'etr Mutaqherin Calcutta reprint 1902, Vol. I. p. 378. 

» Ibid., p. 370. 
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of the Radja of Mohur.bendj, it had been exceedingly lmra«.«rd by that Frinee,. 
who had vowed n personal attachment to Mirjft-bakvr, and seemed ambitious 
to give proofs of it at this particular conjecture. Ho Iind even been guilty, 
they pay, of some excesses A conduct po clmrncteri'cd rould not fail to render 
him an object of wrath for the Viceroy, who on his aide, resolve*! to make an cx* 
ample of him on his return from the expedition. The Rndja sensible now of his 
danger, had thrown himself into tho arms of Muataplm.qhnn, who interceded 
vigorously for him But this intercession of his had been taken so ill, that It 
had even produced some very severe looks, with a severo reprimand. A few 
moments after an order was given to Mtr-adjaafer to dispatch the man, the 


without a snfo conduct. But tho hall being already taken possession of by 
Mir-djaafer qhan, who filled it with armed men, tho Gentoo no sooner mad® 
his appearance, than ho was set upon instantly, and hacked to pieces ; whilst 
all his attendants were Bought out and knocked down, as if it had been a hunt* 
ing match. After this execution his country had been thorough]}' plundered 
And sacked to the great regret to tho general, who conceived his honour 
deeply wounded in this whole management. All these transactions having 
taken place a few days before tho arrival of tho Mahrattas had discontented 
not only tho General himself, but every one of tho Afghan Commanders, who 
as well as their soldiers, looked out for a favourable moment for quitting tb® 
service, nor did they make any secret of their intensions . 10 ” 

It is rather strange that the author of Riyax-ua-Salatin who took euflicfenl 
care to record tho names of the Ruler puts two names in two places of hie 
narrative. 

•* Rajat Jagardhar Bhanj Zamindar of Morbhanj ” was prominent during 
the first expedition in 1741 and 4 Jagat Isar' Rajah of Morbhanj 4 • 

seeing the superiority of Ali Vardi K’ * * 1 r ■ ■ r “ . • • r . ,* 

dependents fled to the top of a hill, ■ 1 ■ ' ■ • 

expedition in 1742.” But theauth ■ ■' ■; •*,!#' 

Bination of Ruler of Mayurbhanj a* • : 

Messrs. N. N. Vasu and R. D. Banerjeo and Dr. K. K. Dutta 
tried to identify these personalities mentioned in Jliyaz-ua-Salalin but nofte 
of them have been fully successful. Mr. Vasu writes : — 44 It would bo *5 
gether different if we take Jagardhar and Jateswar to bo tho names of orui trS 
the same person, and consider them to have been erroneously used to rer rnsA-xrt 
separate personalities. * 

4 4 * Be that as it may, it is true that after tho assassin*.*^ v 

of Chakradhar Bhanja, Mayurbhanj was greatly troubled by tho toye&t 
of the Muhmmedam army - 11 Mr. Banerji took 4 Jagat Isar ' of the 
text to be * Jagadisvar l * ' and wrote the following : — 

44 The name of this Chief is omitted in the gcbeologies accepted f,y 
Mayurbhanj State. In the Persian Original it is once written Jagardb«,r 
again Jagadisvara. The king may be the same as Chakradhora B y' 
was the successor of Raghunatha Bhanja and the predecessor of I hyi<y/r 


*• Ibid, p. 381. 

11 Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, p. 18. 
11 Uistory of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 78 and 82. 
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Bhanja, since Chakradhar bitten in Persian can easily be misread 
-Jagardhar. 13 ” 

P ” ” r " ' ■’ ’ ' ’ i’ ■ ’ ’ ■ “ * Jagadisvara Bhanja’ 14 

quot] . ■ ■ • " *: ' but Riyas-us-Salatin 

-conte 0 1 ■ ■ xt of Yusuf. 

T’ c ’* 1 r * T * Isar ’ of the Persian text would be either 

- ! ■ ' . : so ‘ Jagardhar ’ according to Mr. Baner- 

. ‘ ‘ -or Chakra dhara. Maulavi Abdus Salam 

' Chapra * ■with * jobra ’ 16 and similarly 
‘‘ Jagardhar ’ would be Chakradhar. Thus we find that the names of Chakra- 
-dbara, Jagatesvara or Jagadisvara are expected to be found in the genealogical 
table of the rulers of Mayurbhanj in 1741 and 1742 A.D. 

Now let us see how tbe Oriya records from Mayurbhanj help us in correctly 
identifying the persons found from the Persian sources. 

According to Yansanucharita of Mayurbhanj House the following genea- 
logical table furnishes us with the names of the rulers from 16G0 to 1760 A.D. 



(1749-1760) 

In Vansanucharita it is recorded that Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Deva 
-.succeeded his father while he was a baby of C months old on the 18th of 
Yaisakha in 1134 Amli Sal. He married the daughter of Maharaja of Sambal- 
pur and on his way back the Mahrattas appeared in Orissa. But no reference 
to the war with Alivardi Khan is found in Vansanucharita. It is found in 
<31 ad win’s * Narrative ’ and in Riyaz-us-Salatin that the merry-making was 
going on at Hariharpur, the capital of the State, when Alivardi Khan arrived 
-there and it may be supposed that Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja was married 
in Phalgun (February and March) of 1742 A.D. when he was only 15 years 
old and ho died at the age of 23 on the 1st day of Vichha (November and 
December) in 1157 Amli or 1749 A.D. As he was minor almost throughout 
Ibis short career, it seems that the administration of the State was conducted 


*» Jbid, p. 78. Footnote 4. ’ 
u Alivardi and hit time a, p. 54. 

** IUyaz-u*Salatin, p. 334, note 1. 
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by hi* grand-uncle Jap»t«**nir Bhanja find un'h'Cl.aVra'ihar jn.ar.J* 

With Rustam Jangnnd Mirra llaqar supporting th* nf r 1 , gi.Ov,. 

It may befnippo«od that the author of Jltyn-*>*-Satatin t'*A tl.#rw t'i U n ;*»• 
of Mnyurbhanj find deferi1»cd n« turh in lii» norl. 

There arc 0 Sanad* granted |»y Maharaja Jiaphunstl.a Jii.M.U m»<* j f> 
Forced in the Museum at Baripvla and tho> furrmh ns with A trill i«»r JJIfJ 
(Anka R), 1144 (Anka 13), 114(1 (AnVa 15), 114h, |If/i(AnU 21), IIM Mi.U 
22) and Anka 25. 

Out of the*>o the Khiching Sanad of the Arnli \tnr MM and Ar.la >< *i , ji t 
is important ns it di«clo«os the fact that lh«< ptojxrty of •Ug«t« mm* 

Bhanja was granted to the Thnktirni of Khkhfng who l» tin doty 

of tho ruling l(ou«e of Mayurbhanj. Ho it innv )** r om ludul that .Jnpati »i*(» 
Bhanja Dcva was assassinated hy Alivartli Khan. 

Tlio peal of the Sanad of which a photograph i«rn»!o«**l hori>wl»h I>mii « 
peacock facing to tho left with nn inscription in l>e\«nnj'lrl— " HiintM Vim- 
vikramaditya Suta Sri Itaghunntha nripa " The nignalmti 1 JUdiutk liuhna ' 
in Dcvanagiri is also met with in tho Hanad. 

Text of the Sanad. 

L. 1. Sri JngannAtha Sarana Sri Khiehlngenvari rharnijii Jnravn 
L. 2. Srimat Sri RnghunAtlm Bhanja Dcva MahArAjAiiharn 
L. 3. Basupumpidhara SnradAra AdhikAri MahApAtrn iMnrhn. 

L. 4. ndekaku maidha lokha / 22 nnka anna 1151 anln IHinrm dllM 
L. 5. nara /E nimanto agydii deluh/Adipura vijo Sri Sri Sri TIiAl.itiAinU 
L. G. devotraku Sri Jagntcsvnrn Blinnja gosAirtivAvA 
L. 7. nnka chhAdi dolA Sukuruli gAm klinnjd karl did yAi. 

L. 8. thilA/Ethaku o dino chAnka jAgri tnlo o gAtii MmnJA 
L. 9. kari diA jivAro o pratibadalnku savika wulAvm. 

L. 10. ta kbanja Kcrekcra gam sao dnsa ta 1 10 nnka o do. 

L. 11. votraku kbanja kari did gnlA./E gAih AcnlmAnla 

I». 12. gachha-mdchha uputipaopanchaka vAvm n&vdvw, UluvndnVW 

L. 13. ndiyana bhAibhaga muAli ogcra kbanja gal A/E 

L. 14. hirupo o gamra sovAku do kardu tliivA/ohi 

L. 15. dgyAn e gAmpradhAna parajAkn/E Parichhd Govanliinna 

L. 16. Bhanja vdYumkathdro ruju hoi o 

L. 17. kara panchA eujhd-vujhd kariva/E pmmdna/E prnmAnn, 

English Translation. 

(This is a sanad of) Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Dova alio socks pro- 
tection from Jagannath and the feet of Khichingesvari, tho Goddess of Kill- 
ching. 

It is written to the Sardar, Adhikari, Mahapatra, Panchanayaka of tho 
pir of Dasupur (Daspur), dated the 24thi»hanu (early January) of 1161 Sal 
(1744 A.D.), and the 22 anka year of the Prince. The order is issued to tills 
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Tram this it is not wife to arrive at tlio conclusion that Alivardi Khan 
niMucd the territory ofMayurbhnnj and reduced it to submission as 
ha' boon suggested!)}* I)r. K. K. Dutta in hi' book at pa£o fi4. The oridcnco 
of ‘ Mihmi"ion * on the part of the mler of Mnyurbhnnj i' found only in the 
account of Jfii/ar which i' not entirely trustworthy. Alivardi Khan’s 
expedition' to On«a and subsequent Marhatta inroad' in Bengal gavo tho 
rulers of Mayurbhanj an opportunity of occupying an unique porition on tho 
northern frontiers of Orissa •which they maintained upto tho British conqucs 
of Onssa in 1803. 
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effect that the village Sukruli belonging to my grand-uncle Sri Jogatcsvara 
Bhanja, was dedicated to the Thakurani present at Adipur, Khiching. This 
day the village is granted to her Jagiri (servico tenuro) and in return to this 
Rs. 1 10 of the village of Kcrkcra, formerly allotted for the purposo of Sadavrata 
(gift) is dedicated to her including the rights of the limits rents derived from 
the forest and fishery, other irregular cesses, rights of division, and brothers’ 
share etc. In this way the rents and cesses will be realised for the purposes of 
the worship of Thakurani. This order is issued to the Pradhan (head man) 
and the tenants of the village to settle all these rents (kara) cesses (Pancha) 
with Govardhana Bhanja Babu, the Parichha (manager). This order is to be 
treated as authoritative. 

. (Notes on Revenue terms) 

The terms Saradara, Adhikari, Mahapatra, Pancha-nayak, Ghadai and 
Gadamalika occur in the Sanads of Maharaja Sarvesvara Bhanja and Maharaja 
Jadunatha Bhanja, I am unable at present, to account for the proper use of 
these terms, but I suggest the following : — 

Saradara. — It is a designation of the revenue officer in the division of a 
Pir. He collects the revenue from the Pradhans of the villages and deposits 
It in the State Treasury. 

Adhikari — This designation is given to a person having religious control 
over the people of the Pir. 

Mahapatra. — This designation is given to a person having military powers 
In the Pir. He was the head of Paiks enjoying lands for their service. 

Ghadai. — Possibly keeper of stores. 

Gadamalika. — The person enjoying this designation was entrusted to the 
protection of the fort of the Pir. 

In his ‘ Patna University Readership lecture 1931 ’ entitled “ Bihar and 
Orissa during the fall of the Mughal Empire ” Sir J. N. Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., h a ® 
•discussed the historical value of works written by Persian authorities at pp. ° 
to 12 According to his estimate Sayal-ul-Mutakherin “ is the most important 
and detailed history of these eastern provinces. ” He further writes “ Tarikh- 
i-Bangala by Salimullah, written by order of Henry Vansittart, Governor of 
Bengal from 1760 to 1764, and translation incompletely and incorrectly by 
Brands Gladwin under title of A Narrative of the Transaction in Bengal (178°) 
and Riyaz.us-Salaiin has so independent value as it is a mere compilation. 
* * * Moreover JRiyaz has incorporated the earlier accounts of Sa- 

limullah with only a few changes. The English version of Sayar and Salim- 
ullah are very unreliable 

I have not been able to verify the quotations made in this paper with the 
original and so I had to depend on the English translation. Dr. K. K. Dutta 
also in his Alivardi and his times refer to another aunthor named Yusuf whom 
I have not consulted. It has been narrated by Ghulam Husain and Salimullah 
that Ma'yurbhanj country was “ thoroughly plundered and sacked ” after the 
flight of the ruler to the hills by the army of Alivardi Khan, but the author of 
Iliyas narrates at page 337 that Alivardi Khan subjugated the tract of 
Morbhanj and in the next page it is narrated by him that on receiving tb® 
nows of the approach of Mahratta free-booters, Mahabat Jang (Alivardi) 
abandoned the pursuit of the Mayurbbanj Raja and went towards Bengal- 
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From this it is not safe to arrive nl the conclusion that Alirardi Khan 
subdued tlio territory ofMnyurhhnnj and rrduced it to submission as 
hasbrcnstipccstedbyPr. K. K. Dutta in his book nl pafce fit. The evidence 
of 1 submission * on the part of the ruler of Mayurbhnnj is found only In tho 
account of JUt/az which is not entirely trustworthy. Alivardi Khan'* 
expeditions to Ori«sa and subsequent Marlialta inroads fa llenpnl pavo the 
rulers of Mayurbhanj an opportunity of occupy in p nn unique position on tho 
northern frontiers or Orissa which they maintained npto tho llritish conques 
of Orissa in 1803. 
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Mira t-al -H&q aiq J. 

[By Captain Mah&raj Kumar Raghubir Sinh, D. Litt., LL.B.] 

The Jaipur Akhbarats for the rrigns or the successors of Aurangtjb have 
only very recently been made available to us, and now they naturally take 
the first place among the primary sources for tho history of tho period. How- 
ever, beforo that event the main sources of our information and study of 
thc«o decades were the official or private histories, a few personal memoirs 
and some collections of privato or official letters. But oven tho number of 
the Jaipur Akhbarats for each year begins to be less and less from the fifth 
year of tho reign of Farrukhsiyar, and tho Jaipur collection abruptly ends 
with the deposition of that monarch, there being just a few Akhbarats in tho 
Jaipur State archives for tho fifth, ninth and tho fifteenth years of Muhammad 
Shah's reign. 

In my search for tho primary sources for the history of tho momentous 
years that followed tho deposition of Farrukhsiyar, I camo across tho des- 
cription of a Persian its. in tho Bodleian Library, which is spoken of as “ a 
very largo and valuable collection ofhistorical deeds, documents and statistical 
registers of the revenues and expenses of tho Indian Empire, especially For 
tho years 1719-1727, in a strict chronological order”. I got tho entire Ms. 
microfilmed, and now these micro-films have been printed off as well. A 
full and thorough examination of the Ms. makes it clear that this work is of 
first rate importance, and should easily tako its place among tho primary 
sources for the history of the period it covers. 

Other contents of the Ms. — The manuscript containing this important 
historical work runs into 4S9 folios. Some leaves are missing at the end. 
The writing is very large and distinct nastaliq, and tho Ms. has been copied 
by more than one hand. In the centre column is written the main historical 
work “ Mirat-al-Haqdiq ”, which is the subject of this paper, while in tho 
margins all around there is copied quite a different work. Two different 
works cover between them the margin of the entire Ms. Tho first is a collec- 
tion or miscellanies, which runs from ff. 1 to 406a, the important details of 
which are given by Sachau and Ethe under No. 1239 of the Catalogue (Vol. I, 
-pp. 753-756). The second one is an incomplete copy of “ Latdif-al-Taicdif ”, 
which runs from fol. 4066 to the end. The details of this incomplete work 
are given under No. 457 of the Catalogue (Vol. I, P-/430). Both of these 
works, copied in the margin, have no historical value, and hence do not require 
any further attention in the course of this paper. 

“ Mirat-al-Haqaiq ” and i/j contents . — " Mirat-al-Haqdiq ” which is the 
subject of this paper, was compiled by Aitmad Ali Khan. After ho had 
completed the work, he asked one Hafir Muhammad Husain, who was leading 
a life of obscurity to write a prefaco to this work saying, “ you write a dibachd 
to this book so that your name will be associated with it and will thus become 
known to others”. Thus in 1725-26 (113S A. H.) Hafiz Muhammad Husain 
wrote tho dibachd and entitled it ** Safdi-Aina ”, 

»Bodleian Library. Oxford, Persian Me. Fraser No. 124. Sachau and Etho'aCatalo- 
gue. Vol. I, No. 257, p. 135. 
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Tho main work by Aitmad Ali Khan is further sub-divided into two 
parts. The first part, which runs from f. 49a to f. 128a, comprises a short 
history of India running from Babar down to tho year 1718, and other miscel- 
laneous information. The account of tho Emperors is very scrappy and is 
very often limited to tho datos of their accession and of their death. With 
tho reign of Aurangzib tho account begins to bo a bit more detailed. Hafiz 
Muhammad Khan writes in his dibacha , “ From tho time of Aurangzib to that 
of Muhammad Shah in all eight Emporors ascended tho throne of Delhi. 
Aitmad Ali Khan was an oye- witness of many happenings, while many others 
woro roported to him ; tho details of all of thoso were collected by him, and have 
been compiled in tho form of a book 

After carrying down the history to the year 1718, tho author goes on to- 
put down information and details of a good many things of historical, geo- 
graphical and of biographical interost. Ho gives shoTt sketches of his own 
career and thoso of some othor nobles then in Gujrat. To make his work 
complete in itsolf, Aitmad Ali Khan has given tho names of the subahs of 
Hindustan, details of tho Imperial mansabs, list of the kings of Delhi, the 
distances botwoen the various citios and towns of India, and many other 
matters of a similar naturo. Apparently much of this has been taken by him 
from the previous histories liko Ain-i-Akbari. But he has gone into the 
minutest details in all matters relating to Gujrat. 

Tho socond part of “ Mirdt-al-Haqdiq ” consists of the “ Itoznamchah ,r 
which begins from f. 129a and goes on to the end of tho Ms. It gives a daily 
register and statements. Usually there aro daily entries, but in places the 
happenings of more than a day are grouped together. The entries aro 
generally brief and do not run into moro than two or three lines save in cases 
of important happenings. The ovents at tho court of Delhi are reported 
regularly ; and tho happenings in the distant provinces as reported at the 
court also find an occasional mention in tho Itoznamchah. It is worth a note 
that in this Itoznamchah also tho ovents and happenings in Gujrat aro reported 
in full and many ovents of lesser importance have also been noted down. 
As such it is suro to be of great value in supplementing and correcting the 
history of Gujrat during theso years as given in “ Mirdl-i-Ahmadi ”. 

The first entry in tho Itoznamchah is of 18Safar, 1130 A. H. (10 Jan. 1718). 
Tho author has not cared to give his reasons for beginning his Itoznamchah 
from this particular dato. It goes down to 27 Jamadi-ul-awval 1139 A. H. 

(9 Jan. 1727), when it ends abruptly as tho last fow pages are missing. Along 
with the dato the author lias given tho year of tho roign of the Emperor on 
the throno(j»htsi Sanch), but ho has not been particular in correctly noting the 
’ ■' ' - r * * * <• •’ • -v ’ ■ Ho has, 

’ ‘ _ > nco there 

, • ! ' ■ -.■«'■ , ' ■ ider. In 

places tho dates givon in tho Itoznamchah differ slightly from tho accepted 
ones. Dates of a few ovents as given in dibacha also differ from thoso given in 
tho Itoznamchah. 

To give tho readers an idea of tho exact naturo of tho contents and the 
typo of entries that are mado in tho Itoznamchah, a full translation of the 
entries for Shawwal 1-12, ffaneA/uhm 7, 1137 A. H. (Juno 2-13, 1725), has boen 
given as Appendix B to this paper. 

Life-sketch of Aitmad Ali Khan. — Aitmad Ali Khan, tho author of the 
work, was in tho words of Hafiz Muhammad Husain Khan, “ for long in the 
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pcrricr* of Emperor ALimpir Chart, nnd one of the trusted nnd select officers- 
of the Km pin*. He wn* very fond of writing the * uriqiat* *.'* When writing 
hi* short hirtory of India given in the first part of " Mirnt-nl-llaqina ", tho 
author lim thrown a good deal of light on hi* own career, nnd on the bn«i* of 
the detail* given there, hi* life-sketch can thus be recon«tructcd. 

The author's fnther Ait mad Khan, nl«o known as Mulla Tahir, was 
once the Diwan of Ahmcdabad * In June-July, JGS9, he was made* 
the diwan and faujdar of the Surat port nee Saliibat Klian. IIo enjoyed a 
man*ab of 2-haznri zat. He continued to hold hi* post in Surat till his death 
on Wodnefday, March 4, 1G9G. Ho wns noted for his honesty nnd Khafi 
Khan has mentioned an incident to illustrnlo the same. (M. A. 331 ; K. K. II, 
3 SO, 423.) 

Tho author’s original namo wa* Muhammnd Moliasin. In tho 37th 
year of Aurangzib’s reign lie wn* appointed a clerk nt tho port of Cambay in 
place of Mir Muhammad Sudiq. Early in 1G9G, his father fell seriously ill 
at Surat, and when tho fact was reported to tho Emperor, tho author was 
ordered to leave some ono as his deputy (nurfi) at Cambay, and himself to 
go down to Surat to act as deputy (nai6) to his father there. But his father 
did not recover from this illness, and on his death tho author was appointed 
the Diwan of Ahmcdabad (April, 1G9G). A year later ho was transferred from 
thereto Islampuri, the imperial base in the Deccan, was taken into the Imperial 
service, and was ordered to act as Diwan of Baharamand Khan’s forces, and 
Bakhshi and trdgid-nains (news-writer) to Ruhullah Khan tho Mir-Samfin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan tho Sadr, and Tarbiyat Klian the Mir Atish. 

r Tn the 41st year of his reign, the Emperor granted the author the title 
of his father, viz., Aitmad Khan, promoted him and ordered him to join duty 
with Prince Bedar Bakht, where ho was to act ns Princo’s first Bakhshi, 
icaqi'i-nigdr, aiicdnih-nigdr, darogha of artillery and darogba of muster, 
specially cavalry. After the fall of Panhala in May 1701, Aitmad Khan 
was appointed Bakhshi of the army which was sent under Bakhshi-ul-mulk 
Fatahullah Khan Bahadur to capture the forts of Nandgir nnd Chandan- 
W’andan. On his return from this expedition ho wns appointed Bakhshi 
of-the Torres of Prince Azam, who had recently been appointed Governor of 
Gujrat. But it appears that before long he was recalled to the Emperor’s 
side. He was once deputed to receive and escort even the Bakhshi-ul-mulk 
to the Emperor’s presence. 

In the 47th year of Aurangzib’s reign Aitmad Khan suffered a tempo- 
rary reverse, and he was disgraced for reasons not recorded. He was then in 
Burhanpur, whence he was ordered to proceed to Cambay and taho up the 
duties of the mutsaddi there in the place of Muhammad Qasim. After ono 
full year, however, the Emperor was pleased to admit that Aitmad Khan 
was innocent and once again restored him to favour. He was granted a 
promotion of 100 zdt and 100 horse over and above what he had originally 
enjoyed before his disgrace. From Cambay he was ordered to join his duties 
with Prince Azam, who was still in Gujrat, but before he could join, he received 
- orders appointing him Diwan of the forces of Firuz Jang. He was granted 
a further promotion of 100 zdl and 40 horses. In the 49th year of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, ho was transferred to the army of Prince Bedar Bakht, where he 

‘.t/tral-i-d Jimadi, B ft rod ft ed. of text, i. 311 says “ Muhammad Tahir, afterwards 
entitled Aminat Khan end later Itun&d Khan, was made diwan of Gujrat; hi* eon 
Muhammad Muhaaan Khan succeeded him. (Also see pp. 315, 333, etc.). 
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was appointed the first Bakhshi and wdqia-naivia of the Prince. He joined 
the Prince in Ujjain (c. Sep. 1705). 

With the accession of Bahadur Shah there began a period of rise and 
prosperity for Aitmad Khan. In the second year of his reign Aitmad Khan 
received various favours and grants from the Princes. Through Prince 
-Jahan Shah he got further promotion, and now enjoyed a mansab of 1-hazari 
■sat and 800 horse. He was granted the faujdari of Baroda and Sankhera. 
He also received 8 lakhs dam as reward. Through Prince Jahandar Shah 
he was granted the parganahs of Nadiad as jagir which yielded a land-revenue 
■of Es. 2,20,000. He was also appointed to the office of chira-baf-Khand 
‘(scarf-weaving factory) under Prince Jahandar Shah. Ghaziuddin Firuz 
Jang entrusted him with the control of pargana Saoli, which yielded an income 
-of 2,10,000 Mahmudi coins. The management of parganah Bahadurpur wa3 
also entrusted to his care. It is not surprising that after this Atirnad Khan 
-appears to have assumed the title of ‘Aitmad Ali Khan as be is now onwards 
referred to by that title. 

Aitmad Ali Khan now yielded some influence with other officials of the 
province, and in the year 1122 A. H. (1709 A. D.) he successfully intervened 
-and got released one Shah Khald Darvish who had been arrested in Gujrat 
for having abused the Emperor and Ghaziuddin Firuz Jang, who was then 
the Governor of Gujrat. Finally, when Jahandar Shah ascended the throne 
lie created him Mohasin Khan, and gave him the Bakhshigiri of the Surat 
port. No further details of his life are given in the first part of this work. 
A close study of the Roznamchah would alone enable us to complete this life- 
sketch. 

Conclusion . — So far as known no other copy of this work “ Mtrdl-al- 
Haqaiq ” exists and this fact increases the importance of the Sis. all the more. 
A complete list of the main contents of the work has been given as Appendix A 
to this paper. So far as the Roznamchah is concerned, it is not possible 
to give any more details than indicating the number of folios covered by each 
reign of Hijri year. 


APPENDIX A. 

Contents of “ Mirat-al -Haqaiq ”. 


1. Dibacha entitled “ Safai-Aina " by Hb£z Muhammad Hussain . la-48a. 

(o) Alamgir .......... 5b- 

(6) Azam Shah .......... 6b. 

(e) Bahadur Shah ......... 8a. 

(d) Jahandar Shah ......... Ha. 

<e) Farrukhaiyar 13b. 

{/) Rafi-ud-dftrajat 21a. 

(j) Itafi-ud-daulah ......... 22a. 

(A) Muhammad Shah ........ 23a. 

• 2. History of India upto 1131 A. H. by Aitmad Ali Khan . . . 49a-I28a. 

(a) Amir Timur and his five successors. ..... 49a. 

(&) Babur . 49a. 

(c) Humayun 49b. 

(d) Akbar ' 60a. 
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(») Jahangir ..••••• 50b. 

(/) Shi h Jahan . ......... fil». 

(g) Aurangnb .......... 5lb. 

(A) Aram Shah .......... 63a. 

<i) Brhadur Shah 69b. 

(j) Jahandar Shah ......... 7lb. 

(1) FamAhaiyar 12b. 

(0 Miscellaneous infoimation 74a. 

(I) Soma information about tho author during the reign of 

Aunuigrib ......... 74a. 

(J) Foundation of fort tf Aurangabad ..... 7flb. 

(3) Acciunta of Muhammad Bahauddin, Ghaiiuddin Khan and 

other Amira in Gujrat ....... 17a. 

(4) Account# of harbours and forta ..... 03a. 

(5) Name* and eome reference* of the King* of Delhi from Raja 

Yudhtfhthir to tho reign of Aurengzib .... 102a. 

(6) Account of tho kingdom of Iran ..... 105a. 

(7) Account of fort and post of Surat ..... 105b. 

<8) Account and names of forta in the Deccan soiled by Aurang- ' 

sib 109b. 

{0) Statement of cLatance* between various town* and cities . Ilia. 

(10) Account of tho harbours of Hindustan and Arab . . 113b. 

(11) Subaha of Hindustan 116a. 

(12) Accounts of Mansabs ....... 118a. 

(13) Accounts of faujdane, Than&a, Dargaba, forts, j&gira, etc. in 

Gnjrat .......... 119b. 

3 . " Rotnamchah ” or the daily rogwter and statement, by Aitraad All 

Khan 120a-490a. 

(а) Famikhsiyar’a reign : From 18Safar, 1130 A.H. (10 Jan. 1718) 

to 9 Rabi-us-aani, 1131 A.H. (18 Feb. 1719) .... 129o-148b. 

(б) Rafi-ud-daraiat’s Reign . From 10 Rabi-us-Sani 1131 A.H. (19 

Fob. 1719) to 22 Rajah, 1131 A.H. (30 May 1719) . . . 148b-153b. 

(c) Rafi-ud-daulah’a Reign : From 22 Rajab, 1131 A.H. (30 May 

1719) to 17 Ziqad 1131 AJT. (20 Sept. 1719) .... 153b-160b. 

(d) Muhammad Shah’s Reign : From li Zilhijj 1131 A.H. (13 Oct. 

1719) to 27 Jamadi-ul-awwal, 1139 A.H. (9 Jan. 1727) . . I61b-489b. 

(1) From Ziqad 1131 A H. ( Sept. 1719) to20Zi!hijj, 1131 

A.H. (2 Nov. 1719) 161b. 

<2) From 1 Muharram. 1132 A.H. (3 Nov. 1719) to 29 Zilhijj 1132 

AjH. (21 Oct. 1720) 163a. 

<3) From 1 Muharram 1133 A.H. (22 Oct. 1720) to 30 Zilhijj 1133 

A-H. (10 Oct. 1721) 184b. 

(4) From 1 Muharram 1 134 A H. (11 Oct. 1721) to 30 Zilhijj 1 134 

A.H. (30 Sept. 1722) 208b. 

<5) From 1 Muharram 1135 A.H. (1 Oct. 1722) to 30 Zilhijj 1135 

A.H. (19 Sept. 1723) 228b. 

<6) From 1 Muharram 1136 A.H. (20 Sept. 1723) to 30 Zilhijj 1130 

A.H. (8 Sept. 1724) 256a. 

<7) From 1 Muharram 1137 A,H. (9 Sept. 1724) to 29 Zilhijj 1137 

A.H. (28 Aug. 1725) 295b. 

(8) From 1 Muharram 1138 A.H. (29 Aug. 1725) to 30 Zilhijj 1138 

A.H. (17 Aug. 1726) . . ... . 355a. 

(9) From 1 Muharram 1139 A.H. (18 Aug. 

awwal 1139 A. H. (9 January 1727) 
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APPENDIX B. 

Roznamchah for Shawwal I — 12, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (ff. 431b-342h). 
.341b). 

Wednesday, Shawwal 1, Saneh Julusi, 1137 A.H. (June 2, 1725). 

The Emperor went to Idgah in pdlhi by the Lahori gate and returned by the Ajmer 
gate riding an elephant. The big nobleR and mansabdars congratulated the Emperor anti 
after salutations Bubmitted their presents ., 


Thursday, Shawwal 2, Saneh Julusi, 1137 A.H. (June 3, 1725). 

The Emperor adjourned the public Durbar held in the Diwan. The petition of the- 
Nizam -ul-raulk was submitted along with the niadr. 

The petition of Jafar Khan Nfiairi, tho subahdar of Bengal, was submitted with the- 
niadr. 

Mukat Rai, son of Jagji vandas Motmid-Khani, waa brought under arrest by Hamid 
Khan from the port of Cambay. 


Friday, Shawwal 3, Saneh Julusi, 1137 A.H. (June 4 1725). 

The Emperor atarted for the hunt and gave away the animals killed there to the Amirs » 
Nawab Hamid Khan Bahadur is appointing Salabat Khan Ruhela as his deputy 
(ndib) and is delegating to him all tho power regarding tho subah ; it would be harmful 
for the ryot. Rakhel Das, the diwan of Jawanraard Khan is appointed the peshkar of 
Salabat Khan Ruhela ; he too will commit the excesses. 


Saturday, Shawwal 4, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 5, 1725). 

The Emperor hold the public durbar in the Diwan. The elephants and horsos were- 
reviewed by him according to the usual practice. 

Who-eo-cver visits this city (!) enjoys_the hospitality of Khan Wfilaehan Samumul- 


glVO 1«11 g 111U I 

Sunday, Siiawwal 5, Saneii Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 0, 1725). 


Tho Emperor visited the Bagh-Hayfit Bakhsh. 

Saiyyad Sadullnh Khan received a farman saying “ Khanahjad Khan has been Em- 
peror’s own man and ho is entrusted with tho duties of officer of tho port of Surat ana 

’ * ’ ’ — — ' i — » *-i . * 1 . i n ... Khan 

l asked 

■ ,-ed the 


(f. 342a). 

Monday, Shawwal 6, SANEn Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 7, 1725). 
Tho Emperor adjourned tho public Durbar. 


officers) ; immediately ho was taken in custody and orders wore issued that the dead bony 
l e burnt. 
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TcE*DAY.Sjtawwat.7.Saxrn Jtrx.r*t II3TA.II. (Jcse J». 1725). 

The Emperor had hi* h*th on hw recovery from an Attack of syphlti*. The big noble** 
and the m*n«*W»r« pnwntod pejMruA and the nWr, 


WrovrAbAY.SnATrw-At ft.SaxEn Jcrrsi T, 1 137 A.II. (Jcxe 0, 1725). 

The Emperor adjourned the public durbar. Nnwnb Niiam-ul-rmilk 1 * letter wan re- 
ceived by Saivjad Siidullah Khan. 

Aqi S&diq wrote from MorehSl Bure Rmtam " The p&anim (Mnrothns) have gono 

away and have reached Gopi tuMu in the Mmr fnujdAri." 


Thursday, SnAwwai.0, Saner Jet-rst 7, 1137 A.II. (June 10, 1725). 

The Emperor held the public durbar. Fakhruddin Ali Khan w*« rent out of Sur&. 
(I). He slaved at USner for one month Anil 26 day* and when he committed atrocities- 
there, ho vu driven out from that place too. Tbe Khan went away toward* Bharoch. 


Friday. Shaw wal 10, Saner Jutcsi. 1137 A.II. (Jm 11, 1723). 

The Emperor started for the prayers (rwrmds). Xawab Xizam-ul tnulk appointed 
Saiyyad Beg Khan to the faujd&ri andamini of JamuaSr and Makbul&bftd known aa Amu.. 
Ilcnco Rfijfi R&m, the ogent of tho Khan, came down from Ahmodabad to Surat. 


Saturday, Snawwai. l!,8aKznJoir« 7, 1137 A.II. (June 12, 1725). 

Tho Emperor held tho public durbar in the Diwan-i-Am. According to tho usual: 
routine tho elephants and tho horeca were reviewed by him. 

(f. 342b). 


Sunday, Snawwat. 12. Saneh Jurusi 7, 1137 A.II. (13 June, 1725). 
The Emperor adjourned the public vr..r— * r>s_ tcv * — > v, r — 


Let it be seen what. 
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The Rebellion ol the Madura Renters (1755*64). 

(By Mr. K. R. Venkata Rama Aiyyar, B.A., L.T.) 

Only second in importance to the campaigns of tlio 18th century, that 
pocurod for the English supremacy in South India, and broko up tho power 
of the French, tho Marathas nnd Hydcr and Tipu of Mysore, were those that 
the Madras Government had to conduct against tho refractor}' governors 
and polipars, who taking advantage of tho weakness of the central authority 
at Trichinopoly nnd the military preoccupations or tho Nawwiib of tho Car- 
natic created in tho far-south of tho country a condition of affairs bordering 
on anarchy. Books on the modem period of Indian history, including tho 
Cambridge History of India, mako but a passing reference to these insurrec- 
tions, nnd for a fuller account ono has to deivo into tho pages of Ormo’s History 
of In dorian, Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, Nelson’s Madura Country, or 
Hill’s Yvsvfi-han — the Hebei Commandant, none of which, however, gives it 
comprehensive picture set against tho proper political back-ground. This 
is particularly truo of tho rebellion of tho Madura Renters. Wo miss in theso- 
accounts a proper appreciation of tho part played by tho Top^aiman Rulers- 
of Pudukkottai whoso participation in tho military campaigns of tho Com- 
pany’s armies and those of tho Nawwab was as spontaneous and whole-hearted 
as it was efficient. Tho following is a brief narrativo based on tho Madras 
records, tho Persian record known as Tuzak-i-]Vdldjdhi and tho Pudukkottai. 
Palace records. 

The First Expedition under Heron. 

By 1754 Muhammad ‘Ali, the Nawwab of the Carnatic had been placed 
in Eecuro possession of Trichinopoly. His next task was to subdue the pro- 
vinces of Madura and Tinnovclly which lately had been in the hands of ‘Alarm 
Khan, on adherent of Chanda Saheb, and after his death was under his parti- 
sans headed by Muhi-u‘d-Din Mian. 1 * * The Nawwab applied to tho English 
for help, • ” ‘ ■“* ' * *’ * ’ ’ ! ’ ' 1755 Colonel Heron 

to subdue ■ ‘ _ the rents due to the- 

Nawwab, ’ ■ ‘ ’ 1 " -vy debt to tho com- 
pany.”* ‘ ' ’ rte would enable the 

Nawwab to reimburse the Company for the expenses of the French wars of 
1761-54. Tho Nawwab sent his elder brother Mahfuz Khan who had expressed 
a desire to occupy Madura and Tinnevelly “ in accordance with the practice 
observed during the days of his father.”* Heron’s army included 1,000‘ 
sepoyB, and Mahfuz brought into the field a thousand horse. A foroe sent 
by the Ton Caiman of Pudukkottai joined Heron at Manapdjai, helped him in 
subduing Lakki Nayak, the Poligar of Kumaravadi, who obstructed the- 
passage of troops, and marched with the Company’s and the Nawwab’s soldiers 
to Madura. 4 Heron went beyond the terms of his commission and made am" 


1 Orme spells the word iloodtmiah. Caldwell has suggested the correct spe lling . 

* Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II. 

* Tuiah-i-Wdldjihi. 

» Tondd imd n Vi jay a mu and Pudukk5ttai Palace Records : Tondaimdn Utters (Georre- 
rigot to the Tondaimin, dated 1169 A. H.) 
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The Rebellion o! the Mai urn Renten (1755-64). 

(By Mr. K. R. Venkata Rama Aiyyjvr, B-A., L.T.) 

Only second in importance to the campaign* of the ISth century, that 
pecnrrd for the Enzh*h Supremacy in South India, and broke up the power 
of the French, the M&ratha* and llydcr and Tipu of Mysore, were those that 
the Madras Government had to conduct against the* refractory governors 
and polirarr, who taking advantage of the weakness of the central authority 
at Tnchinopoly and the military nreoeeujvitioas or the Nawwab of the Car- 
natic created in the far-south of the country a condition of affairs bordering 
on anarchy. Books on the modem period of Indian history, including the 
Cambridge History of India, make but a passing reference to these insurrec- 
tions, and for a fuller account one has to delve into the pages of Ormo’s History 
of Jndostan, Caldwell's History of Tinneulty, Nelsons J Iadum Country, or 
Hill’s Yvrvflhan — the Hebei Commnndant, none of which, however, gives is 
comprehensive picture set against the proper political back -ground. This 
is particularly true of the rebellion of the Madura Renters. We miss in these- 
aecounta a proper appreciation of the part played by tho Toutfaiman Rulers- 
of Pudukkottai who«c participation in tho military* campaigns of the Com- 
pany’s armies and those of the Naww&b was as spontaneous and whole-hearted 
as it avas efficient. The following is a brief narrative based on tho Madras 
records, tho Persian record known as TuMJc-i-IFd/ajdAi and the Pudukkottai 
Palace records. 

The First Er petition under J7m>n. 

By 1754 Muhammad ‘Ali, the Nawwab of the Carnatic had been pi seed 
in secure possession of Tnchinopoly. His next task was to subduo tho pro- 
vinces of Madura and Tinnevclly which Lately had been in tho hands of ‘Alam 
Khan, an adherent of Chanda Saheb, and after his death was under his parti- 
sans headed by Mubi-u’d-Din Mian. 1 The Nnwwab applied to tho English 
for help, the ifadras Government despatched in February 1755 Colonel Heron 
to subdue tho refractory poligars, os well as " to collect the rents due to tho 
Nawwab, and to discharge part of Muhammad * All's heavy debt to tho com- 
pany.” 1 They also expected that the realisation of tribute would enable tho 
Nawwab to reimburse the Company for the expenses of tho French wars oF 
1751-54. The Nawwab sent his elder brother Mahfuz Kb&n who had expressed 
a desire to occupy Madura and TinnevelJy “ in accordance with the practice- 
observed during the days of his father.” 1 * Heron’s army included 1,000’ 
sepoys, and Mahfuz brought into the field a thousand horse. A force sent 
by the Topdaiman of Pudukkottai joined Heron at Manapdpu, helped him hr 
subduing Lakki Nayak, the Poligar of Kumaravadi, who obstructed tho- 
passage of troops, and marched with the Company's and the Nawwab’s soldiers^ 
to Madura. 4 Heron went beyond the terms of his commission and made an 


1 Orme spells the word Moodemiah. Caldwell has suggested tho correct spelling. 

* Yesiigts oj Old Madras, Vol. II. 

* Tuzai-i-W&ldjohi. 

1 Tonddimdn Vijayamu and PudufckSttai Palace Records ! Tondaimdn Utters (George 
pjgot to the Tondaimin, dated 11(53 A. II.) 
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-alliance with the Setupati of Ramnad which was much resented by the Tondai- 
-xnan and the Raja of Tanjore, who were not then on friendly terms with the 
:Setnpati. Governor Plgot who was anxious not to give offence to his allies 
refused to ratify the alliance. The Nawwab issued a sanad 5 appointing Mali* 
fuz Khan, Renter of Madura and Tinnevelly. The Madras Government 
were not satisfied with the way Heron prosecuted his task, charged him with 
breach of orders and misappropriation of funds, and recalled him . 6 .Mis- 
fortune dogged Heron’s steps on his w a y back t 0 Madras.' He was attacked 
by the Kallars in the densely wooded pass of Nattam, between Madura and 
' Trichinopoly ; he lost all his baggage, and most of his stores, and the detach- 
jnent would havo suffered more severely had it not been for the skill and energy 
-of Captain Joseph Smith commanding the rear guard.’ 

Mahfuz at Madura ; Bis insurrection. 

Mahfuz Khan’s administration proved a failure. The Poligars did not 
pay their tributes. Those of Panjalamkuj-icci and Ettayapuram, who had 
-given hostages to Heron for the regular payment of tribute, were perhaps 
■the onl)' exception. The adherents of ‘Alam Khan organized a confederacy 
against the Renter. Disturbances broke out in Tinnevelly. The Governor 
•despatched a force under Muhammad. Yusuf Khan who had distinguished 
Tiimself as a commandant of the sopoy army in the service of the Company. 
Yusuf Khan marched through Pudukkottai with the two-fold object of taking 
with him a Kallar force* from that State for which the Governor had applied to 
the Topdaiman (March 1756), and handing over to the Tondaiman’s custody 
■the hostages given by the Poligars of Ettayapuram and Panjalamkuricci. 
•On reaching Tinnevelly, Yusuf succeeded in reducing many of the Poligars 
to temporary submission. Shortly after, Mahfuz Khan left Tinnevelly with 
the professed intention of returning to Arcot, hut on arriving at Madura his 
'troops got out of control, tore down the Company’s Colours, turned the three 
companies of English Sepoys, which composed the garrison, out of the Fort, 
and finally proclaimed Mahfuz Khan governor of the two provinces.® There 
'is strong reason to believe that these proceedings had the “ concurrence of 
’Mahfuz Khan ”. The English acted promptly, got from the Nawwab an 
• assignment of the right to collect rent from these provinces for a period of 
three years, and appointed a certain Tetarappa Mudali Renter of Madura 
superseding Mahfuz Khan. In January 1757 Captain Caillaud, one of the 
ablest, of the Company’s officers, marched to Madura to help the Mudali to 
take possession of the province, and he was joined at AnnavaSal in the Puduk- 
kottai State by “ 1,000 of the Tondaiman’s horse and 100 of his Kallars.” 10 
‘Caillaud was not able to render much help to Tetarappa and Yusuf Khan. 


•in all to Rs. 1,70,000. 


• Tvzak.i-Walojihi 

• Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II, Heron was later tried by court-martial and cashiered- 
’ History of the Madras Army. Vol. I. 

» Governor Pigot’a letter to the Tondatrain, dated 1 1th March 17G6. 

• History of the Madras Army. Vol. I. 

»*• Orme : History of Indostan. Vol, II. 
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"News of the outbreak of the great Seven Yearn War in Europe reached 
India early in I7.77. Tri chi nopoly wan in dancer of an imminent attack by 
the Trench Mho Mere nI«o operating in the Tanjorc country. Madras itself 
was threatened. Tho Council at Madras recalled Caillaml and Yusuf Khan, 
and put them in charge of imj>ortnnt operations elsewhere. The Tontfni- 
man had to send his forces to Trichinopolv and Tanjorc nnd later to the Chinglc- 
put District. Madura and Tinneveliy lapsed again into a state of anarchy, 
and the G- *’* ' '* he two provinces 

■to their fa TOvar and other 

■powerful 1 -wiib’a authority, 

strcnglhei ' . 'Ali Khan, who 

bad then established an outpost at Dindigul, nnd also sent an emissary to 
Kizam ‘Ali Khiin to enlist his support. Kawwiib Muhammad 'Ali, who was 
-advancing towards Fondichorry, p-cw anxious nt this turn of events. “A 
wiro may suflico to block a fountain," ho is reported to havo observed, “ but 
■when it gushes forth, even a beam cannot ; it is possible that tho confusion 
may take root, nnd its suppression may become impossible ”, Muhammad 
Yusuf Khiin offer * * ’ — an offer 


-which tho Nawv 


the heir 


io the throno of _ the forces 

of tho Kawwiib, and thoso of the Tondaiman nnd othor Zamlndars and sent 
It under tho command of Yusuf. Reaching Madura, Yusuf “ dug through tho 
wall an’d subjugated the fort without bloodshed.” 1 * Jama'dar Rahiman 
Khan of tho Pudukkottai army distinguished himself in this operation. 18 
Maljfuz Khiin, who heard of tho fall of Madura, abandoned Palamcottah and 
Tinncvolly, and took shelter with Puli Teyar in Nclkattum«eval, a safe re- 
treat surrounded by jungle. Many of the insurgent Poligars including those 
■of Yadagarai and EttavSpuram offered submission to Yusuf Khan. Puli 
Yevar alone hold out to tho last. The Tondaiman soldiery cut down the forest 
And cleared a way through it. Yusuf Khan succeeded in capturing Puli Tevar 
and out him to death. Mahfuz Khan was brought to Palamcottah and in- 
r . , .. — - r . ” ' *• i ■ ■ ' - 

■tern . ■ 


fori- 


leave the Tinneveliy country and to take up his residence at Madura or at 
PudukkSttai pending tho Nawwab’s final decision. The Tondaiman carried 
out this delicate mission with considerable tact, and Mahfuz Khan arrived at 
Pudukkottai. The Nawwab generously pardoned Mahfuz, and received him 
back at Trichinopoly with all marks of affection and honour. 1 * 


Yusuf Khan turns rebel. 

After the departure of Mahfuz Khan, Yusuf Khan succeeded in restoring 
order in tho south. Tho Madras Government had high expectations that he 
would provo a capable administrator. The Madras council recommended 

l 1 Tuzak-i-Walijahi Vol. II. 


i* rfltafc.i.TFriM/Mi. Vol. II. 

“ /bid. 
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to the Nawwab ** not to delay any longer to settle with Usoff Cawn for nine 
lacks of rupees which he represented to be the utmost he is able to allow for 
the rent of the Madura and Tinnevelly countrys ” (1761). The Nawwab 
thereupon appointed Yusuf as his naib to administer Madura and Tinnevelly. 
The consciousness of great military talents seems to have turned Yusuf’s 
head. He had before him the example of Hyder who rose from the rank of 
sepoy to the rulership of Mysore. He omitted to make payments of his rents 
to the Nawwab. In July 1762 Captain Preston, commanding at Trichinopoly, 
brought to the notice of Government “ that some of Mahomed Yusuf’s emis- 
saries had been detected in attempting to bribe the sepoys of the garrison 
(at Trichinopoly) to desert ; that he had already about 6,000 sepoys and 300 
horse all well-armed, and that he had purchased many thousand firelocks 

from the Dutch and Danes ” 16 Yusuf also raised additional 

troops in Tanjore, Ramnad and Sivaganga ; and, in February 1763, hoisted 
the French Colours in his camp and in several forts in his possession, and 
finally strengthened the fort of Madura and closed the road to Trichinopoly. 

The Nawwab and the Company realised that the Khan’s defection was 
assuming a dangerous character. The Nawwab gathered his forces, divided 
them into two parts and sent one part to clear the road that had been blocked, 
while the other marched through Pudukkottai, where it was strengthened 
by the Topdaim&n soldiery under the command of Sardars Sadariva Raya 
and Annavaiyar. Major Preston commanded the whole expedition.* Yusuf, 
who did not expect that he would have to fight such a vast army, tried to 
negotiate with Madras, but to no avail. 17 He realised the impossibility 
of opposing the English army in the open field, and withdrew into the fort of 
Madura repulsing the first attack of the English. Major Campbell, “ knowing 
that almost the whole force in the Presidency was with him, did not consider 
it prudent to run the risk of another assault, and converted the siege into a 
blockade”, 18 which lasted until October 1764. Major Preston 19 wrote urgently 
to the Tondaiman urging him to go to Madura in person so that he might have 
the benefit of his counsel. The siege would have dragged on, but Yusuf was 
treacherously betrayed by a certain Marchand, a French trooper in his service, 
and was hanged on 16th October, as a rebel, by order of the Nawwab. The- 
Tondaiman’s forces remained at Madura for one more year helping Majdr 
Campbell to round up Yusuf Khan’s men and bring them to submission. 

The seriousness of these two rebellions will be apparent if we consider the 
political condition of South India at the time. The Nawwab’s authority ^at 
his capital, Trichinopoly, had to be maintained by the strength of British 
bayonets ; the French and the Mysore army were frequently threatening to 
march on the city ; the Raja of Tanjore was hut a lukewarm ally ; the second 
phase of the great struggle which the French undertook to wrest power from 
the English had begun, and Hyder ‘Ali Khan was becoming formidable in 
Mysore. When Madras was threatened by the French, the English Govern- 
ment recalled Caillaud and Yusuf from Madura, and the Council even thought 
of leaving the south to its fate. They thought with apparent justification 
that “ the branches ought to be sacrificed to save the root at which the French 


I • Hittory of the Madras Army. Vol. I. 

Ibid. 

»• Ibid. 

II Major Preston, tha officer commanding, was killed in action at Madura, and Chari®* 
Campbell, the senior officer, took command. 
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wtre striking". If this counsel had prevailed, tho hands of tho polignrs would 
havo boon strengthened and they would havo leagued together ; tho pacifica- 
tion of the country would not havo been easy ; and it would not havo been 
possiblo for tho Marquess of Wellesly to annex tho Carnatic ns peacefully ns ho 
did in 1801. 

Tho extent of military help that tho Togtfaimfin afforded tho Nawwfib 
and tho English, great as it was — aliko in tho number of men ho put into tho 
field and in tho success of tho strategic moves ho helped to plan and carry 
out — was not tho only contribution ho mado to tho causo of his allies. Hfa 
diplomacy was equally helpful. His aim was to prevent Ramnad and Siva- 
ganga from actively participating in tho affaire of Madura. When Heron 
negotiated an allianco with Ramnad ’ “ *** * - *■* \ 

Madras Government not toratlfy it. 1 
his influence by lending him about t ■ 

wrote to tho Too<Jaim5n in 1701 as follows «' as you 

aro a friend to Maroovan (SCtupati of Ramnad) and Naloocottayan (Ruler of 
Sivaganga), you would desiro them to afford every necessary assistance to tho 
Tassildar who has been left at Tinnovelly by Mahomed Esoofkhan Behauder 

" What tho astuto Vijaya Raghunatha ToptfaimRn feared 

came to pass. Taking advantage of his friendship with Ramnad and Siva- 
ganga Yusuf Khan enlisted Majava soldiers for his army. In 1762 tho Madras 
Government wroto to tho Sfitupati not to pormit Yusuf Khan to enlist men in' 
his territory and to Bcizo all Frenchmen and other soldiers and stores that 
might pass "through his country to join tho rebel. Partly by negotiation and 
parti}' by show of for 1 * "* " »g tho terms of 

the Governor’s letter, ’ withheld open 

help from the Kh&n, ^ through Siva- 
ganga were kept saf< " ura campaigns 

afford a signal example ot the loyauy ox ino londaimans who throughout their 
history identified the interests and security of their allies, the English, with 
their own. 

Chief Authorities. 

1. Lt.-Col. H. D. Love : Vestiges of Old Madras. (The Indian Records 
Series) Volumes II and III (1013). 

2. Col. Wilson : History of the Madras Army : Vol. I (1882). 

3. B urban Ibn Hasan : Tuzah-i- Wdlfijahi. Translated from the Persian 
by Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar. (Sources of the History of the Nawwabs 
of the Carnatic— Madras University Islamic series— No. 4 : 1939). 

4. Pudnkkottai Palace Records — including Letters (Persian and English) 
that passed between the Top^aimSns and the Governors and other Officers 
of the East India Company — (To be edited and published). 

Other Authorities referred to — 

1 . Orme : History of Indostan. 

2. S- C. HOI : Yusuf Khan — the Rebel Commandant. 

3. Tondaiman Vijayamu—A Telegu poem on the Origin and History of 
the ToadaimSn line of Rulers. 


** Letter from tho Ton<?a5m&o, dated November 1769. A chakram waoaporoxS- 
mately 2J rupoee. l t 
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Tho Cannanoro Incident, 1783-84. ! 

[By Dr. S. )f. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.).] 

The Cannanore incident formed hut an unimportant episode in the 
se«*ond Mysore War. The war was drawing to its close and pence pour- 
parlers had already set in when Brigadier Norman Mncleod took the 
fortress of Cannanarc by nssnult, captured Junummn Bi, Valiyn Tnngal, 
head of the ruling fnmily, and dictated to her a trenty which was subse- 
quently disavowed by the Government of Bombay. It did not materially 
affect the peace negotiations, nor did it in any way create n diversion for 
the enemy but it incidentally raised n few questions which were not alto- 
gether without political or constitutional significance. 

It is not proposed to go into the origin of the Cannanoro family. It is 
immaterial for our purposes whether the founder of the house was a Nayar 
convert or a Mappilla or Moplah of Indo-Arabic descent. Suffice it to say 
that the "AH Rajas" or the sea kings of Cannanore were originnlly in the 
service of the Kolattiri Roj'a. They gradually improved their position and 
ultimatejy asserted their independence but had to revise their ambitious 
policy when Haidar rose to power. The suzerainty of the feeble Kolattiri 
prince could be renounced with impunity but the growing power of 
Haidar could neither be defied nor ignored and the ruling AH Raja deemed 
it prudent to accept the office of the High Admiral while his brother became 
"Intendnnt of the marine, of the ports and ofi the maritime commerce of 
Hyder £li’s dominions." It is needless to add that the Ali Raja of the 
day was not on the best of terms with his English neighbours of Telli- 
cherry. The subordinate alliance into which he entered with Haidar 
proved of mutual advantage to the contracting parties. Haidar stood in 
need of a strong fighting fleet and the armed vessels of the Cannanore 
Chief provided a convenient nucleus for the projected navy. Assured of 
the support of Haidar the new High Admiral sought fresh fields of adven- 
ture across the sea and conquered and annexed the Malldives despite the 
disapproval of the Tellicherry factors. In 1776 Janumma Bi, better known 
as the Ali Raja Bibi or the Queen of Cannanore, succeeded to the fortunes 
of the family. . She w'as not the first or the last lady to rule Cannanore. 
It would be Burprising indeed if the rights of a woman to succeed to her 
ancestral state could be altogether denied on the strength of the Islamic 
laws in a country where the matriarchal order still held its own. That the 
Bibi should closely identify herself with the Mysorean cause like her 
immediate predecessor need not cause any surprise . ' Common faith fur- 
nished a bond which community of interest served to strengthen and the 
Bibi became a firm adherent of' the Tiger of Seringapatam. The rest of 
the story may best be related in the words of General MacLeod. 

MacLeod ’had waged the 'war without any reference to his immediate 
and ultimate superiors and had concluded a definitive treaty without their 
previous sanction) It was therefore necessary to explain unde - what pro- 
vocations he was impelled to commit an aggression calculated o prejudice 
the peace talks then in progress. In ; a letter addressed to Lord Macartney 
on the 6th. January. 1784, he gav^lthe following account of the capture 
of Cannanore and its queen. -• 
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Tho Cm nan ore Incident, 1783-84. 

[By Dr. S. X. Sen, M.A., Th.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.).] 

The Cannanore incident formed but on unimportant episode in the 
second Mjsorc Wnr. The war was drawing to its close and peace pour- 
parlers had already set in when Brigadier Norman Mncleod took the 
fortress of Cnnnnnorc by assault, captured Junumina Bi, Yuliya Tnngal, 
head of the ruling family, and dictated to her a treaty which was subse- 
quently disavowed by the Government of Bombay. • It did not materially 
affect the pence negotiations, nor did it in any way create n diversion for 
the enemy but it incidentally raised n few questions which were not alto- 
gether without political or constitutional significance. 

It is not proposed to go into the origin of the Cannanoro family. It is 
immaterial for our purposes whether the founder of tho house was a Nay nr 
convert or a Mappilla or Moplah of Indo-Arabic descent. Suffice it to say 
that the “Ali Rajns” or the sea kings of Cannanoro were originally in tho 
service of the Kolattiri Baja. They gradually improved their position and 
ultimately asserted their independence but hod to revise their ambitious 
policy xvhen Haidar rose to power. Tho suzerainty of the feeble Kolattiri 
prince could be renounced with impunity but the growing power of 
Haidar could neither be defied nor ignored and tbe ruling All Raja deemed 
it prudent to accept the offico of the High Admiral while his brother became 
"Intendant of the marine, of the ports and of the maritime commerce of 
Hyder £li’s dominions.” It is needless to add that the Ali Raja of the 
day was not on the best of terms with his English neighbours of TeUi- 
eherry. The subordinate alliance into which he entered with Haidar 
proved of mutual advantage to the contracting parties. Haidar stood in 
need of a strong fighting fleet nnd the armed vessels of the Cannanore 
Chief provided a convenient nucleus for the projected navy. Assured of 
ihe support of Haidar the new High Admiral sought fresh fields of adven- 
ture across the sea and conquered nnd annexed the "Maldives despite the 
disapproval of the Tellicherry factors. In 1776 Janumma Bi, better known 
as the Ali Raja Bibi or the Queen of Cannanore, succeeded to the fortunes 
of the family. . She was not the first or the last lady to rule Cannanore. 
It would be surprising indeed if the rights of a woman to succeed to her 
ancestral state could be altogether denied on the strength of the Islamic 
laws in a country where the matriarchal order still held its own. That the 
Bibi should closely identify herself with the Mysorean cause like her 
immediate predecessor need not cause any surprise. ' Common faith fur- 
nished a bond which community of interest served to strengthen and the 
Bibi became a firm adherent of the Tiger of Seringapatam. The rest of 
the story may best be related in the words of General MacLeod. ’ 

MacLeod had waged the war without any reference to his immediate 
nnd ultimate superiors and had concluded a definitive treaty without their 
previous sanction^ It was therefore necessary to explain unde- what. pro- 
vocations he was impelled to commit an aggression calculated o prejudice 
the peace talks then in progress. In .-a letter addressed to Lord Mac 
on tbe 6th January, 1781, he gav^the following account of the 
of Cannanore and its queen. 
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‘‘ior the beginning o£ November last, the storm which destroyed the 
superb proved fatal' to three hundred men who were coming from the 
northward to join me at Tellicherry, two hundred of them wero driven on 
shore near Mangalore, and notwithstanding the Cessation of arms, imme- 
diately made prisoners by Tippoo, I demanded, bub in vain their restitu- 
tion. 

One hundred of these men were wrecked at this place, where tho Queen 
. immediately put them in irons, I demanded them, and was refused, 1 
repeated my demands several times, and was answered by defiances, al- 
though the great interests of the Hon*ble Company might suspend their 
exertion against the principal foe, I saw no reason why she should submit 
to injuries and affronts from overy little Tyrant on the Coast, I therefore 
prepared to march to this place, but not commence hostilities, if I could 
obtain restitution of my soldiers otherwise, tho’ fired at from many forts 
und parties, wo did not return it, till we nrrived before the principal fort- 
ress, I then once more sent a flag of Truce, which had no more effect than 
the former, on which I breach'd the fort and stormed it, still there was no 
submission I was forced to attack their lines, which we wero soon in a 
condition to master. 

A| last my object was attained, we found in the prisons, my hundred 
men, fettered, stripped and nearly starved. 

The Queen now sued for mercy, which was given to her and her sub- 
jects in the most amplo manner. I mention for tho honour of the troops, 
that the inhabitants have not brought a single complaint, of a man being 
hurt, or a woman insulted. 1 ’* 

An earlier account of the incident had of course been transmitted to 
Bombay. MacLeod naturally felt proud of his achievement. Tho cam- 
paign was brief, the casualty small and the result, according to his way of 
thinking extremely satisfactory. The campaign lasted only six days from 
the 9th to tho 14th December 1783, but the actual fighting appeared to 
have taken plnco on the 13th and the 14th alone with a total casualty of 
979 men and officers, 70 of whom were killed, 201 wounded and Q missing. 

We need not reproduce hero the text of tho Knul or agreement into 
which MacLeod had, without any valid authority, entered with the cap- 
tive Bibi, as it has been printed m extenso by Logon. 1 The General was 
anxious to retain Cannanore for over and pressed the advantages of his 
proposal on tho President and Council of Bombay in a letter, dated the 
29th December 1783. 3 

“There can bo no doubt that the reduction of Cannanore is highly con- 
ducive to tho interest of tho Hon 'bio Company, it has long been inconve- 
nient to Tellicherry, it is one of the first fortresses in India and a fin® 
pepper Settlement. If it is kept, tho Queen will pay three Lacks _ per 
annum and tho Company will have the purchase of tho pepper, if it is 
given up, I have taken care to make it an easy conquest again, by the 
demolition of their Lines.” 


‘Secret Consultation. 13 May 1784, No. D. 

*\V. Lor® 11 , *A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and other paper* of Importance 
relating to llritiah nfTaira in Malabar * page 81. 

•Secret Consultation, 13 May. 1784, No. B. 
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To Lord Macartney and the Madras Council he wrote: "This is the 
strongest fort I have seen in India excepting our owp Capitals, it i$ much 
more valuable to us than Mangalore, because no enemy can Btoj> between 
it and the Sea, I have agreed with the Queen that Bho shall pay an annual 
tributes to the Company, and gne them the first offer annually of their 
pepper, now I must further acquaint you, my Lord and Gentlemen, that 
Tippoo claim this place as one of his dependencies 4 .*’ MacLeod laid parti- 
cular stress on the prospects of the pepper trade as business at Tellicherry 
was dull and the future of the factory was hanging in the balance. 

The General expected that his conquest would bo permanently retained 
despite Tipu’s claims, for he was under tho impression that the Mysore 
prince was on the brink of ruin and could not continue the fight on equal 
terms for any length of time without a grave risk to his power. He in- 
formed Warren Hastings: 

“Tippoo is now* in that situation, which would make a continuance of 
the War utter ruin to him. His finances aro exhausted, his army is dis- 
contented, his Chief and men dissatisfied, his subjects rebellious. We 
never were so strong in Troops, nor so disengaged from Enemies the 
Marattas press him, a single Defeat would melt his army like a Snow 
Boll.”* - 

Although MacLeod was fully nw*aro that "the affairs of the Company 
call loudly for Peace" be was definitely of opinion that the agents of the 
Madras Government were not likely to secure tho most advantageous 
terms, and did not hesitate to communicate his views to the Governor- 
General 

The political activities of General MacLeod could not but be a source 
of anxiety and embarrassments to tho Government of Bombay and they 
hastened to tell him as politely and as plainly as possible that in entering 
into a treaty with tho All Baja Bibi the General had not only exceeded the 
bounds of his authority but outstepped the limits of his discretion as well. 
We read in a letter, dated the 12th January 1784. 

"While we thus with great pleasure do justice to the army and at the 
same time embrace this opportunity of certifying the Higher opinion of 
the abilities of their gallant Commander in Chief, we cannot help being 
concerned at the precipitancy of your Political measures in attempting to 
make any Treaty whatever with your Captive Queen without having first 
had a reference to us for our consent and instructions. It is with asto- 
nishment we observe from your Orders to Colonel Gordon of the 23rd 
Ultimo that you look upon this agreement to be full and complete; and 
With equal surprise on a perusal of the copy of the'Cowll transmitted with 
your late Dispatches, we find, no reservation for our Ratification or that of 
the Supreme Council, although it grants 6 protection which in the sense 
it bears in a public Treaty with an inferior Country Power even this Gov- 
ernment have not authority to finally promise or contract for without the 
approbation of the Governor General and Council. 


•Secret Consultation, 13 May, 1784, No. 1. 
• Secret Consultation, 9th March 1784. 
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j Although it is very probable when we shall have time and leisure to 
come to some certain determination regarding this new Conquest, that our 
* own ideas respecting the restoration of the Bibby may perhaps coincide 
with your sentiments. We think it necessary, and have unanimously 
resolved to disavow and annul the compact or agreement entered into 
with the Bibby of Cannonnore by you, without any authority in the first 
instance, to make either War or Peace in behalf of the Hon’ble Company. 
We shall in due time give to the Commissioners appointed to treat with 
Tippo .Saib, our full instructions respecting the future disposal of the per- 
son of the Bibby, her Forts and her Country ; in the meantime we approve 
of the Orders left by you with Colonel Gordon expressed in the 3rd Para- 
graph as to her safety and the preservation of her Dominions. 

It is with pain we find ourselves under an unavoidable necessity of thus 
disavowing any net of moment of our Commander in Chief on the Coast 
and more especially any act of General MacLeod’s of whose zeal and abili- 
ties we have had such * unequivocal testimonies and not withstanding we 
are firmly and invariably resolved not to admit any General of our Armies 
to act as you have done on this occasion more particularly when there does 
not appear fo us to have been even the smallest political necessity for such 
u Precipitancy of measures, to convince you of our sincere wish to show 
you every mark of attention within the limits of our Duty. We have 
determined not to make their disavowal publick until after your now ex- 
pected arrival on this Island and we have heard what you may have further 
to urge to us on this subject.” 6 

Anxious as the Government of Bombay was not to discredit MacLeod in 
the public eye the open disavowal was not long in coming as we learn 
from a letter addressed six days later to Alexander Callander and Edward 
Jluvenscroft. . • , 

“Since we begun these Instructions, we have received Dispatches 
from General MacLeod of the 28th and 29th Ultimo and to our astonish- 
ment find, that he has taken upon him to make a Treaty or agreement 
with the Bibby of Cannanore in behalf of the Hon’ble Company. On full 
consideration, we have on the 12th instant in Committee disavowed and 
annulled this compact, copy of the Cowll is enclosed for your notice. If 
Tippoo Saib had not claimed the Bibby as his Ally, or if he would still 
give her up, we make no doubt that she would renew the Treaty made 
with the General, and perhaps enter into still more advantageous terms 
for the Company to be again restored to her Dominions. However as 
we suppose from the tenor, of his lato letter that the Nabob will obstinately 
maintain his claim respecting Cannnnore and as we are determined not to 
retard the great work of Peace on account of this hew Conquest from the 
keeping of which we can see no real advantage can accrue to the Hon’ble 
Company we empower you to agree to restore the Bibby of Cannanore to 
her Country and Forts in the State and condition in which they may he 
then found on the same Day that you issue the order for the Surrender of 
Mangalore ”. T 

•Socret Consultation, 8th March 1784, No. 9. 

*B«mt CoD*aUatlon, 13th May, 1784, No. E. , 
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The surmise of the Bombay Government proved correct. Tipu not 
only claimed the Bibi of Cannanore but many other princes of tho ltfalabnr 
coast ns his subjects and she was specifically included in the first Article 
of the treaty of Mangalore while tho fourth Article laid down tho condi- 
tions under which Cannanore was to be restored to the queen. 

“As soon as all the prisoners are released and delivered, tho fort and 
district of Cannanore shall be evacuated nnd restored to Ali Bnjah Biby, 
the Queen of that country, in the presence of any one person without 
tioops, whom tho Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor may appoint for that 
purpose : and at the same time that the orders are given for the evacua- 
tion and delivery of the forts of Cannanore and Dindigul, tho said Nawab 
shall give written orders for the evacuation and delivery of Amboorgur 
and Sntgur to the English; and in the meantime none of the troops of the 
said Nawab shall be left in any part of the Carnatic except in the two 
forts above mentioned". 8 

MacLeod held that the capture of Cannanore did not constitute a breach 
of the armistice as Tipu had already renewed hostilities by attacking Sada- 
shivgad. At any rate Colonel Fullarton had given the Mysore ruler greater 
provocation. But he certainly ignored the specific terms laid down by the 
fourth article of the treaty of Mangalore when he evacuated Cannanore and 
embarked his troops early in April without formally delivering the fort 
to an accredited agent of Tipu who naturally complained of bad faith. 
The General on this occasion had the full support of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment who had to “break up their army” and withdraw them from Mala- 
bar for lack of funds. They further asserted that Tipu could not have any 
reason to complain os “In our President's congratulatory Letter to Tippoo 
Saib on the Peace, wherein our firm intentions of preserving it inviolate 
are explicity declared, our pointed instructions to our chief and Factors at 
Tilhcherry not on any pretence to intermeddle between the Nabob and the 
Malabar Princes so expressly included in the Treaty as his allies, or to 
afford them or their Families public protection within the company’s 
limits, and above all in removing the Army from the Coast, the Nabob 
must have the most convincing proofs of the sincerity of the intentions of 
this Government, and that we were resolved not to give him the shadow of • 
n plea for any infraction of the treaty on his part, while we kept up to the 
Bpirit of it on ours” s To the Governor-General they vindicated themselves 
ns well as their general in the following manner: — 

“In a letter from Mr. Secretary Huddleston of the 16th Ulto we are 
given to understand that the evacuation of Cannanore without a Person 
being present deputed from the Nabob may be deemed by him a Violation 
of the Treaty and that the surrendering that Country may be weakening 
the Securities the Company were possessed of to compel a due execution 
on the part of the Nabob. 

In reply we have acquainted the Bight Hon hie the President and Select- 
Committee at Fort St. George that the same unavoidable necessity, 'which 
compelled the breaking up of the army under General MacLeod forced us 
to evacuate Cannanore without the army being kept in force that Country 

•Aitehiaon, Vol- IX. p. 230 (5th Edition). 

•Secret Consultation, 27th July 1784, No. 21. 
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tould not have been maintained, the first being impossible to us, in our 
circumstances, the last was equally beyond our force necessity the most 
urgent had obliged us to relinquish it even at the hazard of weakening in 
some small degree the securities for the due performance of the Treaty. 

We have also urged that in our opinion this the strongest of all pleas 
must even vindicate our Conduct in this particular whatever may be the 
consequences resulting thereupon. ‘We trust the Nabob himself will not 
complain of our having done too much notwithstanding a Person from him 
was not present which could have only been intended to have convinced 
him that his ally the Bibi was completely restored to Independence and of 
this the Nabob has had the fullest proof, in the withdrawing of our Troops 
from her Forts and Country. 

Tippoo Sultan seems himself to be hitherto fully satisfied as far ns we 
can judge from his answer to our President’s congratulatory Letter dated 
since the evacuation of Cannanorc. ” 10 

But the Sultan certainly did not take such a favourable view of the 
hasty evacuation of Cannanore. As Tipu wrote to the Chief of Tellicherry 
the Cannanore fort bad been made “empty ns a Jungul,, and then your 
troops went away. By this it is certain that the heart is not clean What 
more is to writer' 

It was really a change of heart that was urgently called for. But for 
mutual suspicion and distrust the Cannanore incident might not have 
taken place at all after the armistice had been actually concluded. Tipu 
was reluctant to let the English provision Mangalore by sea and the 
English were anxious to retain that place until all their countrymen lmd 
been released by the Sultan. General MacLeod would not have demolished 
any part of the Cannanore fort if he had not apprehended future hostilities 
with Mysore. But one point strikes us above everything else ns we grope 
through contemporary records. Bombay was by 1783 completely recon- 
ciled to the subordinate position assigned to her by the Regulating Act. 
During the first Maratha war the Bombay authorities had more than once 
challenged, in deed if not in words, the newly constituted Supreme Govern- 
ment's right to interfere with their foreign policy and had treated all such 
intervention with ill concealed dislike, but in 378-1 the Governor and Coun- 
cil told General MacLeod that they were not competent to commit the 
Companv to peace or war nnd that power rested with the Governor- 
General’and the Supreme Council. Whether MacLeod was justified in 
fighting the Bibi, whether the Bibi' was right in detaining the shipwrecked 
soldiers, whether she was a Mysore subject in law nnd fact, are questions 
of purely academic interest to-day to which a simple nnd straight answer 
is not e’asv to find. Whatever may be the rights nnd the wrongs of the 
case' it is characteristic of the times and it is on that .account alone if not 
for any other reason that the Cannanore incident demands our notice nnd 
deserves a careful examination. 

*• Secret Consult*! ion, 27th July 1784. No. 19. 
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COMMENTS ON l’Al’EKS 
The following nro a few remarks received: — 

1 . (Paper No. 1) Jesuit letters and accounts. 

Dr S. C. tiarkar referred to the unpublished Iettert. mid notes of Jesuit 
.Fathers preserved at St Mnry s at Kurscong nud listed in J. 11. if 0. It. S. 
recentls, many of which deal with interesting aspects of Indo-Tibetan 
contact during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It seems probablo that 
in the earls days of Banmiohun Nay there wa> frequent intercourse 
between different parts of Dengal (including Calcutta) and Tibet, through 
Buddhist as well as Christian monks or missionaries. Buddhist monks 
-and monasteries were still there in Bengal at the close of the 18th century 
A.D., and it was after all not nt all n strange thing that Ihiininohui) should 
have gone to Tiliet 

2. (Paper No. 5) Introduction of Tea-Plantation in India. 

(a) Sir T Vij.iyaraghu\aehnr>.i r< maiked that the paper was likely 
•to produce an impre^ion that tea was a leeeiit introduction in India. Ho 
was sure that the author himself would agree that it would not be a correct 
inference to draw As a matter of fact, there was \ery little doubt from 
lustotie.il CMdenee that tea bad been culti\.ited for at least several hundred 
rears in Upper Burm.i and the Shan States. In fact, there was e\idence 
that tea was indigenous to India and there is at least one historical autho- 
rity for the statement that tea was introduced from India into Japan by an 
Indian prince. The indigenous use of tea in India was more as a vegetable 
•than as a boserjge. The Assamese and Burmese used pickled tea-leaves 
to add relish to their diet. The first reference to tea drinking in India 
was contained in the “Trmels” of a European traveller who writing in 
1662 talks of tea being used as a common beverage when people met 
together socially. The author was certainly right in attributing to Lord 
Bentinck the first serious attempt to take up tea ns a plant for systematic 
-cultivation in India. 

(b) Dr M. A. Chaglitai remarked that Ali Mardau Khan had come 
io India in UiS8 A.D. from Qandhar at the court of Shaft Jaftn arid fte 
used to entertain friends at a Coffee party. Particularly Aurangzeb has 
mentioned one incident about Coffee in one of his letters addressed to his 
■son, in which he says 'My dear son, it is said that on the dav of Chauki, 
Ali Martian Khan Abu Sneed and Kilich Khan used to first offer .the 
-soldiers Coffee, then at the time of breakfast they w«ed to seire them 
breakfast; at the time of dinner and at the time of departure perfumes 
uml pans’ (Vide /Wfers of Aurangzeb by .7. H. Billimoria, LY, p. .”>7). 

And also Mandalslo lias specially mentioned in the course of his trot els 
of the use of ‘tea’ during the same year 1638 which lie tool; twice or thrice 
dav as an important contributory factor in the recovery of his health 

(c) Dr S. C. Sarkar said that it is n mistake to regard Tea as first 
-produced or introduced ns nn article of consumption or trade bv the 
E. I. Compam in early 16th century, just ns it is equally wrong to regard 
■the production and manufactures of Jute in the same war, — Jute industry 
and manufacture being traceable right up to the Vedic Age. The subject 
of Tea requires more of research study, but on the spur of the moment 
n few references might be indicated to show’ the antiquity of Tea in India. 
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-Thus it is known that Tea was used in pre-British Muslim aristocratic* 
circles and such references might be collected. The speaker’s maternah 
grandfather, bom in 1837, told him that in his early bovhood, C. 1815 „ 
his elders (who were big Zemindars in Bikrampur, East Bengal) on festive- 
occasions delighted the children of the family by allowing them to have 
a cup of tea (green tea, from porcelain or China ware), and that the family 
tea-set had come down from a previous generation. Going back to much* 
earlier times, every student of Sino-Japanese ancient culture knows that 
an Indian Buddhist Missionary from Bengal, Bodhidharma, who flourished' 
in the Gupta period, introduced the Tea-drinking Ceremonial in the Chinese 
Buddhist monasteries whence it spread to the Japanese monasteries, and 
that Canton monastery was the first to be initiated in tea-drinking after 
the Tndian manner Even to this day, the orthodox Trimers teaching the 
Tea ceremonial in China are stated to be re-statements of the original i 
ritual^ prescribed by Bodhidharma in the same words. Some scholars date- 
Bodhidhaima in C 527 A.D., but he may be much earlier. Wilhelm in 
his History of Chinese Civilization states that according to the standard’ 
Chinese histories tea first came to be known (as distinct from being* 
adopted in the monasteries as a ritual) in the period 317-420, A.D. — -The- 
'Periplus' (1st cent. A D.) has it that a wild, short-bodied, broad-headed, 
flat-nosed tribe descended annually from the hills to the north of Gangeiic- 
ports down to the plains together with their women carrying in mat 
baskets a variety of plucked leaves, which people used in preparing a- 
favourite decoction, — evidently Tea. In short, modern writers on 
Economic History of India do India a good deal of injustice bv sweeping' 
generalisations and statements about Indian produces, manufactures and 
trade, which are not historically warranted. It is of course known to- 
the botanists that the natural habitat of Tea is the Assam Hills, nor China,, 
and intiofluction of Tea through N. E. routes is quite easv. 

(d) Dr 8 N Sen observed that he was not familiar with the Chinese* 
or Tibetan records on the subject but the English records on which the 
author relies nre to be found in the Imperial Record Department also. 
According to these records indigenous tea plants were discovered bv Bruce 
in Assam and one of the conditions on which Raja Purandnr Singh offered 
Garo Hill to the Government was that they should undertake to train his 
subjects in cultivation and preparation of tea. Ten plants and seeds were 
Inter obtained from China for nurseries in India and investigations were 
carried on by Dr. Griffith and Dr. Wallich in Assam and Burma It is 
therefore possible that when Bruce discovered ten plants in Assam all 
knowledge about its cultivation and use had been lost in the locality, other- 
wise the condition associated with Raja Purandnr Singh’s offer becomes- 
inexplicable and meaningless. " 


3 . (paper No. 101 Had the Mayor’s Courts (established In India by the* 
Royal Charter of 24th Sept. 1726) any criminal Jurisdiction 

(a) Professor M. L. Royrhaudhtiry remnrkecl that the learned professor 
propounded that the Mayor’s Courts, as the clauses of tho Charter pointed 
out, had no criminal jurisdiction. Though the Charter did not extend its 
jurisdiction fo Criminal eases, yet the Mavor’s Court actually assume* 1 
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Criminal jurisdiction beyond the term? of the Charter. A list of such 
e.i?es which were decided by Mayor’s Courts may bo found in the I’ecord? 
Office of New Delhi after 1772 A.D. 

(b) Dr. S C. Sarknr said. “Whatever may be the conclusion from the 
1720 document, Mayoral Courts were there in India before 1726 from the 
latter part of 17th century, and instances of cxerciso by them of some 
kind of criminal jurisdiction arc also not rare. The actual practice for 
about 7 decades should also be scrutinised 

4. (Poper No. 20) The Kanungo In the North Western Provinces (1801- 

1833). 

(a) Sir T. Vijaj araghavocharya pointed out an interesting fact that 
while the author complained of the salary of Ils. 23 paid to the Kanungo 
iu 1803-1811 as very low, the salary of a corresponding official in die 
Madras Presidency till about twenty years ago was Ils. 33 to *10. Com- 
pared with the purchasing power of the rupee in the early years of the 
nineteenth century this salary was perhaps less than half of what was paid 
-by tlio Government of the North Western Provinces 120 y ears earlier 

(b) Dr. S. C. Sarkar pointed out that the institutiou of Kanungo corres- 
ponded to the Ancient Indian revenue und village office of the ‘Gopa’ as 
detailed in Kautilya: the office had naturally gradually declined, but the 
■Government of Shcr Shall had a strongly indigenous national character, 
-and the Kanungo ’s post was revived then. During later Mughal period, 
mowing to the growth of revenue farming and of ‘Zamindars’, the office 
became less important, and with the E. I. C. carrying the new factors of 
Hater Mughal period to their logical end and introducing other revenue 
-systems, the rationale of the Kanungo institution disappeared, and so its 
’maintenance became a burden on Government revenues. The main, reason 
for the decay of the Kanungoes is not the unwillingness of the early 
British Government to pay them adequately, but they declined because 
the Old Indian village polity was destroyed and a new revenue system 
wherein the individual ryot and the village as a community had no part 
-came into existence. — A full study of Kanungoes (16th to 19th cent.) would 
'be a most welcome addition to our historical knowledge. 

(c) Dr. K. K. Daria pointed out that official corruption was one ot the 
grave problems in the early days of the East India Company’s Administra- 

-tion in India, and that British statesmen like Clive, Warren Hasting?, 
'‘Cornwallis and others, had to adopt various mensures for its solution, which 
-was not, however, successfully accomplished. Low salary of the officers, 
-entrusted with responsible duties, was one of the causes of this corruption 
which told heavily on the interests of the people and badly affected the 
system of administration He referred to the letter of Lord Cornwallis to 
the Court of Directors, dated the 14th August, 1787, describing the corrupt 
practices of the Collectors. “I am sorry to say”, wrote Lord Cornwallis, 
"that T have every reason to believe that at present almost all the Collectors 
-arc, under the name of some relation or friend, and by their influence 
as Collectors and Judges of Adalat become the most dangerous enemies 
•to the Company’s interest”. 

(d) Principal K. P. Mitra answered a query to the effect that the 
•office of the Kanungo in the 18th and (early) 19th centuries was more 
\important and onerous (c/. 'Bamsbotham’s Studies in the Land Revenue 
.History of JlengaT) than that of the officer of the same name today. 
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5. (Paper Mb. 22) Was Band a Sikh Guru? 

Dr. S. C. Sorkar remarked that Banda is not regarded as a Guru by 
an> scholar m history, though one or two Matriculation texts or notes may 
have said so. ‘Banda’ means pupil or follower or ‘chela’, *s>t$.ya'-‘Sikh\ 
folJoniug a ‘Guru’ or 'Murshid'; Murshid-Banda or Guru-Banda are religi- 
ous terms always in juxtaposition. Since there was no ‘Guru' after the 
10th, how could a leading Sikh call himself except by the title of Banda or 
‘the’ disciple of the Gurus? 

Dr. S. N. Sen observed that the historical value of the document cannot, 
he properly assessed until its date is ascertained. 


6. (Paper No. 24) Some Tibetan References to Muslim Advance into Bihar- 
and Bengal and the state, of Budhism thereafter. 

(aj Dr. it C. Majumdar said that Dr. S. C. Surkur attempted to prove 
tln>t the Tibetan chronicle l‘ag-Sjim-Jon-%uug supplied some historical 
uilonimtion regaiding the Histon of Bengal tow aids the latter part of the 
Hindu period The chronicle was written m the 17th Century A.D. and. 
it i> not known whether the author had any reliable material to go upon: 
but vo tar as can be judged fiom the contents of the book, it cannot be 
legal (led «•» of much historical \alue, for, e\cn on such important matters 
the genealogy of the Pula Kings, lie has made hopeless con- 
fusion, and almost every historical matter contained in the bookv/hich 
can he cheeked by positive evidence is proved to be false. In view of' 
this, it is difficult to accept the statements contained in the book as true* 
uuless they nie corroborated by other evidence. Of course we must not. 
altogether ignore these statements, but we must not, on the other hand, 
regard them ns of much historical value at the present moment. 

(b) Piincipal K. P. Mitra made the following remarks:— 

Dr. Sarkar ba^es his conclusions on the Hhaihakalpaihuvia (Dpag. bsm. 
Ijoti. lizan) of Sum. pa. mJchnn. po ye. sev. dp.il. hhyoi, and "Wins to have* 
entire confidence in the “historical!,) reliable character of the information''' 
found in the book. 

In the translation occurs the following passage — “The cause thereof 
was this that since the beginning (or the first) of the Senas even in 
Mugndha, TirthikflS, Mlecchas and Tajiks became increased to more; in 
partienhii, during the time of King Lavan-Sena, several Bhiksus becoming' 

rnesscngcis caused the king of the Turuskns named “Moon” to- 

bring their armies to Mngndli 

In his note Xo S Dr. Karknr identifies Lavun-Seua (of the text) with 
’ Luksninn.i-Sena, and thinks, that 'Lavnn' is a misprint of ‘Lakhan’ in 
Tibet au He then says that Lava (the first Sena King of 4 Sena Kings of 
s-oino Tibetan lists) “is obviousK the same” ns “Lnvnn in the present 
text”. 

If/s assumption of misprint of Lavnn (in Jnann-Sri) for Lakh an a- 
considerably weakened bv the fort (1) that Lnvasenn is the first nnme it- 
the list of Tnrnmith (ride V. Smith’s F. If. 7. quoting Sehipfncr PP- 25fw),. 
Did Tarnrmth nI«o make the mistake ? (2) Plow can he derive Lflu-Sea, 
frotri Lakhan ns be already derives it from Lnvnn ( — Lnvasenn)? 
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He conjcolnics tlmt Lava is the original o{ the ‘Lau-Scn* of vernacular 
traditions Further, Laran-Scna ( — Laklian) was the minister of the 
lam l’ala king whom he supplanted, ami usurped tho throno. 

All this (including note no. 48 about 1’ala kings) runs counter to our 
present-day knowledge about the 1’ala and Sena kings based upon cpigni- 
phic.il and other evidence. 

Mention of Lau-Scn is made iu the Dhnnnn-nuuignla literature in 
Bengali {eg, of Mayurobhatta, Ghanarmna Chnkravarti, Manik Bam 
Ganguli and others). Dr. Sukumar Sen doubts the historicity of Lausen 
and considers the “exploits of Lausen” ns mere mediaeval folktale. Xo 
suspicion has hitherto been entertained that Lau-Sen was by any chance 
L.ivan*Sena alias Lakhan-Senn. 

In lus note no. 4 Dr. Sarkar says that “this is the first and the only 
historical cause of the destruction of the monasteric Universities of 
Magudhn ... 

What struck me first was that the Buddhist monks should have brought 
destruction upon themselves and their monasteries by serving ns messen- 
gers of king Lakhnn-Sena, and though morally depraved (ns evident from 
such literature as the Tathagala guhya-nnmaja) should have been im- 
pervious to the primary instinct of self-preservation (note no. 9). This 
point needs careful examination. 

In note 29 Dr. Sgrkar thinks tlmt Ca.ga.la.ra.ja must be either Baja 
Gnnes’n or liis son Jnyamnlla whose Islnmic name was Jnlnl. He has 
treated Gunesu and Jnyamnlla both to apparently violent philological 
distortions to conform to.ca.ga.la 

Information about the imprisonment and death of Lha.bla ma.ye.ses. 
hod is to be found in Antiquihes of Indian Tibet by A. H. Francke. 

There are in Tibetan Lo.rhyus (‘unnals’, ‘history’) Gtam.rhyud (‘tradi- 
tional history’), choshbyun (origin, or history of Buddhism, e.g. of Bu.ston, 
translated by Obermiller), Deb ther, Deb.ther snon.pa (records, docu- 
ments; ancient documents), Bgyal. rabs. (rojal pedgrees, a history of the 
kings of Tibet, cf. Dr. E. Sclilaginwcits edition), which, when treated in a 
rational, and unemotional manner, will doubtless yield valuable results. 
Great caution should, however, be exercised and no statement should be 
accepted unless it be subjected to strict scientific scrutiny. Traditions, 
mentioned even by Taranath are not always strictly ‘history’, (some 
of his statements being made pell-mell) and I do not know that Jhana-Sri 
has a better reputation. 

(c) Dr. S. C. Sarkar said that all the pronunciations and interpretations 
of Tibetan words which the critic gave were altogether incorrect, and 
it was no use arguing about Tibetan texts without knowing the medieval 
Tibetan language philologicnlly and correctly. He continued that since 
writing the paper it had come to his notice that Brhaspali Misra, Baya- 
muktn, a famous Sanskrit jurist and scholar, flourished at the court of 
Jnlnluddin in the earlier part of the 15th century, in the years before 1432, 
and that in his Smrti-rafnalinrir, Bayamukuta states that JalaTuddin was 
the son of King ‘Gnja-dantn’. who is obviously the same ns Baja-Ganesa? 
this is ample corrobation of the proposed identification of ‘Cagala’ or 
‘Cagla* with Chag.lha. = divine elephant =Ganeea, ns well ns of the dates,, 
and of the Hindu patronage of Jnlaluddin. 
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Replying to Dr. R. C. Mojuindar’s remaik that Dpng.bsam.ljon.bs<ui. 
.Is an unreliable source, even more unreliable than Tarnatha, Dr. Saikar 
pointed out that it is difficult to beat the flimsy woof woven by inter- 
preters of instructions and epigiapkic ibcords, who read into them meanings 
and histories that differ from interpreter to interpreter and create imaginary 
histories. The reconstruction {so called) of Gupta or Pain histories are 
instances to the point. What epigraphic records do is merely to supply 
a feu scattered pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, — and other scattered bits may 
legitimately bt* culled from even Tibetan sources, which however are 
known to the entire scholarly' world as by no means less valuable than 
-any other sources in any other Asiatic language. Thus the scholar may 
very easily find that his mteipietntion of Gupta coiuage and inscriptions 
gains materially if these are lead along with the Tibetan sources hire 
Dpag bsam Ijon. bsan. or Manju-sii-muln-Knlpa; it will for instance 
■enable lmn to hold that the so called Gupta dynasty is leally a Licchari 
or Simba Dynasty whose kings used the Simha name and legend. So 
also, the history of the Chandra* and the Polas become clearer if both 
these types of sources are studied together,— and nothing can be gained by 
decrying a new source of information because it is likely to upset or 
modify interpretations clung to by a passing generation of scholars, who 
love their own views a little too mueh. 

As regards the reasons for legarding the Dpag.b«am. Ijon. bsan. ,i" a 
reliable historical source, and a more relinble source than Toranatha, on 
the basis of a few quotations from which Dr. Mazumdnr had himself 
written an article sometime ago on the History of Bengal, Dr. Saikar 
read out i» extcnSo and explained the reasons ns given in J. B. if O. 11. *S. 
December, 1040, in his article entitled ‘A Tibetan Account of Bengal . 
The proper historical attitude towards fresh sources, in liis opinion, is to 
study them in detail carefully without pre-judging, and it is simply not 
enough to say that a source is worthless without direct mid detailed study 
of it, and L'v having recourse to argument urn ad hominem and previous 
tradition of historical interpreters. 

He also invited full reference to the articles bas^d on Dpng. bsam. 
Which he has contributed to J. 21. ,f O. II. S., Indian Culture (1940) and 
..Oriental Conference (1941), which will show the very interesting and 
provoking nature of the historical aud geographical information in that 
Tibetan encyclopedia, which though compiled in 1721-47 lias certainly 
utilised very nncient and cnrlv medieval original sources. 

?. (Paper No. 30) Letter of Qutb Shah and Mir Jumla relating to the 
partition of the Karnatak, 

(a) Dr S. C. Stiiknr in the absence of tin* writer, explained tint the 
•general importance of the sources utilised for this paper (Abdul Ali 
‘Tabrwi’s Golcondn Letters); not only do these letters throw new light on 
Mir ■Jumla V career and Knrnatnk history, but they also enable us to 
estimate properly the political relations between the Muglinl and Persian 
Empires and the South Indian Muslim States, and their religious policies; 
f.g. it would appear from these letters that the Southern States were Used 
'by Persia ns against the Mughal Empire, ju«t ns they looked up to Permi 
ns their natural protector against Mughal aggression, and that the Muffhals 
wanted (o crush the Southern States not =o much because thev were 
tSbin-itc «s because they were patronised and used politienllv by Pcr«i'». 



Persia always remembered her suzcnmi claim over the Mughal ’padsbahi” 
or viccrcgaltv nrnl the relations begun with Ismail Safari and Bnbar ended 
only with Nadir Shah and his successors (1739-99). The writer of the 
present paper (a pupil and colleague of the speaker) was gradually bringing 
out a number of papers on theso subjects of Mir Jumln, Karaatic-Golconda 
and ludo-Pcrsian relations, which ultimately might alter sewral historical 
estimates now current for this period. 

(b) Professor C. S. Sriimasatliuri pointed out that the paper has 
thrown clearer light than before on the details of the conquest of the 
eastern, or lower Cnmatak than was mailable. Mir Jumla's part in tin, 
period was well brought out from the letters of Tnbrezj and the rift over 
the possession of Gingcc between Bijnpur and Golcoiuln is made clearer 
as well as the part played by the short-sighted Tirumahi Naynk of Maudru. 
Perhaps one point that may be suggested for consideration is the stress oir 
the disagreement among the generals of Bijapur. The most important 
feature of the paper was the bringing out of the contract between Mustafa- 
and Mir Jumla and the lack of understanding among the Hindu powers 
who were so ignorant of their true aims that they allowed themselves to 
be made the objects of dissensions nud mutual divisions by the enemies. 

- (c) Hr. K. K. l)atta discussed the' nature and historical value of the 

Tabrczi correspondence, a transcript of which obtained by Sir J. X. Sarkai 
from the British Museum has been utilized by the writer of this paper_ 
This collection of letters contains abundance of new materials relating in 
the mid-seventeenth century history of India. Some of these- letters 
throw sufficiently new light on the relations between Persia and the 
Deccan Sultanates. The writer of the paper was congratulated for having 
brought to light some significant facts concerning Xlir Jumla, and the 
partition of the Komatak between Bijupur and Golkonda. 

(d) Professor M. L. ltaychaudhury said that Hr. S. C. Sarlcar who 
opened the discussion drew attention to the pretensions of the Safavi 
Sultans of Persia on the Timurid Sultans of India. According’to him' these 
pretensions were really religious. But the pretensions of Persiu on India 
during the Xlughal period was more political than religious — rather mixed. 
It is difficult to saj where the one ended and the other began. 4 The quarrels 
between the Shia Sultan of Persia and the Sunni Sultans of India were 
more complicated due to the sharp difference between Shins and Sunnis. 
At different times the conflict expressed itself through different channels 
Mr. J. N. Sarkar’s paper contained reference to a letter of Qutab Shab 
to Shah Abbas II of Persia for help on the occasion of Mir Jumla’s 
rebellion In this connection reference may be made to a collection of 
papers in Turki published by Naim from Constantinople in 1732 which 
deals with the correspondence between the Othmanlis and Timurids during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Regarding the religious pretension, he 
referred to the Leciester Ulmer si ty Lecture of Professor Buckler in 1924 
published in J. ft J. ,*>. London p. 591-604. 

(e) T)r. A. Halim pointed out that the learned lecturer referred at the 
outset to the intrigue of the Persian Court with the Deceani Sultanates 
to the detriment of the Mogul Empire and discussed some of the under- 
lain** causes. Dr Halim raised the question as'to “whether the Persian 
rulers laid acclaim over the Moghul heritage in India by virtue of the fact 
that Humayim conquered India with the help of the Persian nrmv." 
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8. {Paper No. 32) Capture and Surrender of Gheria by the English. 

Dr. S. N. Sen bal’d that the capture of Gheria should not be heated 
-as an isolated incident. The English had been at war with the Angrias 
since the second decade of the' eighteenth century and the capture of 
Gheria marked the conclusion of that protracted struggle. Meanwhile 
their mercantile shipping had sustained tremendous losses and the East 
India Company was resolved to destroy the fighting' fleet of the Angria’s 
at any cost. The Peshwa on the other hand was anxious to reduce i’ulaji 
because the Angrias were not prepared to acknowledge his Fuireranity 
There was no unity of interest between the two allies and the Angria's 
fleet under the Peshwa 's control might also piove a souice of annoyance 
to the English. They could not therefore permit the Peshwa to negotiate 
for peace with the Angria behind their back and in view of the obvious 
conflict of interest the chaige of perfidy or bad faith cannot be maintained. 

9. (Paper No, 43) Historical importance of the Abbe-Duboies-Allexander 
Read, (Correspondence published in the Baramahal records). 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya pointed out that the policy of Read which 
was the policy of the East India Company liurdly amounted to religious 
impartiality. What Dubois complained of was violent seuure ot his 
churches. To refuse magisterial protection in those circumstauces was 
not an act of impartiality but a denial of justice. Head’s act lioue\ei 
reflected the policy of the Company in those days which was \ery much 
against missionary propaganda and uny attempt at prosehtisation. 

10. (Paper No. 48) An unpublished Dutch Record in Malayaiam of 
1633 A. D. 

Mr. V. K E. Menou, who could not attend the session sent the follow- 
ing remarks: The suminniy goes ou to state that the document is. dated 
14th July, 1603 A.D. It is pointed out that this is an oft quoted and 
much published record in at least three languages The Malayaiam version 
is contained in Mr. 3v. V. Pndmunabha Mcnon’s “Cochin History” Vol. 
II, pa^c 93, published in 1914 A.D. Malayaiam uiid English versions are 
to be found in a confidential publication* of the Cochin Government. 
The Dutch version can of course bo found in the “Rntnvmn Diary” of 
the year ‘1663 A.D. Tho treaty is also tefened to in detail in n contem- 
porary Mahnulum ballad called ‘‘Pntnpnttu” (Published) and also in 
Shdal Pnuikkar's “Mnlnbnt and the Dutch” page 19. 

(b) Tin* author supplied tho following information — 

The document under lefeioiter is one of the HMoncn! Records pre- 
ened In the inclines of the Go\ eminent of Travimcore. Its text is in 
•the Malayaiam language The script of the document is Malayaiam and 
it is written on Cndjun, which is biolcen in two places. Its sbe is 23J''x 
1}". Kao Sahib S. T'uriunesw ara T\ ei , tlio greatest living authority in 
Mn1n\ii!:ini and for some time the State Records Officer lias written to 
snv that the version, ns recorded in the document had not yet been pub- 
lished. This document formed part of the exhibits sent from Travimcore 
for the Jlarodfi Session of the Commission 


• Confident in 1 publications art* not avnilahln to tti* public ot IniRo. 
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II. (Piper 54) Mayurbhanj during N&wxb Alivardi Khan's Expedition to 
Orrna In 1741-42. 

Dr. K. K. Datta pointed out that nftor the publication of Iim work on 
AhrarJi ami ihs Timet, lie tried to identify the ruler of Mayurbhanj during 
Aiivardi - 8 expeditions into Orissa in an article published in the Journal of 
the V. P. Uittorical Society. Mr. Acharya has incidentally discussed the 
importance and historical value of sorno contemporary Persian works like 
the Sryar*tif-mu<af;firrii!, the /fiyar-ut-rahifm and the TanUh-PBangalah, 
but he writes that he lias not consulted Yusuf Ali’s work mentioned by 
Dr. K. K. Datta in his book. Dr. Datta in duscussing the nature and 
historical importance of Y'usuf Ali’s manuscript said that it contains u 
very valuable and detailed contemporary description of the history of 
Bengal during the mid-eighteenth century, particularly of the regime of 
Alivardi. The author Y’usuf Ali, son of Ghulam Ah, an intimate friend 
of Alivardi, was an eye-witness of the political events happening in Bengal 
since the time of Sarfaraz Khan, and his book contnins many new facts 
and dates which ore not found in any other contemporary work. In fact, 
this work seems to have been the chief authority of Ghulam Husain, 
author of Siyar^ul-Mutahherin, for liis account of the Marntlm invasions of 
Bengal 

12. (Paper No. 66) The rebellion of the Madura Penters (1755 — 64). 

Ilao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari remarked that Yusuf Khan who is the 
central figure of the whole rebellion was the ablest of the Indian soldiers 
who had fought in the Carnatic wars. His activities have been fully 
sketched by Orme and greatly appreciated by Malcolm and that ho «vns a 
hero quite as famous in contemporary events as Stringer Lawrence or 
Clivo was noted by such acute observers like Peixoto, Bous, FuIIarton and 
others. Yusuf Khan greatly distinguished himself in the siege of Madras 
' T ” *' ,” *” M 1 — ^ governor of Madura and Tinnevelly, 

irsliip of the south country was not 
■ ; ' , '■ . '• . ■ . as unfortunate that he should have 

become suspect in the eyeB ol the "English and a party to the elaborate 
combination of forces hostile to the English dominance in the country 
then planned by Maudave, a French adventurer, in combination with 
others. Marchand, another French adventurer in the game, lias given 
m his Historical Precis a clear account of Yusuf Khan’s administrative 
and military system. It is suggested here that the Khan’s services in 
keeping the Poligars under control would, if allowed to continue, have 
established order in the Madura and Tinnevelly countries four decades 
before the poligar wars 
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Proceedings of tho Meeting of the Research and Publication 
Committeo held at Jagan Mohan Palaco Hall. 

£f<7Mcf»(h Session, My* ore, 22nd January 1912. 

I. A five-year programme o! work lor the Research and Publication 
Committee so far as the Imperial Record Department Is concerned. — 

The Local Records Sub-Committcc in their filth meeting held on the 
1st December 1011 passed tho following resolution: — 

RESOLUTION. — -The achcmc be approved and placed before tho 
Research and Publication Committee for detailed considera- 
tion. 

The items ore os follows: — 

A "Research «nd Publication Committee” has been created ns no 
adjunct to the reconstituted Indian Historical Records Commission [cide 
para. 5(1) of tlic Resolution dated tbc ICth September 1011]. In para. 10 
of tho same Resolution tbc Government of India have asked for o five-year 
programme of work from tlie Committee. As regards the work of publica 
tion of the records in tho Imperial Record Department n tentative pro- 
gramme for the first five years lias been drawn up nnd will bo submitted 
to the Research and Publication Committee for their approval. Printing 
of items I nnd II of tbc programme will be done through the Government 
of India Press and the printing of item III will be arranged through the 
Universities and other private agencies (ride Tentative Statement on 
page 2. 

(o) Printing in exlen*o of the General letters to and from the Court 
of Directors, 1749-1800 

These volumes are now decaying nnd after a few years will be 
irretrievably lost. On the other hand ns soon ns they arc published they 
will form first class original source hooks of the history of the British 
connection with India during the eighteenth century. These Letters are 
classified under the Home, Foreign, Army, Legislative and Separate 
Revenue Departments. It is proposed to publish records of this series 
dating from 1749 to 1800 in the first instance and there can be no objec- 
tion to the printing of these volumes which are n century and a half old and 
have passed into the domains of history. From the earliest period (i.c., 
from 1749) to 1800 there are altogether 178 volumes — 104 volumes of 
Letters to Court imd 74 volumes of Letters from Court The detailed pro- 
gramme for their publication will be drawn up by tbc Research and Publica. 
tion Committee. 

(b) Publication* of the Indian Records Series 

It is proposed to confine the printing work under this senes to the 
records mentioned in the programme. They are likely to cover five 
volumes and it can hardly be expected that it will be possible to undertake 
any further publication during the first quinquennium 

(c) Printing of (i) Oriental Correspondence irith Calendars in English, 
and (ii) Selection* from Records. 

• The Printing of the eighteenth century and early nineteenth century 
Bengali documen* 11 • — ' 1 11 • ’ itta University is already 

in progress. Th< ■ . . Mandala, Poona, has 

undertaken the ; * ■ ■ ,f ■ " .• ■' ■“••■Is Dr I. H. Qureshi. 
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Header in History of the Delhi University has already undertaken o preli- 
minary' survey of the Persian Akhbnrs in this Department. The work 
under this head will bo distributed to the nominees of tho Universities and 
learned societies on the personnel of the He search and Publication Com- 
mittee and a detailed working programme will he framed by them. 

t In connection with the working of the programme it will be necessary 
for the expert members of the llesearch and Publication Committee to 
meet occasionally at New Delhi and it is estimated that a sum of Its. 2, 461 
will be required annually to meet their travelling expenses. The printing 
work as indicated above will, of course, be done cither by the Government 
of India Press or by Universities and other private agencies. As tho 
publication programme of this Department is already heavy, it will be 
necessary for the success of the proposed scheme, to engage a small addi- 
tional staff on a temporary basis for five years. 

The additional expenditure which is likely to be incurred is detailed 
below — 

Rs 

(a) 4 typists at Its. 4-’> . ... ISO p in.' 

(b) 1 Proof Render at Ra. 7 5. , 75 pm. 

(e) | Copy Holder nt Rs. 45 45 p.m. 

300 p m. 


Annual total cost . 3,600 

In the budget estimate of this Department for 1012-43 provision has 
alri'.ailv been made for Hs. 2,401 for the travelling expenses of the members 
of the llescnrcb and Publication Committee and of Rs. 3,000 for meeting 
the salaries of four typists, 1 Proof Header and 1 Copy Holder. 
TENTATIVE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMME OF THE RESEARCH AND 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


No. 

Particular* of Publications. 

Remarks. 

1 

Printing in rxtenio of the General fitters from 
1749-1800 — 

* oluroos. 

To Court ... 101 

From Court ... 74 


m\ 

178 

v 

n 

Indian Record* Serif * — 



(а) Minutes c>r the Governor General • . 

(б) llrowno CotTO'pondenco •• 

* Examination fa not com- 
ploto but thia will com- 
prise approximately 3 vol- . 
umes. 

••1 volume. 


(e) Thevenot'a A Carreri'n Travels (Indian Por- 
tion)!. 

■f 1 volume. 

m 

Through Univeriitiei and other private agenda — 



(1) Calendar of Correspondence in oriental lan- 

guages preserved in tho Imperial Record 
Ucpartment. 

(2) Selections from record* (plan to bo decided 

in tho 1st meeting of tho Committee), 

Material* not yot examined- 
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The nominees of the Provincial Governments and Indian States arc 
expected to submit their proposals regarding the publication of Provincial 
and State records ns envisaged in para. 5 of the Itcsolution dated the Kith 
September UVI1 relating to the formation and functions of the Research 
and Publication Committee. 


The Secretary announced that the work of the adjourned public meeting 
would be resumed at 2 r.»t in the afternoon if thu business of the Research 
and Publication Committee were finished at its morning session. 

The Chairman then called upon the Secretary to explain the five-year 
publication programme of the Imperial Record Deportment. 

Secretary: As you will find in the printed agenda the jrogromme 
placed before you has been divided into three sections. In the first place 
it is proposed to publish in exltnto tbo General Letters to end from the 
Court of D : rectors, (1740—1800) which form 178 manuscript volumes and 
which in print is estimated to form 15 volumes. For this item the Impe- 
rial Record Deportment will have to depend entirely upon the co-operation 
of the members of this Committee. Secondly \vc have the Indian Records 
Series item 1 (b) which will have to be revived and which has, in a sense, 
been revived. The first volume is already in the press and I expected to 
be able to place it before you but the publication has been unexpectedly 
delayed on account of tho present abnormal conditions in spite of our best 
efforts. It consists of about 200 Bengali letters which throw a flood of 
light on the history’ of the North-Eastern Frontier of India Tho Calcutta 
University has undertaken to publish this volume. The second volume 
will he published by the Bharat Itihns Snmshodlink Mandal of Poona and 
will consist of Marathi documents in the custody of the Imperial Record 
Department. The letters have been transcribed and the manuscript is 
being prepared Cor the press. In this series will also be included the 
Minutes of the Govemors-General. We propose to confine ourselves to 
Sir John Shore's minutes for the present and it is estimated that they 
will form three volumes in print. The popere collected by Col. Browne 
who was Resident at Shah Alam IPs Court have already been transcribed, 
I hope to be able to take up the work of editing and annotating Browne 
papers at an early date. Of Section II, Thevcnot'a and Cnrreri’s Travels 
cannot ho properly regarded as records but our practice in the past does 
not debar us from including in the Indian Records Series such travellers’ 
accounts bb are likely to prove useful to students of Indian ILstorv. If 
the suggestion meets with your approval the Indian portion of Tbevenot 
and Cnrreri’s travels will be included in this series, and the Imperial 
Record Department will be preDared to edit and publish the volume. As 
for Section 111, the Imperial Record Departmsnt is already engnged in 
Calendaring the Persian records in its custodv. Seven volumes have 
already been published ; the eighth will be sent-to the press by June 1942. 
We have a mess of news letters in oriental languages but the great bulk 
of it is in Persian, hr I H Qureshi of St. Stephen’s Collcgp. Delhi, has 
very kindly examined some of these news letters and agreed to edit and 
annotate, them in case vou approve of this programme. The programme 
is ambitious enough and the Imperial Record Department can undertake 
to deal with the 5 volumes under Section II alone. It is needless to add 
that the success of the scheme will depend entirely on the extent of the 
co-operation received from the Provincial and States Governments, the 
Universities and the learned societies. 
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Mr. D. N. Banerjee extended his support to the proposal and suggested 
that along with the letters in the custody of the Imperial Record Depart 
rnent those in the custody of the Bengal Government should nJro be pub- 
lished in this series 

Chairman: How many volumes of this coiresnondenee arc in the 
Bengal Eecord Office? 

Mr, B. B. ChakTabartti: T cannot give you the exact figure but the 
number is very large. 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: These letters cannot be properly studied without 
reference to the consultation volumes, ■ The provincial records should there- 
fore be published by the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. B. B. Chukrabartti : T beg to observe that in Bengal printing in 
eg: teiiso of the letters to and from the Court has been suspended for some 
time past and it is not likely to be taken up during the present emergency, 
but if the work of publication is undertaken by the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, the Government of Bengal may he inclined to lend these volumes if 
no financial obligation is imposed 

Prof- D, V. Potdar: 1 think for the present as practical men we should 
confine ourselves to the Imperial Record Department. The Madras Gov- 
ernment have their own scheme, the Bengal Government must formulate 
theirs. The Bombay Government will have to be moved separately. Under 
these circumstances we should confine ourselves to the Imperial Record 
Department. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: I understand that the Government of Madras 
have a publication programme of their own. Can not we urge upon the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay the necessity of publ.shing their 
records on the same lines ns those of the Imperial Record Department? If 
they ore assured of the free co-operation of competent scholars there is every 
likelihood of their accepting the suggestion. The Government of India 
should communicate to the two Provincial Governments this Commission’s 
requests to publish their records ns early as possible and to prepare a five 
years’ publication programme. 

Chairman: This is indeed a very useful suggestion. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: We should confine ourselves only to the 5-ycar pro- 
gramme. The Imperial Record Department has undertaken something very 
useful and ne should help it to achieve that object. If we bring in other 
matters and ask the Imperial Record Department to include in its sebome 
the Provincial Records also their work may he unduly hampered. Our pur- 
pose will he served if we approve the programme of the Imperial Record’ 
Department and nsk the local Governments to undertake Rj'm’Inr publica- 
tions 

Dr. R. c. Majumdar: I propose that a eop.\ of the five gears’ plan with* 
adequate notes he forwarded to the Provincial Governments and Indian- 
States with the request that the Provincial Governments and Indian States 
should publish the records of the earlier period in their possession as fi* r 
as practicable with n view to fall in linp with the Imperial Record 
Department 
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Dt, Ballga: wanted to explain what ha* l»ren already Hone in MftdnM 

Dr. R. O. Majuxndar: I nm prepared to exclude Madras from the Rcopi 
of this resolution 

Dr. R. K. Hooker]!: In my opinion the* publication programme is 
splendid But from what hna fallen from the Keeper of the Records of the 
Government of Bengal the publication of their judicial and revenue records 
will he indefinitely postponed unless tbr Government of India ofTer to bear 
a part of the expenses 

Dr. R. 0. Majuznclar: It is too early to think of tlmt question now 
Wien we meet next year we shall know what response* the Bengal Govern- 
ment make. In the meantime we should try our best to draw their atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Resolution I. — It was unanimously resolved that the five j cars’ publica- 
tion programme of the Imperial Record Department be approved. 

Dr. R. O. Majmndart 1 should like to have an cxplanalion from the 
Secretory with regard to section III. It is said that Ibis work will be 
mainly done through tho Universities. What facilities will be given to the 
Univcrsit.cs? Would tlm records be sent, to tho Universities or are the 
research scholars expected to go to New Delhi? 

Secretary: Sir, we cannot send the records outside the Record Room. 
But all possible facilities will be provided to those who will come to Delhi 
and work there We will make arrangements for transcribing the records 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: We may recommend to the Un'versitics nnd 
learned institutions that, necessary leave and other facilities should be 
granted to such of their employees ns may bo required to work at. Delhi in 
connection with this scheme. University nnd college teachers willing to 
co-operate may find themselves unable to offer their services on account of 
the existing leave rules nnd paucity of funds. I think it will be a great 
advantage to them if this fact is brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments, the Universities and the learned institutions nnd if we ex- 
•pVtfin to Vnem ttnA, Vac vfrccssa tA Vh*- -programme depends on VneVr co-opera- 
tion and request them to grant all possible facil.tics, pecuniary and other- 
wise in the form of leave and stipends to suitable scholars to enable them 
to go to Delhi and to work and study there I think they will not be un- 
responsive. We should explain our needs to them as well as the importance 
of the proposed scheme nnd a communication of a similar nature should 
also be sent to the colleges and learned societies. 

Dr. H. N. Slnha: I second the resolution 

Prof. J. C. Talukdar: One point is not clem. Who will make these 
selections? What will be the procedure? I think you will have to leave it 
to a certain extent to the discretion of the Imperial Record" Department. 

Pro!. D. V. Potdar: It is here in item ITT (2) ‘Selections from record.* 
(Plan to he decided in the 1st meeting of the Committee)’. I think the 
plan will have to be decided now. 

Secretary: If you have any plan with you we can discuss that 
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Dr. B. S. Baliga: J have already informed you that Madras has got its 
own programme. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: Wlmt other suggestions from the States and Pro* 
vineial Governments hove been received? 

Chairman: I understand we have received no proposals from other 
Governments. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: With regard to Indian States we should request 
them to arrange for the publication of the records in their possession. T 
think wc can also have another resolution for the Indian States 

Chairman: I think that will more properly come under the next item. 

The following resolutions were then passed 

Resolution II. — Resolved that the Government of India he requested 
to send a communication to the Provincial Governments, 
Indian States, Universities and learned societies that scholars 
in their employment should be allowed all facilities in the 
shape of travelling expenses and leave to enable them to 
participate in the publication scheme of the Imperial Record 
’ Department. 

Resolution III (a) Resolved that a copy of this piogramine he for- 
warded to the Provincial Governments and Indian States with 
a request that they should also arrange for the publication of 
records in their custody on similar lines as far as practicable. 
The Commission is aware that the Government of Mudros 
have their own publication 6chcmc. 

(b) Resolved that a copy of this resolution may be forwarded to the 
Governments of Free French and Portuguese India also. 

II. Regional Survey of records. — 

Explanatory note . — A systematic plan of regional survey with a view 
to rescuing vnluablc manuscript records in privntc custody and to provide 
for their preservation from natural causes of decay and deterioration as 
envisaged in the Government of India Resolution dated the 16th Septem- 
ber 1941 will have to be worked out during the present session. Ordinary, 
Associates and Corresponding members arc expected to formulate a scheme 
and to implement it in co-operation with public institutions and private 
agencies in their respective provinces ns onrly as possible. The following 
tentative proposal is therefore placed before the Research and Publication 
Committee for its consideration. A small committee for each Province 
and Indian State or group of States consisting of tbeir nominees on the 
Commission ns well ns such infiucncial local persons as may bo considered 
suitable for the purpose, should bo set up. The Provincial Committees 
mav in their turn appoint district or sub-divisional committees to facilitate 
their work. Such Committees may have to enlist honorary services of 
research scholars and local enthusiasts. They will have to cast their nets 
far and wide and explore each area as thoroughly ns possible. While 
the Commission cannot lay down any rigid rule and enunciate any uniform 
principle which must vary in different localities the annual meeting will 
afford a suitable venue for exchanging notes and recording progress. 

Chairman: Some machinery should be set up for conducting tha- 
regional survey. 



Prof. D. V. Potdar: 11 m snr projKVii} been received'* 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar j-oinlod otn IliM the member* of the Commission 
nil , under the now constitution, expected to bring hitherto unknown records 
to light, but they cannot possibly do this work efficiently unless they arc 
assured of the support of the local nmeminrnt and vested with some 
amount of authority and stntus. The} may like to examine old manu- 
scripts in privnte custody hut the owner may refuse them access. If legis- 
lnt ; on is not possible at this singe the Government of India should at 
least write formally to the local Oovejmnenls to recognise the members of 
the Commission ns experts authorised to carry on the proposed regional 
curve}. They should not only have ready access to all public records but 
the Provincial Governments should exert all their influence to further the 
effort® of the members of the Commission in bringing unknown records to 
light 

Dr. R. K. Mookerjl: Who is to si t up these small committees and 
who is to decide about the pemoline!? The present members of the Com- 
mission should he the oripinnl members of these committee -. Rut the 
question js wluther the Provincial Goaemments will set up the committees 
or whether the Record Commission will appoint them. Unless this is 
decided we cannot think of the powers with which the members of such 
committees arc to he vested. If the Provincial Governments are authorised 
to orgauisc the survey they will invest the members with necessary powers. 

I know that, the old landed families of the United Provinces possess in- ' 
numerable historical records but they are unwilling to part with the docu- 
ments on any consideration. Wc will have to proceed very cautiously in 
this matter. 

Chairman: This is the first meeting of the reconstituted Commission 
and it is for you to devise ways and means 

Dr. R. K. Mookerjl: In my opinion the members already nominated 
by the Provincial Governments, States, Universities and learned societies 
should be regarded as original members of the Regional Sub-Committees 
and the Provincial Governments may bo asked by the Commission or the 
Imperial Record Department to set up proper sub-committees. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar thought that the formal appointment of the 
regional sub-committees might take some time. Meanwhile the present 
members of the Commission should be authorised to carry on the survey 
in their respective areas and the Provincial Governments should be request- 
ed to grant them necessary facilities. 

Chairman: We may through the Government of India call the atten- 
tion of the Provincial Governments, and the Ind.an States to the necessity 
of organising a regional survey and explain to them the constitution and 
the function of the proposed committees. 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: So far as the district records in Madras are concern- 
ed they have already been rescued because we have transferred them to 
the Record Office. 

RaO Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Rao: I think it is very necessary in this 
connection that the initiative should come from the Government of India. 
That will mean considerable help and moral support in the States. As - 
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in matters concerning the ancient monuments the Provincial Governments 
are advised by the Archaeological Department of the Government of India, 
the guidance in respect of the manuscript records should come from the 
Imperial Becord Department. A circular letter on this subject from the 
Government of India will go a long way to help the cause we have in view 

Prof. D. V. Fotdar: Dr. Baliga only refers to the district records 
There are private records in the Madras Presidency which demand our 
attention 

Dr. N. K. Sinha: 1 support Dr. Majumdar. The rights and the res- 
ponsibilities of the members of this Commission should be clearly defined 
They arc the nominees of the Governments, Universities and learned in- 
stitutions and it is in the fitness of things that they should form the 
nuclei of these Committees. . 

Kao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari : A small piece of information Sir 
There has been functioning for sometime a Hindu Beligious Board under 
the jurisdiction of the Madras Government. We may suggest that the 
Hindu Beligious Board should help the Commission in the regional survey 
It will be of great help. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: We may come with definite schemes and clans 
next yeai. Meanwhile we will gain some experience and we shall have 
then some concrete plans before us. It is no use having hurried plans 

Chairman: I will undertake to send a letter to the Provincial and 
States Governments 

Mr. B. B. Chakrabartti : Regional Survey includes lescuing records in 
private custody, but thcie is no law on the subject. There is an Act for 
the destruction of records. Under the circumstances records in private* 
custody cannot be taken charge of by the Government Record Offices 
Who will take charge of the private records? 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: We should leave the passing of legislation to the 
discretion of the Provincial Governments 

Dr, R. C. Majumdar: I think that legislation will be necessary. The 
Calcutta High Court destroy their records after simply consulting the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. The suggestion is very useful hut the Sub- 
Committees will hnvr to consider whether new legislation will bo needed 
or modification of some existing rules will serve our purpose. The question 
may be taken up later on. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji: If any legislation has to be undertaken on these 
general lines it should proceed from the Government of India, just os in 
the case of Archeological Department. Legislation must be centralised. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya: The less the legislation the better the 
work would he 

Chairman: Is there any other point? This is a new committee, a full 
discussion will be very useful. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji: Sir, we may. pass nr resolution on these lines 
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Chairman: Yes. To-morrow- again we nrc meeting for considering the 
recommendations of the Research and Publication Committee 

Father H. Heras wanted to know clearly the character mul date of the 
record* in which the Cointin**ion was particular!} mtcrvstul. In the con- 
stitution the Utmcnwtic* hair been s|>cc flcMIy n«ked to nominate 
specialists in the Hnti*h period of Indian History. Inscriptions are also 
records Arc the provincial rub -com indices to devote tiieir attention 
cxcluriwlv t*» mmu«enpt records and to those relating to British period 
alone? 

Secretary admitted that lLttory cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments It mn\ he necessary to refer to the Mnur}an times to 
understand proper!* sonic of tho existing revenue regulnt'ons. A careful 
study of the Moghul fnnnnns is imperatively n- eded for the proper appre- 
ciation of the carl\ revenue system under the East Ind ; a Company. But 
tho main concern of tho Commission is the British period and most of tho 
documents now* presorted in the provincial and Centra! record n oms 
relate dirccth to that period Tho term is not to be interpreted in a 
narrow technical sense It is not intended to exclude from our purview 
the history of the Mamtlra Empire, or the Sikh State under Ban jit Singh 
and Mysore under Hjder and Tipu I am sorry I cannot give you a more 
precise definition but it is certainly not our intention to confine our atten- 
tion to English and Vernacular records olone. We ore greatly interested 
in the French, Dutch and Portuguese archives wherever they may be 
located and Father Heras knows very well how keenly interested we are 
in the unpublished Jesuit letters he is bringing to light. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: The resolution may be communicated to the Gov- 
ernments of Goa and Pondicherry. 

Father H. Heras: Though the explanation offered by the Secretary is 
useful, I have still some doubts What about coins? They form an 
important Bource of history. I believe the Historical Records Commission 
deals with manuscript paper sources of Indian History. 

Mr. D. P. Karmarkar: The Commission considers that it is mainly 
concerned with the records pertaining to the British period of Indian His- 
tory. I think it is quito proper that this Commission should limit its 
attention to a particular period of Indian History and to particular kinds 
of documents and there should be a reasonable limit to its activities 
Records of the lost 300 years should in my opln'on suffice. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar: Our primary object here is to bring together 
such records as bear directly upon the British period of Indian 
History. Obviously we rely upon other sources also. Our period is after 
the 17th century. I think we must have before us a definite object as to 
what records are relevant to the subject So long as we have a definite 
objective m view', we will be on safe grounds 

Mr. D. N. Banerjea: Our efforts should be confined to the British 
Period of Indian History. We must concentrate our efforts on a definite 
object. There are other learned bodies to deal with ancient and mediaeval 
bistory. 

Secretary: Sir, 1 am afraid we are unnecessarily worrying ourselves 
about hypothetical difficulties. We must have confidence in the discretion 
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of our members. If in the course of the regional survey anybody com 
across a valuable coin or copper plate inscription he will not wanton 
leave it to its fate but send it to the proper authorities for exarninatio 
and preservation. 

Chairman: I think you agree to the resolution. 

The following resolution was then passed unanimously: — 

Resolution IV — Resolved that the Government of India request th 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

(a) to set up local committees in consultation with the Ordinary 

Associate and Corresponding members of the Commission i 
their areas to conduct regional surveys with a view to bring 
ing to light records in private custody and providing for thei 
preservation and publication;- 

(b) The Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members of thi 

Indian Historical Records Commission in their areas shouli 
be the foundation members of such committees in their rea 
pective localities ordinarily residing within their jurisdiction 
and 

(c) pending the appointment of the suggested committees the 

Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members of the Com 
mission should be accoided necessary facilities by the local 
authorities for carrying on the regional surveys 

III. Vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari moved a hearty vote of thanks to the 
•chair and eulogised the ability and tact with which the Chairman had 
conducted the first meeting of the Research and Publication Committee 
The Resolution was seconded by Dr. R. C. Mnjumdar and Prof. J C. 
Talukdar and passed with acclamation. 
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Proceedings o! the Members’ Meeting ot tho Indian Historical 
Records Commission held at Jagan Mohan Palace Hall. 

KigMrrnfJi Se»»it>n Mti*arr. ?1rd January 1942. 

1. Vote ol Condolence on the death ol Mr. W. T. Ottewlll, O.B.E., 
Corresponding Member ol the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

Chairman*. Mr. OttcwiU the Superintendent of Record* in the 
In dm Office and was nn interested member of this Commission. 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair and passed un- 
animously, nil mcinhcn* standing in silence: — 

Resolution I. — This Commission deeply mourn* the death of Mr. \V 
T Ottcwill and authorises the Secretary to convey to liis relative* n 
message ot sympathy and condolence on behalf of tho Commission, 

2. Recommendations of the Research and Publication Committee. 
At tho direction of the Chairman the Secretary rend out the resolutions 
■of the Research and Publication Committee. After some discussions, 
some of the resolutions were amended ns noted below — - 

Resolution U. — This Commission recommends that the fi\o-\ear pub- 
lication programme of the Imperial Record Department be approved. 

Resolution m. — This commission request* the Go\ eminent of India 
to send a communication to the Prosinci.il Governments, Indian States. 
Universities and learned societies that scholars in their employment 
should be allowed all facilities in the shape of travelling evpenses and 
leave (where necessary) to enable them to participate in the publication 
scheme of the Imperial Record Department. 

Resolution IV. — («) This Commission recommend', that a copy of this, 
programme be forwarded to tho Provincial Governments and Indian States 
with a request that they should also arrango for the publ.cation of the 
records in their custody on similar lines ns far as practicable.. The Com- 
mission is aware that the Government of Madras have their own publica- 
tion scheme. 

(b) The Commission further recommends that a copy of the resolutiou 
may bo forwarded to the Governments of Free French and Portuguese 
India also. . - 

Resolution V. — This Commission recommends that the Government of 
India request tho Provincial Governments and the Indian States 

(a) to set up local committees in consultation with the Ordinary, 

Assoc ate and Corresponding members of the Commission in 
their areas to conduct regional surveys with a view to bring- 
ing, to light records in privnto custody and providing for 
their preservation nnd publication; 

(b) to include the Ordinary, Associato and Corresponding members 

of the Indian Historical Records Commission in their areas 
as the original members of such Committees in their 
respective areas; 

(e) to accord all facilities to the Ordinary, Associate and Corres- 
ponding members of the Commission for carrying on the 
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regional surveys pending the appointment of the Committees 
recommended. 

Resolution VI. — The commission conveys a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Chairman of the Research and Publication Committee. 

3. Review of the action taken on the Resolutions of the Commission 
passed at their seventeenth session held at Baroda In December 1940- 
(Please see Conspectus pages 29*32). 

The Secretary read out the resolutions passed at the seventeenth 
session and the action taken on them. The following discussions took 
place : — 

Conspectus, Resolution II. 

Secretary: The Go\ornmcnt of the Central Provinces say that their 
records have been adequately indexed, hut from the few specimens of the 
index that we have received (laid on tho table) it docs not appear that it 
will meet the neods of the research students. 

Dr. H. N. Slnha observed that the index in question was prepared 
long ago. ITc had no opportunity of discussing this question with the proper 
authorities but ho believed that nny communication on the subject from 
tho Commission will receive due consideration from tho Government of 
tho Central Provinces. 

Dr. N. K. Sinha pointed out that tho indexing programme of tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal was proceeding very slowly and no progress could he 
expected unless a paid staff was appointed for tho purpose. 

Chairman: We should like to hear the representative of the Bengal 
Government 

Mr. B. B. Chakrabarttl: The preparation of a consolidated index was 
started with tho help of honorary icscnrch scholars recommended by the 
Calcutta University. Some of the scholars have not taken up tho work 
and those who took the work aro not attending to their duties regularly. 
Tho regular staff with its present numerical strength cannot attend to 
this work. It would bo necessary to provide funds and a communication 
from the Commission may < *ervo as nn additional stimulus. 

Chairman: It is then agreed that we should write to the Government 
of Bengal on tho subject. 


Mr. K. P. Mitra: The Government of Bihar have referred to the 
Handbook prepared by me. It deals in a general way with important 
documents but this resolution refers to indexing. 


Dr. K. K. Datta: . The Bihar Government have no organised record 
room. Their records lie scattered all over tho province. It has not there- 
fore been possible to index them. But tho Government aro not indifferent 
to tho need of preparing an index and publishing a selection from their 
records They have already asked for nn estimate of tho probable cost 
with a view to providing for it in the next year's budget u.id they are in 
lhiTpm"4t ,m ‘ ” , “ h “ «! kIioIm. fa. tho province interested in 


Chairman: We mi>j request the Bihar Government to expedite the 
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Dr. A. G. Pawar: Wc may filt-o make a wmilnr request to Bombay. 
They f-ay that the work is under consideration. It can continue to be 
under consideration for years und years together. 

Prot. D. V. Fotdar pointed that Ori«so also wav without nn organised 
crconl room. 

Alter n len-tln .lKeif'ion. the follouing n-dutitm pi-wd "ithout 
division.- 

Resolution VII.— ' This Commi^Mon rcconunends that 

(n) the Government* of 13omhay and Bengal be. requested to expe- 
dite the work of indexing their records on the hues of the 
Index to the Land Revenue Records issued by the Imperial 
Record Department; 

(b) while, appreciating the preliminary steps already taken, the 

Bihar Gov eminent be requested to expedite the projected 
indexing and publication work; and 

(c) as the existing indexes to the records of the C, P. Government 

are inadequate for research purjKiscs that Government be 
requested to re-index their old documents under the supervi- 
sion of experts, if possible. 


CoutpeCtus, HetpluUon U (a) 

Secretary: I am glad to inform the Commi>-vioii that since this Cons- 
pectus was printed the Government of India have decided, subject to the 
necessary approval of the legislature, to make more than 90 per cent, of 
the indexing 6taf[ permanent. This I believe forms nn adequate guarantee 
of the continuity of the indexing work in the Imperial Record Department- 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: No reply has been received from Jaipur and other 
important States. 

Rao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Rao: I suggest Sir, that a communication 
may also be made to the Indian States by the Secretary'. 

Dr. A. G. Pawar: I understand that the Kolhapur State sent a reply. 
A note prepared by me was sent through the usual channel I do not know 
how it did not reach its destination. The Kolhapur State have -endeavoured 
to organise a Record Department and have already prepared a publication 
scheme. 


Chairman: We should try to get more information from other States. 
Rao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Rao: Each individual Stirte may be 
addressed politely. 

Chairman: Through the ordinary channel it is very difficult to get a 
reply within a year. We should pursue the matter. 

The following resolution was then passed: 


Resolution vrevr o! tho loot that most ol the Indian States 

have not sent any reply to its query and the information furnished by some 
hta os rs so meagre that it rs not possible to form any idea of the research 
T st “ de , nt «-r resolved that the Commission 

again requests the Indian States to furnish the necessarv information at an 
early date. 
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Conspectus, Resolution III-', ; __ ■ 

Secretary read out the communication received from the Bihar Govern- 
ment regarding the publication of a catalogue of their records. 

Conspectus, Resolution IV. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdai: In this resolution we find that only Indian 
States have been ashed to organise records offices. There are no record 
offices in many provinces. Should we not address our request to the 
Provincial Governments also? 

Secretary: We are repeating our request to them every year. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar: It is not very difficult or expensive to organise a 
record office. Most of the Provincial Governments have the necessary 
buildings and staff What is needed is the technical knowledge. So far 
as the Bihar Government is concerned they have- got plenty of records. 
Many of them are of great historical value but many of them are destroyed 
without reference to any bodv. Three years ago at Patna certain records 
were destroyed deliberately because the officers concerned were not aware 
of their historical importance No new building will he needed, additional 
staff may nob be necessary, the Government can piovide for the expert 
guidance by getting one or two of their present employees trained at 
Delhi. 

After some more discussions, the following resolution was parsed: — 

Resolution IX. — This Commission reiterates its request to the Provin- 
cial Governments and Indian States that Central Records Offices should 
be established at an early date by such Provinces and States as are nob 
already provided with one 


Conspectus, Resolution V. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar considered the reply unsatisfactory und suggested 
that the members of the Commission ordinarily residing in Bengal should 
be consulted before any old rccoid was destroyed by the High Court and 
the University of Calcutta should be given the option of keeping 
such condemned records It should be noted that the Asiatic. Society was 
not the only learned institution interested in lecords. 


Secretary: In 1939 when the Commission met at Calcutta the member* 
visited the High Court Record Room and they found the, conditions pre- 
vailing there very unsatisfactory The High Court is more interested in 
records of recent origin to which reference ha-s to be made for tho day to 
day administration of justice and old records of purely historical interest 
aro sadly neglected. In fact it was recently proposed to destroy them al- 
together mid the proposal might have been accepted hut for tho timely 
intervention of Mr. Justice Edgeloy and S : r B. N. Ruu, 

th. B & bit®' thCSC °' d rOCOr ' ,, bc "’ ,li “ !»P" 10 

Tho following resolution was then passed unanimously: — 

. Ee J° Illtion x -*-Tlus Commission requests the High Court of Calcutta 
to consult such members of the Commission as ordinarily reside in Bengal 
before it decides to destroy any of its old records and the Commission 
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further suggests that the Calcutta University may Ikj given an opportunity 
of preserving such records ns may be finalh condemned for destruction. 

Comrpeciii*, fl«*nfiition 17. 

Secretary: It will come under Dr. Spear’s resolution. 

Chairman: You all ngreo that ne should discuss it with Dr. Spear’s 
resolution? 

The suggestion was accepted • - 

Contpectut, Retolution VII. 

There was no discussion on this item. 

Contpectut, Item 2. 

Secretary: The resolution was not acceptable to the Government of 
India and I have nothing more to add. 

Contpectut, Item 4- 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: In connection with this item 1 have got to point out. 
Sir, that I sent another note to the Secretary for circulation. But the 
Secretary wrote to mo that in theso days of paper scarcity it was not neces- 
sary to circulate it further. I desire that it may he included in the 
porceedings. 

Secretary: It was decided at Baroda that Dr. Bahga’s note with my’ 
observations should be circulated along with a note from Prof. Sitarama 
Aivar and no fresh matters should be introduced. The instruction of the 
Commission has been strictly carried out and I confined myself to Dr. 
Baliga ’s objections alone. After the note"* hud beer, circulated Dr. Baliga 
sent a fresh note which he wanted me to circulate. I pointed out that I 
had an answer to every one of the fresh points raised by him and if his 
liote was circulated I would have to send along with it my replies as well. 
This was bound to lead to an interminable controversy and the procedure 
was inconvenient in view of the present scarcity of paper. Dr. Baliga 
however would have an opportunity of fully explaining his objections when 
-the question come before the Commission. If he row wants a full-dressed 
•debate I m prepared for it 

Dr. It. C. Majumdar suggested that the Commission need not discuss 
-the comparative merits of different methods of preservation which was 
after all a highly technical subject. The Keeper of the Becords of Madras 
might freely pursue the methods he liked best in his own record room and 
similar liberty might be conceded to the Keeper of the Imperial Becords 

Mr. D. N. Banerjee: Sir, I second the proposal. 

The suggestion was accepted. 

Contpectut, Item 10. 

There was no discussion on this item 
■4. Publication of a Journal from the Imperial Record Department. — 

Explanatory note . — The Indian Historical Becords Commission has 
been in existence for 20 years But its activities have not yet received 
the attention they deserve, nor has this country been able to reap the 
fullest benefit from, the rich experience of this expert body with regard 
to the preservation and administration of the archives. Manuscript/ re- 
■conls in private custody are either left entirely uncared for, or. they arc 
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treated in an antiquated and unscientific manner for lack oi the necessary 
information and knowledge. The reconstituted Commission will need a 
suitable medium for popularising the up-to-date methods of preservation 
prevailing in western countries and to bring the results of scientific 
researches in India to the notice of the interested public. A quarterly or 
half-yearly Journal may serve as n suitable organ of expert opinion but 
it cannot be expected to prove a success unless the full co-operation of all 
the experts in this country is secured. The Imperial Record Department 
has now a small laboratory where some of the most important problems 
of preservation are being investigated but it is needless to add that the 
result of these investigations should be compared with the "valuable observa- 
tions made in the provincial and States lecoul offices. The research 
students will also he able to make valuable suggestions about indexing, 
cataloguing and calendaring m the light of their actual experiences in 
provincial and Imperial Record Rooms It should be added that the 
financial implications of the proposal should also be taken into consideration. 

After ,i lengthy discussion it was decided that the Secretary should 
circulate a note about the aims and objects and general features of the 
proposed Journal for eliciting tile opinion of the members of the Com- 
mission If the comments received revealed a substantial agreement 
steps would be taken to implement the scheme. The Chairman offered to 
move the Government ol India tc appoint a small Committee at Delhi to 
go Into the question if agreement was found wanting. 

Resolution XI. — This Commission recommends that a journal dealing 
mainly with the science of preservation and administration of Archives 
be published from the Imperial Record Department. 

5. Resolution by Dr. T. 6. P. Spear— and conspectus, Resolution VI. 

Ivtmedinte action on the Inspection note of the Keeper of the Records 
of the Government of India on the maintenance of the Records in the 
Alienation Office, Poona, be taken. 

Explanatory note. — As is well known in the historical world the records 
in the Alienation Office arc of great value and it. is therefore alarming to 
read that "some of the records are in a shocking condition", also the 
papers are removed by local scholars to their houses. I trust that, this , 
question may receive the early and urgent attention of the Commission. 

Secretary's note. — In view of the urgency of the matter it was decided 
to circulate among the members the inspection note in question "and from 
the replies received a consolidated note was drawn up and transmitted to 
the Bombay Oovernmrnt for necessary action. A copy of it was laid oit the 
table. 

In the absence of Dr. Spear Prof. Potdar moved the resolution that 
stood in his name. lie observed that wliilo he fully supported the principle 
underlying 't he preferred the wording of n resolution he offered to move 
at Bnrodn. 

Mr. R. P. Patwardhan welcomed the resolution of Prof. Potdar, but 
wnnted to remove a misapprehension likely to be caused by Dr. Spear's 
resolution Private scholars were not as n rule allowed to remove docu- 
ments from the Alienation Office. Only in one solitary instance was & 
scholar permitted to take home one bundle of records. Ho assured the 
Commission that the Bombay Oovernmcnt wished to tnko the necessary 
action. 
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Secretary sail? that the misapprehension to which Principal Patwnr- 
dhrm referred arose from n statement of his When he visited tho Aliena* 
tion Office ho found that n bundle of Persian records had been removed 
from the record room 1»v n local Prnhesor and lie felt it, his ditty to draw 
the nttcntion of the Bombay Government to this incident A reference to 
his report would show that he nowhere stated that this was the normal 
practice But lie hoped that Prof Pntwnrdhan would agree with him that 
own i-olnted nist nitres like tins should he discountenanced 

Rao Saheb 0. S. Srinivasacharit Is there any proposal to weed out 
the records? 

Secretary: Tliere has been a suggestion like that made h\ Sir Audit- 
nr.th Sarkar which howpser has not been supported 

Prof. D. V. Potdar: I don't think we can support that. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously:— 

Resolution XII. — (a) This Commission endorses in general the report 
of Dr i> \ N’ti. the Keeper of Imperial Records on the maintenance of 
the Records in the Alienation Office. Poomr (Peshwa Daftnr) and urges 
upon the (io\ernmeut of Roinbuv to take necessary steps to implement 
the recommendations and suggestions contained in his note 

(b» Tin Commission appreciates the Bombay Government's action 
in uniting tlie Keeper of the Imperial Records to advise them about the 
Peshwa Daftnr mid the action of the Government of India in lending the 
sei \ ices of the Keeper of the Imperial Records. 

6. Proposals by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. — 

(n) Exploration and listing of Persian ueu's-letters in the Imperial 
Heron! Department. 

Explanatory note . — The Exploration mid Listing with dates of the 
Persian news-letters ( allihurs ) which were sent to the Governoi General 
in Council hv the British Residents nt the Mnratha, Rajput, Delhi, Lahore 
and Lucknow Couits and Camps down to 18.10 m the custody of the 
Imperial Recoid Department be made 

Secretary ’? note —Please see agenda of the Research and Publication 
Committee item N’o I (c). 

(b) Listing of document* in tlic possession of historical families. 
Explanatoni note . — Tlia rough listing of historical lecords in the 

possession of old historical families in Upper India and the Deccan through 
such corresponding members as possess local influence, with instructions 
to report at each successive public session of the Commission 

Secretary's note — Please see in this connection Item II of the Agenda 
of the Research and Publication Committee. 

(c) Puk/ii fit ion of an annual or half-yearly report of U'orl. in the Imperial 
ItecorJ Department. 

Explanatory note. — -The issue of an annual or six-monthly brochure 
(less formal and tnrd\ than the official annual report) giving the public 
an idea of the progress of exploration, classification, cataloguing and 
publication of the records of the Government of Tndia — with a list of the 
recent publications of historical records by all the Provincial Governments. 
A list of the resenich scholars actually at work among the Imperial 
Records, with their special subjects, during the period covered by Hie 
brochure, may be usefully added. 


r 
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Secretary’s note .- — The annual report issued by the Imperial Record 
Department showing the work done dtning a year is exhaustive and con- 
tains fully such information as may be utilised with advantage by the 
'Provincial Governments, Indian States, Universities and learned associa- 
tions to whom these are supplied annually. The extra requirements are 
expected to be met by the issue of a journal as contemplated in item 4 of 
the agenda 

As regards the pioposed inclusion of a list of lecords publications in -the 
Report it may be stated that in accordance with Resolution III of the 
Barodn session of the Commission it lias been decided to odd a list of the 
Imperial Record "Department publications in a new volume ns an appendix. 
Tbe replies of the Provincial Governments on the above icsolution bare 
been incorporated m tlic conspectus. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: We need not consider these resolutions now. 
The consideration of this item may be postponed until tbe publication 
scheme is finally accepted. Item (c) may be rejected. 

Chairman: Items (u) and (b) will also come under the fin* veins’ pro- 
gramme. 

7. Proposal by Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

Publication of a 'Handbook to the Mackenzie mannzcriptH in the custody 
of the Government of Madras. 

Explanatory note . — While noting with satisfaction the repoit on the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts which Professor Xilokanla Snstri presents in the 
research reports from the Corresponding Members on puge 111 of the 
Commission's Piocoedings for PJ40 m icgard to the work done on the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts it seems highly desirable that, without uny inter- 
ference with regard to his programme of work, the publication of the 
handbook referred to m Section I he expedited and issued at the earliest 
possible time so as to fulfil the mam pmpo«e intended liv the original 
resolution on the subject. 

Secretary’* note . — In their J 4th s*-v-.jon the Indian Jlistoi lci»l Records 
Commission passed n ie-olution (No, 10) recommending to the Govern- 
ment of Madras the desirability of issuing publications from Mackenzie 
Manuscripts and Dutch records in their custody. A note on them by 
Professor K. A. Nllrtknuta Snstri will he found on pages 208-5 J 1. Indian 
Historical Records Commission Pjocecdmgs Volume XIV. Another rejiort 
on them will be found on pages lb-14, putt 1TI (Research Report), Indian 
Historical Records Commission Proceedings Volume XVII. . 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswaml Aiyangar gave a detailed history 
of these manuscripts and the work done in (he past. Tt was finally decided 
that the work of translating and cataloguing the manuscripts should he 
entrusted to the Madras University. What he now .uked for was a hand- 
list to enable research students to know what materials these manuscript* 
could he expected to yield with regard to tie* subject of their investigation. 

A handlist was long over due. 

Dr. B. S. Ballgk: I want to point out that these manuscripts are 
not in the custodv of Madras Record Office They are in the custody of 
the Oriental Mnnuseripts Library. The Professor of History in the 
University is eorr< , '> ponding directly with the Gov ernnienl. 

Eao Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Rao observed that though Taylor’s f'.ita- 
lopuo was defective, Wilson's f'utnlogite was «o far ns if went wilWnetory. 
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The manuscripts related to a diversity of subjects nnd were in widely 
different languages. Some of these manuscripts nre in England. If 
something superior to Wilson's Catalogue were aimed at, all the manuscripts 
would have to he brought together and a committee of experts would have 
to be appointed. 

Dr. E. 0. Mftjnmd&r: What does the learned mover really want? 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar: The University of Madras has undertaken to 
hrng out a catalogue- I would ask the University to expedite it. 

Dr. R. C. Majamdar: T second that. I don’t think there is any use 
of discussion 

Rao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Rao: I think it is not fair. I was suggest- 
ing that the manuscripts should be brought together first of all. We must 
|u\e a definite scheme ns to what the Hand-Book should contain. As to 
the contents I am of opinion that Wilson cannot be superseded. But if 
we wont to do more thnn that then there must be a small committee. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar: Tho India Office has published a list so far as 
the English manuscript records aro concerned. 

The following resolution was then passed: — • 

Resolution XIH. — This Commission recommends that the Madras 
University should bring out a Hand-list of tho Mackenzie Manuscripts ns 
earl} ns possible. * 

8. Resolution by Dr. R. K. Mookerjl. — 

The Commission repeat* it s request to the Government of the United 
Provinces that they he pleased to establish a centralised Records Office 
at a suitable place i n the United Provinces on the lines of similar Record * 
Offices in other Provinces. 

Explanatory note. — The records maintained in the archives of the 
Board of Revenue, Allahabad ore indispensable to scholars interested in 
the history of the North-Western Provinces, now called the United Pro- 
vinces. They are valuable not only for their large number, but also 
because they are available at one place. So far, no systematic attempt 
has been made to utilise these records, which have not been examined 
from a historical view point. Of the attempts mode in tho past to secure 
their preservation nnd to catalogue them, the most valuable was that of 
Douglas Dewar; and the student of History will ever be indebted to him 
for his most helpful guide, ‘A hand book of Premutiny Records in the 
North-Western Provinces’. The Government has also published several 
volumes containing important letters, the most important of which is Holt 
Mackenzie’s Memorandum, Its importance may be gathered by the 
following quotation from "The Land systems of British India” by B. H. 
Baden Powell, Volume n. “This remarkable state paper, it is hardly 
loo much to say, not only laid the foundation of the modern settlement 
system which now prevails in Upper India, and the Central Provinces, 
but is the starting point of our modern knowledge of North Tndia Tenures”. 
But this is by no means enough Much still remains to be done. Each 
folio of these volumes, which contain the proceedings of the Board of 
Commissioners, and the Board of Revenue, includes correspondence 
between the Collectors, the Boards, and the Govemor-General-in-Council, 
Resolutions and Circulars of the Government, minutes of officers and 
extracts from the letters of the Honourable Court of Directon . Thus, 
their importance doe® not need any detailed emphasis Besides these 
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records, there are several folios of indices. The printed indices' to these 
records are not of much use historically. They facilitate the task of a 
research student considerably. Otherwise, he would have found himself 
bewildeied amidst the efiormous material that w aits to be tackled. Hence, 
there are two most important problems to be faced by the U. P. Govern- 
ment. First, to adopt the best means for the presentation of these records, 
including the indices; secondly, to facilitate the work of a history scholar. 
The Indian Historical Records Commission passed resolutions in its pre- 
vious sessions for the establishment of u ltecords Office in the United 
Provinces — the only Province where such an office does not exist. That 
would have been, indeed, the best way to pieserve, bring together, and 
catalogue the reeoufc available not only at the Poanl of Revenue, but 
also the huge mass of • mutciial that is lying at other places in a more 
or less neglected state Hut if this scheme is not considered feasible at 
this time, then the following measures mat be adopted 

tl) An expert from the Imperial Itecoid Department may be sent 
to the Hoard to rescue many of the tattered pages. He may 
also instinct the persons concerned mi the use of such methods 
as were advocated by the Indian Historical ltecords Commis- 
sion in its last session held at Jhiroda. One feels s.» 
distracted in seeing many of the lacunae being pasted up by 
mdmury thick paper. This must have been done \eurs back. 
But the loss is obvious Such Volumes need mending, 
especially the indices, and they must not ho treated in the 
ordinary way 

(2) At least two qualified scholars nun lie appointed to edit the 
indices The facilities which these indices afford cannot le 
emphasised too much Then, such other seiies may also by 
taken in hand which can he casilv and early edited In this 
manner a beginning may be made 

Sr err far if * note . — A somewhat similar resolution was passed by the 
Commission in 1^22 The quest-on was also dismissed at Dnroda in liDO. 
(vide I H. B. C Proceedings volume XVII, part III page .‘1) 

In view of tfie exhaustive information given hv Dr. SXooJcerjcn no dis- 
cussion was thought neeessarj and the following resolution was passed: — 
Resolution XIV.— 'Phis Commission with reference to its previous 
ru'ommetidnPons strongly urges upon the U. P. Government the necessity 
of creating a central record office in the United Provinces at an vailv date. 
9. Resolutions by Mr. S. M. JaSar. — 

I. Itesnlvcd that thin Commission should approach the Government 
of India with th • request that ( J ) they should urge upon the N.~W. F. ?- 
Government the necessity of organising their record office and throwing 
it open to bona fide research scholars, and that (2) they should, when 
approached by th* X.-TT. r. P. Government, give them suitable financial 
help so that the retommendalion at (J) may be given effect to al once. 

D-rjihmaffiitf note. — (fi In the absence of facilities for hktoric'd 
research in the X.-V*. P. Proxince the need for an organised record office, 
accessible to research scholars, is keenly felt there. There is a huge 
mass of historie.il records in the custody of the Provincial Government »n 
addition t«» that transferred to the custody of tho Tmpeiial Record Depart- 
ment. These records will form the most needed nucleus of the proposed 
record office. Once they are proper!} arranged and preserved, concentration 
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of records from other source**— District Record Rooms etc —can he under- 
taken The I'rm mcial (Inurnment have been approached in tins connec- 
tion and the* h.ue replied that they can do nothing without the con- 
currenee €■{ tin* tio\i niiiient of India, because therr records contain pnp**rs 
relating to AL.h'un*-tm nnd tin* (Vntr.il Government 

(2j A** tin* resource* of the N -W ]' l’rmimo nre \er\ limited, it i» 
possible that the recommendation at (!) tnn\ not he given effect to on 
financial ground*. It is. therefore. Mignest/d that the Government of 
Ind i via ii .ippriMchid. Mimrid nK«> gm* some suitable fmaneml help to 
the N. % \\ . 1 Province (iouniimut, just ns they did in the ca c o of the 
Punjab 

Srrrctarj * m>t< — It m.n l*e stated here tint the information regarding 
the tran<h r of a huge ma***. of rtronls from the custody of the N.AV, V"*. 
Province to that of the lmj*en:d Hi cord Department ''as placed before 
the Rnrodn session of the Commission fr idc Indian Historical Records 
Commission Proceedings Volume XVII, part III, page 15 item 17(i)]. 
These reeortls are being sorted, classified and formed into bundles. A 
report on them will l»c found in the Proceedings of the Local Records 
Suh-l ommittee held on the !«t December 1011. 

11 Resolred Ui til copies of the Proceeding* of the Indian Historical 
Records Comtnt**ton should be sent io all the degree colleges affiliated 
to recognise Indian Universities free of cost if possible, or at their actual 
cost price 

Hrplanafonj note — Resides embodying the laborious researches of 
distinguished historians of India and much nowlv discovered matter, the 
ptoceedmgs of the Commission contain much useful material. They 
should, therefore, receive the widest possible publicity. The cause of 
Indian historical research will receive a fresh stimulus if copies of the 
Proceedings are distributed among the degree colleges of Indian Univer- 
sities where tlu*\ can he studied nnd made use of by piofessors and 
students alike If it is not found possible to distribute the copies free, 
they mn\ he supplied at their actual cost price. 

Serrcfnn/’s «nfr. — About H90 copies of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission Proceedings are distributed free of cost to the various Pro- 
vincial Governments, Indian States, Universities, learned Institutions and 
-to all members of the Commission In view of the present scarcity of 
paper further addition to the distribution list does not seem to he feasible. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: If the Government of the N.-AV. F. P. gets help 
from the Government of India other provinces might also ash for it 

Chairman: We may agec to Part I of the proposed resolution nnd leave 
out Part IT. 

The following resolution was then passed 1 — 

Resolution XV.— This Commission recommends that a record office Ik* 
established in the N.-AV. F. P. 

10. Resolution by Dr. K. N. V. Sastn. — 

That all the Universities in India be placed on the free rfutfn/mhon 
Inf* of th‘ Central, Proumciol and Slate Governments, Tf<prnfirt <7 «mc*» 
of tjirir pnbfirufinin nnd printed record* as are and would be for sale. - 

Kcphinatorij note. — All the universities nre not on the free lists of all 
the <5o\ernments. A few universities get some publications regularly. 
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a few irregulurly, and the others none at all in spite of request. Under 
the new constitution of .the Commission the Universities have an im- 
portant part- to play and it is only fair that they should be encouraged to 
do so by every means that lies within the power and influence of the 
Commission Tt may be added that individual scholars are already in the 
enjoyment of this privilege. 

Serretani’f note. — So far as records publications of the Government of 
India are concerned it mas be stated that all of them are supplied free of 
cost to all the’ Indian Universities. 

Dr. E. C. Majumdar: In the absence of the mover I would formally 
move this resolution. I think it will not be difficult for the governments 
to accept this recommendation. 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: Sir, I may point out that some Universities and 
learned societies are already on the. free distribution list of the Madras 
Record Oflice Since the Government have reduced the price* from Bs. 
25 to Its. 2 so that the universities and learned societies may have these 
publications at n nominal price, I do not think the Government will agree 
to this Resolution 

Dr. E. C. Majumdar: Madras is not the only province contemplated 
by the Resolution If the Madras Government can supply free copies of 
their publications to some of the Indian Universities it is difficult to under- 
stand why thov cannot place the remaining twelve on their free distribution 
list? 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: The Madras Government reduced the price of their 
publication with the object of encouraging historical research and the num- 
ber of such publications is so large that it would be really embarrassing for 
the Oo\ eminent to give them free. 

Chairman: This is a subject in which T am personally interested. It is 
a question of principle and T differ entirely from the attitude of the re- 
presentative of the Madras Government. The University is the training 
ground for the future citizen and the future citizen is entitled to know 
eiervthing worth knowing about the stab* to which he belongs. Therefore 
e\ or\ facility should be provided to the Universities to further this object 
and all the annual reports of the governments should be supplied free of 
tost to the Universities ft does not matter what their publication price is. 

After a lengthy discussion, the following resolution was passed: — 

Kesolution XVI. — This Commission recommends that nil the Univers- 
ities in India be placed on the free distribution list of the Central, Tro- 
vineinl nnd State Goiernments regarding such of their publication*- as are 
and would be for sale 
11. Resolution by Professor C. V. Joshl. — 

This Commission recommend* to the Government of India the estab- 
lishment in Delhi or in an y other writable place a repair room for record i 
equipped with the latent devices for dealing with old documents which 
should he open for use to pr or in rial gorcmmcnfs l Indian States, and the 
public. 

I'rplauatonf note — Lamination and vacuum fumigation of okl record- 
and other methods that innv he introduced in the near future are hko’y to 
be too costly to be borne hi provincial or State record departments. U 
will be economic to hair n central place where records could be don’t with 
in a scientific manner and whose use could be open to smaller record* 
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room* on pnvmcnt of a suitable fee. The work should lie taken ttp at 
•non ns world conditions improve. 

Srrrcfflri/V wife — The proposal for providing the Imponnl Becotd lie 
purttnent with the insirhmems mentioned nlwvc is still under tlic ronsi 
dilation of the Government of India. 

Prof. 0. V. Joshl: I think there will not ho any difference of opinion 
alxnit this resolution I recommend the establishment of poroetMng like 
n workshop or a repair room at Delhi or nt any other suitable place for 
records equipped with the latest devices /or dealing with eld documents 
which would be open for use to Provincial Governments Indian States 
and the Public. 

Chairman: On behalf of the Government of India I may say that we 
an making endeavours to get the necessary machinery for repairing and' 
pr* serving records. As soon ns we get them I can assure you that every 
help will be given to the other record ofliccs On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, of India we can accept this suggestion. 

The following resolution was then passed: — 

Resolution XVII. — This Commission recommends to the Government 
of India tile establishment in Delhi or any other suitable place a repair 
room for records equipped with the latest devices for dealing with old 
document*, and to make it available for such use and help ns may be re- 
quired hv the Provincial Governments. Indian States and Public. 

12. Resolutions by Mons. A. Lehuraux.— 

I. For the convenience of research tcorhere remote from the source of 
supply, u-hde the indexing of pre-mutiny records at Delhi be proceeded' 
wtth on flic lines adopted at the Tlaroda Session, that an exception he 
made in favour of outstanding historical records (e.g . Letters of Clive, or 
Dupleix or Wellesley etc.) and that these be caleiulared in the manner- 
followed in Madras. 

Explanatory note.— Through the inconceiv '* •’ ’ ' ' ’ ' ■' 

Government of India, a research student in ! 
to Delhi to consult the archives of Fort Will 
dealing with the history of his own province cr . 

the British rule. This is said without disparagement to Dr Sen and Ins 
able staff whose readiness to assist the inquirer is well-known. It reminds 
one that a century ago (before the passage of the Public Libraries Act> 
a Parliamentary Select Committee reported to the House of Commons the 
caso of a scholar who was compelled to remove from London to Gottingen, 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants in Hanover, to complete his research. Delhi 
is our Gottingen As we in Bengal cannot go to Delhi the Becords must 
come to us. Indexing to be effective should be analytical. The system- 
of calendaring which has the high approval of the Master of the Bolls, 
that Dodvvcll in the past and Dr. Babga in the present have adopted in 
Madras, is still the best method in vogue in modern archives. French 
India, which I have the honour to represent has adopted it Mr. E. 
Gaud art the veteran Archivist, Chcvnher de la Legion d’Honneur has- 
docketed 0867 documents published in 8 volumes under the title “Catalogue 
of the Ancient Archives of Pondicherry”. In addition he has analysed 
2124 Notarial Deeds of Pondicherry, that furnish a picture of the civic 
life of the Colony, and a volume of 245 selected documents exhibited at 
the Colonial Exhibition of Paris in 1931. A specimen volume *6 on view* 
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a few irregularly, nnd the others none at all in spite of request. Under 
the new constitution of the Commission the Universities have an im- 
portant part to play and it is only fair that they should be encouraged to 
do so by every means that lies within the power and influence of the 
Commission. It may be added that individual scholars are already in the 
enjoyment of this privilege. 

Secretary's note. — So far as records publications of the Government of 
India are concerned it may be staled that all of them are supplied free of 
cost to all the’ Indian Universities. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar: In the absence of the mover I would formally 
move this resolution. I think it will not be difficult for the governments 
to accept this recommendation. 

Dr; E. S. Baliga: Sir, I may point out that some Universities nnd 
learned societies are already on the. free distribution list of the Madras 
lie cord Office. Since the Government have reduced the prices from Its. 
25 fo Its. 2 so that the universities and learned societies may have these 
publications at a nominal price, I do not think the Government will agree 
to this Ttesnhition. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: Madras is not the only province contemplated 
by the Resolution If the Madras Government can supply free copies of 
their publications to some of the Indian Universities it is difficult to under- 
stand wliv thev cannot place the remaining twelve on their free distribution 
list’ 

Dr, B. S. Baliga: The Madras Government reduced the price of their 
publication with the object of encouraging historical research and the num- 
ber of such publications is so large that it would he rpnllv embarrassing for 
the Oo\ eminent to give them free. 

Chairman: This is a’ subject in which I am personally intcieslcd. It is 
a question of principle and I differ entirely from the attitude of the re- 
pic«entntivo of the Madras Government. The University is the training 
ground for the future citizen nnd the future citizen is entitled to know 
everything worth knowing about the state to which he belongs. Therefore 
e\ er\ facility should he provided to the Universities to further this object 
and all the annual reports of the governments should he supplied free of 
cost to the Universities 7t docs not mnttcr what their publication price is. 

After a lengthy discussion, the following resolution was passed: — 

Resolution XVI. — This Commission recommends that, all the Univers- 
ities in India be placed on the free distribution list of the Central, Pro- 
vincial and State Governments regarding purh of their publication*- as are 
and would be for sale. 

11. Resolution by Professor 0. V. Joshi. — 

This Commission recommend* to the Government of India the estab- 
lishment in Delhi or in any other suitable, place a repair room for records 
equipped mith the latest device* for dealing tvith old documents which 
should be open f„r u*r to provincial governments^ Indian Slates , and tin 
public. 

Dxplannlory note. — Lamination and vacuum fumigation of o'd iceonL 
And other methods that rnrtv Im> introduced in the near future ore hke’y to 
be too costly to he borne In provincial or State record departments. It 
will lie economic Jo have n central place where records could be don’t with 
in a scientific manner and whose n«-e could he open to smalhr records 
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rooni« on payment of a emtnble fee Tim work should 1*0 lakrn up *« 
toon ns world conditions improve. 

Secretary's nofr — The propo«nl for providing the Imperial Hrroid !*• 
parimint with the inarluiirrii s inrntiomd above m still imdrr tic rcnvi 
fit ration of the (lotrmmrnl of India 

Prof. 0. V. Joshi: I think there will not ho any difference of oj mien 
nlrfint this resolution I recommend the establishment of romcllring lik* 
a workshop or a repair room at Delhi or at any other suit aide place for 
records eqtnpjtcd with the latest devices for dralinp with old document* 
which would be open for use to Provincial Governin' nts Indian States, 
and the Public. 

Chairman: On behalf of the Got eminent of India I may say tint wre 
an making endeavours to get tlic necessary machinery for repairing and 
pit'cninc records As soon ns we get them 1 can assure sou that every 
help will he given to the other record offices. On behalf of the Oovcm- 
incnt of India vvu can accept this suggestion. 

The following resolution was then passed: — 

Resolution XVU. — This Commission recommends to the Government 
of India the establishment in Delhi or any other suitable place a repair 
room for records equipped with the latest device-* for dealing with old 
documents and to make if available for such use and help as may bo re- 
Ouircd by the Provincial Governments. Indian States and Public. 

12. Resolutions by Mons. A. Lehuraur.— 

I. For the convenience of research workers remote from the source of 
supply, jr/iWr the indexing of pre-mutiny records at Delhi be proceeded 
vrith on flic line* adopted at the DaroJa Session , that ati exception be 
made tn favour of outstanding historical records (c.g., Letters of Clive, or 
Dupletx or Wellesley etc.) and that these be caletularcd in the manner 
followed in Madras. 

Explanatory note. — Through the inconceivable short-sightedness of tin* 
Government of India, a research student in Calcutta is obliged to travel 
to Delhi to consult the archives of Fort William in Bengal — vital to n n<l 
dealing with the history of his own province and his own capital city under 
the British rule. This is said without disparagement to Dr Sen "mid Jus 
able staff whose readiness to assist the inquirer is well-known It reminds 
one that a century ago (before the passage of the Public Libraries Act} 
a Parliamentary Select Committee reported to the House of Commons the 
case of a scholar who was compelled to remove from London to Gottingen 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants in Hanover, to complete his research, Delhi 
is our Gottingen As we in Bengal cannot go to Delhi the Records mint 
come to us. Indexing to be effective should be analytical. The Bvstem- 
of calendaring which has the high approval of the Muster of tlio HoIL * 
that Dodwell in the past and Dr. Bnliga in the present have adopted frj 
Madras, is still the best method in vogue in modern archives. French 
India, which I have the honour to represent has adopted it. M|\ J.' 

G and art the veteran Archivist, Chevalier de la Legion d'Uonucnr* hns 
docketed lW07 documents published in 8 volumes under tho title “Cululomje 
of the Ancient Archives of Pondicherry*’. In addition he lias «nnlv*/>l 
2121 Notarial Deeds of Pondicherry, that furnish a picture of tj, ( , J,j '/ 
life of the Colony, mid a volume of 245 selected document* exhibit,) ? 
the Colonial Kxhibition of Paris in 1931. A specimen volume <* on , 
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Ijofore tins Commission. All this represents a labour )f love of well- 
nigh ten jours, by one hum who in course of that time become blind of 
both oxes. Yet, despite this major handicap, this devoted worker was 
able to analyse 2.>2 files of Criminal cases published under the title: 
“Criminality in the French factories of India in the 18th ecntiirj’*. The 
di^iiitero'-tod labours of Monsieur (lamlatt, President of “La SocuUd do 
ITIistoiie <h> rirule Fran<;:use“ stiriod the emulation of another Mernhei 
of the same Society, Maitre Onanou Piugou the head of tlie J3nr at Pondi- 
ohein who has analysed it, 101 Judgments of the Superior Council of 
Pondicherry in 8 volumes. Such edifying labours truly make historical 
archives sciviceahle and accessible. 1 recommend those Fiench Archives 
as well as the rich Libiarx of Pondicheiiy comprising some 00,000 volumes 
to all MMiotis students What Madras and Pomheheriy have done is 
surely not bey ond the competence of Delhi. 

Seeretaiy\ note — The projiosal will be completely cuxered by the five 
\ ears' programme of tlm Imperial Record Department as described in the 
agenda of the Research and Publication Committee subject to the recom- 
mendation .md approval by the Commission and the (lovernmenf of India 
respectively The exhaustive indexes now in the course nf preparation 
are expected to he of gieatcr help to reseal oh woikers than calendars. 

II Thai this Communion be good enough to move the Archeological 
Department . iSnnf/irni Circle Mylapure, i Madras with a view to their 
undcrlalnm mi i»ii*»jdupifioii of the rite between the half-i-uinrd Mantapam 
and the adjacent tank (known locally a t Komnrappa Kulam ) /iti ii<7irrJ in 
I'uttnnandol 1 iljane north of 1 c/i»iicd»»u/'cf (tahiq of Tindicnnam .S'. .Ircof), 
n little below milestone Y o .?i on the TindivanamAVindiwash Road, in 
order to determine whether it is the rite of the city of Duplcix-Fallicahnd, 
in the centre of which the French Governor Dupleir intended fo raise n 
Gopuram, commemorating Ins victory, and beneath which he buried 
commemorative medals, photos of which, obtained from the Cabinet des 
Med.iilles of the JhbUothe jue yotionale, Paris, arc in the mover's posses- 
sion If the original medals are unearthed it will prpvr the identity of an 
interesting historical site 

Explanatory note — In May 1009, Professor .Touvenu-Dubreitil and the 
owner of the above resolution, in an arelurological tour in S. Arcot, visited 
the Velmuahmpel Olil Choultiy which they beliexed to be near the ait° 
of the murder of the Ni/ain Xa«ir Jung on the night of 17 Mohurram 1191 
A II 5 HI December 1750 A 1> Comumnieition of ilieir t hears was duly 
given fa :|ie Vreh'Mlogiral Depaitment, Southern C'itele, Midras. who in 
their reph D O 19- 1852, doted the IRth October 1939 signified their 
intention to visit tin site and report. Subsequently Professor llao Snlieh 
C S Sriiov.iMieli.ari. M.A., Annnm.al.ai Tfimersift, tnnrM tlie Collector 
of S. Arcot on the snbieet and the Collector ( AT r Y. X. Kudva, T.C.S.l 
was good enough to recommend the exploration r»f tlie -it* 1 to the Archive- 
togicxl Department. Hut nothing has been done 

The tir-t proposal was not di-cus«od at .ill 

Kao Saheb C. S. Srinivasa chart: There is n difTeimn of <>j inion about 
the site in ipie*4mn and it will not be wi-..- on mu part to mote in the 
matter until the controversy is ‘-ati-f.ietorilv settled 

Dr. R, 0. Majumdar: 1 think we should forward this resolution to the 
Archirologie.nl Department. 



Resolution XV1U: Resolved that no .♦rtt'-na hr taV»n 
13. Resolution by Mr. S. a aorwtml.— 

That tint <’oniim’»*ion frrommrn.L (Imf I /j r fit rrr«*-w>,f 

arrnruje far the flinty of trrord* of that (inrcrntnrnl inth a riff ffcfjr t t». 
jortant hittnrical paper* maw be ttuiUnl atnl pvbliihtd. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar: \\V mn\ jm*h n ri*nluti'>n hut not in tin* ft >rti 
Wc insi} Miiij'lj recommend to tin- liourimii-tit of A«*.»m tint th« \ *h.»uM 
organise a record office and jiruwdf lmt-rarj facilit*** lor r.warth wo*> 
there 

The following resolution whs |>a*M.d.-- 

ResOlution XIX. — Tins ('otimit^i'ni m miiiiH ini* to lli" (Sum tmnrnt *! 
Assam th.it the\ should establish » Record* Office and provide tii<r«*nry 
facilities for rest .irch uorl: tlwrc to mrh hewn fide student*! n« may »e*-k 
them 

14. Any other subject which may be brought before the meeting. 

(i) Chairman: Under this item Pullier Herns wants to move a 
rt solution. 


Father H. Heras: | formally move that the Indian Historical Record* 
UomtnisMon should request the Portuguese Government in India to conti- 
nue the publication of their Archives which has been recently dtHconti* 
nued. The decision has been attributed to some errors in Marathi per- 
sonal and place names in the volumes already published. This in my 
view docs not constitute sufficient justification for discontinuing an other- 
wise vnUiuldc series. 


Prof. D. V. Potdar seconded the resolution. 

Resolution XX.— This Commission recommends to the Portuguese 
Government in India the revival nml continuance of the Archive Portuguese 
Oriental which him been discontinued. 


O') ?• r °War: I move that the Government of Bomba v 

be requested to set up two Local Records Committee?, one for the Secr/- 
tariat Records at Bombay and the other for the Alienation Office or 
Peahwn DnHnr nt 1 oobii. tor purposes of consultation and advice repurd- 
mg nit questions com-cinmg the preservation. utilisation bv scholars, pttbh- 
cat.cn and such other limttm. The archives at Pooni arc rcaliv v.rj 
important and the Horn my Government have done something for' them 
m spite of the war. Hut it appears to me that there is no dffim* program- 
me before the Bombay Government and there is no i-rxn.lo- „ ,v , 

their disposal. If a Local Records Committee on the same hn-f na'thlS 
of Del 1 . IS formed ,t wi 1 he very useful. For there ,s the quel- 

tion ot weeding suggested by Sir Jndunath, If his recomm, .Nation had 
been nccepted valuable records would have been lost for cvi r 

Rao Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Rao: I second it. Sir. 

Mr. R. F. Patwardhan: Sir, I do not know whv only the Boznbtrr 
Government has been singled out. I think ttte should 
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•be addressed to all provinces. As far as the Bombay • Government are 
concerned I think they have been taking the advice of experts. Every 
Provincial Government and Indian State should have 'a committee. There- 
fore this resolution should apply to all 

Prof. D. V. Potdar stated that bound volumes have been tom with n 
view to microfilming records and nothing has been done for repairing them. 
He felt that irreparable loss will ensure if things went on like this but in 
view of the opposition of Principal Patwardhan he withdrew his motion for 
the present. 

Jt was decided to drop the proposal. 

(iii) Prof. D. V. Potdar: May, I, Sir, move another resolution asking 
the Government of Mysore to take enrlv steps to restore the tomb of Sahaji 
"Maharaj at Hodikere as recommended by the Director of Archeological 
Survey, Mysore State? 

Rao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Rao suggested that no resolution need be 
moved as the preservation and restoration of the monument in question. is 
already engaging the attention of the Mysore Government. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar withdrew his lesolution. 

(Iv) Resolution by Mr. R. V. Poduval. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval: Sir, many of the British Residencies possess valu- 
able records From what we have seen in the Exhibition here it appears 
that the British Residency at Bangalore has got a very good collection of 
• historical records. The British Residency at Travancore has also got 
similar collections of pre-mutiny records. I therefore move, that the Com- 
mission recommend to the Government of India that steps may be taken 
for a proper examination of records in the British Residencies of the pre- 
mutiny period and such of them as are not of a confidential character may 
'he thrown open for research purpose and documents of historical import- 
ance may be published 

Mr. K. E. Venkatarama Aiyar seconded the resolution, which was passed 
unanimously : — 

Resolution XXI: This Commission recommends to the Government of 
India that early steps be taken for a proper examination of the records of 
the pro-mutiny period in the custody of the British Residencies and those 
which are not of confidential character be published and thrown open to 
the bona fide research scholars. 

(v) Unidentified Portrait. — The Secretory placed before the Commission 
a photograph of an unidentified portrait in the possession of the Imperial 
.Record Department. 

15. Dates and places of the 1943 and 1944 meetings. 

Chairman: I ash the Secretary to make announcements ns to the date 
and plnco of the next meeting. 

Secretary : The University of Dacca .has invited the Commission to hold 
its next session, i.c., 1942 session at Dacca. Dates hn%'o not yet been 
settled. Wo haxe not yet receixed nnv imitation for the 1013 and 1944 
meetings 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar: May I the Secretary to suggest somo places 
where wo have not met. 


Secretary: We have -met at Lahore! Patna, Lucknow, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bainbav, I’oona, Nagpur, Bnroda, Rangoon, Gwalior, Simla and 
Dtlhi. 

Dr. R. 0. Majufad&r: I suggest that the 1013 session may be held in a 
Rajput State in view of tho reputed wealth of Rajputana in historical 
records. 

It was decided to hold the 20th session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission if possible in an Indian State, preferably a Rajput State. 

16. Vote of thanks to the Chair and the Secretary. 

Dr. It, 0. Majumdar: On behalf of tho members of the Commission I 
would like. Sir, to move a* cordial vote of thanks to tho Chairman pnd the 
Secretary and the Local Secretary for the able manner in which they have 
conducted the session. We have finished tho work in a very satisfactory 
manner. While we missed our President the Hon'ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker as ill-health has not permitted him to ho in our midst we must say 
that Mr. Sargent has worthily occupied his place. We congratulate him 
for the courtesy and the ability with which he has managed this meeting. 
We also convey our thanks to the Local Secretary and other workers of 
Mysore who have not only extended their hospitality to us but have also 
helped to moke the session n success. 

Kao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari: I second this resolution. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji: I will just make an addition. But for the hard 
labour put in by the Local Secretary I believe the Commission would not 
be able to achieve the success it did. The Chairman has -managed with 
•conspicuous ability a meeting which i$ apt to run out of control at times. 
We should also thank Dr. Sen, for liis indefatigable labour which contributed 
bo much to our success To the Mysore Government who have extended 
their hospitality to us, to the Boy-Scouts and other workers w f e pay a 
cordial tribute of thanks 

The Chairman offered his thanks to the members of the Commission for 
their kindness and courtesy and" associated himtelf in their appreciation of 
Ibe labours of the Local Secretary and the Secretary. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna: On behalf of the University and the Govemmeut of 
Mj’sore I convey our most grateful thanks to you all for having come to 
Mysore. 

17. Papers and publications on the following subjects were laid on the table. 

(i) Reporta of the Local Records Sub-Committee held during 1041. 

(ii) Rules regulating the access of the public to the records of the 
-Government of Baroda. 

(ui) Amendments to the rules regulating access of the public to the 
records under the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

(iv) Rules regulating access to the old records of the Government of 
the United Provinces. 

cv) A list of certain historical photographs and publications available 
in the possession of Mrs. M. E. Davey, Negapatnm (South India) for sale. 

(vi) Annual Reports 'of — 

(а) Imperial Record Department, 1940, 

(б) Madras Record Office, 1940, 

(c) Bengal Record Office, 1940. 
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'be addressed to all provinces. As far as the Bombay Government are 
concerned I think they have been taking the advice of experts. Every 
■provincial Government and Indian State should have 'a committee. There- 
fore this resolution should apply to nil. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar stated that bound volumes have been tom with a 
view to microfilming records and nothing has been done for repairing them. 
He felt that irreparable loss will ensure if things went on like this but in 
view of the opposition of Principal Patwardhan he withdrew his motion for 
the present. 

Jfc was decided to drop the proposal. 

(iii) Prof. D. V. Potdar: May, I, Sir, move another resolution asking 
the Government of Mysore to take enrlv steps to restore the tomb of Sahaji 
Maharaj at Hodikere as recommended by the Director of Arclueological 
Survey, Mysore State? 

Rao Bahadur C. "Hayavadana Rao suggested that no resolution need be 
moved as the preservation and restoration of the monument in question is 
already engaging the attention of the Mysoro Government. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar withdrew his lesolution 

(iv) Resolution by Mr. R. V. Poduval. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval: Sir, many of the British Residencies possess valu- 
able records From what we have seen in the Exhibition here it appears 
that the British Residency at Bangalore has got a very good collection of 
• historical records The British Residency at Travancore has also got 
similar collections of pre-mutiny records. I therefore move, that the Com- 
mission recommend to the Government of India that steps may be taken 
for a proper examination of records in the British Residencies of the pre- 
mutiny period and such of them as are not of a confidential character may 
’be thrown open for research purpose and documents of historical import- 
ance may be published. 

Mr. K. R. Venkatarama Aiyar seconded the resolution, which was passed 
unanimously : — 

Resolution XXI: This Commission recommends to the Government of 
India that early steps be taken for a proper examination of the records of 
the pre-mutiny period in the custody of the British Residencies and those 
which are not of confidential character be published and thrown open to 
the bona fide research scholars. 

(v) Unidentified Portrait. — The Secretary placed before the Commission 
a photograph of an unidentified portrait in the possession of the Imperial 
-Record Department. 

15. Dates and places of the 1943 and 1944 meetings. 

Chairman: I ask the Secretary to make announcements as to the date 
- and place of the next meeting. 

Secretary: The University of Dacca Jhas invited the Commission to hold 
its next session, i c., 1942 session at Dacca. Dates have not yet been 
settled. We have not yet received nnv invitation for the 1943 nnd 1944 
meetings. 

Dr. R. C. Majumd&r: May I ask the Secretarv to suggest some places 
■where we have not met. 


Secretary: We have -met at Lahore! Patna, Lucknow, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bomba v, Poona, Nagpur, Bnroda, Rangoon, Gwalior, Simla and 
•n*ihi. ’ 

Dr. R. 0. Maiumdar: I suggest that the 1913 session may bo held in a 
Bojput State in view of the reputed wealth of Rojputana in historical 
records. 

It was decided to hold the 20th session of the Indian Historical Records 
•Commission if possible in on Indian State, preferably a Rajput State. 

16. Vote of thanks to the Chair and the Secretary. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar: On behalf of the members of the Commission I 
would like. Sir, to move a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman /ind the 
Secretary and the Local Secretary for the able manner in which they have 
conducted the session. We hove finished the work in a very satisfactory 
manner. While we misled our President the Ilon’ble Mr. Nalini Ronjan 
Sarker as ill-health has not permitted him to be in our midst we must say 
that Mr. Sargent has worthily occupied his place. We congratulate him 
for the courtesy and the ability with which he has managed this meeting. 
We also contev our thanks to the Local Secretary and other workers of 
Mysore who have not only extended their hospitality to us but have also 
helped to make the session a success. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari: I second this resolution. 

Dr. R. K, Mookerjt: I will just make an addition. But for the hard 
labour put w by the Local Secretary I believe the Commission would not 
be able to achieve the success it did. The Chairman has managed with 
conspicuous ability a meeting which is apt to run out of control at times. 
We should also thank Dr. Sen, for his indefatigable labour which contributed 
so much to our success. To the Mysore Government who have extended 
their hospitality to us, to the Boy-Scoute and other workers we pay a 
cordial tribute of thanks 

The Chairman offered his thanks to the members of the Commission for 
their kindness and courtesy and” associated himself in their appreciation of 
the labours of the Local Secretary and the Secretary. 

Dr. M. H.' Krishna: On behalf of the University and the Government of 
Mysore I convey our most grateful thanks to you all for having come to 
Mysore. 

17. Papers and publications on the following subjects were laid on the table. 

(i) Reports of the Local Records Sub-Committee held during 1941. 

(ii) Rules regulating the access of the public to the records of the 
Government of Baroda. 

(iii) Amendments to the rules regulating access of the public to the 
records under the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

(iv) Rules regulating access to the old records of the Government of 
the United Provinces. 

(y) A list of pertain historical photographs and publications available 
in the possession of Mrs. M. E. Davey, Negapatnm (South India) for sale. 

(vi) Annual Reports 'of — 

(a) Imperial Record Department, 1940, 

(b) Madras Record Office. 1940, 

(c) Bengal Record Office, 1910. 
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(vii) Imperial Record Department publications — 

{<*) List of Treaties, Engagements and Sounds in the custody of 
the Imperial Record Department. 

(b) Index to the Laud Revenue Records, 1838 — 50. 

(viii) Books and periodicals presented to the Commission during 1941. 

1. Historical Selections Lorn Baroda State Records, volume VI. 

2. Haidar AH, by Dr. N. K. Sinlin, M.A-., Pb.D 

3. An Account of Assam, edited bj' Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., Pb.D. 

4 A lmef History- of Chauhans of Ajmer and Identity of Prithviraj 

Chau bun's maternal grandfather by Mr. Panchanau Baja. 

5 Vcielst’s Pule in India by Dr. N. L. Cbatterji, M.A., Ph.D., 

D.Litt. 

(ix) Research reports received from the following Corresponding 
Members: — 

1. Sir William Foster, C.I.E 

2. Rao Saheb C S. Srinivnsachari, M.A. 

3 Mr. K. A Niloknnta Snstri, M.A. 

4 Dr. B. A Salctore. M.A , Ph D. (Bond.), D.Plnl. (Giessen.;. 
5. Mr. D. N Bnnerjee, M.A. 

0 Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Pb.D. 

7. Dr. Padhakumud Mookerji, M.A., P.R.S., Pb.D. 

8. Dr. Nandalnl Cbatterji, M.A., Ph.D , D Litt. 

9. Dr. Bool Chand, M.A., Ph D. 

10. Sardnr Ganda Singh, M.A. 

11. Dr. S, C. Sarknr, M A., D Phil. (Lond.), M.B.A.S. 

12. Mr. K I’. Mitra, M.A.. B.L. 

13. Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D. 

14 Dr. K K Datta, M A , P.P S , Ph D 

15. Mr. S A. Shere, M.A. (Lond.), LL B. 

16. Mr S. M Jaffar, B.A.. M.K.A.S. (Lond.). 

17. Khan Bahadur Afaulvi JSafar Hasan, B.A 

18. Dr, T. G. P. Spear, M A., Ph.D. (Cantab.). 

19. Pao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Bao, B.A., B.L. 

20. Mr. B V. Poduval, B.A 

21. Bao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.B.A.S. 

22. Srimati Kamalabai Kibe. 

23. Pandit Bisheshvvarnath Keu, SabityachfTrya. 

24. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.B.A.S. 

25 Mons. Alfred Lehuraux. 

26. Cavaliero P. Pissurlencar. 
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-Conspectus oi the action taken by the Government ol India and the 
Provincial Governments, etc., on the resolutions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission passed at the seventeenth meeting and 
on some passed at previous sessions. 



The resolution of 

condolence wa* 
forwarded to tli* 
bereaved families 


Jt'tofufwn //. — In view of th* Forwarded to atl 
fact that the Madra* Gov- I the Provincial 
rrnment he’’* printed their 1 Governments 
record up to 1753 end have 
the Calendaring of record* 
from 1753-83 well In hand, 
beildea having made (till 
further progress. with 
the calendarin'* of the Reve- 
nue Record*, thl* Commls- 
alon recommend* that work 
at Madras »tmu!d continue ou 
•the present line*. With re- 
gird to the other province* 
and the Government of India, 
a* calendaring I* more costly 
and laVe* longer time than 
Indexing and Indexing will 
•erve the immediate need* 
of research student*, this 
Commission recommends to 
'bo other provincial 
Government* and to the 
Government of India to ar- 
range for the preparation of 
indexes of their pre-mutiny 
records on the line* of the 
Index to the Land Revenue 
Keoord*. 1330-37 recently 
issued by th® Imperial Re- 
cord Department which the 
•Commission conilderi to be 
•very helpful 



(1) The Government of Bengal 
lime derided lo prepare a 
consolidate,! Index of the 13th 
rentury record* department 
bv department. Preparation 
of Index of the Revenue De- 
partment ha* been taken up 
with the help of honorar, 
scholar* from the Calcutta 
L'nlvenlty 

(2) The Punjab Government 
have already presvhstfd and 
Indexed all tlielr pre-mutiny 
record*. 

<J) Sind Government have 
undertaken the preparation 
of Index** of their record*. 

<«) Bombay Co, ernment have 
undertaken the preparation 
of handliit of record* In the 
Secretariat Record Office up- 
to the year 1827 After the 
completion of thl* work the 
question of Indexing of record* 
for the period 1828-57 will be 
considered 

<3> N.-W. F. P. wa* »e pa rated 
from the Punjab and the 
IUitorlca) record* are with 
the latter Government They 
have, however, noted the 
resolution* for future guld- 

(8) Assam Government are ar- 
ranging and classifying their 

WMtl, TW Old. 
record* of that Government 
are not complete many of 
them being destroyed by fire 
and earthquake In the last 
century 

J7) There is no organised record 
office In Onus 

(3) The Government of the C 
I\ and IJerar consider that 
their records have been ade- 
quately Indexed and these 
Indexes have been printed 
There are certain unlndexed 
records which will be Indexed 
In due course 

(9) The Bihar Government 
have undertaken the prepar- 
ation of an estimate of work 
of Indexing and ealeadsrlng 
their records. 

The publication* noted In the 
remark* column contain Im- 
portant information but the 
Provincial Government pro- 
Po*« to verify these in re*. 
Peet of the Land Revenue 
Indtxltsued by the Imperial 


A copy of thclet *t 
from the Govern- 
ment of C P. 
ft Berar, No 2049 
/10J/Acb9. dated 
9th October 1*11 
together with Sec- 
retary ’* com- 

ments on It f* 
laid on the table 
1 Selection* from 
the correspond- 
ence of the Re- 
venue Chief of 
Bihar from 1781 
to 1788 by Hr. 
Justice {now Sir 
Francis) James 
published la 
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Resolutions of the Commission 

Orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Action taken by the Provlneia 
Governments, etc 

Remarks. 

JlMoftifica II (a). — The Com- 
mission further recommeds 
that the work on these lines 
At the Imperial Records may 
he expedited |»v the provi- 
sion of adequate funds for th 
purpose, and that a copy of 
this resolution be tent to the 
Indian States through the 
usual official channel, incit- 
ing their cooperation by 
starting the Indexing of their 
historical records on similar 
Unes. 

Under tire consi- 
deration of the 
Government of 
India. 

Forwarded to the 
Indian States by 
II. K. the Crown 
Ilepresentath e. 

(!) Tire find Ilirharare ttkln 
steps Tor the indc sing of thei 
records. 

(2) The Kliafrpur Durbar nr 
maklus arrange uients for In 
drxlng ol their pre-1804 Per 
si m records. 

(3) Tthrl (Carhual) —Indexes 
of old n curds arc available 

In the state but they do nol 

cxmtvln any material 0 

Interr«t to the Historical He* 

cord Commls-don. 

(4) Slrmwr — All records of his- 

torical imporl-iuce ore very 
cirri ally preserved in the 

Mate and the state 
District Collector lias 

been a«kcd tn collect docu- 

ments of 1 il^t Oi leal Importance 
and to prepare Indexes on tho 

lines suggested 

(5) Rilaspux.— 1 The Dirbar do 

not propose to take any ac- 

tion In this regard for the 
present. 

(6) Ra«hshr. — The Darbar are 
not vet In a portion to Index 
the historical records la the 

State w hlch are mo«tly in the 

form of metal " Fattas ”, 

KITorts w 111. however, be made 

to collect and Index these re- 

cords In the near future. 

(7) Kalsl.-u— The svstera of In- 
dexing outlined in the reso- 
lutions of the Commission Is 
already being followed la the 

State to a great extent, Jn 

future efforts will be made to 

arrange tho State records 

strictly la accordance with 
the procedure laid down. 

Kolhapur, Aun&b 
and SangU Bar- 
bara have no re- 
marks to offer. 

\' 

Rttoluhon III.—' The Commis- 
sion recommends that the 
Imperial Record Department 
and the Provincial Record 
Offices should Issue separate 
catalogues of their records 
publications and bring them 
nn to date from Urns to time 
These catalogues should be 
circulated among the Record 
Offices. Universities and the 
learned Institutions. 

* 

In x lew of the tatt- 
ing economy In 
rarer it has been 
decided to Insert 
a list of earlier 
publications in 
each book to be 
issued from the 
Imperial Record 
Department. 

ill The Government of Madras 
' have decided to print a cata- 

logue and to distribute It free 
or cost 

(2) Necessary action Is being 
taken by the Government of 
the Punjab. 

(3) Proposal under considera- 

tion of the Government of 
Sind. 

(4) No publications have been 

issued by tho Government of 

Bombay since many years. 

Adequate publicity will be 

given whenev er any Is issued. 

(5) There la no organised record 
office In tho U. P. and no 

catalogue of records publica- 

tions have been issued. 

(6) A list of Bengal records 

office publications appear as 

fly-leaf to a newly Issued 
publication which is attribut- 

ed. The Government do not 
consider it necessary to print 

separate catalogue 
|T) There Is no organised record 

room Ja OrJs«a and r-o action 

therefore can be taken. 

$) A* there are only two 

official publications on the 

pre-mutiny records of the 

Bihar Government, there is 
at Present no necessity to 
publish a catalogue. 

lease eee remarks 

column on page 

£0 against Item 

Ko.0. 
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Resolutions of the Conmts*ionJ 


Itim 10 . — The chairman sug- 
gested that a copy of the 
latest rules of the Imperial 
Record Department should 
be forwarded to every pro- 
vincial government with a 
request that If action on 
similar lines Is taken It will 
be greatly helpful to the 
came of research. 


Ord*rj of the Gov- 

ernment of India, j 


Forwarded to all 
the Provincial 
Governments for 
necessary action. 


Action taV*n by the Provincial 

Governments, etc. 


(D * (d) Th- rules in the 
Government* of Madras 
and the Pun/ah have been 
revised lately on the line* of 
the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment Holes 

(3) A proposal to modtfy the i 
rules of the Government of 
Bombay I* under considera- 
tion 

(4) There is nothing in the rules 
framed by the Assam Govern- 
ment that requires amendment 
in the light of the resolution. 

(5) The rule* of the U. P. Gov- 
ernment have been revised 
in the light of the Imperial 
Record Department Rules. 


(«) The G overnment of t he C. P. 
and Berar have already re- 
vised their rules in the light 
of the Imperial Record De- 
partment Rules. 


(7) There la no provincial re- 
cords office Is Bihar and tor 
the present the question of 
adopting the rules ot the Im- 
perial Record Department 
governing access to docu- 
ments anl censoring fees 
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HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. 


22nd January 1042. 


Chairman (Mr. John Sargent ): Ladies and gentlemen, we ate honour- 
ed by the presence of the Dewnn of Mysore State who will be hind enough 
to open tbo exhibition. I want to express my own obligations to him 
before I call upon the Secretary of the Commission formally to invite him 
on behalf of the Commission to open the exhibition. 


Ncciclory: Ladies and gentlemen, from its inception the Indian 
Historical Records Commission had a. Historical -Records Exhibition ns 
one of its adjuncts. The Exhibition serves two very useful purposes. It 
often brings to light many valuable old manuscript records formerly un- 
known and unnoticed by scholars and at the same time it awakens in the 
lay pubbo a keen interest in the inw materials of history. Mysore is not 
only one of the most progressive of the modem Slatesi of India hut it is 
welll.nown for its wealth of ancient monuments and relics of the past. 
As the President very aptly remarked yesterday Indian History was more 
than once made and remade here. Mysore witnessed the prowess of the 
Hoysalns, shared the glories of Vijayanagar, nursed the Mnratha power 
in its infancy, then turned back at its full tide the Southward course of 
Mnratha expansion, challenged the might of the rising British power in 
India and finally settled down under her enlightened rulers ^to pursue a 
policy of pence and piospcritv. This chequered history has been amply 
illustrated in the exhibits brought together by my friend and colleague 
Hr. Krishna and bis associates. They did not interpret the term "record” 
in the narrow- official sense and in their collection will be found not only 
old manuscripts and crumbling papers but also photographs of tin* ancient 
monuments, coins, paintings, arms and armours Some of the records 
brought here hv the Imperial Record Department also relate to the past 
history of fhe State. It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that the 
Hew an of Mysore should take a keen interest in this exhibition. But it 
will he a mistake to think that this exhibition is of local interest only. We 
have, received exhibits from different comers of India, from Patna, 
Lucknow, Jodhpur. Bnroda, Poona, Indore, Bijapur, not to mention your 
own records from the Secretariat and the Residency at Bangalore/ 1 
should particularly draw your attention to a small photograph exhibited 
in the Eastern gallery of a Persian Farman sent from Assam because -it 
forms the subject of a controversy. The contention is that it is a Farman 
of the great Aurangzeb but some experts arc of opinion that it was really 
issued by one of his officer^ and not by him. The exhibition will, it is 
hoped, offer n Mimptuous intellectual repast agreeable to all tastes I will 
now request the Hew an Saheb to open the exhibition. Sir, it wn* very 
kind of you to have come here this morning to open this Exhibition in 
spite of your many pre -occupations and onerous duties, and I am sure I 
am voicing the feelings of my colleagues when I say that we are all very 
grateful to you, I welcome you here formally on behalf of the Exhibition 
Committee and my friend and colleague* of Mvsore. I now formnllv re- 
quest you to be kind enough to open the Exhibition. 
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Speech ol Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rau, Dewan o! Mysore. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is to me both a pleasure and a privilege to 
.ave been asked to declare open this Exhibition of Indian Historical 
fecords which is being held in connection with the eighteenth session of 
he Indian Historical Records Commission. I am grateful to the autho- 
rs of the Exhibition for affording me an opportunity to gain some idea 
f the great services which the Indian Historical Records Commission have 
een rendering for well nigh two decades by their endeavours to conserve 
nd interpret the documents of the country and correlate the facts reveal- 
d by them in evolving an objective and authentic modem history of our 
reat land. 

Some of the gicat men Of the world had a cynical distrust of history 
md historians On. the other hand, philosophers were wont to exalt history 
o a high place among the moral forces of the world and to justify the 
olouring of events and a certain play of the imagination as inevitable and 
veil beneficial in the writing of history. Jn modern times all this has 
•hanged The historian does not aspire to he a novelist or a moralist, 
auch less a crude pnnegvrist We aie told that to-day the work of pro- 
lucing lnstorv is an elaborate process involving an arduous search for 
(istorionl material, scientific care in the preservation of such material, a 
triticnl appraisement of the evidentiary value of the diffeient hinds of 
listorical sources and, lastlv, the election of the edifice of history bv the 
•ollation and synthesis of facts emerging from this study. 

Regard for historical truth combined with a patriotic veneration for the 
last has led to the iccovery and preservation of much historical material in 
India It was in a large measure due to the historical sense and foiesight 
if Lord Clinton that systematic measures were adopted fnr the conservation 
md exploration of India’s antiquities. The contribution made bv Indian 
Vrcha'ologv to the elucidation of obscure chapters of Indian History is 
considerable but the. discoveries at the ancient sites of Harappn and 
tfohenjodaio will rank as the crowning achievements of Indian Archrrolo- 
■ists. In Mvsore. too. considerable woik has been done for Indian History 
>y our Archeological TIepsrtment established manv years ago. We have 
)iir own wealth of ancient monuments which base been carefully preserved. 
Besides, the twelve volumes of Epigiaphin Carnatica nrp a notable contri- 
bution to Indian History. 

If the eonscivation and study of ancient monuments are important 
irom the point of view of India's earlier history, the preservation and study 
jf original documents are important from the standpoint of Modern Indian 
History. It was, therefore, a measure of no small significance which the 
Government of India took when they constituted the Indian Historical 
Records Commission twenty years ago with the object of stimulating 
historical research by bringing documents within easier reach of the student 
They also set a praiseworthy example when thev connected the Indian 
Historical Records Commission with the Imperial Record Hepartme'nf 
an example which has been followed by various other Provincial Govern- 
ments and States and which has resulted in a number of valuable docu- 
ments being discovered, collected, protected and made available to the 
student of history. 

Gentlemen. I have been looking through the list of exhibits at this 
Exhibition and nm very interested to see that there are a number of docu- 
ments of special interest to us in Mysore which have been brought by the 


Impend Record ) Vjwrlmeiii Then: arc, for instance, the original letters 
written bv Tipu iMiltan, Mmuiuadi Krishnarujn Wadixm and l'urnaiya 
There i« nUo n document relating to a certain practice said to have pre- 
vailed in the State about a hundred x ears ago o£ selling women who offend- 
ed agam-t tlic rule- of their enste Resides, there are other documents 
1 clatmg to the construction of a bridge over the Sliitnslin near Maddur 
and a dam at Marikunixc — a dam which has since been constructed and 
beats the name of Vnni Vilas JSagar These and other documents show 
what a tlood of l'ght such record- could throw on the social conditions of 
the people at difh rent period* of history and the ptohlcms which faced 
the administrations of tlio-o times. They show, moreoxer, a continuity 
m the administration of the btate. only the problems of one period may 
be the achievements of another One of the .exhibits is an order of 
Pew an I’limatvn sanctioning the tahaganana of n woman in Talked. The 
administrators of tin* State in modem days max well thank God that 
thex are not called upon to deal xxith such horrible questions of custom 
versus conscience. Put the most interesting of all tlic exhibits relating to 
Mysore, which I am keenly looking forward to inspect, is the minute by 
Lord Minto respecting the mode of treatment to he accorded to the families 
of Kyder .Mi and Tipn Sultan. Apart from its interest ns a document 
of historical importance, this minute is noteworthy for the nobility of the 
sentiments which Ixird Minto, on behalf of the British Government, ex- 
presses when he says that the families of Tipu Sultan and Hyder All 
are "entitled to all the considerations which belong to illustrious birth 
and to the tenderness winch is due to misfortune, especially in a vanquish- 
ed enemy" 

Nothing is better calculated to popularize the Commission and their 
work, and to rouse the dormant interest of the lay public formatters per- 
taining to hi-totical research than an exhibition of tins kind The inter- 
pretation of historical records is the specialised task of scholars, but the 
very preservation of the raw materials of history is often dependent on the 
intelligent and w illing eo-operation of the layman. An old letter, an obsolete 
coin, n tarnished copper plate inscription, n forgotten donatory grant — 
such are the elements out of which the trained historian frequently builds 
up the fabric of history. Such .materials lie scattered all over the country 
, — ':n Vrie archives ol an out of ftie way pnYiYic office, 'A may iie, or in the 
possession of private individuals unconscious of the value of their posses- 
sions — and if the guardians of such documents are cither unappreciatix'e 
of their importance or unwilling to produce them, historical study is bound 
to suffer. We have in the State a large number and a great variety of 
other documents relating to modern history in the Records Section of the 
General and Revenue Secretariat, the Palace Records Office, the records 
of the various Mutts and other religious institutions, in addition to the 
documents in the custody of many of the old families in the State. Some 
of these are being assiduously studied by our Archaeological Department. 
But mans sources of historical information still remain to be tapped, and 
“the purpose of Oils Exhibition would surely he served if the people of 
Mvsore culiix ftted a real interest in the manuscript records of their State, 
took proper rare of what still survive and made them available to the 
bona pit? historian for study. 

Lathes and uenflcmen, T have now great pleasure in declaring the 
Exhibition of Historical Records open. 

List of -exhibits at Appendix G. 
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APPENDIX A, 

Government of India Resolution regarding reconstitution of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. 


department of education, health and lands. 


RESOLUTION 

(Education) 

Simla, the 16th September 1911. 

Xo. F 92-9 40-11 — In their Department of Education Resolution No. 
77, dated the 21st March 1019, the Go\ ernment of India announced their 
decision to adopt certain measures with a view to making the official 
records in India more accessible than before to students of history and to 
removing any existing obstacles to reseat eh. One of these measures was 
the constitution of the Indian Historr-it Records Commission which was 
intended to serve as a permanent body of experts whose opinion would 
carry weight both with the Government and the public. Tt was laid down 
that the duties of the Commission would be of a purely consultative 
ehnincter; it would make enquiries and recommendations regarding (i) the 
treatment of archives for the purposes of historical study in all provinces 
of India and in such* Indian States ns might sppIc their advice, (ii) the 
scale and plan on which the cataloguing, calendaring and leprinting of each 
class of documents should he undertaken, fiii) sums requiied for encourag- 
ing lesearch and publication in respect of unpublished documents, (iv) the 
extent to which and the manner in which documents should he open to 
inspection by the public, and (v) the training of Indian students from the 
Universities in methods of historical research and the selection of compe- 
tent editors and assistants for the publication of documents 

2. At present the CoTwnfesinn consists of seven experts «\w\ the. follow- 
ing four ex-officio members — 

(1) The Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Edu- 

> cation. Health and Lands (Er-Officio President ) 

(2) The Keeper of . the Records of the Government of India (Ex- 

officio Secretary). 

(3) The Curator, Madras Record Office. 

(4) Thr Keeper of the Records of the Government of Bengal. 

Besides these, there is another category of members designated ns “Cories- 
ponding Memlnrs**. This new class of membership was created in 
pursuance o! n recommendation made by the ronunission at its sixth 
meeting in 1!)24 and it now includes n\er of) persons. The main function 
of these members is to conduct research among records and to bring to 
the notice of the Commission such historical documents in private custody 
as they may discover. It has also been the usual practice to invite contri- 
butors of papers to the public meetings of the Commission and persons tak- 
ing interest in the Commission’s activities to attend the annual sessions as 
co-opted members. 
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it During tlic two decades which lime elapsed Mnc» itz constitution, 
the Commission has held seventeen meetings nt various important centres 
in India, including two in Indian States, and has dono much to foster nn 
interest in historical records and to stimulate research in Indian history 
A great deal, however', jet remains to be done. For example, many pro- 
vinces am still without any organized Record Offices Some Provincial 
■Record Offices are not yet in a position to provide research scholars with 
the handbooks and calendars contemplated by the Commission. No 
regiona 1 surreys have been organized with n view to rescuing valuable 
manuscript records in private custody from inevitable ravages of insect 
pe«ts, age and other destructive agents No scheme has so far been 
evoUrd for training university students in scientific methods of historical 
re*earch. The experience gained itp to the present clearlv indicates that 
substantial progress can only be achieved by greater and more nctive co- 
operation between the Commission on the one hand and the Provincial 
Government*. Indian States, Universities and learned institutions on the 
other. 

4 Tn order to promote such co-operation, the Government of India are 
now* pleased to sanction, after consultation with Provincial Governments, 
Indian States, Indian Universities and learned societies interested in the 
matter, a scheme for the reorganization of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission on a broader basis. They have decided that the Commission 
shall in future consist of members of the following three categories : — 

(A) Ordinary Member*. 

(i) The Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Edu- 

cation, Health and Lands, Government of India, ex-officio 

President. 

(ii) Not more than five experts appointed by the Government of 

India on account of their specialised knowledge of the treat- 
ment of archives or their contribution to Indo-Britidi History. 

(iii) Onp nominee each of such Provincial Governments and Indian 

States as may have organized record rooms 

(iv) The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India, ex- 

officio Secretary 

The existing ex-officio and other Ordinary Members of the Commission 
shall be regarded ns having ceased to be such, with effect from the date of 
this Resolution, with the exception of the Keeper of the Records of the 
Government of India who continues to be cx-officio Secretary under (iv) 
above. The new ex-officio President shall also he regarded ns having 
assumed charge of his duties in that capacity with effect from the same- 
date 

(B) Corresponding Members. 

The selection of members in this category will be confined to persons 
directly interested in records, only published work of sufficient merit being 
accepted ns satisfactory evidence of such interest. It is intended that 
their number should eventually be limited to 40, excluding persons residing 


ing the public meetings of the Commission and may, bv special invitation, 
participate in the deliberations of the members’ meetings.- They will, 
however, be expected to bear their own expense® 
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(C) Associate Members. 

All members of the Research and Publication Committee mentioned 
•hereafter will have the status of Associate Members. They will be en- 
titled to attend the members’ meetings and will enjoy the rights of the 
Ordinary Members. * *’ 

5. The Commission will have the following two adjuncts : — 

(1) A Research and Publication Committee . 

The duties of this Committee will briefly be to further the research 
activities of the Record Offices of the Central and Provincial Governments 
and Indion States and to undertake or to promote regional surveys for 
bringing manuscript records in private custody to public notice as well as 
to suggest ways and means for their preservation and publication when- 
ever necessary. The composition of this Committee will be os follows: — 

(a) The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 

cx-officio Chairman. 

(b) The experts appointed as Ordinary Members of the Commis- 

sion under paragraph 4 (A) (ii) above. 

(c) One nominee each of such Provincial Governments and Indian 

States ns may co-operate with the Commission in the publica- 
tion of Provincial and State Records. 

(d) One nominee each of such learned societies and universities as 

may co-operate with the Commission in its publication pro- 
gramme and in conducting regional surveys and explorations 
of archives in India. 

(c) Tile Keeper of the Records of the Government or India as ex- 

officio Secretary. 

The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India will also lemoin 
the general editor of the Indian, Record Series hut,, whenever necessary, 
the services of other experts will be utilized to assist in the publication of 
anv particular volume or volumes. The Research and Publication Com- 
mittee will, especially in the matter of regional surveys, need regional co- 
operation, whether purely official or officinl and non-official combined 
The Government of Tndia trust that Governments of the Provinces and 
Indian States wiff set up regional organisations constituted according to 
the special needs of the territories under their control, to co-operate with 
the central organization on which they will be fully represented. 

(2) A Local Record * Sub-Committee. 

The main function of this Sub-Committee will be to advise the Keeper 
c.f the Records of the Government of India on such matters Connected 
-ttith the work" of the Imperial Record Department as may be referred to it. 
It will consist of the following: — 

(a) The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 

cx-officin Chairman. 

(b) A nominee of the Secretary to His Excellency the Crown 

Representative. 

(e) A Corresponding or an Associate Member of the Commiss ; on 
ordinarily residing in Delhi Province selected by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

(d) The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India, ex- 

officio Secretary. 
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C The Giremacn of Iei'a desire that the nominees cf the Provnvial 
Gcvtmmen* c and the Indian States to bo r.ppelntAj OrdinfTy Mfr.'.Krs 
cf the Cctnmi-'?‘n should be their ctneisl spebesmen competent n present 
their joint c! v*ew cn r,! 1 . cuest'ans con renting the Proving* *1 tov c rr.tr f*-:« 
cr the Ind*?n S‘.st»«. r»« the ease may be, i:> t v e:r administrative rrsd r.n- 
me:*.! Experts. sri thst the nominees cf these s.uthnrit'cs snl cf lesmed 
soristics and Universities to bo f.ppe'r.ted as »c!5kr« cf the Petrarch and 
Publication Ccir.miitee shon'd bo men cf academic distinction with R cco- 
srdersV.e amount cf original research work on tb-* Ttritish period cf Ind’sn 
l-:e*C" 7 - to their cred’t. TH* dee* met exclude the possibility cf the wire 
person being selected to represent s Provincial Government cr an Indian 
State, r* the cr.=r may be. on both the Commission and the Committee, 
tbrugh a ProTmciat Government c- an Indian State Trill be at liberty to 
r emirate different persons to serve on the two bo-die*. 

7 The Ordinary Mvmlvrs of the Commission and member? cf the Pe- 
searcb and Publication Committee (other than cr-cncia Ordinarv Mem- 
bers cf the Cotnm’ic'on and tz-vff.cio member- cf the Pe>esrch .and Publi- 
cation Committee!, a* aUo all Corresponding Members of the Commission, 
will l*e appo : nted for a term of five years, but they will be eligible for re- 
appointment. 

8. The travelling allowance of the rx-efiiezo President and Secretary of 
the Commission, the ez-c&rio Chairman and Secretary of the Beseanch and 
Publication Committee and the experts referred to in paragraph* 4 (A! (ii) 
and 5 (11 (bl will be a charge on central revenues. The rx-cfiVi'o Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Commission, the rx-cificio Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Pesenrch and Publication Committee and any officials appoint- 
ed as experts under paragraphs 4 (A) (ii) and 5 (11 (bl will draw travelling 
allowance a« on tour for attending meetings of the Commission or the 
Committee and the expenditure will be debited to the same head as their 
pay. Xon-ofhcials appointed as experts will draw travelling al’owanco at 
first class rates and their daily allowance will ordinarily he Ps. per diem 
but in special ca=e«. such as those or persons who arc employees of non- 
ofhcnl bodies like Universities, c.»7.. Vice-Chancellors, and who are in 
receipt of a pay exceeding P*. 1. 000 per mensem, the amount of daily 
allowance will be regulated in accordance with Supplementary Pule 51. 
The expenditure will he met from the budget grant of the Impend Pecord 
Pepartment. * The Provincial Governments, the Indian States, the Uni- 
versities and learned societies concerned will be required to bear the travel- 
ling allowances of their nominees serving as Ordinary Members of the 
Commission or as members of the Pe*earch and Publication Committee. 

0 Facilities will he provided at the Imperial Pecord Pcpartment. 
Few Pelhi, for training a limited number of students in scientific methods 
oi (il the storage, preservation and repair of records and (ii) historical re- 
search. The Provincial Governments, the Indian States. Universities and 
learned societies will, the Governmennt of India hope, avail them«elv?« of 
these facilities and send suitable persons for such training either at their 
own expense or at the expense of the persons concerned. When nece««arv, 
they may alto apply to the Government of Tndi.i for the servVes of the 
Iveeper of the Pecords of the Governmennt of India to advis P them on 
matters connected with records, but they will have to hear tlie travelling 
allowances of the Keeper of the Pecords and any staff aecompnming him, 
if he has to visit any place for this purpose. 
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JO. The Government of India desire Hint the i e-organization of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission on the lines now laid down should 
be completed in time for the next session of the Commission which is to- 
be held at Mysore not later than January 1942 and that the Commission 
should, as soon as possible, draw up for submission to the Government of' 
India a five-year programme of work together with a statement Bhowing- 
the expenditure likely to be incurred in each of the five years and the 
manner in which it may be allocated between the vnrious authorities con- 
cerned, c.g., the Central and Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Neither the Government of India, nor the Provincial Governments, Indian 
States, Universities and learned societies nrp to be regarded as having been, 
in any way, committed in advance to the acceptance, in whole or in part, 
of the five-year programme or of any other measures that may be recom- 
mended by the Commission or by the Research and Publication Committee. 
Thev will also retain full freedom to modify or reject any view® 
that may be expressed from time to time by their res- 

pective nonvnees on the Commission or the Committee. The Government 
of India, however, feel confident that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and the Committee will undoubtedly carry weight with and receive 
full consideration from all the parties concerned and that intelligent co- 
operation and goodwill will result in a general improvement of the existing; 
arrangements for the discovery, preservation, publication and exploitation 
for research of the valuable records all over the Country. 


Order — Oideied that this Resolution be communicated to nil Provincial 
Governments and Local Administrations, the several Departments the 
Government of India (including the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
the Central Board of Revenue, the Defence Co-ordination Department and 
the Deartmcnt of Supply), the Political Deportment, Hie Seciftnry. 
Governor General (Pcisonnl), the Sceietary, Governor General (Public), the 
Secretarv, Governor General (Reforms), the Military Secretary to His. 
Excellency the Viceroy end the Keeper of the Kecords of the Government 
of India. 

Ordeicd also, that this Reso’ution lie published in the Supplement to the 
Gazette of India. 

JOHN SARGENT, . 

Joint Secretary to the Government of In/1i(r. 



APPENDIX B 


Reports of the fourth and fifth meetings of the Standing Local Records 
Sub-Committee held on the 22nd March and 1st December 1041. 


Prrsevt. 

Mr John Sargent, M Cluurnmn 

Capt. N. Ramsay, Mr tuber. 

Dr. T (t. 1* S|>ear, M A , l'li.l)., Member. 

Dr S X Sen, M A., I’ll T)., R.Litt. (Oxon.), Secretary, 

REPORT. 

I. Review of the net’on taken on the Resolution passed at first, second 
and third meeting* of the Standing Local Records Sub-Committee .held 
in November 1919 and March and November 1940. 

The action taken on the Resolution was approved, 

II. Printing of the List of Treaties. 

Resolved that the List be printed and copies distributed to universities 
and learned institutions in India. 

III. Transcription of faded documents. 

Resolved that the work be continued. 

IV. Special .grant of purchase of historical reference publications for 
Imperial Record Department Library. 

Resolved that an enquiry be made whether the books on Indian History 
available in the Imperial Secretariat Library can be transferred to the 
Imperial Record Department on conditions that the Imperial Record De- 
partment will undertake to supply requisitions for them as are being done 
in respect of the publications already transferred there by the said Library 
from time to time. 

Resolved further that the Government of India be approached for funds 
when the budget for 19-12-43 is prepared. 

V. A statement of temperature and relative humidity us revealed by 
hygrographs in the ground floor and the second floor. 

Reading from the hygrographs be taken about the relative humidity 
and temperature in the record rooms for another year. 


Signature — 


John Sargent, Chairman. 
N Ramsay, Member. 
Tercival Spear, Member. 
S N. Sen, .Secretary. 
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Report of the meeting of the Local Records Sub-Committee held on thp 
1st December 1941. (Fifth meeting). 


Present. 

iUr. John Sargent, M.A., C.I.E., Chairman. 

Capt. N. Ramsay, Member. 

Dr T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Pli.D., Member . 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A.. Pli.D., R.Litt. (O.xon.), Secretary. 

REPORT. 

i. A five-year programme of work for the Research and Publication? 
Committee. 

Resolution 1 : — The scheme be approved and placed before the Re- 
search and Publication Committee for detailed consideration. 

II. Reduction in the price of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence. _ 

Resolution 2: — The question may be considered after the war. 

HI. The exploration, listing and publication of the Persian News letters 
( AUibars ) (1778-1839) preserved in the Imperial Record Department. 

Resolution 3: — The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India 
be authorised to pay out of the funds placed at his disposal reasonable 
charges for transcribing documents in oriental languages 

IV. Retention of services of two temporary dusting-bearers up to 
March 1942. 

Resolution 4:— The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India 
be authorised to engage temporary dusting bearers for three months at one 
time. 

V. Equipments for the Preservation Section, (a) Analytical Ultra-Vk^ 
let lamp, and (b) Pnradichlorobenzeno Fumigation Chamber. 

Resolution 5* — Proposal relating to the equipment for the Pieservntion 
Section be commended for favourable consideration of the Government of 
India. 

VI. Review of the action taken on the Resolution passed at the fourth 
meeting of the Local Records Sub-Committee held on the 22nd March 
1911 . 

The action taken qn the Resolutions was approved. 


Signature — 

John Sargent, Chairman. 
T. G. P. Spear, Member. 
N. Ramsay, Member. 


S. N. Sen, Secretary. 
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II Arrangement of the A’— 11*. F. P. Re cotdr.— 

Sixteen bngs of manuscript records of great historical interest have been 
transferred to the custody of this department by the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province. These pertain to the period prior to tho 
constitution of that Province and are expected to throw a flood of light on 
impoitant topics such as tho Russian activities in the Frontier and the 
Afghan and Tribal Affairs. The records arc mostly in Knglish, and English 
translations of the Persian and Gunnukhi papers arc generally available- 
The papers come under various headings such ns Polit’cal, Judicial, Reve- 
nue, General Military etc. There are no indexes, catalogues, hand-lists 
and duplicate proceedings volumes for these records. The proceedings do 
not bear any consultation numbers and sometime'; papers of different years 
on the same subject have been kept together. They are being examined, 
sorted and re-arranged according to branches and years. After this they 
will be (1) provided with the identification numbers to facilitate their loca- 
tion, (2) listed, (3) made up into bundles and (4) classified into A, R and 0 
as steps preliminary to their being flattened, repaired and indexed in due 
course For information. 
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Research Reports received from corresponding Members. 


Pack. 

1. Sir William Foster. C.I.E, 

2. Kao Sahib C. S. Srinivaaachari, M A. 

3. Mr. K. A. Ndakanta Bostri, M-A. 

■4. Dr. B. A. Salctoro, MA., Ph.D. (Loxo.). D.Prat- (Giwsen) . . . 9 

£. Mr. D. N. Boner] ce, M A. ......... 3 

«. Dr. N. K. Sinha, MA., Ph.D. 3 

7. Dr. Radhakuir.ud Mookerji, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. . . . . . ' 3 

8. Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, MA.. Ph.D., D.Litt. ...... 4 

9. Dr. Bool Chond. MA.. Ph.D 4 — 3 

10. Sardor Ganda Singh, MA 0 

11. Dr. S. C. Sarkar, MA., Ph.D. (Lond.), M.RA.S 5 

32. Mr. K. P. Mitra, M .A., B.L B— 0 

33. Dr. K. K. Basu, MA.. Ph.D 0 

14. Dr. K. K. Datta, M:A„ P.R.S., Ph.D 0—7 

15. Mr. S. A. Shere, M.A. (Lond.), LL.B 7 

16. Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lonp.) 7—8 

17. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, BA. 8 

18. Dr. T. G. P. Spear. M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 8 

19. Rao Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao, BA., B.L 8 

20. Mr. R. V. Poduval, BA. 9 

21. Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.R.A.S. ..... 9 

22. Snmati Kamalabai Kibe ......... 9 

23. Pandit Bisheshwarnath Reu, Sahityacharya ...... 9 

24. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S. ........ 9 

25. Mons. Alfred Lehuraux .......... 9 

26. Cavaliero P. Pissurlenear ......... 10 

27. A note on Historical Documents in the North-West Frontier Province by 

Mr. S. M. Jaffar, BA., M.R.AS. . . . ‘ 10-13 

28. A note on some palm leaf documents preserved ill the archives of the Sri 

Padmanabbaswami temple at Trivandrum by Mr. R. V. Poduval, B. A. . 13—14 

29. A note on the archasological researches done by Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc. 

HAAS 




Research Reports £rom the Corresponding Members o! the 
Indian Historical Records Commission (1st April 1990 to 
31st March 1941). 

1. Sir WiUi&m roster, O.I.E., London. 

Edited the following book:—* 

The Voyages of Sir Jaroe9 Lancaster to Braril and the East -Indies, 
1591-1G03 (Hakluyt Society; 1940). 

2. R&o Sahib 0. S. Srinivasacharl, M.A., Annamalalnagar. 

■Wrote the following books:— 

(1) ‘Ananda Rangn Pilloi — The Pepys of French India* with a foreword 
by Sir Sbafaat Ahmad Khan. (Madras, 1940) — (pp.XXV+512). 

(2) Section VIII of Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Charitam by 
Narayana Kone. (Edited and Translated from the Tamil. In press). 

(3) A History of Gingee and its Rulers. (Annamalai University, 
1941). 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Supply of Historical notes to the ‘Sources of the History of the 
Carnatic'. (Madras University Islamic Series — Vol. HI). 

(2) “The Life of Pachaiyappa". (Pachoiyappa’s Residential College 
Souvenir Publication). 

(3) The Maratha Occupation of the Carnatic and its Significance. 
(Indian History Congress, Fourth Session, Lahore). 

(4) The first years of Maratha Rule in the Lower Camatia. 

(Kane Commemoration Volume, Bombay). 

(5) The First Indian Courtiers of the French (I. H. R. C. Procs. Vol. 
XVII). 

(6) Some Aspects of Chola Civilisation (Special Christmas Number 

of the South Indian Railway Magazine). / 

(7) The Madras Sepoy and his Services in the Past (New Review, 

May, 1941, Calcutta). < 

(8) The South Indian Sepoy and his Value in History. (The Indian 
Review, Dec. 1940) 

(9) South Indian Rural Life in the Past (New Review, 1941), 

Attended to the following historical work: — 

(1) Rendered help to Mon. A. Lehuraux in collecting material for the 
location of the rite of the commemorative choultry in memory of Nawab 
Nasir Jang Bahadur and of the probable 'site of Dupleix-Fathabad. . 

. (2) .Edited “The Nayaks of Tanjore" by V. ■ Vriddhagirisah, M.A., ’ 
M.Litt., published by the Annamalai University. :* * i 
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3, Mr. K. A. Nilakanta SastrJ, M.A., Madras. 

' -Wrote the. following monographs: — 

r (1). Sri Vijaya (South Indian influences in , Malaya peninsula and 
Archipelago). (To be published in Bulletin, de I/' Bcoie- Francaisa 
D ’Extreme-Orient). ■ 

(2) Historical method in relation to problems' of South Indian History 
(To be published by the Madras University and is intended to be used as- 
a guide to research workers in South Indian history). 

jls engaged in preparing the following book: — 

Cola art and architecture. 

Wrote the following papers:— 

(1) Cakravartiksetram (K.V. Rangaswaini Aiyangar Commemoration 

volume), .... . • • • 

(2) Tribhuvanam inscription of Kulottunga IH (Bhandarkar Comme- 
moration .Volume). % _• 

(8) Indio and China (Madras University Journal, Vol, Xn, No. 1). 

(4) Some Dutch documents on the seige of Jinji'and the capitulation 
of Pondicherry (I.H.R.C. Procs., Vol. XVII). 

(5) Cakravartin (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI, No. 9). 

- (6) Nalanda — a 'monograph (Madras University Journal, Vol. XIH. 

No. 2). 

- ( 7 ) A. Brahmi inscription from Gurzala (Epigraphia Indies), 

(8) Lanka (C.R. Reddy Commemoration VoTume). i 

(9) Origin of the Veda (Indian History Congress, fourth Session). 

(10) Caturrnahadvipas (Jubilee , number of the Journal of Indian 

History). ... 

(11) A Cave inscription from Pachmarhi (Epigraphia Indica). 

, . ^12) Twelve Telugu Coda inscriptions (in collaboration with Mr. M. 
Venkataramayya in Epigraphia Indica). 

• (13) Recent progress in Malayan archaeology (Journal of the Greater 
India Society, Vol. VHT, No. 1). 

Translated some more sheets of Anandaranga Pilloi’s diary (unpublish- 
ed so far) received from Professor Dubreuil and also of another manuscript 
of the diary of Tiruvengadam Pillai, nephew of Anandaranga Pillai. Got 
three volumes of Tiruvengadam's diary copied from the. Madras Records 
Office and translated some portion into English. These will be edited and 
published in due course. (Please see also his research report in the 
I.H.R.C. Procs. Vol. XVII). 

Has been continuing his work on the Mackenzie Manuscripts and has 
bo far summarised *102 manuscripts in Tamil, 00 in Kannada, and 116 in^ 
Telugu. 
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4. Dp, B. A; BiUtort, K.A., Fh.D,, D.Phil/ (Oiessen), Ahmedabad. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Acarya Biddhasena Divnknra (The Journal of tho Bombay Univer- 
sity 1941) 

(2) Some Unknown Events in the Career of Venkoji. (I.H.R.C. Procs., 
Vol. XVII). 

(3) Mughal Rule in Karnataka. (The Dr. A. C. Woolner Commemora- 
tion Volume, Lahore, 1040). 

(4) A Kannada Letter from the Imperial Record Department (To bo 
published soon). 

(5) The Political History of Karnataka from tho earliest times till the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Mysore. (Being the Chapter I of tho 
History of Kannada-Nadu, published by tho Karnataka Sahitya Parishad, 
Bangalore, 1940). 

(0) A Note on the origin of tho word “Bombay" (The Journal of tho 
Gujarat Research Society, 1941). 

Is engaged in making a list of manuscripts in the possession of persons 
in and around Ahmedabod. 

5. Mr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A., Dacca. 

Wrote tho following book: — 

Early Administrative System of the East India Company in Bengal, 
Volume I, 1765-1774 (To be published by Messrs. Longman, Green & Co., 
Ltd.) 

Wrote the following paper: — 

The Location of the Sudder Niramat Adalat in Bengal (I.H.R.G. 
Procs., Vol. XVII). 

Is engaged on researches into the Early Judicial System of the East 
India Company in Bengal. 

6. Dr. N. K. Slnha, K.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Haidar Ali’s relations with the British (1760-67, I.H.R.C. Procs.', 

Vol. XVH). ... . t 

(2) Haidar Ali'a relations with the Marathas (1769-70, Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, December 1940). 

7. Dr. Radkakumud Mookerji, H.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., Lucknow.; 

(1) Has completed researches on “Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times (a picture of India in the Fourth Century B.C.)" on the basis of 
which he delivered Sir William Meyer Lectures at the Madras University 
In Oct. 1940. . . r 

. (2) Is also engaged In conducting researches of some of the , post- 
graduate students of the Lucknow University on the History of Oudh and 
Revenue History of U. P. under the Company. 

*7 
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" (4) Scme / Social Reforms : (Indian History ''Congress, iourth stSsion), 

, .(5) Dreams in Jain Literature (Contributed to the Jain 'Vidy» r 
Lahore),' ‘ 1 . 1 . 

(6) Onomatopoeia and its use in middle Indo-Aryon (Indian Linguis- 
tics, Vol. TUI, 1940-41, Tart I). 

Is engaged in examining — 

(1) The records of collectors and Commissioners in Bihar. 

(2) Social Condition of India in ancient and mediaeval period (as- 
depicted in Jain literature). 

(3) A mass of Persian documents (deeds, grants, Madad-iuaasli etc.) 
discovered in the possession of Sheikh Mohammad Abu Saleh alias -Md- 
Khalil of village Mahuli, Monghyr. 

13. Dr. K, K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D,, Bhagalpur. 

Wrote the following book: — 

The Adil Shahs of Bijapur 1489-1580 (To be published by the Calcutta 
University). 

Wrote the following. papers: — ' 

(1) An account of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur 1534-57. 

(J.B.O.B.S. Mar. 1940). 

(2) Jahangir’s letter to Khurram and its reply (Kane Membrfal VoL 

Indian Antiquary, Bombay). . 

(8) A chapter from Golconda history (Indian History Congress, Lahore- 
'Session). 

(4) The Dastur-ul-Amal of the Bijapur Court .(I.H.R.C. Procs, VoL 
XVII). 

(5) The Golconda Court Letters (J.B.O.B.S. Dec. 1940). 

(6) Piruz Tugluq and his Bengal campaign (J.B.O.B.S. March 1941). 

(7) Early career of Quli Qutab Shah of Golconda (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Dec. 1940). 

Is engaged in editing: . r * 

Sirat-i-Firozshahi (portions are being published in J.B.O.B.S.). Is 
.continuing the study of South Indian Muhammadan history specially re- ‘ 
dating to Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Bijapur (from 1580 onwards) and Bidar- 

14. Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Patna, 

Is engaged in the preparation of the following works: — 

(1) A thesis on Shah Alam II and the English. 

(2) A thesis on Anglo-Dutoh relations in India, 1740-1825 (almost 
ready for the Press). 

(3) Selections from unpublished Bibar records. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) A letter of Shah Alam II to George m (Journal of the Bihar andl 
Orissa Research Society). 

(2) The 0 Blend Comp'anyMn Bengal (Indian . Historical’ Quarterly). 
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(3) Some •unpublished English letters relating to tho history of Bengal 
during the regimes of Shujauddin and -Sarfaraz (I.H.R.G. Procs, Vo!. 
XVII). 

(4) Some unpublished letters relating to tho Roman Catholic Church 
at Patna (Bengal: Past and Present). 

(5) Restoration o! the Dutch Settlements in India, 1816-1817 (Bengal: 
Past and Present). 

(6) The First Two Anglo-Mysorc Wars and Economic Drain on Bengal 

(Journal of Indian History, Madras). - - 

(7) Correspondence of George III with some Indian Princes (Special 
issue of the Searchlight, dated tho 16th April, 1011). 

Examined the following documents: — 

(1) Some records of the Imperial Record Department (in English) 
relating to the Dutch in India during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

(2) Correspondence between Raja Shah Mull, custodian of the Rohtas. 
Fort, and the English East India Company during tho^ mid-eighteenth 
century, — now preserved by a descendant of the said 'Raja at Tilothu in 
the Shahabad District of Bihar. 

(3) Some, records in Persian and Urdu • regarding the early history of 
the Patna College and now preserved in the office of this College. 

Has traced the date of establishment of the Patna College os the 9thi 
January, 1863, with the help of the . Keeper of the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. 

15. Mr. S. A. Shere, M.A. (Lond.), LL.B., Patna. 

Has been continuing his researches on ■ -"The Sharqi Dynasty of 
Jaunpur" and “Muslim Architecture in Bihar” and has consulted the- 
following Persian Manuscripts:' — ... 

(1) Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Nizam Uddin Ahmad. : 

(2) Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by ^Abdul-ul-Qadir Badauni. 

(3) Gulshan-i-Tbrahimi by Mohammad Qasim Finflhta. 

Has also obtained from the British' Museum (Cat. No. OR 188) copy- 
of a complete manuscript history of Jaunpur by Khyr-ud-din.’ 

16. Mr. S. M. Jaflar, B.A., M.R.A.S., Peshawar. 

Wrote the following books: — ■_ 

' (1) Sources of Indian History (Hindu and Muslim Periods ) 

(2) Mediaeval India ; under Muslim Kings, Volume 1 (Arab Rule iit 
Bind). ; - - - • 

Engaged in writing the following: — . - . • . 

(1) Mediseral India under Muslim ' Kings, , Volume HI (The Ghurids. 
and the so-called^ Slave Kings) 

- (2) Peshawar: Paat Bn'd’ Present , (HistoriShi nid DescKpiive)!' 

Examined the - following) collections': — . , " - 
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. SO. Kx. £_ V. Ppdnvxl, BJL, Trinndnsn. 

Examined the palm Jraf dcctimcnts preserved in the arrives of the 
Eri Fadmanabhaswarru Temple, Trivandrum. A note on these document*? 
-will be found at the end of the'e reports. 


21. Rxo Bihxdcx Sirdar H. V. Kibe, M.A., M.R.A.S., Indore. 

Prepared a list of AthaJve collection (900 documents in Marathi) ard 
placed it before the seventeenth session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. The list was translated into English and printed in the 
Procs. Yol. XVII as Appendix J. Will rend n p3pcr based on some of 
these records at the Mysore Session. 

22. Srlmiti KamiUhal Kibe, Indore. 

Js engaged in examining the Athalyc collection. 

23. Pandit BUheahtramath Ben, Sahityacharya, Jo<lhpur. 

Wrote the following "paper: — 

Maharaja Abhaisingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Sujansingh of Bikaner 
(I. H. R. C. Procs. Vol. XYII).' 

Discovered 65 documents 1 in the possession of privato individuals in 
Jodhpur. These are in Marwari language and script and relate to the 
period 1803 to 1813 *A.D. Out of them 30 relate to Jagirs, 20 contain 
correspondence throwing light on the contemporary local affair? and 10 
relate to a dispute between the Jodhpur and Jaipur rulers over the 
marriage of Krishna Kurniri, the daughter of Maharana ' llhim Singh of 
Udaipur. These documents also furnish a description of some promi- 
nent persons like Mubta Surajmal Singhi, Indraraj Singhi and others. 

24. Mr. P. A chary a, B.Sc., M.B.A.S., Maynrbhanj. 

Wrote *the following paper: — . . 

Gopiballabhpur Farman of Bndshah Ghazi Abdul Fateh Muhammad 
Nasiruddin Shah. (I. H. R. C. Procs. Yol. XVII). 

A note on his archaeological researches will be found nt the end of 
these reports. 


25. Hons. Alfred Behuranx, Chsndernxgore. 


Has moved the Archeological Department for undertaking the explora- 
tion of the site in Puttanandal village, Taluq of Tuidivanam (South Arcot) 
which is believed to contain the foundations of the commemorathe column 
raised by the French Governor Dupleix on the site of the murder -of 
Nawab Nasir Jung. Beneath this column were buried a number of medals 
photos of which have been obtained from the ‘‘Cabinet des Medaillcs’* of 
the Bibliotheque Rationale, Paris. The discovery of these medals would 
establish beyond doubt the site of the proposed city pf Dupleix-Fntbabad. 
(Please see Research Report, pages 10-13. I. H. R. C. Procs., Vol XYII) 


.. of docpmenta thf inost important collection is ia tho possession of 

Mr. Mutha Bikhabdas Animal of So. at, the dweendaat of Mutha Surajmafwho «ii tha 
Xhwan of the late Maharaja Manarnghj, 0 f Jodhpur. 



26. Cavallero Pindurir.'gl B.PHlurlentlr, Oo». 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Diplomatic Relations of the Portuguese with Haidar and Tipu. In 
Portuguese. (Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama). 

(2) Historical Fragments. Luso-Dutch Rivalry in India. In Portu- 
guese. (Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama). 

(3) Hindu Cooperars of Alplionso of Albuquerque. In -Portuguese. A 
paper read before the History Congress at Lisbon. (Boletim do Instituto 
Vasco da Gama). 

(4) Some Incidents of Social History of Hindus in Goa. In Marathi. 
(Bharat Mitra, Goa). 

27. A Note on the Historical Documents in the North-West Frontier 
Province-^. 

Bv Mr. S. M. Japfar, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

Introductory. — The North-West Frontier Province is remarkably rich 
in records of rare historical importance. A huge mass of MS. records, 
relating to it, was recently transferred to the custody of the Imperial 
Record Department, but some documents of the same type must still bo 
in the archives of the Provincial Government. They do not, however, fall 
within the purview of this Note. They will be described in detail by the 
Provincial Record Office, when established at Peshawar.* Those forming 
private property lie scattered all over the Province. Some of them form 
the most precious and long-preserved heirlooms of old aristocratic families 
and home form the proud possessions of individual collectors. Unfortun- 
ately, this literary wealth is not easily accessible to research scholars. 
Some of it lies in the leather bags of private persons who are<aptly described 
as “proverbial shy-birds", too reluctant to show it to its seekers for various 
reasons and some of it is most carefully preserved and jealously guarded 
by its owners. In Bhort n search for historical records is invariably accom- 
panied by curious inquiries and considerable inconvenience, and conse- 
quently involves a great waste of time and energy. Many documents 
must inevitably lie obscure, exposed to the constant ravages of time, 
insect pests and other destructive agents, if some suitable steps are not 
taken to wheedle them out of their hiding places. 

Ptr Bakhah Collection. — In this note I have __ token up some of the 
documentg which are at present in the custody of Mr. Pir Bakhsh Khan, 
M.L.A., (N.-W. F. P.), who was kind enough to show them to me at hia 
residence, much to his inconvenience. They consist of four Firmans, 
two private letters, one Waqfnamah',- one Kursinamah and two sale deeds. 
All of them relate to Peshawar proper and are in Persian language, written 
in a beautiful Nastaliq hand-writing.- At places they are; tom and the 
consequent lacunae have to be restored" only conjecturally, but conjectural 
restoration does not in any way detract from the subject-milter of the 
documents. The text of the documents,. the texture of paper, the quality 
of ink, the style of - hand-writing and above all- the, impressions of the 
seals of Kings, Qazts, Muftis' and other responsible officials of the State 
sufficiently point to their genuineness. - — — - - — , 

• * A scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Record Office at Peshawar is under 

the consideration of the N.-W. F. P. Government. 


T. Firmon * l f «0") 6f Etnperor 8hnh«Jahon,.is3Ucd on tho 

2nd of S'ha'ban, (he 21th year of hi# accession .under the orders of his 
yon. Sultan Mu rod IlflMuh, to Shvja' ot-Sha'ar 'Allahwnrdi Beg nt 
IVshawar, requiring him to render nil possible help in tninsporting through 
•the territory under hi# jurisdiction the roynl treasure, consisting of fivo 
Jact of rupee*, sent from Attock Benares m the custody of two Govern- 
ment officials, rir., Shvja’a'.-Sha’ar Fntchullnh nnd Chatnr Bhoj to 
Shaz Khan, officer in charge of Thona Dhnklcn. It bears 
two Tughrat cr monogiams and two seals. Ono of tho seals is of Murad 
BnUish nnd the other of Shall Jalmn, the latter having the name Abdul 
Xiatif under the name of tho Emperor. The dates in tho 6cals ore too 
dim to bo deciphered without difficulty. 

II. Mughal Ftrman (S'-O'x of Emperor Aurangzeb Alomgir, 
issued on the 7th of Muhanam-vUllaram, 48rd year of his reign under tho 
xmlers of His son, Muhammad Mu’nzznm Bahadur Shah to confer a grant 
•of H Qufha* of land situated in Begram (Peshawar) on o savant, 
Mes/iiMat-Ma'a!) Shaikh Muhammad Taqi bin Ifaqaiq tea Ma’arif Agah 
Shaikh 'Abdul Lai if Qadiri, who commanded great respect nnd had a largo 
number of dependants attached to himself, for purposes of his and his 
soils' maintenance, exempting the grant from payment of Government 
dues of all kinds and enjoining upon tho officials of the State not to inter 
fere with it in any way. Like the first Firman (I), it bus two Tughrat or 
monograms, one of Emperor Aurangzeb 'Alamgir and the other of his son, 
Muhammad Mu’nzznm Bahadur Shah, giving the full names and titles of 
the Emperor and the Trince. It has but ono seal, that of Muhammad 
Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah. Tho year in the seal is not legible. Tho seal 
and the monograms ore fixed on pieces of paper and posted on the paper 
of the Firman which is mounted on a piece of cloth of equal size. 

Hi. Durrani Firman (l'-O* x 11|"), issued by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
(1747-— 1773 A.C.) on the 21st of ' Safar-vl-Muzaffar, ’ ’99 A.H. (7) to 
confer a perpetual grant of land situated in Begram (Peshawar) on Shaikh 
Muhammad Taqi QaBiri, referred to in Firmon 1^6. 51,. and Ha fit AntnaA 
Ynr Qadhi with such concessions as exemption from payment of Stato'dues 
and official interference' for all times to come in 'order to invoke the bless- 
ings of the said saintly donees. It has eleven seals, one on the obverse 
nnd ten on the reverse.' The' one' on the obverse is of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. It reads: "Ba hukmi Ahmad Shah Durrani”.' The rest of the 
ee'als are of Qazis, Muftis and others. • The year of this Firman, as already 
indicated,” is incorrect. It cannot be' 1109 A.H. - , because Ahmad Shah 
Durrani died 'in 1188 A.H., i c., about eleven years before it. ' 

IV.. Sikh Firman (8" x 6"), dated the. 1st Phagan, S. 1892, issued by 
the then Sikh ruler (Ranjit Singh) from Lahore to his most trusted servant, 
Avitabile, ,at Peshawar, ordering him to release the land called. Dharam 
Arth, belonging to Faqir Shaikh Bodha son of . Shaikh Sikandar Shah 
according to the Sanads of previous rulers, and to renew the usual x water 
lights, etc., so that he might enjoy its income and pray for the prosperity 
ol the exalted Government. It bears two tiny seals which, though differ- 
ent in size by 2 : 1, have the same contents: “Akal Sahai Taraf 

^Singh". The word before Singh in both the seals is not quite legible, 
but it. must be Banjif,’ for, Ranjit Singh was the Sikh ruler at that time. 
The contents of both the seals are in Gurmukhi. 
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V. Private Letter (1CT ?<S~), dated the 4th 3fcfi«rram*«I*ffarein, 1183 
A-H. from an important Government official, whoso seal on it is too dim 
anti damaged to be deciphered .except the word ‘Muhammad’ which is- 
fairly legible, to his brother, Allah Yar Khan, expressing his delight at the - 
receipt of Allah Vnr’s letter, conveying his good wishes to him, referring to 
tht pressure of Government work and ins political pre-occupations on 
account of the disturbances in the neighbourhood of Qandbar, pleading 
his inability to send detailed information on that account, and sending five 
Firazis or turquoises as presents per hearer of the letter. It ends with, 
greetings to all his relatives and the members of the Kakkcrrd family. 

VI. Lciler (5"x4‘*), closely written on both sides of the paper, £ate& 
the 1st Sii/tir-nl-Mucrtfhir, (\S9 A.H. It i« from one Said (or Snyyad) Wali 
Khan to some highly respectable persons. It gives an ocular account of 
the advance of an Imperial army, consisting of several thousands, under 
the command of an Amir as far as Kabul and Gharnin, It refers to the 
conquest of a neuuliful country, the construction of roads and high- 
ways, the dissemination of justice, the pacification of the people, the 
chastisement of the recalcitrant Afghans of Swad, Bajaur, Tirah and 
Ban gash, who were a great source of trouble to travellers from Turan, ' 
the punishment of the ill-natured Baluchis and other brutes of the desert 
who constantly tormented the travellers from Iran, the inevitable accident 
(death?) of (H.mrat Shah Iliyin, the confusion in Iran, the arrival of a 
messenger with the soothing news that the disturbances had subsided, the- 
Qandhar campaign, and the slackness of the Mirras and lack of unity and 
co-operation among them. It may be pointed out hero that the date of this- , 
leiier is exactly the same as that of the expedition undertaken by Emperor 
Akbar against Kabul. 

VII. fCurstnortuih or pedigree table (r-4"x 101") of Faqir Muhammad 

’Ali. a descendant of Shaikh Muhammad Tsqi, referred to in the preced- 
ing Ftctrurt (Xo. Hi and the following sale deeds (Xos. VIII and IX). It 
goes as far back as Harrnt Adam. Other prominent links in it are 
tforrei Ibrahim, Ismail and ffarrat *Ali. It has the year *1120 

AJH.’ and the word ‘Kakkerai* on the top of it-. 

YU!. Sale Deed, dated the 35th Ztihi}, 1153 A.H., executed by Abdun 
Xahi Bin Haii Ismail bin Muhammid in favour of ShaiJ.h Muhammad Taqi 
bin Shaikh ‘Abdul I.alit bin Shaikh Barklmrdar in respect of six plots of 
land, measuring S5 Jorib?, situated in Begram (Peshawar) lor a sum of 
cue thousand, one hundred and forty rupees of the current- coin. The sale- 
was confirmed by Qz?i ‘Abul Qasira Khan who styled himself as Kfituffra-i- 
Sham’ and who*e two seals are affixed to the document. There are six 
other seals. They are of (?a;i!, ifuffis and marginal witnesses. While 
giving the boundaries of the land sold, the deed mentions four famous- 
canals rir., Jui Bern, Jut Kkerti, Jiti Dectfai and Jui A?i Martian Khan. 

’All Mardan Khan, it will be recalled, was a leading public spirited official 
of the Mughal Period, whose remarkable works of public welfare are et31 
to be found in ludia as well as in Afghanistan. 

IX. Sale Peed, having the same date, same parties, same number of 
plcts. sam e boundaries of land and same seals ns the preceding sale deed 
{Xo. YTTI). but the land sold consists of 64 Jaribs, the consideration money, 
is four hundred and seventy rupees nf the current coin, and the seals are; 
more legible. Two seals of Qoxi *Abul Qasim Khan Khadirw-Sharo’ bear? 


SO 



the date 1149 A.lf. one of Jjulfullfth Mufti h*s 11M A.1I., one ot Ghulanw 
Muhammad witness 1135 A.K., one of Mir Muhammad Ha'him witness. 
1183 A.n. and one which reads "<ll*i*R«»ul cm Savyad. am Faqir am" 
113S A.IT. Three of the seals are broken but tbo contents of tho ports- 
which ore intact arc quite legible. < . 

X* IVag/namah or deed ol endowment, dated the 27th Rojjflb. 1242. 
A. H. whereby the executant, Qasim *Ali Khan, created a big IPaq/ or 
endowment, consisting of considerable immoveable property of the kind 
of shops, hou«cis, Jiamniam*. wells, mosques, etc., in or in tho vicinity of' 
Kisso Khani in reslmwar for the welfare of the public, entrusted its. 
management to Fajilof-Fanah MuUah ’Abdul Hadi bin Muffnfi Ghulam 
Baza, appointed him as Khatib of the Juminn nnd Id prayers in the Matjid- 
i-Falan founded by him in Kissa Khani, authorised him to spend the- 
income of the endowed property on his own requirements after defraying - 
the expenses in connection with the repairs nnd maintenance of tho ll’ag/ 
property, invested the guardianship of the l Tag/ in the 6aid Mullah and his. 
sons, should the latter bo good nnd pious, and empowered tho Qazi-uU 
hlam to entrust the management of the U’ag/ to some competent person 
in case the said Mulau-alli (guardian) died without leaving n son. Tho 
deed ends with a note of warning to tho Mufateclfu concerned, requiring 
them to be honest and earnest in tho discharge of their duties, directing- 
them not to treat the IVag/ ns their personal property, and forbidding all 
from asserting claims of ownership on it; and finally reminding them of 
the Day of Judgment and tho nwo of the Almighty. This deed bears the 
impressions of eight seals, three of which are of Muhammad Shah. One of 1 
these three bears the date 1215 A.H. Of the remaining five one is Gf 
Muhammad Hasan ShaiUU-ul-I»lam Kliadim-i-Shara’ nnd another of Hafiz 
Nur Mufti-i-Shara' . Tho deed throws some light on tho origin of the- 
Masjid of Qasim ’Ah Khan and its endowments, makes a mention of Kissa. 
Kliaru, the old fort of Begrnm nnd the Tukiyos of Bayyad Shah Well Qnttal 
and Faqir Bahmatullah Shah. It affords a brilliant testimony to what 
Musalmans of means in Muslim India used to do for the sacred cause of 
TcV.gvau end tor the, welfare ot the public. 

28. A Note on some Palm leal documents preserved in the Archives of the- 
Sri Fadmanabhaswaml Temple at Trivandrum. 

By Mu. B. V. Poduval, B.A., Trivandrum. 

The State of Travanoor© has a considerable wealth of old palm leaf", 
documents having great historical interest. Some of them date back to the- 
14th and 15th centuries A D. and arc preserved in the archives of - the- 
Sri Pndmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum the capital of the State. 
Till A.D. 1873 when paper began to be largely used, all the documents, 
were written on cadjan leaf called "Ola”, a material of great durability. 
These documents are tied up in bundles called "Chnrunas”, each of which 
generally contains about 500 to 1,000 cadjan leaves. The older records 
are written in Vattezhuttu. a script which was largely prevalent in South 
India in ancient times, and Kolezhuttu or Mnlavfizhma. a Inter form oF 
the above. There are -a few records written in Tamil and in Malayalam * 
characters also. The most important of tho Travancore documents" are-' 
kept in three placesMH'the "Chellamvako” of the palace of H. H. the • 
Maharaja, (2) the Huzur Central Records’ ' and ' (3) 'the temple 'of, Brr" 
Padmanabha, the tutelary diety of the.ralerS’of tho State.”' *• ”* s 



On a general examination ol the records of the Bri Padmauabhaswami . 
shrine, it > is found that they number over .2,200 ‘'Ohunmos" or bundles. 
The transactions relating to the various affairs of the temple in the old days 
ate' recorded in these documents which form regular Chronicles called 
•"Granthavaries". The oldest of the documents go back to the 14th, 
Century A, D. Many of the records throw a flood of light on the geneo- 
logical history of the ruling kings of Travancore from the 14th to the, 
18th centuries A. D. and also on the political, social and economic condi- - 
tions of the State during that period. 

29, A Kota on the Archeological Researches done by Mr. P. Acharya, 
B.Sc., M.R.A.S., Mayurbhan) during 1940-41. 

1. Supervised the Arcbreologicai conservation work of the temple of 
JChiching. 

2. Has been studying — 

(i) the Punch-marked coins of which a hoard was found in Moyur- 
bhanj during the year and (ii) the Published inscriptions of 
the Samavamsi Kings, called the Kesari dynasty in tbe 
Madrid Pan jt of Jngannath temple of Orissa. 

(Proposes to publish a memoir on this subject in due course.) 

3. (Has found some new materials on the history of the Ganga dynasty 
of Orissa from a comparative study of the Ganga inscriptions and Muham- 
madan historical accounts of the period. 

4. Made an inspection tour to several places in the Districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore for checking the references found in early British 
records to Mnyurbhanj arid the following places deserve special notice: — 

(a) Kiarchand . — The votive temples built of laterite stones at Kxarchand 
in Midnupore were not identified before (and so in the Gazetteer of the 
Midnapore District P. 202 a different story has been published on these 

• - - ~ . .... ... 

(b) Kaisari, — ■ At this place three important Oriya inscriptions, two 
belonging to Raja Man Singh and one to Kalyan Media, the Mughal 
Governors of Orissa, have been found in tbe Sarvamangala temple. There 
are two other Persian inscriptions in this place belonging to the 17th century 
A.D. 

(c) Nangalc&ivar . — There are no images of Siva and Parvati at this place 
as recorded in the District Gazetteer of Balasore at page 204. 

(d) The sites on the river Subarnarekha. — This river has changed its 
•course bo considerably that all the old sites on its banks are no longer 
traceable. The site of the old fort at Pipli is no more in existence near 
Shah Bandar. The village Shahabandar was on tbe left bank of the river, 
but now it is on the right bank due to the change of tbe course of the 
river and there are villages now on the old river bed where there is a small 
tvulla about 20 feet wide. The Beneli’s map sheet Ro. 7 shows a tempi© 
on the right bank of the river near the sea-side, but due to the change of 
the course of the river, it now stands on the left bank.- - 

QIPD — L466 KofR— I8-11.41—6S0. 



APPENDIX 

Relevant extracts from the proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Comnirslon relating to the Best Method of Preservation of Records 
(Pages b-G of Part HI, Volume XVII.) 


Pip'.frvnlion of old records in one of the problems which 1ms been engaging 
the ituenlinn of the Imperial Record Department for some time past, in the 
absence of any rcope for conducting researches on the subject the department 
sought the advice of several leumcd institutions in India nml the Record 
< fners of England and II. S. A., where extensive investigations liave been made 
chant all the cognate problems It appears that deterioration of paper is 
cawed by— 

(1) Chemical clmnges brought about by moisture and atmospheric 

gases, 

(2) Acid fumes condensing on dust particles, 
t3) Ordinary wear and tear, 

and the ideal process of repair should be one which takes all these factors into 
account and adds to the strength of the paper and retard the process of deteriora- 
tion due to (1) and (2). 

It has been found that the reinforcing of brittle records with chiffon or 
.Japanese tissue paper now in vogue in this country does ndt entirely sewe 
11* is purpose. The National Archives of U. S. A. concluded after a thorough 
investigation that cellulose acetate foil, if laminated by a hydraulic press, adds 
most to the life and strength of old papers. Tills method entirely cliraiuate* 
the need of adhesives and adequately protects the paper so treated from the 
harmful effects of atmospheric pas and rough handling. 

Another serious problem that confronts an archivist is that of preveuting 
the ravages of insect pests. Constant warfare has to be waged against their 
inioads The cellulose, in paper and fabric attracts some species of voracious 
iuM-ets and others arc particularly fond of such book components ns glue, 
st.-reh, etc. Laborious researches conducted in U. S. A. have now satisfactorily 
established that the most effective way to combat these pests is to fumigate the 
papers affected in a vacuum vault. Manuscripts have to be placed in d gas- 
tight steel chamber where a large proportion of the air lias to be removed and 
replaced with a gas lethal to insects. The fumigant penetrates into pores and 
interstices and kills the insects as well as their larvro within a short time. 
Bundles containing records need not be_ opened when they arc placed in the 
vacuum chamber, as they have to be during ordinary fumigation. 

A hydraulic press of the type required for the purpose of lamination con 
be obtained from Messrs. R. D. Wood Company, Philadelphia, P.A., at a c>st of 
$7,533 or Rs. 26,000 including freight charges. The operating cost of this 
machine and the recurring expenditure on cellulose products is .said to be very 
small. Compared to Japanese tissue paper and chiffon, cellulose acetate foil >•*? 
very cheap. Cellulose acetate foil measuring 30 v X 40" costs Rs. 33 per ream, 



or annas 12 per 100 square feet. Chiffon (‘ lisse ' quality 383 [368) 40" ‘.vide 
costs about 2s. Id. a yard, i.e., about ,Rs. 14 per 100 square feet. The price ot 
Japanese tissue (Tosa B or Mino AA) is about $4*50 per ream. While 
Japanese tissue paper costs 5 to 6 times more than cellulose acetate foil, chiffon 
costs 5 times as much as Japanese tissue. With the introduction of the 
hydraulic press and cellulose acetate foil, the general outturn of laminated 
sheets will greatly increase, resulting in actual saving in the near future, so 
that the initial expenditure of Us. 26,000, is perfectly justified. 

A fumigation chamber (4$' X 5V X IV) suitable for the vacuum fumiga- 
tion of records can be obtained from the Guardite Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, at o cost of $3,600, i.e., Rs. 13,000 including freight charges. The 
operation of the chamber is easy and inexpensive though this must be done 
under expert supervision. 

It seems desirable that lamination of records with cellulose acetate foil 
and vacuum fumigation should be introduced in all organised Record Offices 
in India. 
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Note Recorded by Dr. B. S. Baliga, on the Resolution No. IV of tho 17th 
Session of the Commission dealing %7ith “ Methods of Preservation oil 
Archives 


I base to oppose that part of the Resolution which relates to laminatiou and 
to suggest a simpler and less costly method of fumigation. Lamination, so far as 
1 know, has been recommended only by the National Archives of America. In the 
second annual report of the Archivist of the United States (1933-36) it is stated 
that in the process of lamination — which, of course, the American. ArchivNta 
regard as superior to the method of mending with chiffon, for the reasons stated 
in the Resolution — the document is placed between two sheets of very thin 
cellu'o&e acetate foil, which being thermoplastic, adheres to the paper upon the 
application of heat and pressure. The report goes on to say that “ documents 
po treated are practically impervious to gases, and if necessary, may be cleaned 
with soap and water. Tests of the permanence ‘of treated records indicate that 
they will be relatively unaffected by the normal process of deterioration ” {vide 
pp. 412—43). In the third report (193G-37) it is pointed out that lamination can 
only be done under expert supervision, “ under the supervision of some one 
equipped with the requisite technical knowledge of the composition of paper, 
inks, gases, and repair materials, and of the application of moisture, heat and 
pressuie upon different kinds of paper and ink ** (vide pp. 12-13). 

1 submit that this technical method, this work of experts, is a thiug of 
very recent gro'wth, the future behaviour of which cannot be predicted with 
any degree of certainty. The “ National Archives of the United States ” was 
only established in 1934. (The Act establishing it was passed on 10th June 
393*4). The first lineaments of the lamination process, which was introduced 
into these archives, we begin to observe only in 1935-36. Five years is indeed 
too short a period to enable us to garner any results of practical experience. 

Both British archive practice and British archive theory are opposed to all 
new chemical processes which cannot be said to have stood the test of time. If 
can be safely asserted that, in the matter of archive preservation, they eschew 
all “ innovation ” or “ laboratory test Mr. Hillary Jenkinson, the present 
Secretary of the Public Record Office, London, who, until recently was in charge 
of the Repairing Department of that office, and who besides being the author 
of the well-known book “ Archive Administration ", is also the Secretary of 
the Tcilmical Section of the British Records Association, gives us an emphatic 
warning “ against the employment of any trade preparation of unknown com- 
position or any other scientific short cuts ” (British Records Association 
Progs. No. 1, p. 11). “ No laboratory test ” he says “ can tell us what the 
effect of time will be on materials” (Idem) and the “ unique character of 
archives makes it unjust for anything in the nature of experiment in regard to 
them except where all known methods have failed to arrest decay ” (Archive 
Administration, 2nd Edition, p. (39). It is s’gnified that in his enlarged and 
revised edition of 1 Archive Administration published in 1937, he ignores 
the lamination process altogether and recommends the use of pure silk Gau«e 
(Idem, p. 70), or, as we call it, chiffon, for protecting and strengthening old 
and fragile documents. 

Turning to the particular qualities of celluloid preparations, of which 
cellulose acetate foil is one, the general opinion of the Technical Section of the 
British Records Association is that such preparations are definitely harmful to 
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tlie documents. In the firrt bulletin of the Technical Section, Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, in reply to a question, states that “ it is dangerous ” to use disvuveil 
celluloid for strengthening delicate paper or paper which has been weakened 
by damp (ride p. 2). Mr. G. Herbert Fowler, the Chairman of this Technical 
Section an eminent authority on archives, the author of the “ Care of County 
Muniments " and Chairman of the Bedfordshire County Records Committee, 
proceeds a step further and declares that “ ordinary' celluloid, a solution of 
which has largely been used on documents, is believed to have a comparatively 
short life ” and that “ on decomposition it may yield a nitrous acid vapour 
which would be by no means inert towards either ink or parchment M . Uo 
adds that if nothing which is charged, even to a slight degree, with any of the 
active inorganic acids, sulphuric, nitric or hydrochloric, and may give off an 
acid vapour should be permanently in contact with a document The moral 
he draws is “ that we should use only such materials and methods as lime 
stood the test of time in other emplovmcnt ” ( vide Archive Administration, 2nd 
fid., p. 3). 

In the third bulletin for September 1938, Mr. G. S. neaven, the Managing 
Director of the British Cellophane Limited, Somerset, England, observes that 
“ it is a very unsafe thing to use any modern plastic material for attachment to 
imucnt documents ” and lie includes cellulose acetate among such plastics. 
In this connection he refers to certain points which at once make ns think 
whether lamination might not prove positively harmful and dangerous to the 
documents in course of tune. lie remarks as follows : “ On the assumption 
that no plastic material can adequately protect the document unless there is 
adhesion, then the question of tempornry nVid permanent relative expansion 

arises the fibrous paper and the non-fibrous colloid will bebavc so 

differently as to endanger the document to be protected M . . There is no 
modern plastic, including cellulose acetate, he soys, “ which could be 
guaranteed as safe, as even if they are non-hygroscopic, shrinkages or expan- 
s.ons must be developed ” (vide pp. f>-6). There can be no doubt therefore 
that if these expansions and shrinkages of the cellulose acetate foil ore to 
take place, the document protected would, in course of time, get totally muti- 
lated 

Finally we have the considered opinion of the whole Technical Section 
of the British Records Association, pronouuced so recently ns October 1939 
.(please see Bulletin 7), that lamination is unsuitable to the records. On 
examining a sample of a sheet of paper subjected to the process of lamination 
adopted in repairing the records of the United States of America, they 
expressed the opinion “ that adoption of the process would not be suitable in 
this country (England) especially where parchment, rag papers and papers 
of similar fibrous bases are in question ” (vide p. 1). And ns the paper used 
in India, under the East India Company ’6 administration, was largely im- 
ported from England, I have no doubt that they would have regarded lamina- 
tion quite ns unsuitable for our early records. My submission, therefore, is 
that in view of the novelty of the experiment which cannot be said to have 
stood the test of time, in view of the repeated warnings given by eminent 
archivists in Great Britain not to resort to any chemical methods for the 
preservation, of archives, save those that have been found successful by expe- 
rience. and in view of the harmful effects of all celluloid preparations, includ- 
ing celluloid acetate foil, which have been pointed out, we are not justified 
in recommending the substitution of lamination to cliiffoning in all recognised 
archives in Indio, 
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As to the second part of the resolution, which relates to vacuum fining 
firm, another American archive method, I have no objection to offer It von 
he n good thing indeed if the Government could spend, as it suggested, Its. 13, 0( 
at the outset in procuring the fumigation chamber. But, of course, cadi loc 
government will have to decide whether it has under its custody such a conside 
able quantity of moth-eaten end moth-infested records, as would demand t! 
expenditure involved in purchasing the chamber. So far ns the Madras lic^oi 
Cilice is concerned, almost all volumes of the old records upto 1800 have bet 
repaired, reconditioned with chiffon and rebound into handsome volume 
Since reconditioning lins been done with a special pnste* containing a pe 
ventage of arsenic, a substance which gives a sufficient protection against tl 
ravages of insects and borers, these reconditioned records require no funug 
tion. The process of reconditioning the Company’s records subsequent ' 
1S00 and other miscellaneous records is now carried on under a defini 
programme. A portion of the old Collcctoratc records, which have Let 
transferred to this office, has also been repaired. Only some minor series < 
records, therefore, which show signs of ravages of borers, have to be fum 
gated. The question, therefore, is, Whether, instead of obtaining the cost 
fumigation chamber, we may not adopt some simpler, less costly, and, perhap 
os effective a mtfthbd of fumigation. Such a method, I suggest, is possibl 
and has been recommended by Mr. Jcnhiiison in his bool; * Archive Admini 
tration * (Second Edition). 

This is what he observes. " In his choice of methods for dealing \:ii 
the pests when precautions for their exclusion have proved inadequate, tl 
Archivist is limited by the nature of his materials ; lie obviously cannot u 
lif at nor, in general, a liquid application. Remain the possibilities i 
vaporization and various materials have been suggested. In regard to the 
it must be clearly stated that we have at present (at most) only laboratoi 
tests to assure us that they will have no undesirable result at some future da 
en the materials exposed to them. With this reservation English opinion 
at present recommending the use of pnradichlorbenzene crystals, in the pr 
portion of one pound per ten cubic feet. The crystals may he laid at (tl 
bottom of a large hot and the volumes, etc., placed on grating above them 
the box is then kept closed (all joints being carefully sealed with vaseline < 
some other lilting) for not less than 10 days. 

** This treatment can be used also to deal with larva <of moths, whose ravag 
especially on leather are not perhaps of frequent occurrence but are particular 
, frightening when they do happen ’’ (Archive Administration, 2nd Edn., p. 221 
This pietliod, in my opinion, can be tried where documents to be fumigated a: 
not vcr> numerous. 


4 JFemtda. 


Dextrine , , 

‘ .. 6’ liis. 

Oil of Cloves . . | , 

, • 1 ».• 3$ oz. 

Saffrol , . , 

3} or. 

White arsenic 

.. .. * 2} oz. 

Water . „ 

.. i.* 30 lbs. 
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oil tile utility of Lamination and Fumigation as malhod^ of preserving 
records, by Dr. S. N. Sen, MA., Ph-D., B.Litt. (Oxon), Keeper of the- 
JBecOrds of the Government of India. 


Before discussing the criticism of Dr. Baliga I must express my obligations 
to him for the care with which lie examined my note. It is only by constant 
examination and re-examination of scientific theories and authenticated fat.tv 
that ve can expect to arrive at tlic right solution of our problems. We riiould 
not forget that no method of preservation in vogue at present is absolutely 
perfect and science has not yet been able to devise so far any means of safe' 
guarding manuscripts from natural deterioration and decay for all iim.» ti> 
come. But that does not mean that wc should refrain from fresh experiment* 
though every care should be taken not to expose any record to unnecessary 
risk. "Without experiments progress is not possible anrl the archivist who first 
nfed chiffon for strengthening his records deliberately made an important 
experiment. We must be guided by reason, and blind faith in sweeping: 
generalisations even when they come from a leading authority cannot but 
lead to stagnation, 

i s - Lamination 

The process of lamination consists essentially, of heating coHalo.se acelate 
foil to a plastic state and pressing it into the pores of paper, thus fonning a 
homogeneous unit when cooled. A document to be repaired is plafletT betwecit 
two slightly larger sheets of thin cellulose acetate fo.l, which, being thermo- 
plastic adheres firmly to the paper upon the application of heat and pressure 
in a hydraulic press. 

Dr. Babga is not in favour of lamination process mainly because ' it is ai 
thing of recent growth, the future behaviour of which, cannot be predicted 
with any degree of certainty \ He docs not therefore prefer cellulose acetate? 
foil to chiffon. Let us examine his arguments in the light of recent experience. 

3. As a protective coating, chiffon has been in use in the Imperial Record 
Department since 1914 and the experience so far gained does not preclude the 
necessity of better repairing materials'. Our conclusion is also corroborated by 
the National Archives as will be seen from pages 42-3 of the second Annual 
report of the Archivist, l93a-36. It is etateif ** All (he procedures commonly 
used for this purpose (repairing) involve the manual application of an aqueous 
adhesive and coarsely woven silk fabric (chiffon). This treatment increases the 
durability (resistance to the wear and tear of handling) of the document but 
dors not improve its permanence qualities (resistance to other deteriorating" 
influences such as light, heat and acidic gases). Moreover, the operations 
involved are tedious and delieafe and require skill obtainable only by' long- 
training. The ideal repair process is one in which the document is scaled 
permanently against the harmful gases of the atmosphere, m which no' 
adhesive is necessary, and which may be applied rapidly and easily by workers- 
of average intelligence and ability ”, t , 

(ii) Surveys made in the National Archives having shown that many of 
the records are fn poor condition, ah investigation of the various methods of 
repairing and re-inforcing documents and manuscripts was made. The result 
of the investigation lias since been published in the form of a report by the* 
National Bureau of Standards. Section IX of the report deals with repairing. 
As regards chiffoning the report says “ Because of the type of adhesive ussd 
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iftatcYial* so treated may In' rendered more .susceptible to attack by fungi and 
insects which prey upon paper ” (ride page 24 of the report). 

(iii; As to Dr. Italian's objection that lamination has been in use for too 
biief a period for its future behaviour to be correctly appraised it may be pointed 
out that science in this respect is not so helpless: An accelerated aging test can 
easily demonstrate what the ultimate results of the new process will be twenty- 
live or fifty years hence and although the new method of lamination is admit- 
tedly of recent origin the scicntLstsJn the Bureau of {Standards took the common 
precaution of subjecting it to the accelerated aging te.st. If we have to wait 
for half a century before taking advantage of the recent discoveries of science 
the deterioration t)f the papers to be preserved may go too far in the mean 
time. * 

(iv) Dr. Baliga seems to think ‘that cellulose acetate foil is a celluloid 
product. Once there was a tendency to use dissolved cellulose and its com- 
pounds, of which celluloid was the most common, for protecting brittle docu- 
ments either by immersing it in or by spraying it with the solution. It \yas 
■against this method that Mr. Kimberly, Chief of the Division of Repair and 
Preservation, National Archives gave a vigorous warning as did the British 
experts, 'Messrs. Hilary Jenkin.suu and 0. Herbert Fowler. Cellulose acetais 
t> different from either celluloid or cellulose Xanthatc It contains .none of th.o 
objectionable inorganic acids and has actually been found from the aging test 
to improve the permanence qualities of the documents after la^nination. Irf 
the light of the result of experiments made by the National Bureau oE 
Standards the remarks of Mr. Hilary Jcnkmson, quoted by Dr. Baliga in thist 
connection, are obviously beside the points. 

(v) Mr. G. S. Heaven lias raised technical issues of real importance 
when he observes that with adhesion the question of temporary and perma- 
nent relative expansion arises. This important question must have been taken 
into frill consideration by tlic experts at the National Bureau of Standards. 
The factors which cause such relative variations arc : changes of temperature 
;mii humidity and chemical changes of the substances. Because cellulose 
acetate foil is practically non-hygrcscopic and because in lamination (as 
opposed \t> sizing in which n document is immersed in ti plastic solution y 
greater cohesive forces come into play, relative shrinkages and expansions are 
minimised. However, it lias to be emphasized that such changes occur, more 
or less, in all archive materials and arc responsible for tlieir deterioration. 
The question thus becomes one of relative advantage. It is now widely recog- 
nised that air-conditioning secures the greatest insurance against such changes, 
and Ly keeping the documents in an air-conditioned building — and this we have 
to do for proper preservation — we can, for all practical purposes, do away, 
with the objections raised by Mr. Heaven. 

2 Dr. Baliga contends that lamination is not more economical and better 
than rhiffoning under Indian conditions. This statement is plso lhardly 
Tenable as will he evident from the facts stated below : 

A few documents (of which duplicates are available) of the pre- 
mutiny period belonging to the Imperial Record Department were sent to the 
National Archives for lamination and report. In returning the documents 
after lamination the following observation was made : — 

. " No difficulty was encountered in laminating these papers nor do we 
believe that the pressure necessary exerts any deleterious effect upon tho , 
. permanence of the records.' 1 





Mr. 'Kimberly in a subsequent communication regarding the Mutability of 
.Lamination to all-rag paper?, averts 

“ It >s my umlerst muling that the statement of the Technical Section of the 
British Itccords Association to which yon refer is founded upon the idea that r?g 
papers and papers of similar fibrous bases possess sufficient permanence in them- 
selves so n-s to render tlie use of a preservation process such as lamination 
unnecessary. ^ That this is not necessarily so has ban repeatedly shown by the 
work of the National Jlurcatt of Standards oirthc preservation of records, as well 
as by our experience with such papers in The A alional Archives ", 

“ The lamination process can he applied satisfactorily to any known type 
of paper and if properly applied Will increase the resistance of that paper to 
natural aging regardless of the fibrous, content of the paper. The National 
Bureau of Standards has recently conducted an extensive research into the pre- 
servation of records by lamination itli cellulose acetate sheeting in which speci- 
mens of lamination by the process used in The National Archives, as well ns 
specimens laminated by processes involving the use of adhesives, were tested. 
The test results were eminently satisfactory in so far as the heat and pressure 
method ol lamination is concerned ”, 

fii) The Archaeological Chemist in India critically examined the method 
of lummatiou as well ns the documents lnminnted by the National Ari’hiws. 
lie ttrongly recommended the adoption of lamination in the Imperial Kceord 
Department * m view of the outstanding merits of the method ’. lie also 
Averted in this connection that the new process was applicable to all sorts of 
paper mid was not only the best but also the cheapest. Lamination is being 
done commercially today by the Tyro-glass- Company of Neburgh, New Yoik. 

(in) The conclusion of Mr. Kimberly of the National Archives, who has 
earned out extensive research work on the preservation of records in colla- 
boration with Mr. Scribner of tbe Notional Bureau of Standards, is recorded 
as below : 

(n) “ Newsprint treated in this maimer (laminated) was found to be very 
stable to the heat teM and to the action of light from a carbon arc. Moreover, 
no impairment of legibilitv was caused, nor was there an objectionable increase 
in bulk, ns the thickness of newsprint wits increased only 0.0003 in. by this treat 

ment Other workers engaged in similar researches abroad concur in the 

findings. 

(b) “ The so called laminating process, using cellulose acetate foil, yields a 
product which i.s infinitely more s,iti\fadoiy from the standpoint of increased 
resistance to deterioration. Documents laminated with cellulose acetate foil by 
means of heat mid procure alone, resist the accelerated ngiug tost very well ami 
arc very re‘istmit to attack by insects and molds. They retain the flexibility of 
the untreated paper and arc easily legible.” 

( c > ** Cellulose nth ate she cl toys tehee h include celluloid, arc relatively 
unstable, and may have n deteriorative effect on papers brought in contact -with 
them ”, 

(iv) The comparative advantage* and costs of chiffon, Japanese tissue paper 
aud cellulose acetate foil us a repairing material are dealt with in dot nil below • 

(al The reinforcing of old and brittle documents with Japanese tissue 
paper or’OhilVon (silk gauze) increases their lesistmice to handling but does 
net protect them horn general deterioration. _ The Japanese tissue paper ordi- 
narily available in tbe market impairs tbe visibility and tlie repnited documents 
quickly turn brown and opaque. Besides chemical action on tbe paper, the 
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adhesive mod in Rising them may render the documents more susceptible to 
attack from in«ccU, fungi and bacteria. The legibility and flexibility may also 
be affected hv treatment with them. Japanese tksirc paper is Ic*s transparent 
than Chiffon ami, in other respect* too, is less suitable at least in Indian climate. 

(b) ChilTon is superior to Japanese tissue paper, and therefore, preferable 
in all respects except cost. It is more transparent, more permanent, easier in 
application and removal, and more strengthening as a repairing fabric. Chifton 
become* opaque nml brittle in about 2r> years while Jnpanc.se tissue paper may 
become opaque and brittle in 5 years. The manual application of Japanese 
tissue paper or Chiffon, in which the operations involved are tedious and delicate, 
inquires skill obtainable by long training. The restoration of opaque documents, 
previously repaired with Japanese tissue paper, is extremely difficult while 
ohift'on can bo removed more neatly in a nice roll whenever required. In the 
absence of a better and cheaper method, repairing with eliilTon is advisable pro- 
vided an unlimited supply of good quality chiffon is available. 

(c) Compared to Japanese tissue paper or chiffon, cellulose acetate foil is 
the cheapest. Cellulose ncetnte foil measuring 30 in. X 40 in. costs Rs. 35 per 
ream, via, annas 12 per 100 square feet. Chilcon (‘ Lisse ’ quality 3S3j363) 
40 in. wide costs about Rs. II per 100 square feet. The price of Japanese tissue 
(Tos.i B or Mino AA) is about $4 50 per ream. Calculated on the basis of pre- 
war prices, chiffon costs five times higher than Japanese tissue while Japanese 
tUsue costs four times higher thnu cellulose acetate foil. A team of 24 menders, 
who-ie wages amount to Its. 8,G40, are not able to repair more than 50,000 docu- 
ments per annum. But the cellulose acetate foil can be applied rapidly and 
easily by Svorkers of average intelligence under proper supervision, and thus the 
task of treating millions of brittle domiments can he simplified, once the optimum 
pressure and temperature are ascertained. Thus with a six opening hydraulic 
press the net outturn per annum will be 3,00,000 sheets, which is six times 
greater than the manual out-turn of 24 menders. It is needless to say that the 
tost of manual labour and the repairing materials will be correspondingly 
reduced. 

The facts explained above will, it is believed, justify our recommendation 
for the adoption of lamination in preference to repair of brittle documents wilh 
thiffon. - * 


Fumigation. 

Before consideiing the suitability of vaenum fumigation from the point of ‘ 
view of preservation of records, it *ceras necessary to describe briefly whet 
vacuum fumigation is and where it differs from ordinary fumigation, fu 
vacuum fumigation commodities arc plated in a gas-tight steel chamber, and a 
large proportion of air is removed and replaced with a gas lethal to insects. It 
is very effective because the fumigant penetrates into pores and interstices o£ 
papers and kills the insects with their Iarvic and eggs within a short time. Laelc 
of oxygen renders the insects more susceptible to a lethal gas. The bundles eon- 

■ ■ 1 1 — * opened, as they have to be for ordinary fum:- 

■ smaller dosages and shorter exposures, a 
■ ' • • itiee where speed is essential. For treating a 

huge quantity of records infested with insects and fungi, vacuum fumigation is 
ideal. 

2. In addition to reducing the dosage and the length of exposure, this 
method offers further advantages. At the end of a fumigation the removal of 
the absorbed and adsorbed fumigants can be speeded up by the process known 
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a*, air-washing:, which consists in drawing a high vacuum and breaking it with 
.'liv. High concentration of absorbed gas, and Hie consequent inconvenience to 
the workers while unloading, is thereby avoided. All fumigants are more or 
levs poisonous, but the use of a vacuum fumigatorium makes the detection of any 
leakage rather easy and as sueh operators arc quite safe. The operation of a 
vacuum fumigatorium is inexpensive though this must be done under expert 
Mipervision. 

The fumigant, commercially known ns ‘ Carboxide * is a mixture of nine 
parts of carbondioxide and one part of ethylene oxide (C2II4O) which bus been 
ih own to be harmle.es to paper, inks and other record components by tests per- 
formed at the National Bureau of Standards ( J ). Carboxide, which is used in 
concentrations of 30 lb./3G00 cu. ft., is sold in 30 and 60 pound cylinders at 
prices ranging from 14.5 to 16 cents, per pound. Ethylene oxide can be pur- 
chased in cylinders containing 75 or 105 pounds @ 42 cents, a pound, f.o.b. the 
factor}’. 

3. Sloth eaten volumes and bundles nre spread out on the grating of an 
air-light cabinet for fumigation by paradicldorobenzene. The process is quite 
simple. Paradicldorobenzene crystals are kept at the bottom in a thin layer, 
1 lb. being allowed for every 10 cubic ft. Volumes are taken out after 10 days. 
This method is, however, ineffective at low temperature since insects remain 
dormant below GD e F. and are little affected by insecticides, and paradiddoro- 
benzene fumes have no effect on the eggs of the iasect pests which are general'}’ 
protected by a bard shell. ‘ It ii? only in Vacuum fumigation that the hard shell 
of eggs burst under the action of an external vacuum and speedy penetration by 
a fumigant becomes possible. 

4. Coining to the comparative operating eost of vacuum fumigation ami 
jMliehlorobcnzene fumigation lei ns consider a chamber 11 ft. by 5} ft. bv 4J ft. 
(275 cubic ft.) in either case. ‘ Carboxide ’ will cost about Rs. 20 per 3,000 cu. 
ft while p-di chlorobenzene of the required .purity will cost about Rs. 1-8-0 pci* 
?b. (i.e.. Its. 150 per 1,000 c u. ft.). In 10 days fumigation by p-dichlorobcnzer.e 
would mean the treatment of not more than 50 cu. ft. of records at a cost or 
Its. 42 for the fumigant (28 lbs.) only. By vacuum fumigation with ‘ Caib- 
oxide 1 at least 2,000 cubic ft. of records can be treated in 10 days at a co*t of 
lis. 100 only. Nok 2,000 cubic ft of records could be fumigated by p-dichlo* 

. voben/.ene in not less than 400 days with a.miniraiim expense of Rs. 1,6S0. Thus 
we find that vacuum fumigation is about ’40 times more efficient in speed but 
37 times Ie*s cosily. The advantages of p-dichlorobcuzene fumigation are, 
at Itast in a tropical climate, more apparent than real. Vacuum fumigation is 
undoubtedly the ideal method of dealing with household moths and fungi on 
an extensive scale. ^ A vacuum fumigation chamber 44 ft. X 11 ft. X 34 ft- 
<275 cubic feet) suitable for tbe fumigation of records can be obtained from the 
fjuarditc Corporation, 37, van Buren Street. Chicago, Illinois, at a cost of $3,600, 

1 e., Rs. 13,000 (@ $1 = Rs. 3-3-0) including freight charges. 

5. The question of vacuum fui ligation lias been widely discussed both 
in America and Europe. Happily there is no difference of opinion between 
American and English experts about the superior advantages of this method.- 
Rome details on the subject are given below : — 


(1) "Weber, C. G., Shaw. Jf. B., and Back, E. A. "Effects of fumigants on 
Paper” National Bureau of Sanjlards Research Paper, It-P. 82S. September, 1953. 
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(i) TIio vacuum fumigation unit in the Huntington Library. California, 
has boon in uw? since 1932 anti has proved admirably effect t\c (sec T. M. Liams 
In the Library, Quarterly II, 1*. U7*> : 1D'12). 

(ii) The British Records Aw-ncuxlinn (Technical tSeCtion, Bulletin 10, p. 4) 
lavs *' The efficiency, speed and convenience of vacuum fumigation render it 
meal for the treatment of archival material wherever a sufficient volume of wmk 
is available to justify the initial cost of installation.” 

(iii) Dr. PlendcHcith (Research Laboratory, British Museum) is of opinion 
that “ The Vacuum fumigation ptcccss is doubtless the viost effective method of 
< tralituj with book w&rnt or any extensive scale, ami a gaseous mixture of ethylene, 
oxide and carbondioxide has been demonstrated by Mr. Kimberly (National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.) and others to be a safe and satisfactory insecticide 
where archives aro concerned.' 1 

(iv) The larger Scandinavian Museums, the Nordiska Museum, Stock* 
holm and the National Museum, Copenhagen use vacuum fumigation in the 
treatment of textiles which resemble paper in many respects. This shows how 
much more care and vigilance is newssnrj in n tropical climate where various 
insects get a genial temperature and humidity and multiply prodigiously. 

(v) Mr. Hilary Jcnkinson, whom, Dr. Bnliga acknowledges as a leading 
authority on the subject, admits that insect pests are not so common in Eflg'and 
tmd that in certain parts of the world the prevalence of the danger justifies 
tpecial treatment. (See Archive Administration, 1037, pp. 219—21.) 

(vi) ‘” Libraries in England being generally free from book worms, the 
installation of expensive plants for. fumigating books in this country is un* 
warranted. The process of vacuum fumigation is applied in the Brithb 
Museum hut only to ethnographical materials.” (See British Record Associa- 
tion, Technical Section, Bulletin 11, pages 5-6, October 1940.) 

0. Dr. Bnliga has no objection to the adoption of the prpecss of vacuum 
fumigation in the Record Offices in India except on the ground of cost. Fumi* 
gallon by p-dfchlorobenrene is, in his opinion, less cosily but equally effective. 

(a) The question of comparative cos* lias been fully dealt with in para. 4 
ante. It will be seen that his statement is not borne out by facts. It may well 
be said that a vacuum fumigatorium will involve a greater capital expenditure, 
but this appears to be thoroughly justified in view of the substantial saving that 
will result in the recurring running expenses for fumigating the record*. 
Well authenticated facts establish beyond doubt that fumigation other then 
by vacuum process is a false economy When a large quantity of records is to be 
tackled, particularly in a tropical country like India, where the moist heat is 
specially favourable to insect life. 

7. The ordinary process of fumigation by parndichlorobenzene exposes 
the brittle documents to a risk of damage as the contents of the bundles will have 
lo be spread out inside the chamber for the lethal gas to act on insects and 
borers. From an ordinary fumigation chamber of a large size, it is not possible 
to drive out speedily the absorbed und adsorbed gases with the result that unload- 
ing becomes delayed and difficult, it not unsafe, for the working crew. 

8. Dr. Baliga seems to think that rebound and reconditioned volumes are . 

practically '■ ' ' ' . : ' * * *' He arsenic in the Dextrine 

paste. Fui ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ is of temporary urgency. 

But every , : : ■ • . ■ . - . ■ , volume is- reconditioned 
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as air-washing, which consists in drawing a high vaCuUfti and breaking it wl<b 
nil*. High concentiation of absorbed gas, and the consequent inconvenience to 
the workers while unloading, is thereby avoided. All fumigants are more or 
less poisonous, but the use of a vacuum fumigatorium makes the detection of any 
leakage rather easy and as such operators are quite safe. The operation of a 
vacuum fumigatorium is luespenshc though this must be done under expert 
Supervision. 

The fumigant, commercially known ns ‘ Carboxido * is a mixture of nine 
parts of carbondioxide and one part of ethylene oxide (C 2 ll* 0 ) which has been 
ibown to be harmless to paper, ink's and other record components by tests pef* 
formed at the National Bureau of Standards! 1 ). Carboxide, which is used in 
concentrations of 30 lb /I COO cu. ft., i« sold in 30 and 60 pound cylinders at 
prices ranging from 14.5 to 10 cents, per pound. Etliylene oxide can be pur- 
chased in cylinders containing 75 or 105 pounds @ 42 cents, a pound, f.o.b. the 
factory. 

3. Moth eaten volumes and bundles are spread out on the grating of an 
air-tight cabinet for fumigation by paradicldorobenzene. The process is quite 
simple. Paradicblorobenzene crystals are kept at the bottom in a thin layer, 
1 lb. being allowed for every 10 cubic ft. .Volumes are taken out after 10 days. 
This method is, however, ineffective at low temperature since insects remain, 
dormant below 60°F. and aie little affected by insecticides, and paradiehloro- 
benzene fumes have no effect on the eggs of the insect pests which are generally 
protected by a hard shell. Jt is only in Vacuum fumigation that the hard shell 
of eggs burst under the action of an external vacuum and speedy penetration by 
a fumigant becomes possible. 

4. Coming to the comparative operating cost of vacuum fumigation and 
p-dichlorobenzene fumigation let n« consider a chamber 11 ft. by 5} ft. by 4$ ft. 
(275 cubic ft.) in either case. * Carboxide ’ will cost about Rs. 20 per 1,000 cu. 
ft. while p-dichlorobenzene of the required .purity will cost about Ks 1-8-0 pen 
3b. Its. 150 per 1,000 cu. ft.). In 10 days fumigation by p-dichlorobenzene 
would mean the treatment of not more than 50 cu. ft. of records at a cost of 
Rs 42 for the fumigant (28 lbs.) only. By vacuum fumigation with * Caib- 
vrade ’ at feast 2,000 cubit ft. of retards cun be treated in 10 days at a cu*t 
Its. 100 only. Nok 2,000 cubic ft. of records could be fumigated by p-dichlo- 

. rohen/.ene in not less than 400 days with a-minimum expense of K$. 1,680. Thus 
we find that vacuum fumigation is about AO times more efficient in speed but 
17 limes less costly. The advantages of p-dichlorobenzene fumigation are, 
at feast in a tropical climate, more apparent than real. Vacuum fumigation is 
undoubtedly the ideal method of dealing with household moths and fungi on 
an extensive scale. ^ A vacuum fumigation chamber 44 ft. X 11 ft. X 54 ft. 
<275 cubic feet) suitable for the fumigation of records can be obtained from the 
(Juardite Corporation, 37, van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois, at a cost of $3,600, 
i «?., Its. 13,000 (@ $1 = Rs. 3-3-0) including freight charges. 

5. Tlie question of vacuum fumigation has been widely discussed both 
in America and Europe. Happily there is no difference of opinion between 
American and English experts about the superior advantages of this method. - 
Rome details on the subject are given below : — 


(1) "Weber, C. G., Shaw, M. B, and Bach, E. A. “Effects of fumigants on 
Paper'’ National Bureau of Sandards Research paper, R-P, 828. September, 1935- 
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(11 The vneunn\ fumigation unit in the Huntington Library, Cntifom'a, 
hft.s been in use since 19.12 and has proved admirably effect is c (see T. M. Liams 
in the Library, Quarterly II, 1*. .‘17-1 : 1992). 

(ii) The British Records A».ocintion (Technical Section, Bulletin 10, p. 4) 
mvs “ The efficiency, speed and convenience of Vncuuin fumigation render it 
meal for the treatment of archival material wherever n sufficient volume of work 
is available to justify the initial eo*.t of installation.” 

(iii) Dr. Pletulerlcitli (Research Laboratory, British Museum) is of opinion 
that ” The Vacuum fumigation ptccess is doubtless the most effective method of 
d rutin tj u'iih hook ta>rui or any extensive scute, and a gaseous mixture of ethylene 
oxide and carbondioxide has been demonstrated by Mr. Kimberly (National 
Archives, ‘Washington, D. C.) and other*? to be u safe and satisfactory insecticide 
where archives arc concerned. 

(iv) The larger Scandinavian Museums, the Nordiska Museum, Stock* 
holm and the National Museum, Copenhagen use Vacuum fumigation in tho 
treatment of textiles which resemble paper in many respects. This shows how 
tnucli more care and vigilance is neecssan in n tropical climate where various 
insects get a genial temperature ntid humidity and multiply prodigiously. 

(v) Mr. Hilary Jenkiuson, wlmm* Dr. Bnlig.i acknowledges ns a leading 
authority on the subject, admits that insect pests are not so common in Kng'autl 
find that ill certain parts of the world the prevalence of the danger justifies 
tpecial treatment. (See Archive Administration, 1097, pp. 219—21.) 

(vi) ’ 41 Libraries in England being generally free from hook worms, tho 
installation of expensive plants for. fumigating book*? in this country is un* 
warranted. The process of vacuum fumigation is applied in the Brit Mi 
Museum but only to ethnographical materials.” (Sec British Record Associa- 
tion, Technical Section, Bulletin 11, pages 5-6, October 1940.) 

0. Dr. Baliga has no objection to the adoption of the prpccw of vacuum 
fumigation in the ftccord Offices in India except on the ground of cost. Fund* 
gation by p-dichlorubenzeiie is, in his opinion, less costly but equally effective. 

(a) The question of comparative coat has been fully dealt with in para. -1 
untc. It will be seen that his statement is not borne out by facts. It may well 
be said that a vacuum fumignforfum will involve a greater capital expenditure, 
but this appears to be thoroughly justified in view of the substantial saving (lint 
will result in the recurring running expenses for fumigating the record 4, 
\Vell authenticated facts e^ablish beyond doubt that fumigation other thru 
by vacuum process is a false economy when a large quantity of records is to bo 
tackled, particularly in a tropical country like India, where the moist heat is 
specially favourable to insect life. 

7. The ordinary process of fumigation by parndichlorobenzcno exposes 
the brittle documents to a risk of damage as the contents of the bundles will have 
to he spread out inside the chamber for the lethal gas to act on insects and 
borers. From an ordinary fumigation chamber of a large size, it is not possible 
to drive out speedily the absorbed and adsorbed gases with the result that unload. 
iDg becomes delayed and difficult, if not unsafe, for the working crew. 

8. Dr. Baliga seems to think that rebound and reconditioned volumes nm 
practically immune to insect pests oil account of the white arsenic in the Dextrin^ 
paste. Fumigation according to his way of thinking is of temporary urgency 
But every page is npt necessarily repaired when the volume is- recondition^' 
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and the poisoned paste therefore offers no protection to the volume as a whole. 
Insects on the other hand come from outside after the volumes and bundle* 
have been fumigated and eggs unaffected by para di chlorobenzene are hatched in 
due course. Fumigation should, therefore, form part of the normal routine 
work of the record office. Arsenic moreover does not necessarily keep away 
insect pests for all time to come. Sometimes minute fungi ferment the pa^tc 
and release volatile arsenic compounds. Such fungi not only affect adversely 
the durability of the .paper but renders the paste absolutely harmless to the in- 
sect by removing the poison. I may mention in passing that the Dextrine pa'-tc 
has been in use in this department for the last 27 years and the formula will be 
found in our Staff manual. (See p. 31, 2nd Edition, 1922.). 

9. From the facts and figures given above it is evident that the vacuum 
fumigation is cheaper and more effective than the fumigation by p-dichloro- 
Jienzene, suggested by Dr. Bdliga. 
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On a Bnlph-Arscnical Insecticide, named * Sulpb-Arsenic ’ and useful for 
preserving books from the ravages of insects. 


Br K. S1TRAMA IYER> 
College of Science, Trivandrum. 


To a meeting of the joint session of different Scientific Societies held at 
Bangalore on the 20th March 1935 under the chairmanship of Dr. G. J. FoWlcr, 
1 demonstrated the simple process of preparing the above Insecticide and talked 
out the possible uses of the same, particularly mentioning ** Preservation of 
Books.” There was an interesting discussion after the talk. Prof. V. Subra- 
tnaniam of the Indian Institute of Science referred to the poisonous 
nature of Arsenic compounds and to the common practice of readers wetting 
the finger tip at the tongue when turning over the leaves of a book. Sastra- 
vaidyapravina Dr. S.Subba Bno remarked that, considering (1) in the present 
insecticide the Arsenic is coupled with Sulphur and (2) the quantity is small 
and put only between the cover and the fly leaf of the book, there is no sufficient 
room for any serious anxiety, provided it could serve the desired purpose of 
preserving the book. Fortunately, so far there has been no case of casuality 
amongst either the people who treated the books with this material or its readers. 
The first books that were treated have been under observation for the last over 
three years. They are still having the beneficial effect of the .treatment which, 
it is hoped, may last for at least five years, when the treatment may again be 
repeated. Early this year, there was a report from one of the Sub-Registrars 
that his registers were very badly attacked by some insects and that immediate 
relief should be secured. At tli e suggestion of Dr. K. L. Moudgill those 
damaged registers were treated with the above insecticide. The attack has 
stopped and the Sub-Registrar seems to have been completely satisfied. The 
confining of the treatment of books with this solution to the part between the 
covers and the first leaf of the hook is for the following reason : The small 
insects easily creep into the space between cover and first leaf and lay eggs ; the 
larvffi are developed. The larva? are the most destructive. They begin attack 
in the direction both of cover and of the interior of the Book, in due time, 
drilling right through the book. Between two books, their hold is not secure 
and therefore they do not thrive. If the space between leaf and cover is made 
unwholesome by this treatment, the larvie are not able to thrive and 
to commit the havoc. 


* . ■ ■ ■ ' ’ *— r -»— manuscripts, I have not yet fnade 

: ■. ■> : ‘ : reason why it should not be possible 

4 .... : ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ For this purpose, the manuscripts 

K :. ' ; or of iron or copper sheet, enough 

of the book solution, after diluting it to an equal volume of water, is poured in 
just to cover the manuscripts. The manuscripts are left there for shout an 
hour, then taken out and kept to dry for a day or two and put back in .their 
original places. This process gives the leaf a wash with a weak alkaline liquid 
Winch would make it less liable, to crumble and thus add to its keeping quality. 
The rack or the almirah in which the manuscripts are kept can also be painted 
with the same solution. 



The economic aspect of the treatment may be understood to be satisfactory , 
from consideration of the cost of the two common commercial materials used iu 
the preparation, viz., (1) Arsenious Oxide, (2) Sodium sulphide. In normal 
times, Arsenious Oxide was selling at about Es. 20 per cwt. and Sodium sulphide 
at Es. 10 per cwt. 1 lb. of Arsenious Oxide with 14 lb. of Sodium sulphide with 
enough of water to make 10 gallons of the book-solution or 20 gallons of the palm 
leaf manuscript solution, and costing about only 5 annas for the Chemicals 
used, would he sufficient to treat about 100 X 700, i.e., 70,000 volumes of a medium 
size book or bound journal. The real cost is only that of the labour of treating 
.with the material. 

The author of the preparation has no ambition to reserve to himself the 
right of making it, and would be happy to leave it free to all book-lovers. 
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APPENDIX E 

Original letters ol Peshwas and others. 

[By Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. Kibe, M.A.] 

The following ore translations of six-letters, commencing from 1735 a.d. 
and end in? with 1798 Out of them two arc of Bajirno I and Sawni 
Modhavrao, one is by Ahalynbai Holkar, ono by Tultojirao Holkar, one 
by Laxmibai Shmdc and the ln«t one by Daulatrno Shinde. 

I. 

To Banoji Shmdc from Bnjirao Ballal Pradhan. Blessings San Salasin 
Maya Alnf (1735 A. D.) Vitbnl Trimbnk has from before the Majum 
of Sordeshnuiklui 1 ) of Pnrgnna Pndndur. He has been confirmed in it in 
the present yenr. Therefore you should take nccount of the Mnjum and 
you should credit in the accounts of the Mahal of Padadur, the amount 
of Its. 200 which has been settled on him ns liis salary for this year. 
Ddnkhar. What more to write ?(*) (End of the writing seal.) (The big 
teal of Bajirao.) 

(Registered.) 


n. 

To Bnlaji Jannrdnn C/o Mahodji Shinde. ( 3 ) From Madhavrao Nnrayan 
Pradhan. San Tissn Samani Maya Ya Alaf, (1788 A.D.) Ramrao Appaji, 
who is in the service of Tuknji Holkar has reported that he possesses the 
village of Pnlsi, Pargnna Tamer in Inam However Balaji Janardan from 
Jamgaon sends attachment on cultivators of the former village and in every 
other manner gives trouble. At present Krisbnaji Vnlunj, a cultivator of 
the village was accused of theft, was arrested and taken away, 
and took from him any amount of material. On inquiry as no evidence 
of theft was found against him he was released after four months. But 
orders should issue to return the things recovered from him. Hence this 
letter is written so that if any complainant against Ramrao Appaji is made 
it should not be entertained ana the things taken away from Krisbnaji 
should be restored to him. Let no complaint again come. Take note.f 4 ) 
(Seal of the end of the writing.) 


IH, 

To Eukoba (Tukojirao Holkar) from Ahalyabai Holkar. Blessings. 
Know the welfare of this place and be writing yours Further; cloth and 
covers of (or. with) records on camels have been sent to you with Apaji 
Bnmrao. After they reach there Camels should be sent back. Hence this 
letter to you Therefore when cloth and covers reach you all the camels 
should be sent back on way to this plate. Despatched on the 5th Jilhej San 
Sittisban Maya va Alaf (1795) "What further to write. Blessings (Mortab 
Sud ). 

From "5th Jilhej" different handwriting. 

(*) Majum of Sardeshmulchi : — Keeping of the acconnt of Sardeshmukht 

(•) The words from "what more" are in the hand-writing of Bajirao 

(*) The addressee should not be confused with the famous Nana Fadnis, who has 
the same name; hut who was he? 

(*) .The words from "Take note" are in the hand-writing of the sender. 




IV. 

To Kamrao Appaji, from Tukoji Holkar. Bowing. It is lequested 
that knowing the welfare of this side you should be writing yours. Raj- 
eshri Hari Sadashiv Jog has been given in payment of the loan taken from 
him a bill of exchange on the payments from Taluka Alampur According- 
ly the amount should be paid. Therefore you should order the Mamladnr 
of the said Taluka to arrange to remit the amount soon to Jog. No com- 
plaint should come about this again. Dated 15th Rabilakhar San Saba 
Sitan Maya va Alaf (1706 A. D.). What more to write. (Mortab Sud.) 
(and the big seal of Tukoji Holkar). 

(The words from “What more” are in the hand-writing of Tukojirao.) 

V. 

(The Seal of Mabadji Shinde.) 

From the Camp of Lakshmibai Shinde. To horsemen of the Paigah, Shille- 
dars, Mogal and Pathan and men of the battalions. San Tissa Maya va Alaf 
(1798 A. D.). It has been- reported that these people give great trouble 
for forage etc. to Palsi Upon that this command is issued. That no 
trouble should be given to the aforesaid village for these things. If any 
orders have been issued in this respect they should be cancelled. No de- 
mand should be made. If any complaint iB received about it, it will not 
be tolerated. Know this. Dated 13th Rajab (Mortab Sud). 

VI. 

To Ambaji Ingle, from Daulatrao Shinde. (After complementaiy sen- 
tences) Badwaba in Prant Malwa is in Jahagir to Ramrao Appaji C/O 
Holkar. ' It has been reported that you have caused disturbance in that 
Mahal by sending a requisition with a cavalryman. Therefore this letter 
Is being addressed to you Consequently you should cancel order regarding 
the requisition and recall the cavalry that you mav have sent If the 
cavalry has recovered anything for expenses, the amount should be returned 
and no interference be made in the Mahal. Let no complaint about this 
come again. Despatched dated 14th Rabilaval San Tisa Sitian Maya va 
Alaf (1708-991. What more( 5 ) to write’ This is the request. (Mortab 
Sud). (The Seal of Daulatrao Shinde.). (*) 

(*)The words from "What more” are 


in the hand-writing of Daulatrao Shinde 



APPENDlXiF(I) 

Rules lor the supply o! copies and information to tbe Public and lor 
Regulating Access to tbe Records in the Civil Secretariat, United Provinces. 

1 Persons wishing to obtain information or copies of records from the 
Record Room should apply m the prescribed form (vide form No. 1 append 
cd to these rules) to the Assistant Secretary to Government, United Pro 
Vinces, Secretariat Administration Department, stating their occupation 
and the object for which the information or copies aro required. In the 
disposal of such applications the instructions in paragraph 411 of the 
Manual of Government Orders and paragraph 319 of this Manual should 
be kept in view. The Assistant Secretary may, if necessary, consult the 
department which deals with the subject matter of tho papers required 
before disposing of the application. 

2. Access to mixed records relating to British India and Indian States 
placed in the Secretariat Record Room can only be given with the prior 
sanction of the Chief Secretary to Government, United Province-, to whom 
tho Crown Representative ha* delegated his authority to permit access to 
such documents. 

3 A bona fide research scholar may, at the discretion of the Assistant 
Secretary, be allowed to examine the records* personally in the Record Room 
and each case will be considered on its merits on receipt of an application 
in the prescribed form (vide form No. 1 appended to these rules). The 
privilege of inspecting any records personally (by the research scholar) will 
be limited to the records of the period from the earliest time down to the 
year 1880. 

4 The Assistant Secretary may, at his discretion, supply such inform- 
ation as he considere unexceptionable to persons applying for information 
from the records on payment of the following fees: — 

(1) Search fee — 

(a) Index for a year at As. 8. 

(b) Specified document nt As. 8 each. 

(2) Transcription fee — 

(n) Transcription covering a fools'cap sheet in double spacing at As. 

4 each sheet. 

(b) Comparison of typescripts with originals at As 2 each foolscap 

sheet. 

(c) Duplicate and triplicate copies at As. 3 each sheet. 

(3) Examination fee — 

Scrutiny of each batch of 10 pages of typescript — Rs. 2: 

The charges detailed above are cumulative and not alternative. Bona 
fide research scholars will not be required to pay the examination fee men- 
tioned in item (3) above , 

5. Reocrds may be inspected only within the Record Room and in the 
presence of the Assistant -in -charge of the Record Room. Copies or ex- 
tracts from records shall not be taken out of the Record Room nor shall 
any tise be made of any information from the records without the written 
permission of the Assistant Secretary. . 
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6. All extracts taken from the records for historical research must be 
submitted daily to the Assistant Secretary through the Assistant-in-chargs 
of the Beeord Boom with a list of the documents from which excerpts have 
been taken in the prescribed form { vide form No- 2 appended to these 
rules). The research scholar will be solely responsible for the accuracy 
and authenticity of the excerpts taken from the records. The excerpts 
will be certified as true copies by the Assistant Secretary when the fees 
for comparing are paid at the prescribed rate. Such of them as the 
Assistant Secretary considers unobjectionable will be released. If, how- 
ever, any research scholar feels that the decision of the Assistant Secretary 
is not reasonable he may apply to the Deputy Secretary, Secretariat Ad- 
ministration Department, through the Assistant Secretary for the release 
of such extracts as the Assistant Secretary' may have withheld provided 
that lie pays in advance fees for typing and examination at the prescribed 
rate ( vide rule 4). 

7. Any research scholar who uses the documents released by the Assist- 
ant Secretary for purposes of historical research and publishes works 
based on those records 6hall deposit with the Assistant Secretary one copy 
of each work free of charge immediately after publication. 

8. The fees prescribed in rule 4 should be deposited in advance with 
the Treasurer of the Secretariat who will deposit them in the Treasury 
without undue delay. All copying work shall be done in the issue Section. 

Form No. 1. 

Form of application for admission to the Record Room in the Civil Secre- 
tariat, United Provinces. 

To 

The Assistant Secretary to Government* 

United Provinces, 

Secretariat Administration Department, 

Lucknow. 

Sir, 

I beg to apply for admission to the Beeord Boom in the Civil Secre- 
tariat for inspection of records. I promise to comply with the rules and 
conditions in force there. 

1. Name 

2. Title 

8. Designation 

4 . Profession 

5. Domicile 

G Subject of senrch/Object for which information is required/ 

(for research scholars). 

7. Period for which admission is sought for 

8. Becommended hyf 

9. Signature and Date 

*AU applications from representatives or subjects of Indian States shall he sub- 
mitted through the local Political Officer 

necessary in case of members of the Indian 'Historical Records Commission 
and Professors or Readers of recognised Universities. 


10. Address 

Particular* ot records to be consulted 

Department Period. Pc marks 


o 

3. 

4, 

Form No. 2. 

Detailed list of excerpts taken from records. 
by 


Doto and number of 
Consultation. 


Particulars of the 
excerpts. 


Remarks. 
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APPENDIX F(H.) 


Rules regarding the access of the public to the records of the Government of 
Baroda. 

Whereas it is expedient to make provisions regarding the duties and con- 
duct of persons coming for examining the records of the Baroda Government 
for historical research. His Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad 
Senakhaskhel Samsher Bahadur has been pleased to enact as follows 

CHAPTER I. 


Preliminary. 

1. These Rules may be called “ Rules regarding the access of the public 

TjtJo. to the records of the Government of Baroda.” 

2. These Rules shall come into force on the first of Cbaitra Shuddha, 
Samvat 1987, corresponding to 20th March, 1931 A. D. 

3. These Rules shall apply only to cases where documents are required for 
Application of the Rule? bona fide historical research. 

4. Unless there be something repugnant in the (3!) subject or fa) context, 
the following terms have the following meanings : — 

fa) * Raj Daftardar’ means an officer appointed from time to time 
by the Huzur for conducting the affairs of the records of the 
Government of Baroda. 


CHAPTER H. 


Hours of admission to the Records of the Government of Baroda . 


5. The hour of admission shall be fa) 12-0 to 17*0 hours when the offices 
, . are held in the noon, and fa) 7-0 to 11-0 hours 

Hours of a mission. when the offices are held in the morning. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Making and addressing of applications. 

0. Persons desiring to examine the records of the Baroda Government 
fa) shall apply in writing to the Raj Daftardar (Kothi, Baroda) ; and fa) shall 
Btato therein (1) their fa) office, fa) profession, fa) titles, or fa) other 
qualifications, and 

(2) the object for which they wish to examine them. 

7. (1) Applications from students of recognized Colleges shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate from the Principals. 

(2) Applications a\hich aro not received according to sub-section (1) shall 
not bo considered. 
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(3) Permission to inspect the records will remain \ahd for only two months 
from the date on which it is granted If the work is not completed within 
this period a further application will he necessary for permission 

8 (1) All applications shall be disposed of by the Raj Daftardnr in ac- 
cordance with the Rules drawn up from time to time by the departments 
to which the records belong. 

(2) Provided that in the case of records belonging to individual depart- 
ments the Raj Daftardar shall secure the previous consent of the heads of 
these departments. 

9. The Raj Daftardar may (T.) refuse any application, or {n) accept it 
with such modifications as he deems necessary. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Inspection of records. 

10. (1) Records may be inspected (si) only within the premises of the 
Record office, and(sil) in the presence of a member of tho supervisory staff. 

(2) In any particular case tho Raj Daftardnr may impose such further 
conditions as he deems necessary to ensure (si) the preservation, and (st[) 
proper treatment of records. 

11. (si) (1) No information, and 

(2) no copies of documents shall be given ; and (sit) no person shall be 
permitted to make a copy of any (1) document, or (2) part of it without 
reference to the departments concerned. 

(r) No person shall take copies or extracts from the records out of the 
office building ; nor shall he make any use of the information gained from the 
records without the permission of the Raj Daftardar. 

12. (1) No (*l) volume, or (sir) paper Bhall he delivered to any person 
using the Record office until he has signed receipt for the same. 

(2) (si) Records shall be given back to the Assistant-in-chargo as soon 
as they are done with ; and (sir) the receipt referred to in sub-section (1) shall 
then be returned . 

13. (1) No person shall have more than two (si) files or (sir) volumes, 
out at one time. 

(2) Documents in a fragile condition shall be handed over (si) singly, or 
(«T) Bubject to such conditions as the Raj Daftardar may deem necessary to 
impose for their safety. 

14. Large volumes Bhall be (w) placed on desks ; and (sir) handled as 
little as possible. 

16 No person shall ($) lean on any of the documents, or (rr) put one 
document on top of another, or (n) place upon them the paper on which he 
is writing. 

16. No mark of any description shall be made on any record. 

17. (1) With a view to prevent ink being spilt on records the u-e of an' 
inkstand shall not be allowed. 



(2) (35) If (<3) (I) the volumes, or (2) documents are such as can be 
placed on book-rests, a fountain-pen may be used for the purpose of taking 
(str) (1) notes, or (2) extracts ; and (a) in all other cases (1) notes, or (2) 
extracts shall be taken in pencil. 

18. Any person who (aj) (1) uses the records for purposes of historical 
research, and (2) publishes (3i) papers, or (>3) works based on those records 
shall deposit in the Record Department one copy of each of (*tr) (1) the 
papers, or (2) works immediately after publication. 

19. No person ($) shall chew (1) pan , or (2) other like substance while 
working in the record office and (sr) shall place any articles of food on the 
tables meant to be used for keeping (1) records, (2) documents, or (3) other 
papers. 

20. No fire in any form shall be allowed in the Record rooms. 

CHAPTER V. 

Penalties. 

21. (1) If any person (fl) (1) contravenes any of the provisions of these 
Rules, or (2) disobeys any order of the Raj Daftardar, the latter shall have 
powers to order the person (su) (1) to leave the record office, or any other 
place where the person is asked to inspect the record, or (2) to do any other 
act under these Rules, and if necessary, to remove him by force. 

(2) The Raj Daftardar shall have the powers also, 'to assess any damages 
dono by such a person and to recover the same from him as Government 
dues. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Miscellaneous. 

22. If a search is to he made by the Record Room staff the applicant shall 
have to pay fees according to Rule 199 of the Rules under the Land Revenue 
Code. 

23. An appeal shall lie to tlie Huzur against any order passed under these 
Rules by the Raj Daftardar, Baroda, 19th March 1931. 


0. V. JOS HI, 
Raj Daftardar. 
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APPENDIX G. 

Tht [lirtorical Exhibition, 19 12 

The Historical Exhibition orpinieed by the Unirrmly of My»nn* In mn • 
nection with the eighteenth eo«rion of the Indian Hbtorical Ileronl* Commit- 
■_ ' ■ ■ v ' mvkttt oprj,fwl thr* 

" '■ rvi on fwgo, 33-3.' 

■ ■ " 1 1 1 ■ vrrritv of Mysore 


S.N. SEN. 

Secretary, Indian Hittnrical Record* Commit*** 


GUD— L70iK55C&— &6.4S— 400. 
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THE IMPERIAL RECORD DEPARTMENT 
Public Consultations 

1 . Copy of a Farman confirming the Company’s possession 
in the Carnatic. Written on the 24th of Safar of the 6th year 
of the Julus. And the contents of the Zimn. (9th September, 

1765, No. 10.) 

2. Copy of a Farman relating to the grant of the five 
northern Circars in the Deccan to the East India Company. 
Written on the 24th of Safar of the 6th year of the Julus. And 
the contents of the Zimn. (9th September, 1765, No. 11.) 

3. A statement of the fifty lakhs of rupees to be paid by 
Shuja-ud-daulah. A statement of Shah Alam’s debt to the 
Company. These statements are in the handwriting of Lord 
Clive. (9 September, 1765, No. 13.) 

4. Letter from Mr Alexander Campbell submitting certain 
regulations for the establishment of a Gold Currency. (2nd June, 

1766, No. 1, b.) 

5. Minute by Mr Hugh Watts regarding the establishment 
of a Gold Currency. (9th June, 1766, No. 1.) 

6. Letter from Lord Clive intimating the payment by 
Shuja-ud-daulah of the balance of his obligation to the Com- 
pany by the Treaty concluded at Allahabad on the 16th August, 
1765. (23rd June, 1766, No. 1.) 

7. Notice issued under the orders of the President and 
Council of Fort William, dated 30th June, 1766, regarding the 
establishment of Gold Currency and coinage of Gold Mohurs. 
(20th July, 1766, No. 12.) 

8-10. List of presents made by the Peshwa and the 
Ministers at Poona to Lieut.-Genl. Sir John Clavering and Mr. 
Richard Barwell. (11th August, 1777, Nos 2, 3 and A.) 

11. Translation of an address, dated 13 December, 1788, 
from the principal members of the Greek Church in Bengal to 
the Court of Directors, eulogising the administration of Warren 
Hastings. (9th January, 1789, No. 21 and K.W.) 

12. Correspondence with Mr. C. W. Malet, Resident at 
Poona, on the subject of the establishment of fixed and regular 
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List of Exhibits 

dak between Western India and the Presidencies of Fort 
William and Fort St. George. (22nd April, 1789, No. A.) 

13. Regulations relating to payments in silver and gold 
coins. (13th July, 1795, No. 5.) 

14. Minute of the Governor-General recommending that 
Lieut. J. Baillie be nominated to translate the law doctrines of the 
sect of Mussalmans called Shias, begun under the superinten- 
dence of the late Sir William Jones. (26th January, 1798, No. 1.) 

15-20. Correspondence relative to the repairs of the Taj. 
(30th July, 1823, Nos. 35 and 36; 4th December, 1823, Nos. 
27, 28, 30 and 31.) 

21. Copy of the minute by the Hon’ble Mr. T. B. (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay on native education, dated 2nd February, 1835. 
(7th March, 1855, No. 15.) 

22. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India by 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General, the Hon’ble Mr. A. 
Ross and the Hon’ble Lt.-Col. W. Morrison, C.B., Members of 
the Supreme Council, and Mr H. T. Princep, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the General Department; there are 
notes and remarks in pencil on Mr Princep’s minute by the 
Hon’ble Mr T. B. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, Member of the 
Supreme Council. (7th March, 1835, No. 19 and K.W.) 

23. Proclamation issued by Nana Sahib to incite the Indian 
troops during the Mutiny of 1857, together with its translation. 
Received from Mr. Wynyard, then judge at Gorakhpur. (7th 
August, 1857, No. 137.) 

24. Correspondence relative to forming and preparing an 
experimental plantation of mulberry trees near Mussoorie for 
rearing silk worms. (23rd July, 1858, Nos. 65-68.) 

25. Principles laid down by the Court of Directors for the 
guidance of public officers in respect to matters concerning the 
religion of the people of India. (17th September, 1858, No. 31.) 

26. Proclamation of the assumption of the Government of 
India by the Queen. (5th November, 1858, Nos. 1-8, 11-12 
and 49.) 

27. Royal Act of Amnesty, Pardon and Oblivion, which by 
Command of the Queen, has been proclaimed to the people of 
India. (26th November, 1858, Nos. 75-92.) 

28. Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Makers’ 
Department, Calcutta, requested by the Commissioner of Pegu 
and Agent to the Governor-General for the supply of a number 
of sets of standard weights and measures to be distributed in 
the Rangoon Bazars. (11th February, 1859, No. 19.) 
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The Imperial Record Department 

29-30. Correspondence relative to the proposal for commu- 
tation of money payment to the 'Adhikari of Math Juggcmath 
Bullab’ (for purchasing food for distribution to poor pilgrims) 
to an equivalent grant of land. (6th August, 1858, Nos. 35-37 
and 2nd March, 1860, Nos. 2-3.) 

31. Proposal for the repeal of the provisions of the Bengal 
and Madras Codes vesting the general superintendence of the 
endowments for the support of mosques and temples in Revenue 
officers of Government. (28th August, 1860, No. 130.) 

32. Govemor-Generars Minute, dated the 2nd February, 
1863, stating his intention to pass the summer season at Simla. 
(4th February, 1863, Nos. 10-16.) 

33. Minutes by H.E. the Governor and the Hon’ble Messrs 
Maltby and Pycroft on the subject of improving the system of 
agriculture in the Madras Presidency. (K.W. to progs, 20th 
June, 1864, Nos. 37-47.) 

34. A report upon the Exchequer standards of weights and 
measures furnishing an account of the standards of different 
periods. (1st September, 1864, Nos. 1-4.) 

35. A circular issued by the Government of India to all 
Provincial Governments and Administrations on the subject of 
conserving and photographing architectural structures or their 
remains and other works of art in India. (6th September, 1867, 
No. 41.) 

36. Human sacrifice in certain districts of the Central 
Provinces. (30th May 1868, No. 141.) 

37-38. Act for the prevention of the murder of female 
infants. Suppression of female infanticide among the Rajputs. 
(7th May, 1870, Nos. 1-4 and A and 20th August, 1870, Nos. 
96-98.) 

Home Department : Judicial Consultations 

39. Papers relative to the establishment of a Penal 
Settlement at Port Blair. (15th January, 1858, Nos. 15-27.) 

Home Department : Education Consultations 

40. Calcutta University office removed from the Civil 
Engineering College. Two rooms required by the university — 
one for the writers and another for the meetings of the Senate. 
Proposal to hire a house at Rs. 125/- per mensem. (7th August, 
1860, Nos. 5-9.) 


4 / 
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Political Consultations 

41. Governor- General’s minute about despatching the 
jewels of Raghunath Rao to the Peshwa, as desired by the latter, 
by land route from Calcutta to Poona under the charge of an 
European officer accompanied by a suitable escort. (28th 
February, 1794, No. 24.) 

42. Letter from the Governor-General to the Peshwa 
intimating that as a token of the Company’s esteem, Raghunath 
Rao’s jewels, which were deposited with the Government of 
Bombay, were being sent to him (Peshwa) through an European 
officer, who was instructed to deliver them into the hands of 
Sir C. W. Malet. (28th February, 1794, No. 25.) 

43. Instructions to Lieutenant Michie for proceeding to 
Poona with the jewels of the late Raghunath Rao. (31st March, 
1794, No. 8.) 

44. A statement showing the strength and composition of 
Colonel De Boigne’s Troops. (7th April, 1794, No. 3.) 

45. Instructions issued to Major William Palmer on the 
death of Maharaja Mahadji Sindhia to be particularly attentive 
to the ceremonies which may be held in the provinces where 
Maratha influence and power are established. (7th April, 1794, 
No. 4.) 

46. From Daulat Rao Sindhia to the Governor-General 
intimating the demise of his father, Maharaja Mahadji Sindhia, 
on the 12th February, 1794, and the conferment on the writer 
after the period of mourning, of a kkillat by the Peshwa inves- 
ting him with the authority of his late father over the latter’s 
dominions. (7th April, 1794, No. 5.) 

47. From Daulat Rao Sindhia to Major Palmer. Reports 
the melancholy news of the death of Maharaja Sindhia and 
investiture of the writer by the Peshwa in the late Maharaja’s 
place. Expresses his hope that Major Palmer will always try to 
promote the friendship existing between the Company and the 
House of Sindhia. (7th April, 1794, No. 6.) 

48. From the Peshwa to the Governor- General informing 
the latter that on the death of the Maharaja Sindhia, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia has been confirmed in the superintendence of the 
affairs of Hindustan. (7th April, 1794, No. 7.) 

49-52. Governor-General’s minute and connected papers 
relative to the measures taken for examining the possibility of 
extension of commercial intercourse to Nepal. (10th November, 
1794, Nos. 29-32.) 

53. Minute of the Governor-General relative to the pro- 
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The Imperial Record Department 
position of the Raja of Travancore for entering into an alliance 
with the Company. (25th September, 1795, No. 8.) 

54. Instructions issued to the Hon’ble Mr Jonathan 
Duncan for settling the terms of a perpetual alliance with the 
Raja of Travancore. (25th September, 1795, No. 9.) 

55. Appointment of the Hon’ble Mr Jonathan Duncan as 
Minister on behalf of the Company’s Government to the Raja 
of Travancore. (25th September, 1795, No. 10.) 

56. Minute of the Governor-General recommending the 
Marine Board to charter a vessel for transporting 6,000 bags of 
rice and 60,000 gallons of spirit for the use of Admiral Elphin- 
stone’s Squadron. (2nd November, 1795, No. 4.) 

57. Governor-General's minute relative to the letters of 
congratulation received from Indians of rank to Warren Hastings 
on the favourable conclusion of his prosecution. (5th February, 
1796, No. 17.) 

58. Nawab Nusrat Jung’s request for the battalion of 
sepoys stationed at Dacca to attend his retinue during Id 
festival. Governor-General suggests that the Collector should 
arrange for two companies of Sebuttdies on such occasions. 
(28th March, 1796, No 25.) 

59. Governor- General’s survey of the political occurrences 
subsequent to the death of the Peshwa and of the state of affairs at 
Poona, Hyderabad and Seringapatam. (27th June, 1796, No. 13.) 

60. Plan for establishing a route for mail from India to 
England via Red Sea. (11th September, 1812, Nos. 7-9.) 

61. Letter of condolence from the Governor-General to 
Parsoji Bhonsla on the death of his father, Maharaja Raghuji 
Bhonsla II and of congratulation on his accession to the masnad. 
(4th May, 1816, No. 83.) 

62. List of presents sent by the Governor-General to 
Maharaja Parsoji Bhonsla on his accession to the masnad and 
to Appa Sahib on his appointment to the Regency. (25th May, 
1816, Nos. 49-52.) 

63. Accounts furnished by R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur, 
respecting the extent of revenue and army of the State of 
Nagpur. (17th August, 1816, No. 23.) 

64. Proposal made by Appa Sahib to raise a battalion of 
sepoys after the European manner under British officers approved 
by the Governor- General. (9th November, 1816, Nos. 31-32.) 

65-67. Suppression of slave trade in the dominions of 
Maharaja Sindhia. (21st January, 1831, No. 65; 24th September, 
1832, Nos. 26-29; 13th June, 1833, No. 32.) 

68. Indigenous method of manufacturing paper in the 
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Himalayan tracts (Nepal, etc.), in the early part of the 19th 
century. (13th January, 1832, Nos. 18-20.) 

69. Report on the method of bleaching paper manufactured 
at Darjeeling by Dr. W. B. O’Shanghnessy, M.D., Chemical 
Examiner of Calcutta, in the early part of the 19th century. 
(29th November, 1841, No. 147-8.) 

70-71. Arrangement for the introduction of experimental 
tea cultivation in Mysore and other places. (20th April, 1835, 
Nos. 114; 15th June, 1835, No. 130.) 

72. Notice prohibiting the prevailing practice in Mysore of 
selling women who offend against the rules of their caste. 
(11th July, 1838, No. 78.) 

73. Report on the arms and ammunition found in the 
armoury of His Highness the Raja of Mysore. (21st November, 
1838, Nos. 117-9.) 

74. From the Resident at Mysore, dated 6th January, 1841. 
Reports the establishment of a free school at Mysore by H.H. 
the Raja of Mysore and also brings to the notice of the 
Governor- General the charitable hospital maintained by the 
Raja of Mysore at his own expense. The Governor-General 
conveys an expression of the satisfaction with which it is seen 
that he devotes a portion of his personal resources to laudable 
objects of general utility. (25th January, 1841, Nos. 50-51.) 

75. Proposal of H.H. the Raja of Mysore to build a new 
house within a mile of his palace for the accommodation 
of the Resident, disapproved by the Governor-General. (21st 
March, 1842, Nos. 55-6.) 

76. Valuation of the Mysore jewels received from the 
Resident at Mysore. (30th November, 1835, Nos. 1-2.) 

77. Construction of a bridge across the Shimsha river, near 
the town of Maddur, between Bangalore and Seringapatam. 
(7th August, 1847, Nos. 239-42.) 

Foreign Department: Miscellaneous Records 

78. Minute by the Governor-General (Lord Minto), dated 
the 19th October, 1807, respecting the mode of treatment to be 
accorded to the families of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (removed 
to Bengal) and the pension to be fixed on them for their 
maintenance. Governor-General’s observations that they are 
‘entitled to all the considerations which belong to illustrious 
birth and to the tenderness which is due to misfortune, especially 
in a vanquished enemy’. (For. Misc. Vol., No. 121.) 

79. Memorandum of the principal persons in the Courts of 
Indian Powers, 1840. (For. Misc. Vol., No. 340.) 
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Secret Consultations 
80-81. Report from J. M. Hatch, Bogra, Bengal, dated 
Sth January, 1773, relating to a band of sannyasi plunderers 
marching with two thousand and one hundred horses and 
eighty bullocks laden with ammunition. The sannyasis rode away 
quietly bn receiving Rs. 1,200 paid from the Government 
Treasury'. President’s minute regarding the measures to be 
taken for suppressing the sannyasis. (21st January, 1773, 
Nos. 3 and 5.) 

82. Letter from Warren Hastings stating that (1) he has 
concluded an agreement with the Vazir by which the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad are ceded to the latter on condition of 
his paying fifty lakhs of rupees to the Company; (2) that the 
Vazir has engaged to pay the whole expense of the Company’s 
forces that may march to his assistance at his requisition in 
future; and (3) that he has obtained a renewal and formal 
confirmation of the Vazir’s former engagements with Raja Chait 
Singh. (23rd September, 1773, No. 3.) 

83-84. Letters from Colonel A. Champion and Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah relative to the war against and the victory 
over the Rohillas. (9th May, 1774, No. 1-2 and 7.) 

85. Appointment of Messrs. John Stewart, Secretary and 
William Redfeam, Persian Translator, to scrutinize the farmans 
granting the privileges enjoyed by the French at Chandemagore. 
(9th May, 1774, No. 13.) 

86. Translation of a letter from Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah, 
written just before his death, requesting the English to support 
his son, Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah. (6th February, 1775, No. 5). 

87. Letter from Sir Edward Hughes to the Governor- 
Geheral, dated 20th’ March, 1782, giving an account of his 
encounter with the French Fleet. (1st April, 1782, No. 1.) 

88. A list of the French Fleet. (1st April, 1782, No. 2.) 

89. Letter from E. W. Fallowfield, Cuddalore, to the 
Governor-General, dated the 6th March, 1782. States that the 
report of the defeat of Tipu Sahib’s detachment has been 
spreading everywhere. Supplies information about French 
troops and armaments. (1st April, 1782, No. 7.) 

90. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
the Governor-General, dated 19th March, 1782 suggesting an 
attack upon Haidar Ali in the Bednore country. (1st April, 1782, 
No. 16.) 

91. Letter from John Sulivan, Tanjore, to the Select 
Committee, Fort St. George, dated 1st February, 1782, reporting 
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that the Raja of Tanjore has agreed to pay two lacs of rupees. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 17.) 

92. Translation of an agreement by the Raja of Tanjore to 
pay to the Company 2 lacs of pagodas. (1st April, 1782, No. 18.) 

93. Letter from John Sulivan, Tanjore, to the President and 
Governor of Fort St. George, dated 22nd February, 1782, stating 
that the garrison there is strong, the Raja of Tanjore manifests 
warmest zeal, there are 3,500 men under General Meadows, 
reinforcements are also expected, and hence the defeat of Colonel 
Braith waite cannot have any adverse effect on the general state 
of the war. (1st April, 1782, No. 19.) 

94. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
the Governor-General, dated the 23rd March, 1782, describing 
the state of affairs in Madras; landing of the French troops at 
Porto Novo; movements of Haidar Ali; scarcity in the 
settlement, etc. States that unless peace is concluded very soon 
with the Marathas there is every reason to apprehend the most 
fatal consequences to the British interests in the Madras Coast. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 34.) 

95. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
David Anderson, Esq., at the Court of Poona, dated the 15th 
March, 1782. States that Haidar Ali who is in possession of the 
greater part of Carnatic has been joined by 3,000 French troops. 
British troops are inadequate to oppose the combined forces. 
Requests speedy conclusion of a peace with the Marathas. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 35.) 

96. From the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to John 
Holland, Esq., Resident at the Nizam’s Court, dated the 17th 
March, 1782, describing the critical state of affairs of the 
Company in Madras and urging him to endeavour immediately 
to conclude a treaty with the best obtainable terms. (1st April, 
1782, No. 36.) 

97. Statement, dated the 18th March, 1782, showing the 
stock of grain in Madras and the quantity required for daily 
consumption in the town and for the monthly consumption of 
the garrison. (1st April, 1782, No. 37.) 

98. Parole signed by five French officers, taken prisoners 
of war by Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 19th February, 1782. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 38.) 

99. Letter from Sir Eyre Coote to the Governor-General, 
dated the 22nd March, 1782, attributing the total destruction 
of the detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, to the military' 
command of this expedition being issued not by the Com- 
mander-In-Chief but by the Government of Madras. States 

96 
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about the critical condition of the Company’s affairs — the 
French having joined Haidar AH with 3,000 Europeans and 
500 Coffries trained in artillery. (1st April, 1782, No. 41.) 

100-101. A letter from the Resident at the Court of the 
Vizier of Oudh, dated the 9th May, 1782, despatching to the 
Governor-General an agreement entered into by the Vizier 
at Chunar in September, 1781, under which a monthly sum 
was to be set apart for the expenses of his person and house- 
hold and the remainder of the revenue was to be left in 
a public treasury' under the management of his ministers and 
the inspection of the Resident for the discharge of his Military 
and Civil disbursements. (23rd May, 1782, Nos. 1-2.) 

102. A letter addressed to the Bombay Select Committee 
from Fort William, dated 16th May, 1782, recommending them 
to set on foot an expedition against Haidar Ali’s dominions from 
the coast of Malabar as there were no other means for terminat- 
ing the war in the Carnatic. (23rd May, 1782, No. 5.) 

103. A letter from Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 12th 
September, 1782, giving an account of the operations of the 
squadron under his command and reviewing the circumstances 
under which Trincomalee fell into the hands of the French. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. 1.) 

104. An account of the encounter between the English 
fleet under Sir Edward Hughes and the French fleet on the 3rd 
September, 1782, off Trincomalee on the island of Ceylon. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. A, Enclosure to Serial No. 103.) 

105-106. Abstract account of supplies from the Bengal 
Government to the Presidency of Fort St. George from the 
31st July, 1780, to the 1st May, 1781, and from the 30th April, 
1781, to the 1st September, 1782. (3rd October, 1782, Nos. 
4-5.) 

107. A report from a French deserter describing the con- 
dition of the garrison at Cuddalore, consisting of 800 French and 
3 battalions of sepoys living on a rationed diet of rice only, there 
being scarcity of provisions. (3rd October, 1782, No. 11.) 

108. Letter from Willian Lewis and others, Tellicherry to 
the Governor-General, dated 13th March, 1789. Apprise the 
strength of the garrison at Tellicherry and submit information 
about Tipu Sultan’s conduct. (15th April, 1789, No. 1.) 

109. Translation of a correspondence from Tipu Sultan and 
an officer under him, dated 8th March, 1789, alleging that the 
King of Cottiote and some other principal persons are fugitives 
at Tellicherry and demanding their surrender. (15th April, 
1789, No. 4). 
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that the Raja of Tanjore has agreed to pay two lacs of rupees. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 17.) 

92. Translation of an agreement by the Raja of Tanjore to 
pay to the Company 2 lacs of pagodas. (1st April, 1782, No. 1 8.) 

93. Letter from John Sulivan, Tanjore, to the President and 
Governor of Fort St. George, dated 22nd February, 1782, stating 
that the garrison there is strong, the Raja of Tanjore manifests 
warmest zeal, there are 3,500 men under General Meadows, 
reinforcements are also expected, and hence the defeat of Colonel 
Braithwaite cannot have any adverse effect on the general state 
of the war. (1st April, 1782, No. 19.) 

94. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
the Governor-General, dated the 23rd March, 1782, describing 
the state of affairs in Madras; landing of the French troops at 
Porto Novo; movements of Haidar Ali; scarcity in the 
settlement, etc. States that unless peace is concluded very soon 
with the Marathas there is every reason to apprehend the most 
fatal consequences to the British interests in the Madras Coast. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 34.) 

95. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
David Anderson, Esq., at the Court of Poona, dated the 15th 
March, 1782. States that Haidar Ali who is in possession of the 
greater part of Carnatic has been joined by 3,000 French troops. 
British troops are inadequate to oppose the combined forces. 
Requests speedy conclusion of a peace with the Marathas. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 35.) 

96. From the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to John 
Holland, Esq., Resident at the Nizam’s Court, dated the 17th 
March, 1782, describing the critical state of affairs of the 
Company in Madras and urging him to endeavour immediately 
to conclude a treaty with the best obtainable terms. (1st April, 
1782, No. 36.) 

97. Statement, dated the 18th March, 1782, showing the 
stock of grain in Madras and the quantity required for daily 
consumption in the town and for the monthly consumption of 
the garrison. (1st April, 1782, No. 37.) 

98. Parole signed by five French officers, taken prisoners 
of war by Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 19th February, 1782. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 38.) 

99. Letter from Sir Eyre Coote to the Governor- General, 
dated the 22nd March, 1782, attributing the total destruction 
of the detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, to the military 
command of this expedition being issued not by the Com- 
mander- in- Chief but by the Government of Madras. States 

96 
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about the critical condition of the Company’s affairs— the 
French having joined Haidar Ali with 3,000 Europeans and 
500 Coffries trained in artillery. (1st April, 1782, No. 41.) 

100-101. A letter from the Resident at the Court of the 
Vizier of Oudh, dated the 9th May, 1782, despatching to the 
Governor-General an agreement entered into by the Vizier 
at Chunar in September, 1781, under which a monthly sum 
was to be set apart for the expenses of his person and house- 
hold and the remainder of the revenue was to be left in 
a public treasury under the management of his ministers and 
the inspection of the Resident for the discharge of his Military 
and Civil disbursements. (23rd May, 1782, Nos. 1-2.) 

102. A letter addressed to the Bombay Select Committee 
from Fort William, dated 16th May, 1782, recommending them 
to set on foot an expedition against Haidar Ali’s dominions from 
the coast of Malabar as there were no other means for terminat- 
ing the war in the Carnatic. (23rd May, 1782, No. 5.) 

103. A letter from Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 12th 
September, 1782, giving an account of the operations of the 
squadron under his command and reviewing the circumstances 
under which Trincomalee fell into the hands of the French. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. 1.) 

104. An account of the encounter between the English 
fleet under Sir Edward Hughes and the French fleet on the 3rd 
September, 1782, off Trincomalee on the island of Ceylon. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. A, Enclosure to Serial No. 103.) 

105-106. Abstract account of supplies from the Bengal 
Government to the Presidency of Fort St. George from the 
31st July, 1780, to the 1st May, 1781, and from the 30th April, 
1781, to the 1st September, 1782. (3rd October, 1782, Nos. 
4-5.) 

107. A report from a French deserter describing the con- 
dition of the garrison at Cuddalore, consisting of 800 French and 
3 battalions of sepoys living on a rationed diet of rice only, there 
being scarcity of provisions. (3rd October, 1782, No. 11.) 

108. Letter from Willian Lewis and others, Tellichcrry to 
the Governor-General, dated 13th March, 1789. Apprise the 
strength of the garrison at Tellicherry and submit information 
about Tipu Sultan’s conduct. (15th April, 1789, No. 1.) 

109. Translation of a correspondence from Tipu Sultan and 
an officer under him, dated 8th March, 1789, alleging that the 
King of Cottiote and some other principal persons are fugitives 
at Tellicherry and demanding their surrender. (15th April 
1789, No. 4). 
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110. Translation of a letter from the linguist at Calicut 
reporting the movement of Tipu Sultan and that he left some 
people to surround the woods for seizing the heads of his 
rebellious subjects. (15th April, 1789, No. 6.) 

111. Minutes of a conference with a Buxey of Tipu 

Sultan on the surrender of fugitives, a list of the principal 
persons among them being furnished. Demand of the Sultan 
for the withdrawal of the English from Durmapatam received 
by them from Raja Odeonnan in 1734. (15th April, 1789, 

No. 9.) 

112. Copy of a letter from the commandant of the garrison 
at Tellicherry communicating the intelligence received by him 
about the strength of the army of Tipu Sultan. Recommends 
payment of the promised reward of Rs. 200 to the informer, 
(15th April, 1789, No. 12.) 

113. Copy of a letter from the same relating to the measures 
considered necessary for the defence of the garrisons. (15th 
April, 1789, No. 13.) 

1 14. Minute by the Governor-General in Council recording 
that in view of the danger from the Tipu Sultan who looks 
forward for an opportunity for regaining his lost possessions, 
European troops cannot be spared from India for an expedition 
for reducing the French settlements of Mauritius and Bourbon. 
(9th May, 1794, No. 12.) 

115. Minute by the Governor-General on the ships engaged 
for the transport of troops from Calcutta to Madras — charges 
being 30 rupees for each European and 25 for each ‘native’ (Bears 
the signature of the Governor- General.) (23rd June, 1794, 
No. 2.) 

116. Governor- General’s observations on the possibility of 
hostilities breaking out between the Nizam and Peshwa and on 
the activities of Tipu Sultan. Stresses that the principle of 
neutrality should be strictly adhered to by the English power 
and their army should be augmented. (29th December, 1794, 
No. 2.) 

117. The Governor-General records his opinion on the 
general effect of the British administration in India and the 
benefits conferred on the ‘natives’ of India, by the British rule — 
the rising generation expected to be trained to new habits and 
to accommodate their sentiments to the practices and principles 
of the established administration. Makes observations on the 
measures necessary for the maintenance of internal security. 
Reviews the strength and political conditions of the different 
powers in India and takes into consideration the possibilities of 
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an invasion of the British possessions by any country power or 
European power. (22nd June, 1795, No. 1.) 

1 IS. Minute by the Governor- General laying down instruc- 
tions about taking possession of the Dutch Settlement of 
Chinsurah. (24th July, 1795, No. 6.) 

119. Governor-General's minute on the steps to be taken 
in connection with the entry of a large body of Tipu’s troops 
into the Currumbaila district. States that hostility with Tipu 
at this juncture would be very embarrassing. Suggests that any 
claim on the part of Tipu to Currumbaila or Wynaad should be 
received with every disposition to concede whatever he may be 
able to establish as his right. (22nd February, 1796, No. 1.) 

120. Governor-General's observations on the report of 
Tipu’s military preparations and his infantry and regular cavalry 
having crossed the river Cavery and encamped with their guns 
near the Carighat Hills. (4th August, 1797, No. 8.) 

121. Report of Captain Wade (Political Agent, on a mission 
to Lahore and Bhawalpur), dated 31st December, 1832, of his 
conversation with Maharaja Ranjit Singh on various topics, 
including the scheme for opening the navigation of the Indus 
and the Sutlej. Draft of the articles of a convention on this 
subject. (23rd AprU, 1833, No. 14.) 

122. Lt.-Col. Wade reports the demise of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh on 27th June, 1839; His Highness’s declaration, nominat- 
ing Kharak Singh as his successor and appointing Dhian Singh 
to the Vizaraut; bestowal by him, in charity, of money, 
jewels and other property to the value of fifty lacs of rupees; 
His directions to send the well-known Kohinur jewel to 
the temple of Juggemath and other events connected with his 
death. Instructions by the Governor-General to Colonel Wade 
to secure the allegiance of the Sikh Sardars to Maharaja Kharak 
Singh. (4th December, 1839, Nos. 78-80.) 

123. From Lt.-General Sir John Keane, dated 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1839, forwarding to the Governor-General an extract of a 
letter from Captain Burn about General Avitabile (acting under 
the orders of the Lahore Government), showing the highest 
degree of friendship and hospitality to the British troops 
returning from Peshwar to Ali Musjid. (4th May, 1840, Nos. 
40-43.) 

124. From John Lawrence, Esquire, dated Lahore, 11th 
September, 1846, giving an account of his interview with the 
Maharani who declared that the existence of the Darbar, her life 
and that of the Maharaja (her son) depended upon the continu- 
ance of the British troops at Lahore. Makes some remarks on 
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the state of parties and future administration of Lahore* (26th 
December, 1846, No. 1043.) 

125. Capture of Tantia Topi’s family by Sindhia’s Subah 
ofBhind. (24th September, 1858, No. 123.) 

Public Works Department: General Consultations 

126. Purchase of Writers’ Buildings (Calcutta) by the 
Government of India at Rs. 7,75,000. (14th March, 1862, 
Nos. 38-40, A.) 

127. Proposal for the construction of a new High Court 
House at Calcutta. (January, 1863, No. 5 A.) 

128. Reports by Colonel A. Cunningham, Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India of the archaeological 
operations carried on by him during 1861 and 1862. (January, 
1863, Nos. 60-64.) 

129. Daily report submitted by (the then) Major-General 
A. Cunningham, in his own handwriting of his occupation and 
duties for the month of December, 1862. His discovery near 
the modern town of Kashipur of the site of an ancient city 
(mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang), the con- 
struction of which is attributed to the Pandus. (February 1863, 
Nos. 17-19.) 

130. Daily report (in his own handwriting) of the occupa- 
tion and duties of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Govern- 
ment of India for January, 1863. His description of two life-size 
human statues of red stone and two statues of elephants in black 
stone, found in the palace of Delhi. (April, 1863, Nos. 31-33.) 

131. Madras Irrigation Company authorised to use surplus 
water of Mauri Tank by arrangement with Mysore State. 
(January, 1863, No. 92.) 

132. Construction of a civil hospital in the Cantonment of 
Bangalore at an estimated outlay of Rs. 49,832. (April, 1863, 
Nos. 38-42.) 

133. Correspondence relative to the comparative cost of 
machine-made and hand-made bricks. (July, 1863, Nos. 23-27A.) 

134. Purchase of St. Paul’s School premises for the Cal- 
cutta Museum, for the sum of Rs. 1,30,000. (November, 1863, 
Nos. 1-3 A.) 

Agricultural Consultations 

135. Revised project for carrying out dams at Mauri- 
cunway, Chittledroog Division, Mysore. (20th June, 1862, Nos. 
17-22 A.) 
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Ecclesiastical Consultations 

136. Proposed construction of St. James Church at Cal- 
cutta at an estimated cost of Rs. 2,00,000. (25th July, 1862, 
Nos. 1-2 A.) 

Public Works Department 

137. Proposed dredging of the river Hooghly for improving 
its navigation. (Commn. December, 1862, Nos. 37-40.) 

Finance Department 

138. Minute by the Right Hon’ble Mr Wilson on the 
expendiency of introducing a Paper and Gold Currency into 
India. (Accts. January, 1860, Nos. 1-2.) 

Persian Documents 

139. Farmans relating to the English trade in India, parti- 
cularly in Bengal and Orissa, 1633-1712. These are grants or 
orders made by Muhammadan rulers and Governors and com- 
prise rotographs of eight documents obtained from the India 
Office, with English translations. (Misc. Vol., No. I.) 

140. From Mir Murtaza Khan (Mir Saidu), a grandson of 
Mir Jafar Ali Khan. Says that Rs. 5,000 was fixed for his 
monthly allowance when he was young and had no encum- 
brances. Now that he is a married man he requests the 
Governor-General to increase his allowance in order to enable 
him to meet his enhanced expenses. Bears the seal of the 
Khan. (22nd February, 1779, No. 29.) 

141. From Navvab Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh. Complimentary 
letter written in characteristic Shikastah style. Bears the seal 
of the Nawab. (3rd November, 1784, No. 86.) 

142. From Nana Farnavis, minister of the Peshwa. Asks 
the Governor- General to send military assistance to the Peshwa 
and the Nizam against Tipu. Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. 
(14th November, 1785, No. 94.) 

143. From Madhu Rao Narayan Peshwa. Congratulates 
the Governor-General on his safe arrival from England to 
Calcutta on 18th Zulqada (12th September, 1786), as the 
Governor-Genera! and Commander-in-Chief. Sends cloths and 
jewels as presents through Gulab Raj. (27th February, 1788, 
No. 139.) 

144. From Haidar Beg Khan, a minister of Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daula. Expresses pleasure at the recovery of the King of 
England from his illness. Sends a nasr of 101 gold mohurs to 
be forwarded to the King of England and Rs. 10,000 to be 
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distributed among the poor. Bears the seal of Haidar Beg Khan. 
(12th August, 1789, No. 175.) 

145. From His Majesty Shah Alam. Has learnt from the 
Governor- General's letter that he is leaving for Madras with a 
view to punishing Tipu for his having invaded Travancore, the 
territory of an ally of the English. Bears the seal of His Majesty. 
(8th March, 1790, No. 50.) 

146. From Tipu Sult3n. In reply to Governor-General’s 
offer to send to the Sultan’s camp the corpse of Bahadur Khan 
who fell fighting gallantly at Bangalore, says that the body may 
be handed to the local Mussalmans for burial. Bears the seal of 
the Sultan. (23rd March, 1791, No. 78.) 

147. From Muhammad Ali Khan, Nawab of Arcot. Inti- 
mates that about 500 of Tipu’s horses plundered all the places 
in the neighbourhood of Poonamallee and that no step was taken 
by Sir Charles Oakeley (the Governor of Madras) to repel them. 
Says that great loss has been thereby sustained by the Nawab’s 
subjects and requests that suitable measures may be adopted to 
check similar depredations in future. (29th January, 1792, 
No. 49.) 

148. From Tipu Sultan. Says that he has deputed his vakils 
to the Governor-General in order to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with the East India Company. Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan. 
(12th February, 1792, No. 114.) 

149. From Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia. Says that by 
order of the Peshwa he seized and imprisoned Nana Farnavis 
on 12 Rajab , 31st December, 1797. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. 
(5th February, 1798, No. 88.) 

150. From the Peshwa Baji Rao II. Approves of the 
suggestion made by Col. Palmer that before declaring war 
against Tipu, who has concluded a secret treaty with the French, 
it is necessary to enquire from him whether he still adheres to 
his engagements made at Seringapatam. Bears the seal of the 
Peshwa. 1798 a.d, (20th September, 1798, No. 361). 

151. From Nizam Ali Khan, Nizam of Hyderabad. Inti- 
mates that he has made over to Captain Kirkpatrick copies of 
the correspondence which passed between him and Tipu Sultan. 
Bears the seal of the Nizam. (10th February, 1799, No. 19.) 

152. From Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. 
Expresses his gratitude to the Governor-General on being 
released from his confinement and placed on the rnasnad of his 
ancestors after the victory of the English over Tipu at 
Seringapatam. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. (12th July, 1799, 
No. 19b.) 
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153. From Pumaiya Dcwan. Notifies the accession of 
Krishna Raja Wodcyar III of Mysore to the masnad of his 
ancestor and states the fidelity and zeal with which he means to 
fill the station of Dewan to the Raja. (12th July, 1799, 
No. 200.) 

154. From Pumaiya Dewan. Says that Col. Close, the 
Resident, presented the Raja of Mysore with a khtllat on the 
occasion of the completion of his new house in the fort of Mysore. 
Adds that he proposes to accompany the Colonel to visit the 
country’, shortly, for its improvement and that he will report the 
result hereafter. (10th June, 1800, No. 169.) 

155. From Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. Offers 
congratulations on the conclusion of treaty of peace between 
England and France and on the release of Egypt from the hands 
of the French. Sends a present of certain articles on the occasion. 
(28th December, 1802, No. 548.) 

156. From Nawab Sadat Ali Khan. Has learnt with grief 
that Mr Hastings is leading a life of misery in England. Proposes 
therefore to make an allowance of Rs. 2,000 per month on him 
merely to relieve him of his distress. (20th June, 1803, 
No. 240.) 

157. From Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. In reply to the 
Governor- General’s letter of 6th June relating to the Nawab’s 
serious illness. This was the last letter from the Nizam, he 
having died on 6th August. (14th July, 1803, No. 264.) 

158. From Azim-ud-daula, Nawab of the Carnatic. Con- 
gratulatory on the success of the British army over the Mahratta 
Confederates. (8th November, 1803, No. 508.) 

159. From Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Ruler of Lahore. Says 
that in accordance with the Governor- General's instructions the 
Maharaja will accord every possible assistance to Mr Elphinstone 
when the latter passes through his territory on his way back from 
Peshwar. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. (28th July, 1809, No. 400.) 

160. From Ghulam Rasul Khan, son of the Nawab of 
Kamal. Announces his marriage, and transmits an offering of 
some jewels and cloths on the occasion. (28th March, 1812, 
No. 197.) 

161. From Maharaja Ling Rajinder Wader of Coorg. 
Congratulatory, in reply to the Governor-General’s letter of 
23rd November, notifying the conquest of the Island of Java 
and its dependencies and his Lordship’s return to Fort William. 
(23rd April, 1812, No. 239.) 

162. From His Majesty Akbar II. Informing that he has 
sent him [the Governor- General] by the hands of the officers 
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deputed to wait on him a sword belonging to his ancestor, 
Emperor Aurangzeb, which he requests his Lordship will accept. 
(10th December, 1814, No. 892.; 

Documents in Other Oriental Languages 

1 63. Letter (in Bengali) from Rani Marich Mati, the aunt 
of Nazir Deo, to the Governor- General, Lord Cornwallis. Com- 
plains against various oppressions committed by Sarbananda 
Gosain, the Rajguru of Cooch Bihar Raja family, on Nazirdeo’s 
family. (Persian O.R., 9th March, 1787, No. 134.) 

1 64. Letter (in Chinese language) from the Teshu Lama to 
the Governor- General, received on 28th June, 1793. Narrates 
the particulars of the campaign against Nepal and notifies the 
subsequent conclusion of peace. Expresses satisfaction at the 
contents of his letter. Desires that the Chinese language of 
Lhasa may be the medium of communication between them. 
Bears a seal. (Pers. OR. 1793, No. 305.) 

165. Letter (in Bengali) from Baro Barua and Choladhara 
Phukan, ministers of the Raja of Assam. Complains against the 
misdeeds of Captain Welsh, deputed by Lord Cornwallis to 
restore Gaurinath to his throne. (Persian OR., 5th March, 1794, 
No. 27.) 

166. Letter (in Oriya) from the Raja of Baud (in Orissa) 
to the Commissioner at Cuttuck, received on 23rd April, 1804. 
Says that he would acknowledge no authority other than the 
English as his overlord. (Pers. O.R., 1804, No. 218.) 

167. Letter (in Marathi) from Ram Krishna Keshaba, 
carcoon of Appasahib Patbardhan, son of Senapati Parasuram 
Bhau, Patbardhan, Tajgaon. Informs his master of an assault 
by the Kolhapuri Chauhan upon the villages of Bagebari and 
Dhupdal, where shots were exchanged from both the sides. 
(Pers. O.R., August, 1804, No. 417.) 

168. Letter (in Burmese with translation in Dutch) from 
the Viceroy of Pegu. Says that a certain vessel of Padao 
Miozage which sailed from Pegu for Bengal having met with bad 
weather at sea, lost its masts, yards, etc., and got the damages 
repaired. Requests that the cargo in the vessel may be sold 
at the current price of Bengal for the purpose of defraying the 
repair charges and that should the proceeds of the sale be 
insufficient for the purpose the vessel may be allowed to return 
to Pegu. The balance due shall be paid by the writer (the 
Viceroy) himself. Dated, Rangoon, 2nd February, 1809. (Pers. 
O.R., 6th March, 1809, No. 180.) 

169. Letter (in Burmese with a Persian translation) from 
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the King of Pegu. Requests that 5,000 visas of saltpetre and 
200 guns may be sent to him. (Pers. O.R., March, 1809, 
No. 233.) 

170. General Ochtcrlony forwards for the consideration of 
the Governor-General a letter (in Sanskrit) from Amar Singh 
Thappa. (Pers. O.R., 4th January, 1815.) 

Specimens of Repairing Work done in the Imperial 
Record Department 

171. Manuscripts illustrating the evil effects of repairing 
documents with white tracing paper. (H.D. Pub., 9th October, 
1806, No. 35.) 

172. The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off and 
repaired with chiffon. (H.D. Pub., 11th November, 1782, No. 6.) 

173. Specimen of repair with Japanese tissue paper. (P.C. 
14th March, 1823, No. 45.) 

174. Specimen of a chiffon repair. (P.C., 29 March, 1823, 
No. 36.) 

175. Document laminated with cellulose acetate foil (done 
by the National Archives, Washington, U.S.A.). P.C., 2nd June, 
1825, No. 24 (12 sheets). A repaired manuscript volume 
illustrating how the isolated sheets of damaged volumes can be 
mended and made up into sections with guards to have a durable 
and flexible binding. (Beng. Pub. Cons., 1758, SI., No. 9.) 

176. A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. 
(This book was hopelessly damaged by larvae.) (Annals of the 
College of Fort William.) 


THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 
Note shouting Details of Manuscript 

Persian Manuscript Diary (12"x7i") of the Oudh kings 
from the reign of Saadat AIT Khan (1798-1814) to Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar (1814-1819), written by Munshi Suraj Bhan Waqia Nawis, 
containing: 

1. Letter from Her Highness Bahu Begam, wife of Shuja- 
ud-daula, Nawab Vazir of Oudh and the mother of Nawab 
Asaf-ud-daula Bahadur to Their Excellencies the Governor- 
General of India and the Resident and their reply. 

2. Letters from His Majesty Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, King 
of Oudh, to the Governor- General of India and the reply. 

2 
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3. Commercial and political engagements between the East 
India Company and the kings of Oudh. 

4. Other important events which occurred on the day or 
month of the years in the days when the kings of Oudh were 
rulers, such as, sending gifts to London, giving money to the 
East India Company, Coronation of the kings of Oudh. 

This book was included in the Library of Nawab Rukn-ud- 
daula, son of the late Nawab Saadat All Khan, who died as a 
State prisoner at the time of the Mutiny in 1857. 

List of Manuscripts 

1. Story of Bhoj Raj in Persian. 

2. Tajik-e-ra-Dakhan. 

3. Roznamah-i-Alamgir (Diary of Aurangzeb) and Kuliyet- 
i-Masnavi — a collection of Persian poems. 

4. A manuscript containing an historical discourse of 
Alamgir’s time. 

5. A manuscript of Afzul Khan’s history. 

6. A Persian manuscript recording in chronological order 
the outstanding events in the history of Islam and based on a 
history called Tarikh Shahid-i-Sadiq. 

List of Coins 

1. Coin of Ali I, Adil Shah (copper). 

2. Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah (copper). 

3. Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah (copper). 


THE PATNA MUSEUM 

Paintings of the Patna School , 1 9th Century A.D. 

1. Portrait of a woman holding a hand-fan in her right 
hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3" x 2£' r . 

2. Portrait of a woman with a white dog on her lap and a 

squirrel on her left shoulder. Painting on ivory. Size, 3 x2$". 

3. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her 
right hand and a flower in her left. Painting on ivory. Size, 
3J' x 2V. 

4. Bust of a woman with curly hair. Painting on ivory. 
Size, 2" x If". 

5. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her right 
hand, in reclining posture. Painting on ivory. Size, X 2\”. 
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6. Bust of a woman holding hukka in her right hand. 
Painting on ivory. Size, 2\ w X 2\". 

7. Portrait of a princess, seated, wearing crown and holding 
hukka in her right hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3' x 2\". 

8. Painting on paper of a male and a female going on 
pilgrimage (Tirtha Jatra). Size, 7' x 5". 

9. Painting on paper of a mendicant playing on a stringed 
instrument. Size 8i* x 6J*. 

10. Painting on paper of a woman, seated, with a standing 
child (the child is caressing a dog) and a female attendant. The 
lady is holding hukka in her right hand. Size, 6j* x 6J". 

11. Four-handed goddess Kali standing on the prostrate 
Mahadeva. Painting on ivory. Size, 6' X 5". 

12. Krishna with Gopis. Painting on paper. Size, X 3i*. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, BIJAPUR 
List of Coins 
Adil Shahi Coins 

1. Copper Coin of Ali I, Adil Shah. 

2. Copper Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

3. Copper Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah. 

Bahamani Coins 

4. Copper Coin of Muhammad Shah, Bahamani. 

5. Copper Coin of Firoz Shah, Bahamani. 

6. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah I, Bahamani. 

7. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah II, Bahamani. 

Mughal Coins 

8. Copper Coin of Akbar, (Namol mint). 

9. Gold coin of Emperor Akbar, square type (Agra mint, 
in the 12th year after adoption of Din-i-lahi). 

Vtjayanagar Coins 

10. Gold. Varaha of Sadasiva Raya. 

11. Gold. Three Swami. (Varaha.) 

12. Gold (Kodur Treasure-trove, Varaha (Nellore District). 
Gold coin assigned to the Pallava king, Mahendravarman I 

(about 618 A.t>.) bearing the legend, ‘Katachitra,’ or ‘Katachinu’ 
in Pallava-Chalukyan. 
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3. Commercial and political engagements between the East 
India Company and the kings of Oudh. 

4. Other important events which occurred on the day or 
month of the years in the days when the kings of Oudh were 
rulers, such as, sending gifts to London, giving money to the 
East India Company, Coronation of the kings of Oudh. 

This book was included in the Library of Nawab Rukn-ud- 
daula, son of the late Nawab Saadat All Khan, who died as a 
State prisoner at the time of the Mutiny in 1857. 

List of Manuscripts 

1. Story of Bhoj Raj in Persian. 

2. Tajik-e-ra-Dakhan. 

3. Roznamah-i-AIamgir (Diary of Aurangzeb) and Kuliyet- 
i-Masnavi — a collection of Persian poems. 

4. A manuscript containing an historical discourse of 
Alamgir’s time. 

5. A manuscript of Afzul Khan’s history. 

6. A Persian manuscript recording in chronological order 
the outstanding events in the history of Islam and based on a 
history called Tarikh Shahid-i-Sadiq. 

List of Coins 

1. Coin of AH I, Adil Shah (copper). 

2. Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah (copper). 

3. Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah (copper). 


THE PATNA MUSEUM 

Paintings of the Patna School , 19th Century A.D, 

1. Portrait of a woman holding a hand-fan in her right 
hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3" x 2f". 

2. Portrait of a woman with a white dog on her lap and a 

squirrel on her left shoulder. Painting on ivory. Size, 3 x2f ". 

3. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her 
right hand and a flower in her left. Painting on ivory. Size, 
3|* X 2V. 

4. Bust of a woman with curly hair. Painting on ivory. 
Size, 2" x If". 

5. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her right 
hand, in reclining posture. Painting on ivory. Size, 3}” X 2k”. 
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6. Bust of a woman holding hukka in her right hand. 
Painting on ivory. Size, 2f' X 2i". 

7. Portrait of a princess, seated, wearing crown and holding 
hukka in her right hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3" x 2J". 

8. Painting on paper of a male and a female going on 
pilgrimage (Tirtha Jatra). Size, 7' x 5*. 

9. Painting on paper of a mendicant playing on a stringed 
instrument. Size 8^' x 6J'. 

10. Painting on paper of a woman, seated, with a standing 
child (the child is caressing a dog) and a female attendant. The 
lady is holding hukka in her right hand. Size, 61' x 6J". 

11. Four-handed goddess Kali standing on the prostrate 
Mahadeva. Painting on ivory. Size, 6' x 5". 

12. Krishna with Gopis. Painting on paper. Size, x 3 Y. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, BIJAPUR 
List of Coins 
Adil Shahi Coins 

1. Copper Coin of Ali I, Adil Shah. 

2. Copper Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

3. Copper Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah. 

Bahamani Coins 

4. Copper Coin of Muhammad Shah, Bahamani. 

5. Copper Coin of Ficoz Shah, Bahamani. 

6. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah I, Bahamani. 

7. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah II, Bahamani. 

Mughal Coins 

8. Copper Coin of Akbar, (Namol mint). 

9. Gold coin of Emperor Akbar, square type (Agra mint, 
in the 12th year after adoption of Din-i-lahi). 

Vijayanagar Coins 

10. Gold. Varaha of Sadasiva Raya. 

11. Gold. Three Swami. (Varaha.) 

12. Gold (Kodur Treasure- trove, Varaha (Nellore District). 
Gold coin assigned to the Pallava king, Mahendravarman I 

(about 618 A.D.) bearing the legend, ‘Katachitra,’ or ‘Katachinu’ 
in Pallava-Chalukyan. 
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East India Company Arcot Rupees 

13. Silver Rupee of East India Company, Arcot (Madras 
mint). 

14. Silver East India Company Arcot Rupee (Calcutta 
mint). 

15. Silver East India Company Arcot Half-Rupee. 
(Madras mint). 

List of Paintings 

1. Portrait bust (11" x 8") of Ali II, Adil Shah, painted in 
profile. He is shown wearing a gray coat and a yellow turban, 
and holding a white flower. 

2. Portrait (8"x 6£") of Chand Bibi, wife of Ali I, Adil Shah, 
in profile, seated to the right. She is shown holding a sherbat 
flask in her right hand and a small cup in her left; wearing 
orange coloured payjamah striped with gold, a gold embroidered 
angiya and a peshwaz and jewels and ornaments of various 
description. 

3. Portrait (12V x 8") of the mother of Ali II, Adil Shah, 
who was an Abyssinian. She is shown sitting to the right in a 
garden pavilion. Seated opposite to her is a maid with a lute. Near 
her are placed refreshments. In the foreground is a bubbling 
fountain with swans and gold fish swimming in the water; in 
the background is a row of trees and flower beds. 

4. Portrait (10" X 7") of Rambhavati, mistress of Muham- 
mad Adil Shah. She is shown standing after bathing on a low stool 
set with gems, wrapping a diaphanous mauve coloured sari round 
her person; water pots in the background (which is unfinished). 

5. Portrait (6|" X 3£") of Taj Sultana Begam, wife of 
Ibrahim II, and Zahra Sultana, her daughter promenading. 

6. Portrait (5£* X 3") of Sultan Muhi-ud-din Pir of Bagh- 
dad, a highly honoured Muhammadan saint, draped in green. 

7. Portrait (8 X 5 J") of Malik Ambar Habshi of Ahmed- 
nagar, in profile, standing to the right. He wears Mughal court- 
dress. holds in front of him a long sword, and has a katar stuck 
in his girdle. The name is written in Persian characters on 
the top. 
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Stone and Copper Inscriptions 

1. An impression of an inscription on stone, found at Kayar, 
in Berar. It is in Brahmi characters of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. It is an aphorism of the Jain religion. 

2. An impression of the copper plate of VindhySakti Vaka- 
taka of the 4th century A.D. It was found in Berar. The major 
portion is in Maharastri of the period and a section is in 
Sanskrit. 

3. An impression of an inscription of the Sth or 6th century 
a.d. from the temples at Markanda, C.P. 

4. An impression of the stone inscription of the 11th 
century a.d. from Dongargaon in Berar belonging to Jagaddeo 
Paramar of Dhara in Sanskrit. 

5. An impression of a stone inscription in the Bhadranaga 
temple at Bhandak, in C.P. It is in Marathi of the 12th century 

A.D. 

6. An impression of the copper plates unearthed at Sirsa 
in Berar. They belong to Govind III, Rastrakuta of the 9th 
century a.d. 

Antiquarian Finds 

7. Photos of the seals found at Mahurzari in C.P. The seals 
belong to the Gupta period, i.e., the 4th century a.d. 

8. Photos of the temples at Markanda in C.P. The inscrip- 
tions show that the temples are earlier than the 5 th century a.d. 
General Cunningham remarks that the architecture and the statues 
therein are superior to those of Khajuraho Temples. 

Documents of the Mughal Period 

9. Wasalat (revenue statement) giving the income of the 
villages in the jaghir of one Kamuruddin Khan in Berar. 
(1536 a.d.) 

10. Dharmapatra (a grant) to one Nagthakur of Darwha 
in Berar in modiscript. (1540 a.d.) 

11. Ek Harfi (revenue statement) of Pergana Papal in Berar 
in 1681 a.d. in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

12. Ek Harp of Perganah Ner in Berar. (1698 A.D.) 

13. Ek Harfi of Pergana Darwha in Berar in Persian. 
(1686 A.D.) Each page of the statement bears the seal of 
Aurangzeb. 
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The Nizams of Hyderabad 

14. A sanad issued by Chinkilid Khan, father of the founder 
of the Nizam’s State, to one Sadaghis Pandit of Talegaon in 
Berar. 

15. A Persian manuscript containing Gulistan, Boston and 
the Dewan of the first Nizam. It is valuable for its caligraphy. 
It was written in the regime of Nabob Namdarkhan of Ellichpur. 

The Marathas and the Rajas of Satara 

16. Sanads and orders issued by Shahu Maharaj to Kanhoji 
Bhonsle, Sultanji Nimbalkar and several other sardars. 

17. A list of darbar expenses in 1743 A.D., No. 5 in the 
reign of Shahu Maharaj. 

The Rajas of Nagpur 

18. Sanads and orders of Raghuji I and II, Janoji, Mudhoji 
and Sabaji, Nos. 5. 

The Coin Cabinet 

19. The cabinet contains Sassanian coins found in Berar, 
copper coins of Bahmarti kings, Mughal emperors and the 
Nizams of Hyderabad. Thirty in number. 

17-12-1940 


THE BARODA STATE 
The State Record Department 

1. Statement (copy) showing the territories in Gujerat kept 
by the Peshwa in the partition of Gujerat between him and the 
Gaikwad. 1751 a.d. 

2. Letter from Peshwa Madhavrao II to Fattesingh Gaik- 
wad informing him the glad news of the accession of Shahu II 
on the throne. Dated 17-12-1778. 

3. Letter, dated 16-7-1791, from Tukoji Holkar to Manaji- 
rao protesting against Sevaram’s invasion of Dongarpur State as 
being against the usual practice and requesting him (Manajirao) 
to arrange to return the bonds or cash taken by Seva ram from 
the Dongarpur chieftain. It bears the seal of Tukojirao Holkar. 

4. Letter from Govindrao Gaikwad to the Peshwa, express- 
ing his agreement with certain conditions imposed on him by 
the latter. Dated at Yervada, near Poona, 20-11-1793. 
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5- Letter, dated 17-4-1795, from Daulatrao Shindc to 
Govindrao Gaik wad informing him that a Brahmin culprit 
named Bhavanishankcr has fled to Rajpipla limits and requesting 
him to warn the Raja of Rajpipla to hand over the three persons 
kidnapped and the property looted by Bhavanishankcr from 
Shukla-teerth in the Broach Pargana. It bears the seal of 
Daulatrao Shindhe. 

6. Sanad from Maharaja Govindrao Gaikwad to Anandrao 
Mahadeo for the village of Jafarpur. This is in Gujerati. 
Date 29-12-1798. 

7. Articles of agreement between the East India Company 
and Maharaja Anandrao Gaikwad dated at Cambay, 6th June, 
1802. Signatures of Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay; 
Raoji Apaji.Dewan of Baroda; A. Walker, the Resident; and Sayad 
Kamal-ud-din Husain and seals of the Company and the Maharaja. 

8. Office copy of the will and testament of Gangadhar 
Shastri Patwardhan, dated 9-12-1813, the original being deposited 
with the Resident. The writer’s fear expressed at the end that 
perhaps he would soon join the gods came strangely true by his 
murder on 14-7-1815. An English abstract of the will accom- 
panies. 

9. Kharita dated 19-2-1819 from the Company to Maharaja 
Anandrao Gaikwad informing the latter of the exemption from 
the payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 4 lakhs payable to the 
Peshwa by the Gaikwad. 

10. Passports for persons. Obverse side. The reverse 
side contains a Marathi translation of the English contents on 
the obverse. Dated 5-12-1821. 

11. Passports for persons. The reverse side contains a 
Marathi translation of the English contents on the obverse. 
Dated 5-12-1821. 

12. Passport for property issued by the Resident at Baroda 
to the Maharaja of Baroda. Dated 28-2-1822. 

13. A monster petition to Maharaja Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, 
from the noblemen, merchants and other gentry of Baroda 
beseeching him to dissuade Veniram Aditram Himmat-bahadar 
from his intention of leaving the ministership of the State and 
going on pilgrimage. The petition contains nearly 4Q0 
signatures. Dated 4-11-1836. 

14. Sanad from the Supreme Government of British India 
to His Highness the Maharaja Khanderao Gaikwad granting 
the House the right to adopt a successor on failure of natural 
heirs. Date (not given on the parchment) 11-3-1862. Seal of 
the Government. 
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15. Covering letter in Marathi from the Governor of 
Bombay to His Highness the Maharaja Khanderao Gaik wad 
accompanying the sanad of adoption. Date 17-4-1862. 

16. Newspaper cuttings. 1823 a.d. 

17. Newspaper cuttings. 1867-70 A.d. 

Oriental Institute 

18. Shahuraj Kirtipratha Manjari Sarga I by Kavindra 
Govind Nevaskar. (Marathi). Date not given. 

19. Shivapuran, being a part of the Anupuran by Kavindra 
Govind Deodatt Nevaskar. (Pages not in order.) Sanskrit. 
Date not given. 

20. Shivakavya by Purushottam Pandit of Poona. Shake 
1743 (1821 a.d.). 

21. Bhaskarvilaskavya by Jagganatha, written by Upendra. 
Date not given. 

22. Sanskrit poem, Bhalana Vamsa Varnanam, from Ana- 
hilpur. Date not given. 

23. Rajvamshavali. Date not given. 

State Record Department 

COINS 

24. Silver Rupee, Anandrao Gaikwad, (1800-1819). 

25. Silver Rupee, Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, (1819-1847). 

26. Copper pice, Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, (1819-1847). 

27. Silver Rupee, Half-Rupee and Quarter-Rupee, Ganpat- 
rao Gaikwad, (1847-1856). 

28. Copper pice and Half-pice, Ganpatrao Gaikwad, 
(1847-1856). 

29. Silver Rupees and Half-Rupees, Khanderao Gaikwad, 
(1856-1870). 

30. Copper Pice, Khanderao Gaikwad, (1856-1870). 

31. Silver Rupee, Half-Rupee and Quarter- Rupee, Malhar- 
rao Gaikwad, (1870-1875). 

32. Copper pice, Malharrao Gaikwad, (1870-1875). 

33. Copper Half-Anna, pice and pie, Sayajirao III, 
Gaikwad, (1875-1939). 


//- 



THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT JODHPUR 

Historical Letters 

1. Two photographs of a letter, dated 11th day of the dark 
half of Vaisakh, V.S., 1775, of Maharana Sangramsingh of 
Udaipur, addressed to Maharaja Ajitsingh of Jodhpur, congratulat- 
ing him on installing Rafiuddarjat upon the throne of Delhi and 
abolishing the tax, cailed/ae/o, imposed on Hindus and removing 
the restrictions at their sacred places. 

2. Two photographs of a letter of Maharana Arsi (Arisingh) 
of Udaipur, dated 11th day of the dark half of Vaisakh, V.S., 
1827, addressed to Maharaja tUjiysiugh of Jodhpur for presenting 
him the district of Godwar and requesting early help to subdue 
the internal intrigues of Mewar. 

3. Letter of Maharana Arsi (Arisingh) of Udaipur dated 
12th day of the dark half of Vaisakh, V.S., 1827, addressed to 
Maharaja Bijaysingh of Jodhpur, thanking the Maharaja for 
his letter and requesting early help. 

4. Two photographs of an old Imperial sanad, dated 9th 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 17th year of his reign, (i.e., 7th August, 1775 
A.t>.), granted by Emperor Shah Alam II to Maharaja Bijaysingh 
of Jodhpur, mentioning the grant of Raisina (New Delhi) as the 
hereditary jagir to the said Maharaja. 


SARASWATI NKETAN, INDORE 

Historical Letters 

1. Letter from the Peshwa Bajirao I to Ranoji Sindhia 
(1735) regarding the appointment of Vithal Trimbak as the 
accountant of Pargana Padadur. 

2. Letter from Madhavrao Narayan Peshwa to Balaji 
Janardan (Nana Fadnavis) (1788) regarding a dispute over the 
possession of the village, Palsi. 

3. Letter from Ahalyabai Holkar to Tukojirao Holkar 
(1795) intimating the despatch of certain records under cover of 
cloth with Appaji Ramrao. 

4. Letter from Tukoji Holkar to Ramrao Appaji (1796) 
ordering the payment of a loan taken from Hari Jog. 

5. Letter from Lakshmibai Sindhia to horsemen of the 
Pagah battalion (1798) ordering them not to trouble the villagers 
for forage, etc. 

6. Letter from Daulatrao Sindhia to Ambaji Inglia 
(1798-99) ordering him to evacuate the Mahal with his cavalry 
and not to disturb the peace of the place. 



FROM S. C. GOSWAMI, ESQ., I.S.O., BA., B.T., 

Inspector of Schools, Assam Valley Circle 

1. A jarmart relating to a land-grant given to the temple 
of Umananda at Gauhati. 


THE MYSORE PALACE 

The Exhibits are on view in the interior of the 
Jaganmohan Palace 


THE MYSORE RESIDENCY ARCHIVES 

Records of Historical Interest, 1799-1865 

1. Catalogue of the Library of Tippu Sultan (in Persian), 
prepared by Major Ogg, in January, 1800. 

2. Letter, dated the 14th September, 1800, from Colin 
Mackenzie to Sir Barry Close, Resident in Mysore, invoking his 
help in gathering historical information about the Mysore State. 

3. London Gazette Extraordinary, dated the 1 0th October, 
1801, announcing the conclusion of peace between England and 
France. 

4. Letter, dated the 7th August, 1804, from Lord William 
Bentinck to the Resident in Mysore. 

5. Letter, dated the 27th December, 1804, from Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, to Major Wilks. 

6. Letter, dated the 10th April, 1806, from Mountstuart 
Elphinstone to Major Wilks. 

7. Copy of the Minute of the Commander-in-Chief, dated 
the 19th December, 1806, recording the grounds on which it 
was decided to station permanently British Forces in Bangalore. 

8. Orders of the Government of Madras issued in April, 
1807, constituting a committee to enquire into the unhealthi- 
ness of Seringapatam. 

9. Proclamation, dated the 9th August, 1809, issued by 
the Government of Madras in connection with the ‘White 
Mutiny’. 

10. Letter, dated the 13th October, 1814, from Lieut.-Col. 
Marriott to the Resident in Mysore, regarding land tenure in 
Bangalore. 

11. Orders of the Quartermaster- General, issued in 1815, 
on the question of land tenure in Bangalore. 
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12. Orders of the Government of Madras, dated the 7th 
January, 1817, regarding the Pindarcc menace. 

13. Statement, dated the 2nd July, 1817, bearing the sig- 
nature of Arthur Henry Cole, Resident in Mysore. 

14. Letter, dated the 2nd January, 1818, from Sir Thomas 
Munro to Arthur Henry Cole. 

15. Letter, dated the 24th June, 1819, from Sir John Mal- 
colm to the Resident in Mysore. 

16. Letter, dated the 8th November, 1819, from the Abbd 
Dubois to Arthur Henry Cole. 

17. Letter, dated the 3rd August, 1820, from the Abb£ 
Dubois to Arthur Henry Cole, requesting him to forward a 
copy of his work on Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, to 
the Court of Directors. 

18. Copy of the AbWs letter dated the 3rd August, 1820, 
to the Court of Directors, presenting them with a copy of his 
work. 

19. Letter, dated the 1st November, 1820, from Prince 
Yaseen, one of the sons of Tippu Sultan, to Arthur Henry Cole. 

20. Sketch prepared in 1822, showing the site for the 
Royal Artillery at Bangalore. 

21. Letter, dated the 10th January, 1823, from J. Jollie to 
Arthur Henry Cole, regarding coffee cultivation in the Mysore 
State. 

22. Memorandum of instructions (copy) drawn by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1821, for the guidance of his assistants. 

23. Circular letter, dated the 26th January, 1825, from the 
Court of Directors, prohibiting the Company’s servants from 
engaging in trade. 

24. Letter, dated the 14th August, 1834, from the Imperial 
Government to the Resident in Mysore, bearing the signature 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

25. Letter, dated the 12th September, 1842, bearing the 
signature of Sir Mark Cubbon. 

26. Letter, dated the 6th July, 1850, from Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Sir Mark Cubbon, inviting him for 
his birthday celebrations. 

27. Letter, dated the 29th October, 1853, from Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Sir Mark Cubbon, regarding 
the celebration of the anniversary of His Highness’ 60th 
birthday. 

28. Copy of letter from Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadi- 
yar III to Lord Canning, expressing His Highness’ gratification 
on the suppression of the Mutiny of 1857. 
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29. Copy of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 and 
the covering letter to the Resident from the Imperial Government. 

30. Copy of Kharita , dated the 31st December, 1S5S, from 
Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Queen Victoria, congra- 
tulating her on her assuming the Government of the territories of 
India. 

31. Letter, dated the 3rd May, I860, from the leading 
citizens of Bangalore Cantonment to Sir Mark Cubbon, inviting 
him to witness the celebrations arranged by them to give 
expression to their feelings of joy in that his resignation was not 
accepted by the Government. 

32. Address presented to Sir Mark Cubbon by the citizens 
of Mysore, in February, 1861. 

33. Address presented to Sir Mark Cubbon by the citizens 
of Coorg, in February, 1861. 


THE GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL LIBRARY 
MYSORE 

Historical Manuscripts 

1. Cltikkadevarajara Vamsa- 

vali ... ... Tirumalarya No. K. 112. 

2. Chikkadevaraya Saptapadi „ K.A. 48. 

3. («) Keladi Nripa Vijaya Linganna ... „ K. 26. 

(b) Kcladirayara Vanuavali „ K.A. 265. 

4. Rajendra Vijaya ... „ K. 352. 

5. Kampilarayara Charitre... „ K. 387. 


6. Kumar aramana Sdngatya 

Nanjundakavi 

K. 12. 

7. Kumatiramana Kathe ... 

8. Kadirerayara Puna Vrit- 

Gancakavi 


tanta 

9. Vertupurada Kshatriyara 


„ K.A. 126. 

Varhsavali ... 


„ K.B. 424. 

10. Buhkarayara Charitre ... 


„ K.A. 127. 

11. Bijjalaraja Charitre 

Dharanindra 

„ K.A. 125. 

12. Hole Honnuru Kaipiyattu 

13. Mysuru Doregala Pttn'a 


„ K.A. 274. 

Vamsabhyudaya 

14. Kollapurada Samantaraja- 

Tjiimmappa ... 

„ K.A. 273. 

eharitam 

PArIswara 

„ K.A. 266. 

15. Biligi Arasara Charitre ... 


„ K.A. 268. 

16. Rajavali Kathe ... 

Deyaciiandra 

„ K.A. 65. 
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17. Bhujabali Chatitre 

Panchabana ... 

„ K.A. 240. 

IS. Jhanabhdskara Charitrc ... 

Nemanna 

„ K.A. 235. 

19. Manikyastcami Charitre ... 

Nagappa 

„ K.A. 235. 

20. Mahakotmcara Charitre... 


„ K.A. 231. 

21. Rtidra Bhdrata 

Chamaraja ... 

„ K.A. 190. 

22. Vajrakumara Charitre ... 

Brahmakavi ... 

„ K.A. 235. 

23. Arthasastra ... 

ClIANAKYA 

„ 3230. 

24. Arthasastra icith Bhavasa - 



mitika 


„ 3231. 


GOVERNMENT MUSEUM, BANGALORE 
Historical Letters etc . 

1. Takid (order) of Dc\van Purniah in Kannada. 

2. Takids on yekke leaf (1838 a.d.) produced by Inamdars 
of Chikkaballapur. 

3. Specimen of a Kadjan or Kadita (180 years old.) 

4. Cubit measure (20 inches long) used under Dewan 
Purniah for survey of Inam lands. 

5. Palm leaf grant in Kannada issued by Sivappa Naik of 
Bednor. 

6. Autograph letter of the Duke of Wellington. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MYSORE 
Copper Plates — Originals 

1. Kadamba. — Vijayasiva Mandhatri Varma, c. 5th Cen- 
tury, Old Kannada characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C. VII, 
Sk. 29.) 

Records the gift of land in the village Kodmala. 

2. Kalinga Ganga. — Devendra Varma, c. 700 a.d. Old 
Kannada characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C. IX, Dl. 140.) 

Records the grant of Sidhata village for the worship, incense 
and offerings of Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka, to Ratuka, a 
resident of Palukosu. 

3. Ganga.— Marasimha, 962 a.d. Old Kannada characters, 
Sanskrit language. (Ref. M.AM. 1921, p. 18.) 

Records the gift of a village named Bagiyur and gives a 
complete genealogy of the Ganga dynasty. 

4. Punnata. — Skandavarma, about 500 a.d. Kannada 
characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref: MJI.R. 1936, p. 126.) 
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Gives the genealogy of Punnata kings and records the gift 
of a village named Muttalaviyur while encamped at Dhavala- 
pura. 

5. Rashtrakuta. — Prabhutavarsha, 812 a.d. Old Kannada 
characters, Sanskrit mostly and a few lines in Kannada. (Ref. 
E.C. XII, Gubbi, 61.) 

Records the gift of a village for a Jaina temple at Saligrama. 

6. Chalukya. — Vinayaditya, 692 a.d. Old Kannada charac- 
ters and Sanskrit language. (Ref: E.C. VIII, Sorab 571.) 

Refers to a war between the Chalukyas and Pallavas and 
records the grant of a village, Saltvoge. 

7. Chola. — Rajendra Chola, 1079 a.d. Tamil and Grantha 
characters, Tamil language. (Ref: E.C. Ill, Tn. 94.) 

Records the grant by the king in the 15th year of Kulatur 
in Nikarili-Cholamandala to one Cholandan, who, having taken 
its possession constructed a temple and a tank. 

8. Santara. — Vinayaditya Santaraja, c. 700 a.d. Old 
Kannada characters and Sanskrit and Hale Kannada language. 
(Ref. M.A.R. 1908, p. 6.) 

Records a grant made by the daughter of the Mandalika of 
Kilkunda and the wife of the Yuvaraja of the Kasyapa gotra 
and the Lunar race. 

9. Hoysala. — Vishnuvardhana, 1 1 1 7 a.d. Kannada charac- 
ters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C. V, Belur 71.) 

Records the consecration of the great temple at Velapura, etc. 

10. Vijayanagar. — Harihara II, 1376 a.d. Nandi Nagari 
characters, partly Sanskrit and partly Kannada language. 
(Ref. E.C. IV, Yedatore 46.) 

Records the grant of an agrahara called Bukkarajapura. 

11. Vijayanagar. — Saluva Immadi Nrisimha, 1493 a.d. 
Nagari characters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. M.A.R. 1924, 
p. 96.) 

Gives the genealogy of the Saluva Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
and records the grant of the village Chakenahalli to Brahmins. 

12. Vijayanagar. — Krishnadevaraya, 1519 A.d. Nandi 
Nagari characters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C. V, Chenna- 
rayapatna 167.) 

Records the grant of the village Sanaba to a Brahmin named 
Basavadikshita, the royal preceptor. 

13. Mysore. — Kanthirava Narasaraja, 1639 a.d. Dev3 
Nagari characters and partly Sanskrit and partly Kannada 
language. (Ref. E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 198.) 

Denotes the grant of Sejjagana-halli on the Kapila river to 
various Brahmans giving it the new name Narasarajapura. 
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14. Keladi. — Basappa Nayaka, a.d. 1702. Kannada 
characters and language. (Ref. E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 117.) 

Records the creation of an agrahara by Basappa Nayak of 
Keladi for learned Brahmans. 

Lithic Records— Estampages 

1. Private Grant. — About 650-700, Sravanabclgola. (Ref. 
E.C. II (Rev) 31, 32.) 

Tells us that Santisena muni renovated the Jaina faith 
which had greatly prospered under Bhadrabahu and Chandra - 
gupta and declined afterwards. Santisena died by Sallekhana 
on the mountain at Belgula. Records also a similar death of 
Singa Nandi Gurvadigal. 

2. Private Grant.— c. 650 a.d. (Ref. E.C. II (Rev.), 2.) 
Records the death by samadhi of Jaina gurus Kanakasena . 

and Baladeva-muni at Sravanabelgola. 

3. Ganga. — Sripurusha, c. 800 a.d., Devarahalli. (Ref. 
Mji.R. 1930, p. 176.) 

The earliest lithic record giving the genealogy of the Ganga 
kings. 

4. Ganga. — Ereyappa, c. 910 a.d., Chikka-Hansoge. (Ref. 
M.A.R. 1914, p. 38.) 

Death by samadhi of the Jaina teacher Elacharya and setting 
up of the nishadhige or tomb-stone for him by his disciple 
Ashtopavasa-kalneledevar. 

5. Ganga. — Sivamara, Vijayapura. (Ref. M.A.R. 1912, 
p. 36.) 

Some grant to the twelve of Kiru-Pelnagara. 

6. Ganga. — Nitimarga II, 933 a.d., Talkad. (Ref. M.A.R. 
1912, p. 37.) 

Records the repairs of a tank at Talkad. 

7. Ganga. — Gangavajra or Marasimha, c. 940 a.d., Srava- 
nabelgola. (Ref. E.C. II, Rev., p. 138.) 

Records the death of a warrior named Boyiga in a battle 
between the Ganga prince Gangavajra on the one side and 
Vaddega and Koneyaganga on the other. 

8. CHALUKYA. — Vinayaditya Rajasraya, c. 685 A.D., Belgavi. 
(Ref. E.C. VIII, Shikarpur 154.) 

Records some grant by some official of Pogilli Sendraka 
Maharaja, Governor of Nagarakhanda. 

9. Chalukya. — Ranapakarasa, c. 808, (Minor Branch) 
(Ref. 1909, p. 14.) 

Tells us that Sriyappa and Aiyappa granted portions of their 
gardens to the eastern basadi. 
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10. Chalukya. — Jayasingadeva, 1036 a.d., Belgavi. (Ref. 
E.C. VII, Shikarpur 126.) 

Grant by Lakulisvara Pandita for the service of the 
Panchalinga temple at Belgavi. 

11. Kalaciiurya. — Sankamadeva, 1197 a.d., Belgavi. (Ref. 
E.C. VII, Shikarpur 96.) 

Records a grant by the king during his visit to Belligavi of 
the village Kiruballigave for the temple of Kedaresvara at Bel- 
gavi under the advice of the Saiva priest, Rajaguru Vamasakti. 

12. Hoysala. — Ballala II, 1200 a.d., Gijihalli. (Ref. 
M.A.R. 1918, p. 46.) 

Certain gaudas of Gijihalli granted an Umbali to Jedara 
Dasimayya’s son Kati Gauda for having built a tank near 
Murihindi. 

13. V lj AY AN AG ar. Harihara I, 1346 a.d., Sringeri. (Ref. 
E.C. VI, Sringeri I.) 

Records the grant of some villages to the ascetic Bharati 
Tirtha of Sringeri by Harihara I and his brothers. 

14. VijayanAGAr. — Bukka I, 1368 a.d., Haromuchchadi. 
(Ref. E.C. VII, Sk. 281.) 

The minister Madhava Mantri, disciple of Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti, made a grant of the village Muchchundi to Kasmira 
Brahmins. 

15. Mysore. — Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 1729 a.d., 
Mysore City. 

Records construction of the Prasanna Krishnaswamy temple 
at Mysore by the king. 


Numismatics 

Original Coins of Vijayanagar and Mysore 
Vijayanagar 

Harihara. 

Bukka. 

Deva Raya. 

MalUkarjuna. 

Krishna Raya. 

Achyuta Rap. 

Tirumala Raya. 

Venkatapati Raya. 

Anonymous. 

Vijayanagar Provincial Types. 


/^ro 
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Mysore 

Kanthirava Narasa Raja. 

Chikkadeva Raja. 

Hyder Ali. 

Tipu Sultan. 

Krishnaraja III. 

Architecture and Sculpture — Photographs 

1. Belur, Kesava Temple. — S.-E. view. 

2. — Narasimha pillar. 

3. — Sculptured screen. Narasimha I. 

4. — Carlike niche. 

5. — Details of friezes. 

6. — North doorway. 

7. — East doorway. 

8. — Bracket figure. 

9. — Sukhanasi doorway. 

10. — View of pillars in Nawaranga. 

11. — Bracket figure. 

12. Somanathpur, Kesava Temple. — East view. 

13. — Perforated screen and detail of friezes. 

14. — West view of tower. 

15. — View of north tower. 

16. — Ceiling. 

17. — Venugopala. 

18. — Janardhana. 

19. — Wall details. 

20. — Wall details. 

21. Halebid, Hoysalesvara Temple. — North view. 


22. 

— 

West view. 

23. 

— 

Side view. 

24. 

— 

East view — middle. 

25. 

— 

South doorway. 

26. 

— 

East doorway. 

27. 

— 

Annapurna and other figures. 

28. 

— 

Govardhanadhari. 

29. 

— 

Arjuna shooting. 

30. 

— 

Interior view. 

31. 

— 

Ganesa. 

32. 

— 

Narasimha and other figures. 

33. 

— 

North-east view. 

34. 

Kedaresvara Temple. — East view. 

35. 

— 

West view. 
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36. Kedaresvara Temple. — South view. 

37. — North view. 

38. — Dancing Sarasvati. 

39. — Annapurna. 

40. Talkad, Vaidyesvara Temple. — South view. 

41. — East doorway. 

42. Belavadi, Viranarayan Temple. — S.E. view. 

43. — Figure. 

44. — Yoganarasimha. 

45. — Ceiling. 

46. Saligrama. — Jina figure. 

47. Belgavi, Tripurantesvara Temple. — Sukhnasi doorway. 

48. Kubatur, Kaitabhesvara Temple. — South view. 

49. Madhugiri. — North-east view of hill with temples in 

the foreground. 

50. — East view of hill. 

51. Kausika — Kesava figure. 

52. Harihar, Harihareswara Temple. — Interior temple of 

Navaranga. 

53. Harihar — Navaranga doorway. 

54. HarnahaJli, Someswara Temple — Ceiling. 

55. — Narasimha Temple — Ceiling. 

56. Nuggihalli Narasimha Temple. — North view. 

57. — Rati and Manmatha. 

58. Hullekere, Kesava Temple. — Top of stone tower. 

59. Nonavinakere, Gopalakrishna Temple. — Processional 

images. 

60. Kampadahalli — View of bastis. 

61. — Ceiling in Santinatha basti. 

62. Vighnasante — Top of tower. 

63. Sivaganga — View of hill. 

64. Amritapura Amritesvara Temple — Turrets and friezes. 

65. — Do 

66. — North wall. 

67. — Front view of tower. 

68. Jinanathapur — Santinatha Basti: Wall. 

69. Sravanbelgola — Gomata, Front view. 

70. — Back view. 

71. HosaholaJu, Narasimha Temple — Detail of wall. 

72. Arsikere, Isvara Temple — South view, 

73. — Wall. 

74. — View of front pavilion and twin temples. 

75. Heggcre, Galagcswara Temple — Sukhanadi doorway. 

76. Sringeri, Vidyasankara Temple — North-east view. 
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77. Malavalli — Mud fort wall. 

7S. Nanjangud — View of toner. 

Paintings and Photographs 

1. Santanambuja — Family tree of Krishnaraja Wadiyar III. 

2. Portraits of great personages (1) 

3. Portraits of great personages (2) 

4. Word and figure designs (1) 

5. Do. (2) 

6. Do. (2) 

7. Elephant catching in Krishnaraj Ill’s days. 

8. Krishnaraj Ill’s Vijayadasami procession. 

9. Select portraits— Nizam Ali Khan of Hyderabad. 

10. — Nawab Hyder Ali Khan. 

11. — Tipu Sultan. 

12. — Dost Muhammad Khan. 

13. — Dewan Pumiah. 

14. — Kathi Gopalaraj Urs. 

15. — Jaisingh of Jinjee. 

16. — Sawai Madhava Rao of Poona. 

17. — Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

18. — Viraraj Urs of Coorg. 

19. — Narasappa, Khajana Bhakshi 

20. — Dewan Venkate Urs. 

Reviews of Photographs and Manuscripts 

1. Jayarekhe of Tungoti — Reviewed in M.A.R. 1929, 
p. 47. Photo. 

2. Paradarasodara Ramana Kathe — Reviewed in M.A.R. 
1929, p. 35. 

3. Sukti Sudharnava — Reviewed in M.A.R. 1931, p. 80. 

4. Peixoto’s manuscript on Hyder Ally (English) — M.A.R. 
1937, p. 82. 

5. Nallappa’s Manuscript — Hyder Nama — Reviewed in 
M.A.R. 1936, p. 54. 

Official Documents— Photographs and Originals 

1. Moghul Sannad of Durga Kuli Khan in the matt at 
Avani. Published in M.AJZ. 1929, p. 80. Photo. 

2. Pumaiya’s Sannad of 1805, giving permission for the 
sahagamana of a Brahmin lady of Talkad. Original with sea!. 
Published in M.AM. 1938, p. 179. 
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3. Pumaiya’s sannad of 1813, making a grant for the Rame- 
svvara Temple at Palya. Unpublished. 

4. Chitradurgada Paleyagara Charite or Jhampanna Nayak’s 
Kaifyat. Copy made in the office. 

Excavation Finds — Photographs 

A. Chandravalli 

1 . Coins. 

2. Beads. 

3. Implements. 

4. Other handiwork. 

5. Natural objects. 

6. Views (Album). 

B. Brahmagiri 

1. Miscellaneous photographs. 

2. Chandravalli 15 and Brahmagiri 11 — comparative study 
of sections. 

3. Prehistoric sites in the Mysore State. 

Architectural Drawings — Originals 

Ground Plans 

Kesava Temple — Belur 
Hoysalesvara Temple — Halebid 
Kesava Temple — Somnathpur 
Somesvara Temple — Harnahalli 
Kirtinarayana Temple — Talkad 
Hariharesvara Temple — Harihar 
Kaitabhesvara Temple — Kubatur 
Panchalingesvara Temple — Govindanahalli 

Ceiling Drawing 

Amritesvara Temple — Amritapur 
Pen Works 

Kesava Temple, Belur — Ceiling. 

— Doorway. 

— Basement. 

— Bracket figures. 

— Copings. 

— Scrolls, horses and elephants. 

— Half view of niches. 

Kedaresvara Temple, Halebid — Wall detail of. 

Kesava Temple, Somanathapur — Ceiling. 
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Publications 

1. Epigraphia Carr.atika. Vols. 1 to 13. 

2. Architectural Monograph!. Vols. 1 to 3. 

3. Annual Report!, (o) Old series, 1906-1928. (ft) New 
series 1929-1940. 

4. Guide books: Serjr.gapatam, Belur, llaltbid, Talk ad. 
Sravanabelgola (English, Kannada and Hindi.) 

5. Bibliotheca Camatica. Available volumes. 

6 . Myrore Gazetteer. Old edition. 


GENERAL AND REVENUE SECRETARIAT 
GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE 

Letters , Pamphlets and Registers 

1. Copy of the letter describing the conditions of partition 
of territory' between Yeshavantha Rao Holkar and Dowlath Rao 
Sindhe. 

2. Copy of the letter written by Appa Sahib to Srimanth 
Peshwa offering his sendees and requesting to be forgiven. 

3. Copy of the letter issued from Holkar’s camp at 
Aurangabad about the movements of his army and the instruc- 
tions issued. (Incomplete.) 

4. Narrative of Dowlath Rao Sindhe from 8 th to 17th 
July 1804. 

5. Letter of Madho Rao Sinde to Peshwa in Nagari 
characters. 

6 . Kannada Coorg Kyfiath. 

7. Copy of list of weapons used by the rulers prior to Tipu. 

8 . Copy of Nagar Balaji Rao’s letter expecting Marathi 
army. 

9. Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary dated 26th November 
1804 about firing 100 guns in honour of the capture of Ycsh- 
vantha Rao Holkar. 

10. Copy of pamphlet in Hindustani describing the origin 
of Coorg and the attempts made by the people to adopt new 
system after Tipu’s capture. 

11. Copy of genealogical table in Hindustani tracing the 
descent of Tipu Sultan. 

12. Copy of sannad appointing Pumiah as Devvan of Mysore. 
(27th December 1807.) 

13. Copy of Istihamama regarding the partition of territory 
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between the East India Company, the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
the Maharaja of Mysore (24th June 1799.) 

14. Copy of Hukumnama said to have been issued by Tipu 
Sultan about the administration, signed by the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg on 16th March 
1878. English Translation. 

15. Copy of proclamation signed by the Officiating Secretary 
on 16th December 1842, about bringing to India the doors of the 
Somanatha temple taken away by the Afghans. 

16. Bangalore Division Superintendent’s order, dated 8th 
February 1808, to Bangalore Taluk Amildar to maintain all 
correspondence and accounts in Kannada from 1st July 1855, 
as per Commissioner’s Circular. 

17. Order dated 5th May 1831, issued by H.H. Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar III, regarding suppression of Pallegars. Bears 
signatures of H.H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar III and the Resident. 

18. One bundle fori Inamati accounts. 

19. One bundle of Roznama (abstract of orders) issued to 
Amildars. 

20. One bundle of Shah Amal (diaries of orders) issued by 
H.H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar III. 

21. One register containing orders issued by the Division 
Superintendent, Bangalore, to Amildar, Bangalore, 1834.) 

Memoirs , Notes , Reports , etc . 

1. Memoirs of Mysore — Volume I (1799). 

2. Memoirs of Mysore — Volume II (1799). 

3. Notes on Mysore by Colonel W. Morrison, Senior 
Commissioner (1634). 

4. Report on the mismanagement of the Madras Com- 
missiariat (1837). 

5. General Sir Mark Cubbon’s observations on Mr. Cotton’s 
report upon the insurrection in Canara (1839). 

6. The Mysore Treaty (1799). 

7. Memorandum of Mysore Province. 

8. Wellesley’s Letters Volume I (1779-1800). 

9. Letters from Wellesley „ II (1800-1805). 

10. Letters from Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, 
London (19th April 1791 to 24th March 1792). 



DEPARTMENT OF KANNADA, MYSORE UNIVERSITY 
Charts , Maps, Portraits , etc. 

1. Map of Karnataka. 

2. Evolution of writing in India. 

3. Evolution of the Kannada Alphabet. 

4. The Oldest Kannada inscription: photograph of the 

Halmidi inscription of e. 450 a.d. 

5. Portrait of Mr. B. L. Rice. 

6. Portrait of Mr. R. Natasimhachar. 

7. Portrait of Mr. Kittcl. 

8. Portrait of Mr. M. S. Futtanna. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MYSORE 
Exhibits on view in the Museum at the Victoria Jubilee Hall 

Antiquities from Mohenjo-daro. (c. 2750 b.c.) 

A representative collection consisting of about a hundred 
antiquities has been received from the Director-General of 
Archieology in India. The antiquities consist of plaster of paris 
casts of seals and sealings, terra-cotta figurines of various types, 
variously shaped plain and decorated pottery, stone objects con- 
sisting of weights, knives, etc., faience and paste objects, copper 
and bronze implements, bangles, ivory and bone objects, shell 
objects, beads, spacers and so on. 

Antiquities from Chandravalli. (c. 100 a.d.) 

Over 6,000 antiquities have been unearthed at the excava- 
tions at Chandravalli. Of these a representative collection has 
been exhibited, consisting of large size bricks, stone objects, 
plain and painted potsherds, ^metallic implements, beads and 
coins. From the coins it is learnt that the town was thriving in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The antiquities form 
an important source of information for the reconstruction of the 
history of Mysore about 1,800 years ago. 
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Prehistoric Antiquities 

Lower paleolithic implements which could probably be 
assigned to about 30,000 years ago are found in the Geological 
Museum, Bangalore, and are comparatively rare in the Mysore 
State. But microlithic implements belonging to about 8,000 
years ago are found in large numbers in Brahmagiri. Neolithic 
implements, however, are of common occurrence in several parts 
of the State. Cromlechs and dolmens belonging to the 
prehistoric Iron Age have also been discovered in several places. 
A few implements of the Neolithic and Microlithic periods- 
have been exhibited. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities 

Among the miscellaneous antiquities exhibited, are to be 
found the following 

(a) Mummy head and hand from Egypt. 

(b) Equestrian votive images of Malnad chiefs. 

( c ) The flying head — a mode of suicide. 

(d) Self-sacrifice to Bhairava — stone panel. 

Coins 

In the possession of the department there is a collection of 
over 5,000 ancient coins, a large number of which have been 
studied and catalogued. Among them a representative collection 
is exhibited. The coins belong to the Satavahana, Chalukya, 
Hoysala, Vijayanagar and Mysore dynasties. A few punch- 
marked coins and some specimens of the ancient coins from 
Tinnevelly are also exhibited. 

Mounted Impressions of Stone Inscriptions 

Mysore seems to be an inexhaustible mine of old inscrip- 
tions. So far over 16,000 inscriptions have been copied, of 
which more than three-fourths have been published in the 
Epigraphia Carnatica series and in the Annual Reports of the 
department. Of the thousands of estampages of inscriptions 
collected by the department, only a few are exhibited. They 
are the following: — 

(1) The Brahmagiri Rock Inscription of Asoka. 

(2) Malavalli Stone Inscription of the Satakarnis. 

(3) Chandravalli Rock Inscription of Mayurasarma Kadamba. 

(4) Talagunda Pillar Inscription of Santivarma Kadamba. 

(5) Sravanabelgola Epitaph of the Jain Monk Nandiscna. 
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(6) Atakur Inscription of Krishna III Rashtrakuta and 

Butuga II Ganga. 

(7) An inscription of Rukkn conciliatinp the Jains and 

Srivauhnava*. 


Copper Plates 

Numerous copper plate records have l>ccn collected hy the 
department. They belong to the sc\cral dynasties that ruled 
Mysore in past periods. Descriptive labels arc attached to the 
records 

Some Original Stone Inscriptions 

Some of the actual stone inscriptions arc found in the 
pyramid in front of the Jubilee hall and in the central hall of 
the building. The stone pillar near the pyramid has a Kannada 
inscription of Rajendra Chola. In the Museum is exhibited the 
Halmidi stone inscription which happens to be the earliest 
record in the Kannada language yet discovered. 

Stone and Metallic Objects 

Among these may be mentioned the broken Garuda image 
which belonged to the Chennakesava temple at Belur. The 
bronze image of Chandrasekhara has been brought from Talkad. 
The figures of the days of the Malnad chiefs have already been 
referred to along with the stone objects representing the flying- 
head and self-immolation panel under class IV. 

Photographs of Important Monuments 
and Sculptures 

The department has in its possession over 4,000 photo- 
negatives of important monuments and sculptures. About 100 
select photographs have been exhibited along with some draw- 
ings. A list describing these is also kept for reference. Over 
200 monuments have been conserved and studied in detail. 

Some Interesting Manuscripts 

The department is regularly reviewing important historical 
manuscripts in its annual reports. Some of the manuscripts are 
exhibited. 
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Important Publications of the Department \ 

■ Some important publications of the department like the 
Epigraphia Carnatica Series, the Bibliotheca Camatica Series, 
the Annual Reports, etc., are exhibited. Guide books on Talkad, 
Seringapatam, Belur, Halebid, and Sravanabelgola have been 
published. 

Maps and Charts 

The following Maps and Charts are exhibited: — 

(1) Karnataka map. 

(2) Evolution of the Indian scripts. 

(3) Evolution of the Kannada alphabet. 

(4) Photograph' of an archeological map of Mysore. 
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